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BotUe,  the  Spirit  in  the,  292. 
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Boll,  John,,  travelling  opinions  and  pro- 
pensities of,  13— errors  of  English  tra- 
vellers in  description,  14,  15 — ^mis- 
takes as  to  French  women,15 — French 
Sunday,  ib. 

Burleigh  House,  444. 
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336. 
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hjg  the  thirteenth  century,  316,  497. 
Clairon,  (M.)  account  of,  311. 
Como,  sketch  of,  568. 
Concealment,  a  song,  348. 
Confessional,  the,  349.  No,  I. — Love, 

450,  H. 
Courtship,  modern,  71. 
Craniology  and  physiology,  121. 
Crecy,  lines  on  the  field  of,  261. 
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Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain,  113, 32L 

Drama,  on  the  German,  145— The  Rob- 
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Kotzebue,  146— Iffland,  147— Schil- 
ler's Don  Carlos,  149. 

Dublin  in  1822,  503. 

Dumesnil,  the  actor,  account  of,  311. 

Dwarfi,  49— Count  Boruwiaski,  60— 
his  history,  51,  52, 53, 54. 
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Easter,  on  the  origin  and  celebration  of, 
270. 

England,  Letters  on,  by  M.  De.  St.  Foix, 
164. 

English  architecture,  incongruities  in, 
20,  21. 

English  landscape,  535. 

Epigram,  55. 
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Fables,  on  the  old,  373. 

Fair,  Brook  Green,  554. 

Farmer's  wife  and  Gascon,  the,  396. 

Festival  of  May  morning  in  Warwick- 
shire, 433. 

Fight,  the,  102— journey  to  Hungerford, 
103,  104,  105— the  combat  between 
Neate  and  Hickman,  109  to  111— ad- 
ventures home,  1 12. 

Filicaja,  sonnets  of,  320.  « 

Fox  (Mr.)  his  introduction  to  Voltaire, 
174. 

Francisco  Uedi,  sonnet  of,  231. 

Frederick  II.  and  Pietro  delleVigne,  455. 
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Gallery  of  Apelles,  1. 

Game  of  Chess  during  the  thirteenth 

century,  320,497. 
Garden,  an  old  English,  224 — ^Pope  and 

Bacon's  love  of,  224, 225— ^  gardener 
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Garrick's  delivery  of  a  passage  in  Shaks* 
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Geors^  IT.,  Memoirt  of,  hj  Lord  Wal- 
pole,  357. 

German  drama,  on  the,  145 — ^popalar 
and  traditionary  literature,  289 — ^the 
King  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  290 — 
the  Spirit  in  the  Bottle,  292— Aschen- 
puttel,  293 — coincidences  in  Bong»  of 
Germany  and  England,  296. 

Going  a  journey,  on,  73.' 

Goldoni,  remarks  on,  234. 

Green-room  of  the  French  theatre,  on 
the,  309— Le  Kain,  310— Clairon,  31 1 
— Dumeanil,  ib, — Preville,  Mol6,  312 
— Tabna,  313. 

Grimm^s  Ghost,  63,  160— Capt.  Thack- 
eray, t6. — his  dress  described,  64 — 
London  under  water,  160— continued, 
285 — the  dinner,  ib.  to  287— continu- 
ed, 398— earring,  399. 

Guy'^s  Cliff,  account  of,  537. 
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Haller,Casanoya^8  visit  to  and  conversa- 
tion with,  171  to  173. 
Haunch  of  Venison,  the,  126. 
Highlands,  state  of  religion  in,  329. 
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India,  letter  from,  90. 
Ireland,  All-Hallows  Eve  in,  254. 
Italy,  Sketches  of,  267. 
Italian  Poets— M.  Angelo,  339— Pietro 
delle  Vigne,  455. 
J 

Journey,  on  going  a,  73. 
Julia,  lines  to,  96. 
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Kemble  (John),  his  residence  near  Lau- 
sanne described,  26. 
King  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  290. 


Landscape,  English,  535. 

Lausanne,  description  of,  25 — residence 
of  Kemble  at,  26. 

Lawyer  and  Chimney-sweeper,  the,406. 

Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  T.  Campbell,  V. 
p.  II.  Greek  poetry,  193 — epic  poetry, 
ib. — ^the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  194 — He- 
siod,  ib. — ^the  Cyclic  poets,  195— Pi- 
sander,  ib. — Antimachus,  196 — ^bad 
taste  of  Hesiod,  ib, — mock-heroic  po- 
etry, 197 — Matron^s  description  of  an 
Athenian  supper,  t6.-Mlidactic  poe- 
try, 198 — the  Gnomic  poets,  t6.— So. 
Ion,  Theognis,  Phocylides,  and  Pytha- 
goras,*^.—oracular  poetry,  385— Del. 
phic  inspiration  and  prophecies,  385, 
386 — Cassandra^s  predictions,  387 — 
the  Sibylline  verses,  387— elegiac  and 
lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  388,  389— of 
the  Scolla,  or  convivial  songs  of  the 
Greeks,  390— Terpander,  391— Calli- 
nus,  392<«-structure  of  the  elegy,  ib, 
—translation  of  an  elegy  of  Tyrteus, 


392,  393— the  singing  at  Greek  en« 
tertainments,  394. 

Letter  from  India,  90— 4o  the  Mohawk 
chief  Ahyonwae^hs,  by  T.  Campbell, 
97. 

Letters  from  Spain,  by  Lencadio  Do- 
blado,  113— the  friars  and  preachers, 
114,  115 — ^murder  of  a  young  lady, 
116— theCarthuiians,  118— hermits, 
1 19,120— continued,  321—- nunneries, 
322, 323  to  328. 

on  England,  by  St.  Foix,  164 — 

appearance  of  England,  165, 166, 167 
—description  of  Brighton,  168,  169 — 
continued,  278  to  284— continued,439 
to  443—573  to  576. 

from  Switzerland,  22>  200. 

Lips  and  Kissing,  on,  414. 

Literature,  Arabic  and  Persian,  262 — 
German  popular  and  traditionary,289. 

London,  literary  recollections  of,  29— > 
associations  in,  30— Fleet-street,  ib. — 
St.  Dunstan^s,  31 — Temple-bar,  32, 
33— Strand,  33— Mr.  P.'s  visit  to,  401. 

M 

Mahomet  the  Brighton  Shampooer,  od« 
to,  533. 

March,  lines  on  the  first  of,  364. 

Martelli,  his  Alexandrines,  236. 

Martjrr  of  Antioch,  review  of,  378. 

May,  428 — ^feeling  of  the  poets  respect- 
ing it,  429,  430— sports  of,  431— fes- 
tival of,  in  Warwickshire,  433,  434, 
435. 

Memoirs  of  George  II.  by  Lord  Walp<de, 
review  of,  357. 

Milk  and  Honey,  or  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise, letter  III.  35— IV.  37— V.  179 
—VI.  243— VII.  245— VIII.  376— IX. 
435— X.  437. 

Milkmaid  and  Banker,  the,  395. 

Milton,  essay  on  the  sonnets  of,  238. 

Mohawk  chief,  letter  to,  by  T.  Camp- 
bell, 97. 

Mountain  scenery,  247 — ^the  Highlands, 
248— character  of  mountaineers,  249 
— singular  boy,  traveller  in,  250— po- 
em of  Keats,  252. 
N 

Neate  and  Hickman,  fight  between,  at 
Hungerford,  102. 

Nightmare,  the,  520. 

Northern  Central  Africa,  M^Queen^s, 
review  of,  476. 

O 

Old  Fables,  essay  on,  373. 

Orbe,  beautiful  scenery  near,  22,  23— 
Val  Orbe,  24. 

P 

P.  (Mr.)  his  visit  to  London,  401. 

Paris  public  buildings,  account  of  the, 
83. 

Passage  of  the  Alps,  poetical  descrip- 
tion of,  267. 
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Futorini,  sonnet  from^  419. 

P^r«  la  Chaise,  cemetery  o£,  155. 

Penian  and  Aiabic  Uterature,  on,  262. 

Phywognumy  and  Cranielogy,  121. 

Pilgrimagefl,  Modern,  No.  ll.  39 — Ros- 
nana,  ih, — Oraca,  id. — ^Mrs.  Tighe, 
t6.->.lll.  the  Pantheon,  217--IV.  the 
Paraclete,  563. 

Pirate,  review  of,  188 — excellencies  of 
the  author  o^  and  defects,  188, 189 — 
analysis  ot^  190,  191. 

Place  on  Population,  review  of,  541 — 
observations  on,  t6.— difference  be- 
tween Godwin  and  Malthus,  542— 
tables  of  Sweden,  f6.— comparison 
with  America,  543---Franklin'8  opin- 
ion, 544 — Godwin^s  scale  of  increase, 
tft.— false  statement  of  Cobbet,  545— 
errors  of  Booth  and  Godwin,  546 — 
United  States  population,  547— Bri- 
tish population,  548 — ^English  and 
Sweduh,  549— adjustment  of  labour 
to  capital,  550. 

Plato,  republic  of,  512. 

Plumb-pudding,  reflections  upon,  88. 

Pocket-book,  lines  from  my,  199. 

Poets,  Italian ;  Michel  Angelo,  339— 
FVederick  II.  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
455. 

Poetry.  Sonnet  to  a  friend,  12 — Rome, 
16— written  on  the  spot  where  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  writer  were  passed, 
2t— 4o  my  children  sleeping,  28 — 
Milk  and  Honey,  35,  37 — stanzas  on 
sknlls  in  Beauley  Abbey,  57— epi- 
gram, 55— the  younger  brother,  65-— 
modem  courtship,  71 — a  sea-side  re- 
verie, 80 — on  an  intended  removal 
irmna  favourite  residence,  81 — to  Ju- 
lia, 96 — the  haunch  of  venison,  126 — 
the  obliging  assassin,  140 — sonnet,  144 
--ballad  from  the  Spanish,  154 — song, 
16a-Simplicity,  187— sonnet,  192— 
lectores  on,  193,  385— lines  written 
in  sickness,  199 — ^fragment  from  my 
pocket-book,  i6. — ^Discontent,  a  son- 
net, ib, — sonnet  of  Quevedo,  215 — ^to 
a  log  of  wood,  216 — sonnet  from  Fran- 
cisco Redi,  231— sonnet,Celio  Magno, 
246— Mflk  and  Honey  epistles,  35, 37, 
179,  243,  245,  376,  435,  437-^outh 
American  patriots^  song,  253 — ^lines 
written  on  the  field  of  Crccy,  261 — 
sonnet  of  Angelo  di  Costanzo,  266— 
sketches  of  Italy,  267— for  the  tomb  of 
those  who  feU  at  Waterloo,  287— 

.  Mog,  288 — ^to  a  lady  who  said  she 
was  unhappy,  296 — address  to  the  la- 
dy-bird, ib, — ^from  Anacreon,  300 — 
Time,  from  Tasso,  308— two  sonnets 
from  Filicaja,  320— on  hearing  an  al- 
most forgotten  song,  328— on  a  monu- 
ment by  Chantrey,  336— on  my  twen- 
tieth birth-day,  338— Conceabnent, 
348— on  a  lady  professing  her  belief  in  ' 


astrology,  356 — ^to  the  first  of  March, 
364— lines  to  Miss  Tree,  384— Peter 
Pindarics,  395,  517 — ^the  Lawyer  and 

Chimney-sweeper,    406 ^selections 

from  the  ancient  Spanish,  407 — son- 
net ;  bombardment  of  Genoa,  419 — 
sonnet,  449 — song,  454 — sonnet,  ib,-^ 
ditto,  469 — ^two  sonnets,  476 — ^love, 
480— sonnet,  485, 490— air,  "  Fly  not 
yet,"  496— sonnet:  Pompeii,  511— 
ode  to  Mahomet,  533 — ^the  spectre 
boat,  550— song,  553— Venice,  568— 
song,  572 — men  of  England,  576. 
Pope  and  Bacon,  their  love  of  garden- 
ing, 224. 
Popular  and  traditionary  literature,  Ger- 
man, 289. 
Portrait  of  a  Septuagenary,  by  himself, 
209— first  twenty  years  of  my  life,  211 
—continued,  301 — ^from  twenty  to 
forty,  301  to  305— from  forty  to  sixty, 
305  to  307— continued,  423— from 
sixty  to  seventy,  424. 

Q 

Qnevedo,  sonnet  of,  215. 
R 

Rel^ion  in  the  Highlands,  state  of,  329. 

Republic  of  Plato,  512. 

Reverie,  a  seaside,  80. 

Reviews:  the  Pirate,  188— Lord  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs  of  George  II.  357— the 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  378— Catiline, 
471— M'Queen's  Northern  CentralAf- 
rica,  476— Place  on  Population,  541. 

S 
Scenery,  mountain,  247. 
Selections  from  ancient  Spanish  noetrv. 
407.  1-       /» 

Septuagenary,  portrait  of,  by  himself.^ 
209,  301,  423.  * 

Shakspeare's  Bertram,  remarks  on  the 
character  of;  481— Garrick's  delivery 
of  a  passage  in,  551. 

Sickness,  lines  written  in,  199. 

Siddons  (Mrs.),  at  Lausanne,  26. 

Silesian  travellers,  the,  274. 

Simplicity,  187. 

Sketches  of  Italy,  267— passage  of  the 
Alps,  t6.— continued,  334— Como,  ib, 
568— Venice,  ib,  569  to  572. 

Smith  Velant,  the,  527. 

Song,  163— South  American  patriots, 
253— song,  288— on  hearing  an  almost 
forgotten,  328— Concealment,  348— 
song,  454,  553— by  T.  Campbell,  572 
—Men  of  England,  576. 

Sonnets :  to  a  friend,  12— written  on  the 
spot  where  the  earlier  years  of  the 
writer  were  passed,  21— to  my  child- 
ren sleeping,  28— on  an  intended  re- 
moval from  a  favourite  residence,  81 
— to  sleep,  144— to  discontent,  199 — 
of  Quevedo,  215— Francisco  Redi,231 
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— Celio  Magno,  246—* Angelo  di  Cos- 
tansQ,  266-^wo  of  Filicaja ;  on  .the 
death  of  Christina,  to  Italy,  320— 
from  Pastorini,  419—449,  454,  469— 
two,475, 485, 490— essay  onMilton^s, 
238. 

Spanish,  ballad  from  the,  154— poetry, 
selections  from,  407. 

fipirit  in  the  bottle,  the,  292. 

Spectral  etiquette,  347. 

Spectre  boat,  the,  a  ballad,  550. 

Stanzas  on  a  Inonnmeiit  by  Chantrey, 
336. 

Surgeon  and  Honse-painters,  517^ 

Switzerland,  letters  on  a  tour  in,  22, 
200— Geneva  and  Femey-Voltaire, 
201— M.  Sismondi,  t6. — I^a  Bonne- 
▼tile,  202— Mont  Blanc,  203— Cha- 
xnooniz,  tfr.— valley  of  the  Arve,  ib, — 
the  glaciers,  205— the  Anreiron,  206 
— Mont  Blanc  irom  Chamouni,  ib, — 
disappoints  expectation,  t6.-^the  Mer 
de  Glace,  207— the  guides,  208— 
their  character,  ib, 

T 

Table  Talk,  73, 127,  238— on  going  a 
journey,  t6.-*-beBt  to  be  alive  on  such 
occasions,  74 — reflections  on  its  ef- 
fects, 78,  79— on  great  and  little 
things,  127— effects  of,  upon  the 
temper,  130 — anecdote  respecting  an 
unfortunate  Italian,  136,137 — ^miscal- 
culation of  Napoleon  as  to  refinement 
and  barbarism,  138— on  Milton^s  son- 
nets, 238— truly  his  own,  t6.— <;om- 
parison  with  Wordsworth's  239 — ^his 
state  sonnets,  240 — ^his  proneness  to 
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THE   GALLERY   OP  APELLES. 

A  Fragment  of  a  Grecian  Tale»  translated  from  a  Greek  mamiaeript  ditoovered 
in  the  Summer  of  1814. 

The  adventure  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  maousccipt,  from 
wUch  the  subjoined  translation  has  been  made,  is  not  one  of  those 
that  can  be  ushered  in  as  curious  or  extraordinary.  It  is,  indeed, 
littte  beyond  a  common-place  occurrence;  but  it  possesses  the  ad* 
vantages  of  simplicity  and  truth,  which,  in  my  mind,  can  give,  even 
to  common-place,  a  charm  far  beyond  the  reach  of  singularity  and 
pretension.    I  shall  therefore  briefly  relate  it 

In  the  memorable  year  1814,  when  the  vast  theati^e  of  Napoleon's 
pride  and  power  was  thrown  open  to  British  migjiects,  I  was  one  of 
the  many  who  hastened  to  go  over  what  had  so  long  been  forbidden 
ground.  My  mtention  was,  having  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Paris, 
to  cross  the  Alps  and  visit  Rome,  the  object  of  my  early  and  un- 
bounded veneration.  A  friend  told  me  mat  he  should  cha^  me 
with  a  commission  to  execute  on  my  way.  He  was  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family ;  and  his  only  sister,  in  the  very  blossom  of  her 
youth,  had  sacrificed  fortune,  beauty,  and  the  graces,  to  a  life  of 
rdigioua  seclusion.  The  place  of  her  retirement  was  a  small  con- 
vent beyond  the  Alps,  on  the  great  Milan  road,  at  the.  village  of 
Vallerosa.  My  commission  was,  to  purchase,  at  Pari^,  a  collection 
of  the  small  medals,  crucifixes,  rosaries,  and  amulets,  which  had  ' 
been  issued  from  the  Imperial  mint  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's 
being  crowned  "'the  Lord's  anointed"  bj  the  Pope-^1  of  which 
professed  to  bave  rec«ived  the  benediction  of  the  holy  father.  I 
was,  however,  particularly  cautioned  to  guard  against  a  fraud,  which, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  fair  recluse,  the  Hjoutiers  of  Paris 
sometimes  practised  on  the  faithful,  viz.  imposing  comme  benis  du 
Pape^  what  had  received  the  blessing  onlv  at  setond  hand,— -by 
being  placed  in  contact  with  others  that  haa  received  the  primary 
benediction.  1  was,  also«  charged  witli  letters  from  my  friend,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  for  the  novice-nun  and  the  abbess 
of  Valierosa.  Having  passed  some  days  at  Paris  pleasantly  enou^ 
(I  owe  thia  acknowledffment  en  passant,)  I  began  to  think  of  con- 
tinuing my  journey.  My  fiyrst  care  was  to  execute  my  commission. 
I  consulted  on  the  subject  a  charming  friends  with  wtom  I  had  the 
cood  fortune  to  become  acquainted  during  my  short  stay  in  the 
French  Capital.  She  observed,  with  a  smile,  that  she  thought  Eng- 
lishmen were  all  heretics,  and  had  no  faith  in  Bans  Dieux,  offering;, 
at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  me  to  the  Qiiat  des  Orfevres.  We 
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.  proceeded  fmmediatelj  to  her  jeweller's.  ■  She  mentioned  what  I 
wanted,  tile  caution  given  me  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
benediction,  my  being  a  heretic  and  therefore  without 'discrimina- 
tion in  those  things — ^all  in  that  tone  of  delicate  banter  which 
French  women  can  assume  with  so  much  tact  and  fascination.  As 
we  were  tearing  the  shop  with  my  assortment  of  holy  relics  in  a 
small  box,  I  noticed  Sophie  (for  so  my  lovely  friend  was  named) 
looking  at  a  small  watch,  one  of  those  usually  worn  by  French 
women,  suspended  from  the  neck.  I  asked  her  to  let  nie  see  it. 
She  gave  it  to  me,  observing  that  her  attention  had  been  fixed  by 
the  painting  of  St.  George,  our  patron,  spearing  the  Dragon,  on  the 
cover.  The  painting  was  really  pretty.  I  purchased  the  watch 
for  a  few  Napoleons,  and  presented  it  to  Sophie.  '  She  declined 
%cceplin^  it,  and  declared  that  she  would  have  prevented  my  pur- 
chasing it,  but  that  she  thought  I  desig;ne<l  it  tor  a  present  a  ma 
bien-a\m4e  in  England.  I  urged  her  to  give  that  proot  of  her  confi- 
dence and  esteem-*— which  she  no  longer  denied  me.  I  perceived 
that  she  wore^o  chain,  and  asked  the  jeweller  to  produce  some 
from  which  to  choose.  To  this  she  objected  in  a  decisive  tone- 
desired  the  jeweller  at  the  same  time  to  let  her  see  some  chains  of 
a  particular  workmanship  and  value*— selected  one  the  most  costly 
and  superb — passed  it  round  her  neck  with  the  watch  suspended 
from  it-o-and  looking  at  me  with  a  smile  significant  of  soul  and 
sentiment  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  hid  the  happy 
bauble  in  one  of  the  loveliest  bosoms  in  the  world.  I  would  make 
one  remark  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen ;  he  who  aspires 
to  please  French  wemen  must  assume,  if  he  has  not,  the  virtue  of 
generositj^.  They  will  receive  "tokens  of  affection"  from  "a 
chosen  friend,"  but  without  disenchanting  the  sex  of  its  delicacy, 
or  sentiment  of  its  disinterestedness.  Sophie  was  an  epitome  of 
all  that  is  most  charming  in  her  countrywomen.  I  think  I  first 
loved  her  for  a  certain  accordance  of  her  character  with  her  name, 
which,  in  Greek,  conveys  a  sedate  propriety  of  female  demeanour 
that  reminds  one  of  Minerva,— relieved,  however,  in  the  demeanour 
of  Sophie,  by  delightful  alternations  of  French  vivacity  and  play- 
fulness. The  thought  struck  me  one  evening  in  her  society  that 
she  resembled  Hebe  acting  the  part  of  Minerva,  for  the  entertain- 
mitni  of  the  court  of  Olympus.  I  addressed  her  a  cofy  of  verses, 
which  turned  upon  this  idea.  Never  were  verse$  or  poet  in  hi^er 
vogue.  All  tlie  world  met  me  withjcomplimentand  congratulation.* 
But  there  is  no  glory  withomi  its  alloy.  Mine  certainly  was  not* 
In  the  first  place,  the  auditors  scarcely  understood  a  syllable  of 
what  they  prais^,  and,  even  if  they  did,  my  unhappy  verses  were 
declaimed  by  a  pigeon-headed  tH^ltigeur,  who,  after  twenty -five  years 
emigmtion  passed  in  England,  mangled  our  language  into  a  jargon 
so  whimsical  as  to  convulse  with  laughter  any  (person  knowing  &)g- 
lish-— excepting  only  the  unfortunate  author.  But  my  greatest  tor- 
ture was  the  self-complacent  grimace  with  which  the  Kui^t  of  St. 
Louis  appealed  to  my  candour,  for  the  marvellous  skill  with  which 
he  had  mastered  ihe  finesses  of  English  pronunciation.  The  second 
mortification  was  still  more  grievous.  My  vogue  lasted  but  three 
days.  A  cursed  Prussian,  malicioualy  introduced  by  one  of  mj  best 
friends,  had  the  art  of  imitating,  with  his  voice,  Ihe  blowing  of 
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m  tminpet.  His  first  blast  blew  all  the  world  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
me  ana  my  verses  into  utter  oblivion.  I  could  not  help  confiding 
mj  surprise  (for  so  I  called  the  vexation  of  mj  mortified  conceit) 
to  Spphie.  "  What !"  said  she,  laushing  outright  in  my  face,  <*  not 
satisfied  at  Paris  with  a  vogue  of  Siree  days!  Why  even  I,  who 
loTe  you,  should  have  gone  off  with  the  Prussian,  like  the  rest,  if 
my  vani^  were  not  rang^  on  your  side  by  the  flattery  of  my  charms 
—^Mafotf  vous  eies  Hen  exigeanSt  voua,  Messieurs  Its  Anglais.^''  I 
perceived  the  justice  of  what  she  said,  made  an  effort  to  lau^h  too* 
and,  having  bid  her  a  sincerely  affectionate  farewell,  left  Pans  tliat 
very  day.  By  a  somewhat  curious  opposition,  the  only  stage  at 
which  I  made  any  delay,  on  my  way  to  the  convent,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Voltaire.  I  verily  blelieve  the  air  breathed  by  the  old 
sinner  is  still  charged  with  contagious  impiety.  I  have  not  the 
least  taste  for  profaneness,  of  which  I  am  indeed  intolerant,  from 
a  sentiment  that  even  wit  cannot  redeem  it  from  the  ori^nal  sin  of 
^d  taste.  Tet  I  passed  the  whole  night  previous  to  my  intended 
visit  to  Femey,  composing,  or  rather  dreaming  profane  compliments 
and  impious  epignuns,  as  the  means  of  gaining  admission  to  the 
presence  of  the  •*  old  patriarch,"  whom,  in  the  capriciousness  rf 
my  dreams,  I  imagined  still  livine,  and  invisible  tu  all  but  some 
fortunate  few  of  the  numberless  pugrims  who  visited  his  dwelling.* 
Perhaps  I  may  one  day  give  them  to  the  world  as  ''psychological 
curiosities." 

The  reader  (if  what  I  write  should  ever  meet  a  reader's  eye) 
may  now  imagine  me  at  the  convent  gate  of  Vallerosa.  Diverging 
from  the  great  road,  and  winding  a  half-circle  round  a  jutting  rock, 
the  convent  appears,  to  the  traveller,  embosomed  in  a  valley  be- 
neath him,  and  *'  looking  traaquillity."  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was 
immediately  admitted  to  the  parlour.  The  abbess  addressed  me 
in  English  with  the  politeness  of  one  accustomed  to  the  best  socio* 
ty.  8he  was  the  sister  of  a  deceased  Irish  peer,  whom  a  disap- 
pointment of  the  heart  had,  in  her  youth,  driven  from  the  world, 
which  she  was  made  to  adorn.  Upon  receiving  my  letters,  she  re- 
tired for  a  few  moments,  and  returned  with  the  sister  of  my  friend. 
I  beheld  her,  not  quite  twelve  months  before,  bloomine  and  beau- 
tiful, and  lovely  as  die  mornins  rose-r-arrayed  in  the  eleeancies  of 
a  costly  toilette,  directed  by  the  best  taste^— her  heart  light,  her 
voice  musical,  her  eyes  radiant.    1  raised  my  eyes,  and  now  be- 

♦  «*  Cfnpreffi^  d'aller  rendre  ses  honuiges  a  Vokaire,  dont  il  ^tait  un  dcs  plus 
z^l^  ^sciples,  M.  de  Guibert  se  pr^senta  aa  chateau,  oh,  \\  fut  ti*^s  bien  accueilli 
|>ar  Madame  Denis;  maiv  malgr^  ses  instances  et  ses  solficitations,  il  ne  put 
voir  le  Patriarche  de  Femey,  qui  alors,  accabU  d'ans  et  d'mfirmit^s,  ct  jaloux 
de  mettre  ^  profit  ce  qui  lui  restait  d'une  vie  si  glorieus^roent  employee  a  Til- 
lustration  de  la  France  litUSraire,  refusait  obstin^ment  de  se  monti*cr  ^  la  foule 
d'inustres  personnages  que  la  c^l^brite  de  son  nom  attirait  de  tous  les  pays. 
M.  de  Guibert,  apres  avoir  attendu  inutilement  pendant  plusieurs  jours,  se  d£- 
termina  eniin  iLrpartir.  Mais  avant  de  quitter  le  chateau,  il  voulut  tenter  un 
dernier  efTort;  u  le  fallut  violent  pour  r^usar— aussi  le  fut-il.  II  traja  a  la 
bate,  et  au  crayon,  le  distique  suivant,  et  le  fit  porter  a  son  h6te : 
Je  vous  trouve,  6  Volture !  en  tout  semblable  ^  Dieu, 
Sans  vous  voir,  on  vous  boit,  on  vous  mange  en  ce  lieu. 
Ccttc  saillie  un  j>eu  impie  produisit  I'eflfet  d<sip6.  Le  front  du  viex  philosopher 
se  d^rida,  la  conmgne  fut  levie.  M.  de  Guibert  fiit  introduit  %  Voltaire  se  jetat 
dans  aes  bras,  et  le  retint  encore  pendant  plumeurs  jours  chex  lui."— A»ox. 
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held  her  cheek  pale— Jier  eye  bright  as  an  icicle^  and  as  cold,  an4 
half  dissolTed  with  weeping— her  nps  meagre — her  expression  fled 
*«-the  dimpled  angles  other  mouth  relaxed — her  person  clad  in  the 
ungraceful,  sordid  simplicity  of  the  convent  costume.  I  fell  back 
upon  my  chair  speechless,  powerless,  and  faint,  as  if  my  whole  be- 
ing were  unstrune.  Upon  returning  to  life  and  consciousness,  I 
found  myself  profusely  sprinkled  with  perfumes,  the  tears  gushing 
down  my  face,  and  the  abbess  alone  standing  over  me  witii  mois- 
tened eyes.  She  knew  our  story—- the  disastrous  influence  that 
divided,  when  all  human  wishes  seemed  conspiring  to  unite  us— 
talked  to  me  onl;jr  of  indifferent  things,  until  I  had  fully  recovered 
myself,  and  then  invited  me  to  return  the  following  day.  I  accord- 
ingly did  return ;  Adelaide  showed  fresh  traces  of  having  passed 
through  a  bainful  scene.  Never  did  human  creature  so  cordially 
renounce  tne  world,  and  embrace  a  life  of  privation  and  prayer. 
She  told  me  there  was  one  of  the  idle  accomplishments  which  made 
her  vain  in  the  world,  to  which  she  still,  without  scruple,  gave  a 
portion  of  her  time— it  was  drawine.  She  then  showed  me  *'  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Greek,  with  a  coloured 
picture  of  the  Virgin."  She  was  employed  in  copying  the  picture 
for  the  nuns.  The  father  confessor^f  the  convent  pronounced  the 
picture,  as  well  as  the  hand -writing,  to  be  the  work  of  the  Saint 
nimself,  A«ho  had  been  a  painter  l^fore  he  became  an  Evangelist 
Upon  seeing  the  painting,  which  was  in  a  singular  state  of  preser- 
vation, I  could  not  help  observing  that  it  looked  more  like  the  Gre- 
cian Venus  than  the  Vimn— the  supposed  cherubs  being  really 
Cupids,  or  perhaps  '*  the  Hours."  She  rejoined,  that  St  Luke  was 
a  Greek,  and  haa  naturally  given  to  the  Virgin  tiie  "Grecian  con- 
tour—at the  same  time  a  gleam  of  red  passed  faintly  over  her 
cheek.  Upon  examining  the  manuscript,  however,  I  discovered 
beyond  all  doabt,  from  some  fragments  of  sentences,  tliat  it  con- 
tained a  profane  narrative ;  and  the  confessor,  not  a  Uttie  piqued 
at  the  discovery,  acknowledged  it  with  a  bad  grace.  The  con- 
demned manuscript  was  readily  abandoned  to  me.  A  reverend 
makes  it  a  point  or  conscience  not  to  let  familiarities  of  this  kind 
with  an  individual,  or  with  the  order,  pass  unrequited.  Father 
Bernardo  intimated  strong  doubts  of  the  holiness  of  mjr  Parisian 
relics,  and  I  perceived  that  he  made  but  too  great  an  impression 
upon  Adelaide ;  I  gave  every  assurance  on  my  part,  and  with  per- 
fect sincerity.  The  honest  Father  said,  he  knew  a  criterion  which 
would  determine  whether  they  had  really  received  the  benediction ; 
—it  was  to  try  whether  the  touch  of  one  of  tiiem  would  remove  an 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  from  which  a  servant  of  the  convent  was 
suffering  severely.  1  trembled  for  the  credit  of  my  relics,  but  had 
no  other  alternative  than  joining  this  perilous  issue.  The  Father 
gave  me  an  under-look,  half  malice,  half  surprise.  Poor  Adelaide 
too  looked  surprised,  but  the  surprise  of  pleasure,  at  my  giving 
•*  signs  of  faith."  The  patient  was  called  in — a  fat  blowzy  pea- 
sant-girl, employed  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  Her  eye,  thick 
bandaeed,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  was  really  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  inflammation.  The  performance  of  the  operatbn 
was  assigned  to  Adelaide.  She  prayed  for  a  few  moments,  entreat- 
ing the  Virgin  to  intercede  with  her  blessed  Son,  and  holding  in 
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her  hands  a  smalt  crucifix  Tone  of  those  I  had  broueht)*  with  a  fer- 
Toor  of  devotioD  that  woula  have  touched  a  heart  of  aaamant.  The 
patient  now  knelt  beside  her.  I  shall  never,  while  I  have  memory 
on  this  side  the  grave,  forget  the  heavenly  abandonment  and  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  the  Doundiess  hope  and  unclouded  faith,  which  played 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  innocent  girl,  whilst  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  touched  the  inflamed 
eye  three  times  with  the  crucifix.  The  ceremony  over,  the  bandage 
was  about  to  be  restored,  when  I  sug^sted  that  all  human  means 
should  be  discarded,  and  the  cure  left  to  Heaven  only.  This  edi- 
fying discourse  was  much  relished.  I  consented,  however,  to  a 
lig^t  shade,  which  should  prevent  the  sudden  transition  from  ^vine 
pain  to  the  organ.  The  denoueTnent  is  now,  no  doubt,  expected 
with  curiosity.  I  solemnly  declare  that  the  girl's  eye  was  perfect- 
ly cured  in  three  days!  The  miracle  of  this  cure  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  convent,  with  (how  could  I  refuse  it?)  my  formal  at- 
testation as  a  witness  of  its  truth,  to  be  scoffed  at,  as  doubtless  I 
shall  be,  by  the  profane.  Notwithstanding  this  signal  triumph,  how- 
ever, 1  soon  perceived  that  my  reception  at  the  convent  was  be- 
come somewhat  cold.  Father  Bernardo  had  been  suggesting  scru- 
ples against  the  continuance  of  my  visits,  with  but  too  much  suc- 
cess; and  thus  my  evil  genius,  in  a  monk's  cowl,  divided  me  once 
more  from  Adelaide.  I  took  leave  of  her  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as 
if  I  had  parted  from  her  grave. 

After  a  few  days  passed  at  Milan  my  mind  had  recovered  its 
sprii^,  and  I  bethongtit  me  of  my  manuscript  I  easily  ascertained 
mat  it  contained  a  Urecian  story,  and  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little 
stimulated  by  discovering,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  manuscript, 
the  words  AnEAA**  YOEPfiON  which  I  translate  <<The  Gallery  of 
Allies,"  tiie  genitive  termination  of  the  painter's  name  alone 
heme  illegible. 

I  fortunately  had  letters  to  the  Abbate  Angelo  Ma'io,  the  inda- 
gator  dUigenHssimus  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  precious  acquisition  I  had  made.  By  the  application  of 
chemical  processes,  and  the  aid  of  his  sagacity  and  experience,  I 
soon  beheld  with  delight  the  effaced  characters  reproduced,  with 
the  exception  only  of  a  few  places  which  I  have  marked  in  the 
translation.  The  picture  was  almost  perfectly  restored.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned  librarian,  as 
the  chemic  applications  gradually  brought  out  the  colours.  **  Ecco," 
^d  he,  '*  the  Melian  white,  the  Attic  ochre,  the  Pontic  red,  the 
common  ink-*those  few  simple  colours,  with  which  the  divine 
Apelles  produced  Opera  Ula  tmmortaliaf  as  they  are  called  by  the 
elder  Pliny — It  is  {[said  he)  a  copy  of  the  Venm  Jnadyamem  her- 
self." I  now  applied  myself  to  the  translation  of  the  manuscript, 
which  runs  as  follows  :•— 

The  Gallery  of  Apelles.  *  *  *  On  the  third  day  of  the  first 
decad  of  Thargelion,  Megabyzus  and  Combabus  landed  on  the 
island  of  Cos.   *'  Where,"  said  the  young  man  eagerly,  to  the  first 

S^rson  whom  he  met  upon  the  beach, "  where  dwells  Apelles,'^the 
ory  of  Greece  and  the  admired  of  Asia?"  "  Hence,  not  quite 
twenty  stadia,"  replied  the  Coan.  "  Go,"  said  Megabyzus,  inter- 
rupting the  dialogue  commenced  between  the  islander  and  Comba- 
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bus,  "go  and  bid  Apelles  prepare  to  receive  the  cousin  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  great  king,  satrap  of  Bactria,  Megabyzus,  the  most 
enlightened,  connoisseur  and  munificent  patron  of  the  age,  who  has 
deigned  to  visit  him."  *'  A  Greek,^'  said  the  Coan,  *'  receives  not 
the  commands  of  a  barbarian;  and  he  whom  the  Goddess  of  beaut j 
has  honoured  with  her  presence,  as  the  only  person  capable  of 
painting  her  immortal  charms,  may  well  disdain  the  visit  even  of 
the  great  king."  "  Insolent  knave,  begone,'*  said  Megabyzus. 
Then  turning  round  to  Combabus,  "  You,"  said  he,  **  my  young 
friend,  who  are  instructed  in  the  mysterious  learning  of  Aese 
Greeks,  do  you  believe  the  strange  tale,  that  Venus  has  reallj  ap- 
peared to  this  old  man,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  portrait  paint* 
ed  by  him  r"  *'  The  Goddesses  of  Greece,"  replied  Combabus, 
"have,  according  to  the  divine  Homer,  freauently  visited  mortal 
men  ;  and  the  appearance  of  Venus  to  Apelles  is  certified  by  die 
priests  of  the  soddess,  who  never  lie."  Megabyzus  and  Combabus» 
rode  at  a  quick  pace  in  advance  of  their  splendid  retinue,  and  soon 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Apelles.  They  found  the  old  man  seated 
at  his  door  and  basking  in  the  sun.  He  was  clad  in  a  purple  veplu$ 
of  the  bright  hue  of  Ecbatana.  An  ample  violet-coloured  cnlaina 
of  floscular  cotton,  garnished  with  the  party-coloured  furs  of  the 
wild  animals  of  Scythia,  hung,  as  if  dropped  loosely  from  his 
shoulders,  upon  the  back  and  arms  of  his  chair.  It  was  the  gift  of 
Alexander.  The  son  of  Ammon  did  not  disdain  to  ^uard  the  se- 
cond childhood  of  the  old  man's  age  against  the  vanable  climate 
of  his  Grecian  isle.  Tlie  Scy  tliian  furs  were  an  offerina;  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  that  noble  savage  race  to  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
On  his  head  he  wore  only  a  simple  fillet  or  bandeau,  wrought  bj 
the  hands  of  the  fair  Campaspe — ^that  exemplary  beauty — who  pre- 
ferred the  true  passion  of  a  man  of  genius,  to  the  homage  of  the 
world's  conqueror — and  whom  that  farst  of  conquerors  and  of  he- 
roes so  generously  resigned  to  his  rivals  humility  and  love.  The 
fillet  passed  across  his  forehead,  nearly  shaded  by  the  silver  but 
still  abundant  curls  of  his  hair.  His  sandals  were  of  cerulean  blue, 
laced  round  the  ankles  with  bands  of  the  same  colour.  At  his  feet, 
and  seated  on  the  ground,  were  boys  employed  in  grinding  his  co- 
lours. They  seemed  proud  of  their  ministry,  and  often  looked  up 
to  the  still  bright  expression  of  the  old  man's  eye,  for  his  directions 
or  his  commendation.  On  either  hand  were  beds  of  flowers,  of 
every  variety  of  class  and  hue,  industriously  placed  there  for  the 
purposes  of  his  art.  It  was  from  the  studious  contemplation  of 
these  chefS'i'fBUvre  of  Nature's  colouring,  and  of  those  beautiful 
island  waves  that  ever  fluctuated  in  his  sight,  and  of  the  lovely 
Grecian  sky  above  his  head,  that  he  caught  the  magic  delicacies  of 
outline,  tint,  and  shade,  for  which  he  was  unrivalled.  Apelles  re- 
ceived the  magnificent  stranger  vrith  dignitv  and  ease;  and  Mega- 
byzus, whether  lessoned  by  the  islander  whom  he  had  accosted  on 
fte  beach,  or  subdued  by  the  noble  presence  of  the  old  man,  saluted 
him  witli  the  respect  due  to  his  £;enius  and  his  age.  "  You  come, 
doubtless,"  said  Anelles,  "  to  behold  me,  not  in  this  wasted  and 
worthless  bod  v  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  which  perhaps,  befofe 
Phcebtts  Apollo  shall  have  twice  reposed  him  with  the  goddess  of 
the  western  wave,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  consigned  to  an 
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urn,  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Cos;  but  in  my  better  and  no- 
bler self,  those  pictures  that  have  gained  me  a  name  among  the 
Greeks.*'  *  *  *  Combabus,  having  surveyed  the  gallery  in  mute 
admiration,  at  length  gave  expression  to  his  enthusiasm.  "  Oh ! 
Apelles,"  said  he,  *•  hast  thou,  like  Prometheus,  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  to  animate  these  forms,  and  have  the  gods  in  wonder  of  thy 
genius  spared  thee  his  fatal  punishment?  Behold  those  that  have 
received  the  last  master-touch,  how  thev  seem  to  rejoice  in  the 
glory  of  their  being;  whilst  these  yet  unfinished  sigh  and  struggle 
lor  the  perfection  which  they  are  to  receive  from  thy  wondrous 
art."  Tney  now  stood  before  the  painting  in  succession.  The 
first  was  the  picture  of  Calumny,  in  which  the  malignant  force  apd 
meanness  of  human  passion  was  expressed  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
nature,  without  shocking  the  beholder's  imagination,  or  invading 
the  essential  nobleness  of  fine  art.  Next  in  order  were,  the  two 
famed  figures  of  Victory  and  Fortune;  the  portrait  of  Antigonus, 
whose  loss  of  an  eye  the  artist  concealed  by  painting  him  in  profile ; 
the  several  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great: — ^that  m  Which  young 
Ammon  bore  in  his  right  hand  the  weapon  of  the  ThundeVer,-^ 
Alexander  on  horseback,  surveyinjg  the  field  of  Arbela,  on  the 
morning  of  his  victory,  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. — 
Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  on  foot,  in  the  Persian  tent,  his 
countenance  beaming  effulgent  pity  on  the*wife  and  daughters  of 
Dariu8«— -Alexander  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  with  the  Iliad 
in  bis  hand^^ampaspe  represented  as  a  sleeping  Venus;  her  eyes 
closed,  her  bosom  neaving  gently,  and  the  secret  of  her  dream  es- 
caping in  the  tremulous  movement  of  her  dewy  lips.  *  *  *  Apelles 
now  proposed  to  introduce  them  to  an  inner  gallery,  which  con- 
tained tnat  work  upon  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  immortality — 
his  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea.  *'  Hold,  my  old  friend,"  said  Me* 
eabyzns,  who  had  gradually  assumed  a  cold  and  supercilious  air. 
Megabyzus,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  lord,  and  his  collection  of 
pictures  was  the  richest  in  Persia,  comprising  several  thousands, 
which  had  been  purjchased  for  him  at  vast  sums  in  Greece  and 
Egypt,-— and  all  framed  in  ebony  and  gold.  "Before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,"  said  Megabvzus,  "receive  the  benefit  of  my  judg- 
ment upon  those  that  we  nave  seen."  The  old  man  smiled,  and 
made  a  sign  of  assent.  "  In  vour  figure  of  Calumny,"  resumed 
Megabyzus,  "  I  discover  an  awkward  squint.  Your  Sleeping  Venus 
wants  the  mellow  tone,  the  crisp  colour,  the  racy  taste, — keeping, 
my  old  friend,-— let  me  recommend  to  you  stricter  keeping.  Then 
the  fore-shortening  is  bad,  the  right  thigh  out  of  drawine;  and 
mark  that  false  shadow  upon  the  inferior  upper  section  of  die  left- 
Then  again  your  Alexander  on  horseback,  how  mean  in  drapery, 
how  common  the  attitude,— 4nd  for  the  horse,  it  is  (excuse  my 
frankness,  mv  old  friend,)  a  wretched  figure."  Apelles  could  bear 
no  more.  •*  Hold,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  let  the  charger  which  bore  vou 
hither  be  placed  before  the  picture."  "  Oh !  you  would  appeal  to 
the  living  model,"  said  Me^byzus,  scornfully.  "  Let  the  horse  lie 
introduced,  I  pray  you,"  said  Apelles.  The  steed,  a  truly  gallant 
one,  in  rich  trappings  and  shod  in  gold,  was  placed  before  the  picj 
tare;  which  no  sooner  cau^t  his  eye  than  he  neighed  and  started ; 
his  eye,  his  ear,  his  crest  giving  signs  of  strong  excitement,  whilst 
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he  applied  his  nostrils,  to  minsle  his  breath  with  that  of  tfie  ani- 
m^  that  lived  and  moved  in  the  picture  of  Apelles.  *'  Sir/'  said 
the  painter,  turning  round  upon  tne  satrap,  <*  whilst  you  were  si- 
lent, I  took  vou  for  one  really  superior  to  other  men,  but  by  your 
speech  you  nave  shown,  that  even  this  horse  that  bears  you  can 
judge  a  picture  better."  *  *  *  *  The  mortified  pride  of  Megabyzus 
«  »  «  •  »  Combabus  lingered  behind,  to  salute  Apelles  at  parting, 
and  request  his  permission  to  return.  »*»»♦•♦  Combabus  was 
still  kneeling  in  speechless  adoration  before  t!ie  Ooddess,  when 
Apelles  touched  him  gently,  and  awakened  him  from  his  ecstasy. 
*'  Oh!"  said  Combabus, «  let  me  implore  pardon  of  the  Ooddess  for 
an  impious  doubt  that  lurked  in  my  bosom,  of  her  bavins  revealed 
herself  to  you,  and  of  thee  too,  thou  divine  old  man.  Oh  no,  it  is 
not  in  the  art  of  mortal  man  to  create  that  ima^e  from  mere  inven- 
tion, and  the  pencil  of  Apelles  only  could  eaten  those  traits  of  the 
present  goddess — her  charms  visibly  naked  to  vulgar  sense,  but 
clothed  m  divinity  to  the  soul's  eye,— the  youne  Himeri,  those 
soft  ministen  of  universal  love,  binding  up  the  still  dripping  ring- 
lets of  her  hair,  whilst  the  compassionate  goddess,  but  just  emergent 
from  the  wave,  catches,  with  graceful  bended  neck,  and  listening 
ear,  the  prayers  and  vows  of  lovers."  "  Young  man,"  said  Apelfes, 
"  thou  art  worthy  to  know,  and  thou  shalt  know  this  mystery, 
which  my  lips  will  then  have  disclosed  to  thee  alone  among;  men. 
Stratonice,  aaughter  of  Demetrius,  and  betrothed  bride  of  Belen- 
cus,  filled  Greece  and  Asia  with  the  fame  of  her  charms.  Though 
age  had  already  stolen  away  the  vigour,  and  spoiled  the  form,  of 
my  limbs,  mj  heart,  still  warm,  glowed  with  passionate  curiosity 
to  behold  this  incomparable  beauty.  I  set  out  secretly  from  Co- 
rinth, then  the  place  of  my  abode;  and  after  a  journey  which  need 
not  be  detailed,  reached  Antioch,  the  royal  city  of  Seleucus,  oy^the 
very  day  of  his  marriage  with  this  fairest  princess  of  the  age.  I 
was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  my  arrival,  as  it  is  only  on  occasions 
of  erand  solemnity  that  the  usages  of  Asia  permit  their  princesses 
to  be  publicly  seen.  The  ceremonial  began  with  a  erand  proces- 
sion to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  led  by  the  royal  bridegroom,  the 
bride,  and  the  court.  I  joined  the  procession  as  it  entered  the 
temple,  and  placed  myself  behind  a  pillar,  whence,  unseen,  I  might 
behold  Stratonice.  The  Princess,  completely  enveloped  in  a  large 
veil,  approached  the  statue  of  Apollo.    Two  priests,  who  stood  one 

'on  either  hand,  gradually  raised  the  veil,  and  discovered  that  form 
of  celestial  loveliness.  Oh !  my  young  friend,  it  is  not  in  language 
to  describe  her.  She  seemed  an  immortal  beauty  bending  and 
beaming  before  tlie  imase  of  Apollo,  whilst  the  enamoured  god  re- 
turned the  adoration  wnich  he  received.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
from  the  trance  of  delight  into  which  this  vision  threw  my  senses 
and  my  soul,  I  took  out  my  pencil,  and  tried  to  sketch  the  heavenly 
idea.  The  ceremonial  was  repeated  during  three  successive  days, 
and  each  day  I  returned  to  my  task — ^in  vain.    The  ever-varying 

'  play  of  the  lines  of  beauty,  ana  the  lidit  of  soul  upon  her  counte- 
nance, vanished  from  the  touch  of  pdpable  delineation.  For  se- 
veral'days  the  imaee  of  Stratonice  still  haunted  me,  whilst  every 
effort  to  fix  it  on  the  canvass  failed.  One  day,  at  length,  after  a 
long  reverie,  my  fancy  warmed,  my  enthusiasm  rose.  Toffered  up 
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a  prayer  to  ¥eniis,  {((^  I  reyercdce  the  oods  and  goddessea  of* 
Greece,  young  man,}  the  tutelar  Aeity  of  beauty,  to  inspire  and 
aid  me.    Was  it  reality,  or  imagination  P    I  felt  myself  transport* 
ed  once  more  to  the  temple,  and  there  the  sea-born  Venus  herself 
appeared  before  me,  in  the  form  of  Sratonice,  not  in  the  cumbrous 
splendour  of  her  bridal  robes,  but  clad  only  in  her  divinity,  as  just 
risen  from  the  wave.    I  seized  my  pencil,  and,  with  a  touch  of 
lightning,  sketched  the  picture  which  is  now  before  you.    In  a  few 
days  my  work  was  finisned.    I  loved  it  with  the  piety  of  a  mortal 
towards  the  kindest  daughter  of  Olympus,  and  the  predilection  of. 
a  father  for  the  offspring  of  his  old  age.    Anxious  to  produce  it  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Greece,  I  hastened  to  the  nearest  port,  and 
went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Corinth.    The  weather  was'd^- 
lightful,  and  the  breeze  fair.    But  after  an  hour  passed  upon  the 
water,  the  sun  having  nearly  reached  the  boundary  of  the  west,  a 
small  black  cloud  obscured  a  portion  of  his  orb.     The  sailors  ob- 
served it  with  ominous  silence.    The  cloud  gradually  expanded, 
until  in  a  short  time  its  size  became  prodigious,  and  involved  the 
world  in  darkness.    The  land-wind,  at  the  same  time,  blew  a  tre- 
mendous gale — all  became  terror  and  confusion.    The  thunder 
pealed  above  our  heads.     During  a  trasient  flash  I  seized  and 
clasped  my  picture  to  my  bosom,  as  a  mother  would  clasp  her  child 
in  a  deluge  or  a  conflagration.    The  sailors  observed  me:  supersti- 
tion and  the  presence  of  death  are  the  most  infatuated  and  relentr 
less  counsellors.   A  cry  ran  through  the  ship  that  the  old  man  and 
his  mysterious  packet  nad  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods.    They  seized  me,  and  had  just  dragged  me  to  the  verge  of 
the  vessel,  to  be  flung  into  the  waters,  when  suddenly,  a  happy  in- 
spiration— '*  Hold !"  said  I,  "  wait  for  the  next  flash — it  will  be  but 
a  moment,  and  your  lives  are  saved."    They  released  me.    I  in-  . 
stantly  unrolletf  my  picture,  which  was  painted  on  the  flexible 
canvass  of  Egypt,  folcled  into  a  small  compass.    A  propitious  flash 
came,  and  revealed  the  beauteous  image  to  their  eyes.   /•  Behold,'' 
said  I,  "  it  is  tlie  celestial  daughter  of  the  waves — it  is  Venus,  who  . 
can  save  you  from  the  storm."  The  crew  and  passengers  all  drop- 
ped down  in  wonder  and  adoration,  with  their  faces  on  the  ship's 
deck.    On  a  sudden  the  Goddess  heard  their  prayers,  the  wind 
abated  of  its  fury,  the  black  cloud  that  curtained  Heaven  from  our 
sight  was  rent  asunder,' and  the  twin  children  of  Leda  bhone  forth 
with  hope  and  joy  to  mariners.    We  landed  at  Corinth  with  a 
feeling  of  happiness,  which  may  be  easily  conceived.    On  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  beheld  a  grand 
procession  approaching  my  threshold.    It  was.  composed  of  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  Venus,  who  came  to  congratulate  me  on 
the  signal  favour  and  familiarity  which  the  Goddess  had  vouchsafed 
to  me.  It  appeared  that  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers  had  solemn- 
ly declared  the  appearance  of  Venus  in  the  midst  of  tlie  storm,  to 
rescue  from  a  watery  grave  the  painter  Apelles,  wliose  cabinet  she 
had  visited  in  secret,  m  order  to  employ  his  favoured  pencil  in 
portraying  her  immortal  charms.  *****     «« To-morrow,"  said 
Combabus,  *«  I  depart  from  Greece."    •*  Whither  in  such  sudden 
haste?"  said  Apelles.    "To  Antioch,"  replied  the  young  man, 
.  **  to  behold  this  paragon  of  beauty,  Stratonice,  this  wonder  of  h«r 
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•sex."    **  Beware,  niy  jotmg  friend,"  said  Apelles;  "  you  are  now 

in  the  morning  of  life,  whilst  the  senses  are  yet  fervid  and  unworn.'' 
"  My  mind  is  resolved,"  said  Combabus,  **  and  thou,  my  friend, 
shalt  give  me  letters  of  acquaintance  to  some  friend  of  thine  at 
Antioch."  **I  have  but  one  friend  there,*'  said  Apelles;  it  is 
Erasistratus,  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend  Aristotle,  and  physician 
to  the  Queen.  *♦»*♦>> 

[We  break  offhere  forthepresent,  but  shall  probably  continue  the 
adventure  of  Combabus  and  Stratonice  in  a  future  Number.] 

OLD  CHRISTMAS  TIMES  AT  THE  TEMPLE. 

We  have  not  heart  almost  to  touch  upon  the  merry  days  tliat 
have  been  kept  in  our  halls.  We  address  not  ourselves  to  the 
distant  years  when  knighthood  held  gay  and  gallant  reign  within 
these  borders,  nor  aught  would  we  here  fain  know  of  those  places, 
but  as 

«  ■    the  bricky  towres, 

The  which  on  Thames'  brode  aged  back  do  ride, 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowres.** 

Bowers  indeed !  but  now  forsaken  of  the  good  spirit  that  used  Co 
dwell  therein.  As  to  the  old  virtues  of  hospitality,  social  kindness, 
good-fellowship — ^ihis  goodly  pile  of  ours  is  but  of  yesterday;  our 
benchers  (patriarchal  title !)  have  not  a  touch  of  anticj^uity.  The 
fashion  of  their  persons  is  contemporary  with  the  notions  of  the 
least  amongst  us.  That  they  are  of  recent  date,  you  have  a  probate 
in  whatsoever  they  say — ^in  whatsoever  they  do.  Speak  not  to  them 
of  the  Christmas  of  ancient  days — ^the  epic  times  of  the  Temple — 
the  spring  season  for  the  affections  of  its  young  followers.  They 
will  not  near  you  upon  the  glories  of  the  banqueting  hour,  nor  in 
celebration  of  the  reign  of  the  mighty  Prince  of  the  time,  or  the 
ministry  of  Masters  of  Revels  and  Lords  of  Misrule;  nOr  yet 
touching  the  history  of  the  marvellous  conversion  of  lawyers, 
benchers,  and  "  their  mighty  paramounts,"  (who  may  not  be  lightly 
spoken  of)  into  wilful  abettors  of  the  game  of  blindman's-buff,  know- 
ingly giving  countenance,  aid,  and  support  to  the  practices  of  min- 
strels, jesters,  and  such  like.*  We  had  a  parliament  here  in  an- 
cient times — a  blessing  of  a  legislature  it  was.  The  approach  of 
Christmas  always  brought  a  fall  attendance,  for  then  bills  were 
brought  in,  papers  laid  on  the  table  (and  no  doubt  much  oratory 
spilt  u])on  the  occasion)  for  the  due  solemnization  of  the  merry 
ntes,  time  out  of  mind  celebrated  by  their  good  predecessors. 
They  were  in  earnest  about  the  matter.  Commend  us  to  a  corpo- 
ration for  the  ordering  of  a  feast  Straight  were  ministers  ap- 
pointed— straight  were  the  hands  of  government  strengthened-— 
and  all  their  resources  produced,  to  meet  the  vast'exigency  of  the 
time.t 

*  Dugdal^  in  his  ''Origines  Juridiciales,"  has  extracted  from  the  Regfisten 
of  the  Temple  an  account  of  the  manner  of  spending  the  Christinas  there.  But 
for  a  sprightly  and  picturesque  description  of  the  same  scenes,  we  refer  to  the 
•«  Accidence  of  Armoury,"  by  Gerard  Leigh. 

f  The  officen  of  aU  Idnds  were  chosen  in  full  Pariiaraent,  in  Trinity-term, 
eveiy  year;  and  the  provisions  which  were  contrived  against  Grasses  and  co» 
tingencies^  emhody  much  rare  prtctical  wisdom. 
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But,  by  our  Ladj,  it  is  the  day,  the  Ions-expected  daj  of  rejoic- 
ing;, and  the  tables  are  all  set  Hark  to  uiat  courageous  blast — it 
is  the  grand  procession  with  the  first  course.  Tou  see  our  great 
officers  of  state  at  the  head.  What  a  fantastic  group  would  their 
quaint  costume  make  of  them,  but  for  the  glare  of  those  torches 
borne  in  front!  The  constable  marshal,  for  a  follower  of  Minerva, 
really  shows  bravely  in  his  mail  of  knighthood.  But  see,  the  tables 
have  received  their  destined  burden — the  awful  courtesies  are 
over,  and  the  rites  begun.  Now  mark  that  dish  of  precedence,  so 
reverently  gaa^d  upon  by  all— -4t  is  smoking  beneath  the  "  eyes  in- 
tent^ of  that  wortny  "  auncienf  seated  in  the  place  of  honour. 
That,  Sir,  is  the  boar's  head  soused — it  is  a  stoned  dish,  and  there  are 
secrets  m  its  biography  that  may  not  be  lightly  told.  It  was  amonj 
the  temporalities  that  stuck  longest  to  th&  mitre.*  The  second  an( 
third  courses  are  served  up  with  the  same  ceremony  as  the  first.t 
The  tables  being  **  avoideo"  after  the  banquet,  "  in  fair  and  decent 
manner,"  after  a  due  interval  devoted  "not  to  toys,  but  wine,"  the 
"  auDcientest"  Master  of  the  Revels  (always  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest)  adventured,  as  by  office  bound,  even  upon  a  carol  suited  to 
the  occasion;  and  having  to  the  extent  of  his  eood  voice  diligently 
performed  the  sam^,  had  the  right,  in  virtue  of  the  dangerous  ser- 
vice, to  claim  a  carol  from  one  of  the  company,  who  likewise  nomi- 
nated his  successor.  And  thus  the  laughing  hours  passed  by,  until 
the  clamorous  blast  proclaimed  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  be- 
gan his  reign.  But  of  tiie  delists  of  those  moments,  ere  that  blast 
was  heard,  who  shall  sneak?  The  circle  of  elders  that  you  see 
grouped  about  that  table— what  a  communion  of  high  spirits  is 
there ! — ^what  intelligence-— what  a  tone  of  mind  are  expressed  in 
that  brilliant  period! — what  a  war  of  wit  is  lighted  up  amongst 
them! — ^how  they  smite  each  other  with  their  airy  brands!  But 
hear  the  wild  laugh  from  the  younegroup  beneath  them ;  these  are 
the  known  patrons  of  every  freak — ^the  open  professors  of  mis- 
chief—the very  children  of  Misrule  in  conspiracy  against  the  peace 
of  every  sober  subject  of  his  Mightiness,  the  mat  paramount  of  the 
time.  But  the  Master  of  the  Revels  is  on  £e  floor  with  his  train- 
band of  jesters  and  mummers.  We  will  invoke  them  even  in  the 
words  of  old  Chaucer,  as  worthy  a  member  of  our  Inn  as  has  been 
:ieen  since  his  day : — 

*<  Doc  come,  my  mynstreles 
And  jesters,  for  to  tell  us  tales, 

Anon  in  my  armvage. 
Of  romances  yatto  been  royals, 
Of  popes  and  cardinals, 

And  eke  of  love-longynge." 

*  The  boar's  head  is,  we  believe,  still  served  up  on  Chri6tma»day,  at  Queen^s 
College,  Oxford,  with  ancient  pomp  and  circumstance. 

t  I'he  ceremonial  after  supper  was,  periiaps,  the  most  interesting  of  any. 
Tlje  tables  were  taken  up,  and  the  Prince  took  his  sUtion  under  the  place  of 
honour,  where  his  achievement  was  beautifully  embroidered,  and  advised  well 
of  sundry  matters  with  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations.  TTierc  he  was  at- 
tended  in  true  Oriental  style.  His  Highness  distributed  banouxs  by  the  hands 
of  his  great  officers  with  regal  liberality. 


1£  To  a  Friend, 

A  learned  gentleman  df  those  days  was  no  Sir  Oracle,  that  would 
a  "  wilful  stillness''  affect, 

«  And  with  his  gown  his  gravity  maintain.'' 

The  morality  of  the  time  was  90  ordered  as  that  a  man  mighi  be 
thoneht  good  for  something,  although  he  had  his  teeth ;  nor  was  it 
laid  down  that  to  be  sound  of  limb  was  good  evidence  of  infirmity 
of  mind.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  barrister  of  that  golden  a^e. 
was  enabled  to  pass  through  the  disastrous  chances  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  of  the  Christmas  festival  with  applause ;  nor  was 
it  a  punishable  offence 

''That  he  could  play,  and  daunce,  and  vault,  and  spring. 
And  all  that  else  pertains  to  revelling." 

But  these  virtuous  days  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  glory, 
and  the  pride,  and  the  honour  of  the  Temple  have  fled-— 

*«  Oh !  all  is  gone ;  and  all  tliat  goodly  glee 
IVhicb  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits, 
Is  laid  a  bed." 

And  the  wisdom  of  modern  days  puts  its  ban  upon  such  unprofita- 
ble doings.    A  man  must  be  of  a  serious  turn,  according  to  law, 

^  Bow-a-days,  or  he  may  expect  the  peace-officers  after  him.  You 
talk  of  superstition,  and  pomt  to  the  ritual  of  Popery.  "  You  would 
bate  me  of  half  my  merriment  out  of  spite  to  the  scarlet  lady,"  says 
Selden,  (and  we  cite  the  learned  authority  with  deep  professional 
reverence).  **  There  never  was  a  merry  world  since  the  fairies 
left  dancing,  and  the  parson  left  conjuring."   We  go  not  the  whole 

"^extent  of  this  opinion ;  but  we  own  we  would  consent  to  undertake 
a  reasonable  penance  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister — ^we  would 
not  grumble  at  a  practicable  fair  len^h  of  pilgrimage— -nay,  we 
would  even  tender  our  respects  to  a  fair  wooaen  representative  of 
a  grim  Saint,  if  by  such  concessions  we  could  bring  back  the  days 
and  nights  of  Old  Christmas-time  at  the  Temple. 

A  FEW  Templa&s« 


TO  A  FRIBND. 

HsiraT,  my  fiiend!  thou  gazest  on  mine  eye. 

And  steal'st  thy  lingering  glance  athwart  my  brow, 
Although  thy  kindly  heart  would  (question— why 

Those  once  so  bright,  appear  so  joyless  now  ?« 
Look  on  the  West!  The  sinking  sun*s  last  beam 

Sheds  on  thy  cheek  a  love-like  brilliancy— 
The  sun  is  set;  and  now  thy  features  seem 

More  dark  than  ere  his  rays  illumined  thee. 
Thus  in  Love's  light  my  fond  heait  shone  awhilep 

Too  warm  for  wo,  too  radiant  for  regret; 
Then  beam'd  my  |[lance,  then  flash'd  Uie  tKoughtless  smile, 

But  now  they  shme  no  more— >my  sun  is  set! 


Vet  still,  thank  Heaven !  there  rests  dear  Friendship's  light, 
Its  day  is  not  so  rich*  but  O !  it  knows  no  night ! 


C.  L. 


(    13     ) 
TUS  TRAVEIXIKG  PBOP&NSITIES  AND  OPIlTIOirS  OF  JOHN  BVUU. 

Thk  English  are  allowed  to  be  more  given  to  occasional  migra* 
tion  than  any  other  people;  strength  of  purse,  and  a  national  mor- 
bidness of  temper  that  requires  the  dissipation  of  foreign  scenes 
and  society,  have  been  assigned  as  causes :  to  whatever  extent  they 
ouy  be  so,  they  are  certainly  not  the  only  ones.    Islanders  as  w6 
are,  the  ideal  limits  that  confine  us  to  our  home  are  more  strongly 
marked — it  is  the  ocean  that  rolls  between  us  and  other  countries, 
und  that  unaccountable  impulse  to  self-liberation,  which  we  feel 
locally  as  well  as  morally,  swells  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  barrier  that  obstructs  it.    The  Alps  are  a  noble  boundary  in 
imagination,  but  geographers,  that  unromantic  sect,  destroy  it:^ — 
there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  on  Mount  St.  Bernard,  astride  of 
wiuch  one  may  have  his  ri^ht  foot  in  Italy  and  his  left  in  France-* 
a  feat  of  no  small  sublimity  to  modern  tourists.    This  facility  of 
communication  lessens  the  dignity  of  both  countries ;  the  very  es- 
sence of  erandeur  is  in  the  idea  oi  isolation,  and  we  feel  it  in  the 
boast  of  the  poet— 

**  I  stood  and  stand  alone,  remember'd  or  forgot." 
There  is  no  association  connected  with  our  country,  so  endear- 
ing and  ennobling  as  our  "ocean-wall."  We  are  conscious  of 
bemg  surrounded,  like  the  earth  itself,  with  an  unfathomable  ele- 
ment; and  we  pass  it  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  we  might 
experience  in  voyaging  to  another  planet.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
Continental  nations  of  Europe :  their  journeys  from  metropolis  to 
metropolis  resemble  our  trips  from  London  to  York,  or  to  Man- 
chester—they see  strange  faces  and  strange  people,  but  it  is  the 
plain  road -way  all  along.  Besides,  their  vicinity  and  intermixture 
with  each  other  completely  check,  those  romantic  anticipations, 
with  which  we  look  beyond  sea.  Europe  is  common  life  to  them, 
while  .to  us  it  is  a  drama,  and  a  dream— a  paradise  to  be  explored 
and  enjoyed. 

With  such  current  sentiments  amongst  us,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  should  have  been  overrun  with  tours  and' visits,  barren  journals, 
and  dissertative  quartos  on  leagues  and  posting.  The  proper  pe- 
riod or  fitting  disposition  for  travel  is  difficult  to  fix  on  or  attain; 
—we  should  be  jroung  to  possess  in  its  freshness  the  spring  of  sym- 
pathy and  association ;  and  without  the  knowledge  which  it  de- 
mands years  to  acquire,  the  objects  most  pregnant  with  interest 
will  be'but  a  dead  letter.  Such  things  must  be  left  to  chance:— a 
good  stock  of  animal  spirits  is,  after  all,  the  best  compagnon  de 
voyage;  it  enables  one  to  quaff  the  delicious  draught  of  novelty» 
unmixed  with  that  feeling  of  desolation  that  comes  upon  us,  amid 
foreign  scenes  and  unaccustomed  sounds.  It  is  doubly  necessary 
to  the  ignorant  linguist,  for  vivacity  is  a  language  current  every 
where ;  it  is  always  understood,  and  is  by  far  a  better  interpreter 
than  Blagdon,  or  any  other  Manuel  d^  Voya^eur.  Testy  and  Sen- 
sitive have  put  nothing  on  record  half  so  miserable  as  one  of  our 
Smellfungus's  stuck  in  the  corner  of  a  Diligence,  abandoned  to  his 
own  spleen  and  suUenness.  These  woful  personages  must  exceed- 
ingly perplex  the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they 
journey*  to  discover  what  the  deuce  can  bring  such  living  corpses 
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among  them.  But  there  are  some  of  these  we  should  not  insult — 
the  diseased  and  the  broken,  roanv  perhaps  in  spirit  and  in  heart, 
that  seek  in  more  genial  climes'  to  recruit  their  health  and  life. 
The  numerous  tombs  with  English  inscriptions,  tliat  are  to  be  seen 
in  Pere  La  Chaise,*  and  in  the  burying-grounds  throughout  the 
iSouth  of  France,  attest  the  final  repose  of  many  a  yaletudinarian. 
There  are,  however,  more  substantial  and  less  sentimental  moou- 
ments  of  our  love  of  travel  left  throughout  Europe.  Chateaubriand, 
the  epic  itinerarian,  found  very  comfortable  traces  of  them  in  Pe- 
loponnesus. "  There  is  at  Misitra,'*  says  he,  "  a  Greek  house  of 
entertainment,  called  the  ^ubtrge  Anglaise,  where  they  eat  roast- 
beef  and  drink  Port-wine.  Travellers  are,  in  this  respect,  under 
great  obligations  to  the  English;  it  is  they  who  have  established 
good  inns  throughout  all  Europe — ^in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Spain — at  Constantinople,  ana, at  Athens,  and  here,  even  to  the 
very  gates  of  Sparta,  in  despite  of  Lycurffus.'t  How  would  the 
Pythian  prophetess  have  astonished  the  old  worthies  of  Greece,  if 
she  had  foretold  them  the  establishment  of  English  chop-houses 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon ! 

It  is  easier  to  create  a  demand  for  roast-beef  than  to  write  books 
—our  success  ha^  consequently  been  more  complete  in  the  former 
attempt.  We  have  no  such  traveller  as  Humboldt;  yet  some  peo- 
ple compare  him  with' Dr.  Clarke,  who,  as  a  brother  correspondent 
observes  somewhere,  travelled  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  proviog 
Richard  the  Third  not  so  great  a  villain,  after  all,  as  Shakspeare 
nnd  the  pit  would  have  him.  As  an  individual,  I  must  record  my- 
self to  have  learned  from  that  gentleman's  first  volume  an  abun- 
dance of  information  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile.  I  found  the 
Ru8si;ins  to  be  the  most  amiable  people  in  the  world,  and  tlie 

freatest  rogues;  and  throughout  tl^e  course  of  the  voluroe,'a8  of 
>r.  Clarke's  journey,  they  nse  and  fall  in  the  scale  of  human  ex- 
cellence so  abruptly,  that  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  unfa- 
vourable character  of  the  Russians  to  the  ru^edness  of  their  roadsv 
that  jolted  the  ti*aveller  out  of  good  humour,  while  the  Cossacks 
seem  indebted  for  th^  praise  of  honesty  and  civilization  to  the 
smooth  plains  over  which  his  carriage  glided.  I  am  no  traveller, 
nor  beholder  of  sights;  yet,  like  all  the  world,  took  a  trip  to  the 
Continent  some  years  since,  and  must  say,  that  what  most  asto* 
nishcd  me  were  the  volumes  of  our  tourists.  The  descriptions  of 
columns,  arcs,  facades,  and  colonnades,  are  all  very  correct;  the 
pictures  of  private  society  abroad,  such  as  Lady  Morgan's  "  France," 
may  be  very  correct  for  aught  I  know — ^they  are,  at  any  rate,  very 
entertaining;  but  the  accounts  we  have  been  favoured  with  con- 
cerning the  strange  manners  of  the  people— -the  profound  analyses 
of  national  character  gathered  from  the  alleys  of  Paris— the  levity 
of  the  women — ^the  politeness  of  the  men — ^tbe  cheapness  of  amuse- 
ments— the  profusion  of  the  English,  &c.  &c.  nine  assertions  in 
ten,  appear  to  me  the  exact  converse  of  the  truth. 
To  commence  with  what  I  have  last  enumerated — ^profusion,  what- 

•  There  are  some  lamentable  tnuts  of  national  envy  displayed  in  tlie  beauti. 
ful  cemetery  of  Mont  Louis.  Some  inscriptions  over  the  bodies  of  Englirii 
have  been  nartially  injured  and  de&ced:  that  over  Major  Randolph,  if  we  re- 
collect arignt,  b  one.  f  Itinezaire,  torn.  i. 
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ever  it  may  have  been,  has  ceased  to  be  the  characteristic  of  English 
iinng  in  France*  The  contrary,  indeed,  is  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion.  France  is  crowded  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  English 
economists ;  and  the  eastern  they  have  now  learned,  of  bargaining 
for  every  thing  before-hand,  even  with  the  guides  and  porters  that 
reply  with  a  "  Ce  que  vous  voulez,  Monsieur,'^- — '*  What  you  please" 
<— ^ves  an  appearance  of  parsimony  and  suspicion  rather  than  that 
of  carelessness  and  prodigality..  The  French  tradesmen  find  it  no 
longer  easy  to  put  the  English  under  contribution;  and  even  when 
they  did,  they  had  a  very  good  excuse.  There  is  twice  as  much 
ejctortion  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel,  without  an  atom  of 
the  civility  that  miffht  render  it  palatable.  Let  our  countrymen 
then  not  fay  in  a  double  stock  of  suspicion,  when  they  purpose 
visiting  the  Continent — they  will  no  where  find  more  rogues  than 
they  have  left  at  home.  Tfiere  is  not,  in  any  country  in  Europe, 
one  sixteentii  part  of  the  petty  larceny  that  is  committed  in  London 
alone.  I  never  heard  of  an  Englishman  who  lost  even  a  pocket^ 
handkerchief  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Another  of  the  generally  received  and  erroneous  opinions  en- 
tertained here,  is  the  cheapness  of  an:)usements  in  Paris ;  of  which 
but  one  word.  The  price  of  admittance  to  theatres  is  of  no  con- 
sideration but  to  thorough  play -goers,  that  is,  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  pit.  Now  in  Paris,  altnoueh  the  parterre  or  pit  be  cheaper, 
yet  it  is  farther  removed  from  the  stage  than  ours — it  is  the  cheap- 
est and  least  respected  part  of  the  house,  answering  to  our  upper 
galleries — ^in  short,  it  is  not  where  our  critics  would  choose  to  sit. 

Next  of  all,  the  French  do  not  seem  to  me  a  jot  more  polite  than 
other  people,  and  this  is  a  quality  on  all  hands  allowed  them.  The 
guides  and  others  that  one  will  have  to  pay,  are  undeniably  ex- 
tremely civil ;  but  not  in  our  barbarous  metropolis  do  we  ever  meet 
with  the  intentional  rudeness  and  brusquerie  experienced  at  every 
turn  in  the  French  capital.  The  only  difference  between  the  na- 
tions in  this  point  is,  that  where  we  bow,  they  take  off  their  hats, 
and  where  we  anxiously  seek  tidings  and  news  of  the  health,  hap- 
piness of  friends,  &c.  they  find  time  to  pay  a  compliment  The 
politeness  of  society  is  another  thing — at  present,  I  only  busy  mj* 
self  with  the  erroneous  prejudices,  both  in  our  favour  and  the  con- 
trary, with  which  we  regard  the  nations  of  the  Continent;  and  of 
the  actual  state  of  their  society  among  tliemselves,  the  generality 
of  us  neither  know  nor  care  any  thing. 

The  levity  of  French  women  is  a  necessary  part  of  John  Bull's 
creed,  and  the  part  in  which  he  is  most  completely  mistaken.  That 
the  prejudice  originated  in  truth  is  likely ;  but  if  the  French  had  a 
Due  de  Richelieu,  we  have  had  Lord  Rochester.  Their  own 
writers  allow  that  the  Revolution  has  destroyed  the  French  gal- 
lantry, and  gallantry  may  be  here  taken  in  its'most  comprehensive 
sense.  There  are  no  women  more  modest  and  well-behaved  than 
the  Parisians — ^the  eyes  of  females  in  London  are  fully  as  busy  and 
impudent.  And  the  female  peasants  of  the  country  parts  of  Fiance 
are  much  more  reserved  than  any  of  the  pretty  villagers  of  Great 
Britain. 

Another  of  our  horrors  is  a  French  Sunday;  nevertheless,  I  un- 
derstand that,  at  present,  we  have  full  as  much  shop-keeping  and 
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sale  here  upon  that  day.  The  tlieatres  beine  open  on  tiie  sabbaiU 
is  the  custom  that  most  shock  us,  and  no  wonder — a  London  theatre 
isy  indeed,  a  place  of  profane  amusement.  But  the  aspect  of  th« 
Parisian  houses  is  totally  different — there  is  no  dress,  no  show,  oo 
indecorum  in  the  boxes.  The  men  are  silent,  and  the  womeu 
jmuffled — all  attentive,  sober,  and  at  home,  as  if  they  listened  to  » 
tea-table  conversation  in  our  holy  city.  John  Knox  himself  could 
never  persude  me  that  a  French  theatre  was  the  habitation  of  Satan  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  sentiments  and  passages  which  thej^ 
mark  with  applause,  there  never  was  a  people  in  whom  the  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  and  moral  principle  were  stronger.  If  th^r 
enemies  deny  the  assertion,  it  only  proves  them  to  be  honester 
people  at  tiie  theatre  than  any  where  else,  which  surely  is  not  a 
proof  of  its  being  a  bad  school.  V. 


ROME. 

Two  or  three  pictures  neglected  and  faded, 

By  two  or  tliree  thousand  of  rubbish  o'ershaded. 

Two  or  three  ruins  majestic,  sublime. 

Amidst  heaps  of  old  walls  that  consume  all  your  time. 

Two  or  three  marbles  above  all  our  praises. 

Two  or  three  thousand  of  old  noseless  faces 

New  furbish'd,  new  diristen'd,  and  placed  upon  shelves 

Like  nothing  on  earth,  tliat  I  know,  but  tliemselves. 

A  host  of  inscriptions  which  no  one  can  read. 

With  the  host  of  unfruitful  disputes  which  they  breed. 

Two  or  three  prosing  and  dull  Ciceronies, 

Two  or  three  cousins  and  brothers  of  Bony's.    - 

Some  hundreds  of  churches,  with  many  a  slirine, 

Smoke,  marble,  and  gilding,  damp,  dirty,  and  f»ne. 

Some  thousands  of  monks,  of  all  orders  and  rules,        < 

A  jumble  of  hypocrites,  idlers,  and  fools: 

And  as  many  more  priests,  with  an  air  quite  at  home, 

Fat,  rosy,  and  round,  the  true  Sovereigns  of  Rome. 

Some  forty  old  Cardinals  prank'd  out  m  scarlet, 

With  the  Pope  at  their  head — ^that  s^'mbolical  harlot. 

A  score  of  lay  princes  quite  unknown  to  fame. 

With  nought  princely  about  them,  or  great,  but  their  name. 

Some  nondescript  prelates  vcleped  Monsignori, 

Pert,  flippant,  and  vain,  with  their  dulness  who  bore  ye  ; 

With  lots  of  fine  ladies,  who,  as  I'm  aunner, 

Would  much  rather  give  you  a  bed  than  a  dinner. 

And  two  or  three  houses  that,  open'd  at  nights. 

Without  carpets,  refreshments,  or  fires,  or  lights. 

Group  two  or  three  dames,  v^dth  their  cavalier  cronies, 

And  compose  their  delectable  converzationes. 

With  two  or  three  hundred  of  tradesmen  to  cheat  you. 

And  two  or  three  thousand  of  beggars  to  eat  you. 

Some  scores  of  apartments,  dull,  dirty,  and  dear; 

That  pay  in  a  month,  all  they  cost  in  the  year. 

Restaturateurs  skilful  in  nothing  but  carving, 

Who  give  you  your  choice  between  poison  and  starving. 

Two  or  tlirce  pleurisies  easy  to  purchase 

In  damp  vaults,  ^mp  houses,  damp  linen,  damp  churches ; 

And  two  or  three  agues  you'll  catch  in  the  spring, 

Which  two  or  three  doctors  and  grave  diggers  bring, 

Would  drive  one  to  madness  beyond  all  resources. 

If  it  were  not  for  two  or  three  padr  of  post-horses. 
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OK  THB   STATE   AND   IHPROVEMElfT  OF  THE  TINE    AETS   IN 

ENGLAND. 

It  we  admit  that  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  not 
onlj  demonstrates,  but  promotes,  the  refinement  of  a  nation,  it  can-* 
not  but  awaken  considerable  regret,  that,  remote  as  we  are  from 
perfection,  we  should  not  have  even  made  any  evident  progress  to- 
wards it  in  those  latter  jears,  which  have  afforded  such  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Art. 

It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  objected,  that  the  nation  at 
large  is  not  much  interested  in  the  success  or  reputation  of  artists ; 
for  notwkhstanding  the  occasional  aids  from  Parliament,  and  the 
distmguished  encouragement  by  individuals,  but  little  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  higher  walks  of  Art  of  which  we  can  be  justly  proud. 
Yet  many  of  our  artists  have  travelled,  have  visited  the  reliques  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  been  the  welcomed  and  privileged  visiters  of 
die  richest  galleries.  The  conseauence  of  this  is,  that  the  most 
iavourable  moments  ever  possessed  by  England  for  the  attainment 
of  excellence  in  matters  ot  taste  are  elapsing  without  being  profited 
by ;  and  that,  when  the  present  race  of  Continental  travellers  (who 
see  what  painting  has  been,  what  architecture  and  sculpture  are  in 
the  actual  hour,)  shall  have  passed  away,  we  shall  sink  into  a  Gothic 
oblivion  of  the  nobler  models,  and  shall  be  thrown  upon  and  de- 
pendent on  the  ontalented  efforts  of  the  Endish  school.  In  no 
country  has  Nature  given  the  mind  more  of  the  creative  faculty; 
and  manual  aptitude  is  every  where,  and  in  every  occupation, 
evinced  ;  but  either  the  course  of  instruction  is  faulty,  or  true  ge- 
nius ia  repressed,  or  the  nationally-charged  arrogance  of  self-opi- 
nion directs  the  labours  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  and  even 
too  often  of  the  painter;  and  so  communicative  are  tneir  ill -judged 
decisions,  that  I  heard  an  Englishman,  while  looking  at  the  Thesean 
Temple  at  Athens,  say,  "  that  he  much  wondered  that  some  of  those 
bttildines  had  not  spires ;"  similarly  tasteless  ideas  are  the  general 
ones  otthe  country.  I  had  been  at  this  period  absent  for  many 
years  from  England,  and  on  my  way  to  it,  was  delayed  for  some 
time  at  Rome.  I  met  there  several  English  youn^  men  of  great 
promise,  actively  employed  in  copying  from  the  Italian  school,  and 
exacting,  bv  die  excellence  of  their  specimens,  the  praises  of  the 
most  qualified  judges.  As  the  Continent  had  been  accessible  for 
nearly  seven  years,  ]>eipected  to  see,  in  some  of  the  fine  arts  in  Eng- 
land, an  evident  and  decided  purity  of  design,  and  ability  in  execu« 
tion.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  one  or  the  other;  and  taking 
tlie  three  last  performances  in  the  sister  arts  as  examples,  I  believe 
that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  my  assertion. 

^rhe  most  public  performance  and  cheapest  to  see,  (for  the^  still 
demand  entrance-money  at  St  Paul's)  and  first  in  dignity,  is  the 
line  of  new  buildings  intended  to  ornament  the  City,  and  calcula- 
ted, aa  the  Laareat  thinks,  to  throw  Athens  into  the  shade.  Tq 
the  architectural  student  the  entire  range  may  form  an  admirable 
study  and  spot  of  reference,  for  it  contains  every  style,  from  the 
Athenian  to  the  London — a  tissue  of  incongruity,  non-descript  and 
lonaensical ;  and  the  only  pile  that  can  atone  in  some  degree  for 
Vol,  in.  No.  1,-1822.  C 
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the  muss  of  unharmomousnesst  is*  from  sitttation,  leas  in  a  thorough- 
fare than  the  rest  of  the  defurmed  quantity. 

But  the  general  opinion  has  been  stronely  expressed,  and  we 
must  hope  that,  when  renewed,  it  may  be  in  better  taste ;  for  it  hap- 
pily IS  of  so  perishable  a  construction,  that  in  some  few  years 

The  United  Service  Club-hoiise,  the  Fire-office, 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  the  whole  street  itself, 
(All  its  inhabitants,  we  hope,  being  g;one) 
Shall  iall^a  tasteless  fabric  of  bad  building. 
Nor  leave  a  house  behind. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  journals  accounts  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  sculptured  commemoration  of  theillua- 
trious  men  that  have  bled  for  their  country,  and  I  have  pointed  out 
these  accounts  to  the  foreigners  whom  I  have  met,  with  pride  at 
such  a  judicious  and  grateful  application  of  the  public  funds.  I 
have  sometimes  added,  '<  Here  is,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  pa- 
tronage ;  here  is  the  true  field  for  sculpture.  The  sentiment  thrown 
around  the  sepulchral  monument  must  give  it  a  superiority  over 
your  Hebes,  your  Bacchus,  and  your  Faun;  for  there  is  something 
m  the  subject  to  inspire — to  call  forth  the  magnificence  of  design.'' 
With  all  the  predisposition  to  be  charmed,  1  entered  St.  Paul's. 
The  interior  of  this  superb  church  was  in  a  state  of  complete  ne- 
glect ;  but  it  was  not  until  I  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  monu- 
ments that  I  saw  the  policy  of  the  dirt  I  am  now  convinced  that 
it  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  request  of  the  sculptors  $ 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  for  modesty  is  the  promise  of  amenament. 
1  will  not  make  remarks  on  masses  of  marble  that  are  not  of  recent 
erection ;  but  there  is  a  wretched  national  penury  in  the  spirit  that 
clusters  the  names  of  two  or  three  eallant  officers  on  the  same  beg- 
garly-looking slab  of  marble.  If  uiese  things  are  proposed  as  en- 
courajg;ement  for  the  living,  the  Legislature  must  think  that  human 
exertion  is  easily  bribed.  In  the  latest  monument  that,  by  a  more 
liberal  crant,  has  been  produced  on  a  more  elaborate  scale,  we  will 
notice  tne  design  as  it  is,  and  the  incongruity  visible  in  it,  as  in 
every  other  eroup  where  allegory  is  attempted.  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
was  acknowledgedly  one  of  tne  first  generals  of  the  British  army. 
After  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  suhordinate  services  rendered 
to  the  country,  he  fell  in  the  most  distinguished  battle  of  modern 
times;  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  monument  exhibits— not  the  form 
of  a  General  of  division,  nor  a  full  length  of  an  expiring  hero,  but—- 
a  bust;— -and  so  placed,  that  it  reauires  an  opera-glass  to  observe 
it  well.  Now,  as  General  Picton's  figure,  in  the  artist's  opinion, 
would  not  do  for  sculpture,  he  has  ^ven  us  three  that  he  thinks  may 
answer  better.  A  Victory,  or  an  England,  (I  forget  which)  with  a 
Grecian  face,  handing  a  wreath  for  Picton's  brow  to  a  Roman  Le- 
gionary fwho  cannot  reach  to  Picton's  bust),  and  who  is  to  repre* 
sent  t^  tne  spectator  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  Valour.  Now» 
yre  think  that  a  British  soldier  is  as  emblematical  of  valour  as  any 
Roman  can  be.  And  knowing  that  there  was  not  a  single  Italian 
corps  in  the  armv  at  Waterloo,  any  soldier  of  the  5th  or  88th  n^- 
ments,  who  used  to  lead  in  Picton's  stormin^-parties,  on  visiting 
this  monument,  will  puzzle  his  memory  to  think  to  what  regiment 
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of  the  dHtsion  tiiis  fellow  belonged.  Next,  to  keep  all  female  visi- 
ters at  a  distance,  stands  a  naked  jouth  (gracefullj  sculptured,  I 
alfew),  who  represents  Genius.  The  naked  tmth  ererj  one  hears 
of,  though  it  is  rarely  exhibited  ;  but  this  genius  might  have  had 
clothes  on,  for  in  the  cold  cavity  of  St  Paul's  the  boy  looks  as  if 
freeung.  Is  there  not  generally  a  committee  appointed  to  decide 
on  the  designs,  and  if  nothing  more  in  character  was  submitted  to 
them,  did  it  not  become  their  duty,  with  only  the  wish  to  honour 
the  memofj  of  Picton,  a  regard  for  sculpture,  and  a  disregard  as 
to  the  country  of  the  artist,  to  have  procured  a  design,  such  at  least 
as  would  have  led  the  spectator  into  the  secret— that  a  soldier  of 
the  19th  century  was  thus  honoured  by  the  gratitude  of  his  coun* 
try?  A  free  trade  is  as  judicious  in  the  Fine  Arts  as  in  those  which 
are  necessary  to  existence.* 

The  obiect  of  tlie  public  is  to  have  fine  structures  and  monu- 
ments. There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  composition  in  8t  Paul's  that 
would  not  be  in  Italy  broken  up  to  make  cement;  and  yet  everyone 
.knows  that  these  thinss  might  have  been  procured,  of  elemt  con- 
ception and  hig^  finish,  at  an  inferior  expense.  ~  If  one  of  these  mo- 
numents could  show  itself,  in  its  Italian  quarry,  in  its  new  British 
shape,  **  'twould  make  the  stones  of  Rome  to  nse  and  mutiny,"  ere 
thev  would  submit  to  embarkation  for  England. 

Another  monument  lately  erected,  standing  near  the  door  of  en- 
trance,  is  actually  better,  though  the  artist  miaht  have  made  the 
figures  in  relief  more  effective  and  graceful.  The  principal  fisure 
is  of  General  Hay,  who  is  dressed  in  uniform,  and  the  effect  of  the 
costume  is  not  ungraceful  as  misht  be  supposed.  In  these  things  we 
have  been  too  much  slaves  to  old  ideas.  If  a  man  of  the  present 
day  looks  dignified  in  existence  and  becoming  in  modem  costume, 
does  he  not  ^ve  the  idea  of  more  active  and  manly  power  than  the 
philosopher  m  his  cumbrous  robe?  and,  ephemeral  as  the  fashion  is, 
should  he  not  be  represented  as  he  liven?  How  comes  it  tiiat  the 

Gunter  alone  has  stepped  over  this  narrowness  of  taste?  Our  no- 
es stand  in  the  frame  in  their  official  dresses,  or- in  the  common 
costnme,  oar  military  as  British  military;  all^ry  is  not  crowded 
into  the  painting  containing  the  modem  portrait.  And  what  artist 
would  pencil  but  the  bust,  surrounded  by  the  personified  attributes 
of  the  mind? 

Now  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  course  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  eliciting  a  better  taste  for  the  arU,  and  in  the  artisU  themselves. 
First,  as  to  the  obligation  enUiled  on  the  Country,  to  disgrace  the 
appearance  of  its  religious  edifices,  in  particular,  by  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  native  art  The  profession  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  of  op- 
tional adoption,  because  tiie  student,  before  he  can  feel  necessity, 
must  incur  expenditure,  and  pass  much  time  without  enuriument. 

*  I  ds  not  deny  the  skiH  of  ti&e  sculptor  in  what  he  hsi  done  (the  lias  not 
hdagsculptuKd),  but  I  awert  that  a  paxliamentaiy  grant  ianot  to  be  given  for 
copies  or  ideaa  of  antique  figures,  when  the  country  wanted  the  fiill  represcp. 
ta&m  of  a  contemporary  peraonage.  Bad  as  the  composition  and  workmanship 
of  many  other  monuments  are,  still,  where  the  princip^  figorc  rfthe  subject  is 
piesented  in  the  principal  repcvsentation,  we  cxperienoe  aoioc  feeling  oi  ssias- 
faction. 
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If  a  young  man  without  the  natural  requisites  for  success,  Tolunta* 
rily  enters  on  the  career  of  an  artist,  the  country  is  certainly  not 
called  on  to  indemnifj  him  for  his  miscalculation  of  his  powers. 
But,  from  the  system  pursued  by  the  public  guardians  and  fosterers 
of  art,  a  few  leaders  in  the  particular  branches  have  an  exclusive 
certunty  of  employment,  and  allow,  in  the  indolence  even  of  ge- 
nius, much  of  their  powers  to  remain  dormant.  If  invitations  Tor 
designs  for  the  next  recjuired  monumental  grdup  were  extended  to 
ell  Europe,  we  should  eitlier  produce  amongst  ourselves  sometkins 
of  perfect  beauty,  or  we  should  be  the  means  of  introducing  socn 
sculpture  as  might  originate  a  new  school  in  England.  Something 
of  this  kind  should  be  done,  to  save  us  from  the  laughter  of  the 
Continent.  Our  painters,  whose  art  is  more  difficult,  have  com- 
pletely outstripped  the  architect  and  sculptor.  They  introduce 
vnth  a  superior  effect  the  modern  female  face,  and  on  the  neck  of  a 
goddess  or  a  Virtue  it  is  appropriately  placed.  But  if  they  acted 
Rke  our  sculptors,  we  migiit  expect  to  see  the  combatants  in  the 
Peninsular  battles  in  Roman  or  Greek  caparison,  as  well  as  a  Bri- 
tish Kin^. 

Speakine  of  battles  brines  me  to  the  third  illustration  of  my  pre- 
mises.   The  Directors  of  uie  National  Academy  have  given  a  sum 
of  public  money  for  the  most  rhapsodical  picture  that  ever  adorned 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition -room.    The  picture  is  entitled  *'  The 
Triumph  of  England."    Of  course,  allegory  is  largely  employed  j— 
not  classical  allegory,  but  the  wildest  fantastical  expression  is  given 
to  dreams,  which  could  have  sprung  alone  from  the  oppression  of 
the  incubus.    The  composer  ot  this  picture  is,  by  declaration,  and 
all  nreyious  study,  an  animal -painter,  and  unsurpassed  as  such ;  hot 
in  tnis  instance,  when  the  noblest  embodying  of  idea  was  requisite 
to  give  a  conception  of  the  proudest  era  of  the  British  monarchr, 
the  competition  should  have  been  thrown  open  to  tlie  world.    We 
wanted  to  illustrate  a  crowd  of  splendid  achievements,  and  should 
not  have  been  restrained  in  the  gratification  of  that  wish  by  the 
narrow  and  quite  unnecessary  care  of  attending  to  the  interests 
of  a  well-established  artist*    The  British  School  of  Painting  (in 
a  rapid  state  of  advancement)  owes  its  best  success  to  private 
patrona^ ;  but  the  hitherto  existing  ordinances  and  rules  of  its 
academic  direction  have  not  much  benefited  it.    Let  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Academy  reject  all  designs  that  possess  incongrui- 
ties.   Let  us   nq  longer  see  buildings  disfigured    bv  unprece- 
dented orders;  nor  a  Greek  structure  surmounted  by  a  spire; 
nor  a  female  with  Greek  features  introduced  in  the  same  group 
with  a  male  figure  of  Roman  lineament:  when  those  faults  are 
avoided,  architecture  and    sculpture   may  derive    improvement 
from  national  encouragement,  and  painting  be  prevented  from 
degenerating  into  wild  imagination.    But,  to  succeed,  the  compe- 
tition must  Be  thrown  open  to  all  England;  and  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  all  Europe.  The  talent 
of  the  British  artist  should  alone  procure  him  the  monopoly  in  the 
market  When  England  produces  the  best  artists,  it  will  be  against 
our  interest  any  longer  to  encourage  those  of  the  Continent    In 
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the  most  justly  cherished  branch  of  painting— the  portrait  who 
thinks  of  employing  an  Italian? 

Finally,  as  the  most  abundant  exercise  of  sculpture  is  in  the  field 
of  monumental  commemoration^  we  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to 
consider  what  might  be  the  fleeting  and  self-inspiring  reflections  of 
some  of  those  men  who  are  the  sculptor's  subjects,  if  they  were 
alive.  Would  not  Pictoo  think  his  memory  neglected,  if  he  saw  it 
only  perpetuated  by  a  bust?  Did  Craoford  lead  in  at  Rodrigo's 
breacn^  and  M*Kinnon  over  its  mine,  and  think  only  to  be  clustered 
in  the  same  wretched  medallion  or  tablet?  Did  Le  Marchant 
charge  for  immortality,  to  be  handed  to  posterity  in  profile  ?  If  we 
do  not  correct  these  matters,  let  us  renounce  our  pretensions  to  a 
share  in  the  encouragement  of  judicious  art,  and  remain  a  commer- 
cial people.  But  if  we  would  still  make  the  attempt  to  unite  taste 
to  tlie  other  parts  of  the  national  character,  let  the  field  of  Art  be 
as  the  Olympic,  open  to  all  comers.  Propose  the  prize  for  excel- 
lence to  all  the  Continent,  and  England  may  become  the  field  of  all 
competition,  the  arena  of  European  talent,  tne  emporium  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  it  may  before  long  be  her's  to  boast  her  Milo.  Why  not 
act,  in  respect  oY  the  fine  arts,  as  we  would  in  tiie  sciences  ?  If  we 
require  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  astronomy  or  mechanics,  do  we 
not  propose  the  prize  of  discovery  and  elucidation  to  all  the  ta- 
.lented  of  every  country  ?  Did  we  limit  the  proposal  of  reward  for 
the  chronometer  to  the  native  of  England  ?  it  we  thought  the  naval 
architecture  of  another  state  superior  to  that  of  our  own,  whether 
ought  we  to  adopt  the  foreigner's,  or  lavish  our  patronise  on  the 
less  skilful  native  constructor's?  Had  the  principles  which  at  pre- 
sent direct  us  in  the  mode  of  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  always 
swayed  public  opinion,  England  could  not  have  been  the  favoured 
country  of  Holbein^  yandyKe,and  Kneller ;  nor  should  we  have  had 
a  Reynolds,  or  a  Lawrence,  and  portrait-painting  would  have  been 
as  imperfect  as  some  other  departments  of  the  art         W.  W.  W. 


SONNET^ 

Written  9n  tdiHing  the  tpot  inhere  the  earUer  yeart  of  the  Writer  vere  pasted, 

JLoTED  haunt  of  guiltless  hearts  and  golden  hours! 

Home  of  mj  youth,  and  theme  of  youthful  song ! 
How  joyous  in  thy  now  neglected  bowers, 

My  thoughtless  boyhood  chased  its  days  along ! 
Yes,  1  may  roam,  a  pilgrim  in  the  throng— 

May  many  a  sweet  rose  in  the  desert  find — 
But  ne'er  shall  twine  a  wreath,  those  scenes  among, 

Home  of  my  youth!  like  that  I  left  behind. 
Thy  warbling  brooks,  that  huah  the  cradled  wind. 

Breathe  tiie  deep  dirge  of  hopes  and  pleasures  fled ; 
And,  'mid  thy  haunted  loneliness,  the  nund 

May  people  vacancy,  and  list  the  dead : 
The  light  of  days  long  faded  into  dreams-^ 
The  rambow  ot  the  past— still  round  thee  glows  and  gleams. 


Jl«' 
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Ev'n  now  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 

I  St  me  down  a  penave  hour  to  spend.      Gommmitu. 

Wb  arrived  at  Orbe»froin  Dijon,  by  way  of  Salins  and  Pontlu*lier 
— «  road  full  of  beauty,  and  a  worthj  introduction  to  this  lovel j 
Pays  de  Vaud«  A  few  leagues  from  Dijon,  about  Auxonne,  as  we 
^  drove  alow  the  plains  near  the  Saone,  we  first  saw  the  bold  blue 
outlines  ofthe  Jura ;  and  at  Salins  we  entered  into  one  of  its  deep 
valleys,  with  all  the  picturesque  accompaniments  of  fir  forests  and 
impending  mountains.  We  had  now  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the 
tame  mediocrity  of  French  landscape,  and  though  the  post-book  told 
us  we  were  in  the  DeporUmeni  du  Jura^  the  forests,  the  mountains, 
the  glens,  the  streams,  the  pastoral  cottages,  assured  us  we  were  on 
the  venje  of  Switzerland.  Nothing  can  l^  finer  than  the  drive  from 
Pontaruer  to  Orbe.  Pontarlier  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  of  pas* 
ture  watered  by  the  Doubs*  The  wooded  barrier  of  tne  Jura  rises 
majestically  above  the  town,  and  the  hig^  road  runs  through  a  pass 
between  perpendicular  rocks  so  narrow  as  to  have  been  fonneriy 
shut  in  by  gates,  the  posts  of  which  still  remain.  On  the  cliff  on 
one  side  is  perched  the  fortress  of  Joux  beetling  over  the  road. 
Here  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confined  by  Napoleon,  and  died 
of  cold,  hunger,  and  grief.  The  rock  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  tiie  site  of  a  frontier  fortress.  Nothing  but  a 
refinement  in  oppressive  cruelty  could  select  the  fortress  for  a  state 
prison.  A  soft  ereen  valley,  sunk  deep  between  mountains  risii» 
abruptly  and  richly  clothecf  with  the  deep  men  of  the  fir,  now  af* 
forded  us  a  passage  through  the  chain  of  Ae  Jura.  At  die  village 
of  Balaigne  we  passed  the  frontier.  An  inspection  of  our  passports 
by  one  of  the  Oendarmtrie  Vaudoige,  with  a  sabre  by  his  side,  and 
iiberti  ei  PatrUf  the  motto  of  die  Canton,  glittering  on  his  helmet» 
somewhat  disturbed  the  romantic  illusions  of  the  scene,  and  the  as* 
sociations  connected  with  a  pastoral  republic.  The  drive  by  Balaigne 
and  Montcharand  to  Orbe  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Here  it  is  that  you  first  command  a  Swiss  prospect,  with 
all  its  luxuriant  variety  of  mountain,  forest,  orchards,  valleys,  lakes, 
alps,  and  snows.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  was  obscured  by  the  mists 
orthe  evening,  but  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  lay  br^t  and  slittering 
below  us.  Orbe,  though  not  a  pretty  town  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  that  I  know.  The  character  of  the  neighbouring  scenery 
has  a  smiling  loveliness,  and  a  teeming  fertility,  which  I  never  saw 

Sualled.  The  neatness  of  the  villages,  the  cleanly  respectability 
the  people,  their  large  well-built  cottages  and  farms,  the  beautiful 
Sistures,  vineyards,  orchards  that  slope  down  to  the  romantic  river 
rbe,  which  alternately  roars  in  cascades  through  rocks,  and 
meanders  through  an  expanse  of  meadow,  the  town  with  its  stee- 
ples and  old  Roman  towers  on  a  vine-covered  eminence  above  the 
river,  the  upland  pastures  of  the  Jura  covered  with  flocks  of 
cows  and  goats  and  studded  with  white  cUfet»— add  to  this 
scene  of  beauty  the  black  fir-clad  ridge  of  the  Jura  above,  the 
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gjlitterifig  lakes  in  tte  plaiiis  below,  and  the  white  brdien  majestic 
Alps  glittering  in  the  far  horizon ;  and,  perhang.  Nature  can  liardly 
supply  a  more  enchanting  scene  of  beauty  and  all-varied  grace  and 
liuninance.    A  tone  of  retired  peace  and  primitive  repose  reigns 
throughont  the  place.    The  old  Swiss  warrior  of  the  13th  century, 
who  stands  on  Uie  fountain  in  jthe  little  market-place,  looks  as  if  he 
had  lifted  his  stone  sword  without  molestation  for  centuries.    A 
£ne  beech-tree  luxuriates  on  the  walls  of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and 
the  cascade  formed  by  the  Orbe,  under  the  picturesque  stone  bridge, 
murmurs  in  harmony  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  tranquil 
spirit  of  the  place.  The  day  after  our  arrival  we  went  to  dine  with 
one  of  the  old  families  of  the  country.    The  dinner  was  at  one 
•'clock.    Tlie  house  and  establishment  had  an  air  of  respectability, 
and,  without  any  indications  of  wealth  or  luxury,  a  certain  air  of 
gentlemanlike  simplicity.  Its  inhabitants  we  found  hospitable,  sim*  * 
pic,  and  well-informed.    A  veteran  Swiss  gentleman,  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  Swiss  guards,  was  particularly  pleasing.    Though  his 
life  had  been  half  spent  with  his  r^ment  at  Paris,  he  was  perfectly 
Swiss  in  character  and  manners;  plain,  unaffected,  loyal,  and  sensi- 
ble, attached  in  every  thing  to  the  old  rggwM,  eloquent  on  all  matters 
of  roral  economy,  crop,  vintages,  seasons,  &c.  much  like  an  Eng- 
lish country  squire,  with  the  exception  of  more  of  polish  in  his  man- 
ners, and  Jess  of  shrewdness  in  bis  conversation.    In  the  evening 
(that  is,  at  six  o'clock)  we  accompanied  our  hospitable  friends  to  a 
sainfe  dansanUf  at  the  house  of  a  Juge  de  paix  tor  the  district*-4in 
officer  of  modem  introduction  since  the  suppression  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratic jurisdiction  of  Bailiffs,  and  the  erection  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
into  an  independent  republican  canton.    Here  we  saw  united  all 
Ike  beau  monde  of  Orbe  and  the  neighbourhood.  Coffee,  tea^  liqueurs, 
delicious  fruit,  amd  home-made  confectionary,  were  handed  about  in 

Ksat  abundance — ^not  by  liveried  lacqueys,  but  by  the  neat  handed 
yllises  of  the  establishment.  The  old  family -nurse,  of  portly  di- 
mensions, and  adorned  with  a  stately  well-starched  mob-cap,  pre- 
sided over  the  refectory  and  its  administrators.  A  bright  galaxy  of 
Swiss  mothers  and  daughters,  dressed  with  simplicity  and  taste, 
encompassed  the  saloons;  while  the  gentlemen,  urithout  any  of  the 
English  display  of  silk  stockings  and  pumps,  occupied  the  centre  of 
tiie  rooms  In  clusters,  as  they  used  of  yore  to  do  in  London,  and 
still  do,  we  believe,  in  car^-parties  at  two  days' journey  from  the 
metropolis.  A  spacious  temporary  saloon  was  Hshted  up  as  a  salle 
de  daise,  where  waltzing,  in  all  its  varieties,  was  kept  Up  with  great 
spirit.  'Die  Udies  appeared  to  be  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and 
many  more  married  women,  and  women  of  *'  a  certain  age,"  were 
among  the  couples  than  are  seen  in  an  Ekiglish  ball.  .  The  Juge  de 
foia;  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  waltzers ;  and  members  of 
the  **  Grand  Conseil,"  and  Deputies  to  the  Diet,  did  not  disdain 
the  pleasures  of  a  ball.  A  rational,  unpretending,  and  sociable 
mirth  reigned  in  the  entertainment,  with  an  absence  of  all  luxury 
and  costly  preparation  which  I  never  saw  equalled  in  any  society 
of  eonal  rank  in  other  counti*ies.  We  took  leave  at  midniabt^— no 
emsn  of  carriages  and  servants  blocked  up  the  gateway.  The  moon 
had  risen  high  above  the  Jura,  and  was  glittering  on  the  river  Orbe 
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which  flowed  close  by  the  hovse;  and  tiie  fair  dancen  regnned 
their  homes,  after  their  simple  amusement*  by  the  lights  of  nature 
and  a  fine  climate,  without  the  aid  of  lamps  or  prancing  horses. 

We  drove  the  other  day  to  Val  Orbe,  three  leagues  from  Orbe.  N'o 
traveller  who  visits  this  part  of  Syritzerland  should  neglect  seeing 
this  beautiful  village,  and  the  singular  and  lovely  source  of  the  Orbe 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  our  way  we  visited  a  cascade  formed  bv 
the  river  Urbe,  near  the  village  of  Ballaigne.  The  exquisite  limpicT- 
ness  of  the  water,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks  fringed  and  tufted  with 
luxuriant  brush-wood  and  beech  saplings,  the  sequestered  shades 
which  embosom  the  foaming  torrent,  render  this  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting waterfalls  I  have  seen.  At  Ballaigne  we  left  the  carriage* 
and  put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  sturdy  Swiss  peasant,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  cascade.  Tlie  man  was  dressed  in  a  greasv  pluah 
jerkin,  a  large  straw  hat,  looee  trowsers,  no  stockings,  and  shoes 
not  weather-tight.    He  appeared  civil  and  intelligent ;  and  a  Swiss 

Ssntleman,  who  accompanied  us,  seemed  to  pay  him  some  deference* 
n  returning  from  the  cascade,  and  wishing  him  good  morniii|g,  I 
begged  him  to  take  three  francs  for  his  trouble,  which  he  declined 
with  a  civil  and  dignified  bow.  I  soon  learned  my  mistake,  when 
our  Swiss  friend  informed  us  that  our  Cicerone  was  no  less  a  per*- 
sonage  than  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud 
•—a  modern  Cincinnatus,  who  mingles  the  labours  of  the  field  with 
the  dignified  functions  of  the  senate.  We  had  forgotten  that  we  were 
now  under  a  pastoral  government.  How  far  the  crook  and  the  foren- 
sic toga  consort  advantageously  together,  may  perhaps  be  a  question. 
The  village  of  Val  Orbe,  with  its  neat  and  well -roofed  cottages,  its 
picturesque  spire  embosomed  in  poplars  and  orchards,  stands  by  the 
side  of  the  Orbe  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  lovely  valleys  of 
the  Jura.  The  Orbe  has  its  singular  source  a  mile  higher  in  the  val* 
ley.  Leaving  the  village,  we  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream 
through  the  richest  meadows,  the  valley  gradually  narrowing,  the 
majestic  fir-clad  mountains  on  each  side  growing  bolder  and  more 
perpendicular,  and  finally  enclosing,  with  tneir  gloomy  wooded  bar- 
rier, the  lovely  jglen  through  which  the  stream  lows  and  murmurs. 
Bark  funereal  pines  and  delicate  larches  shade  the  rocky  precipices, 
and  overhang  the  stream.  The  scene  is  wild,  sequestered,  and  filled 
with  asolitar;^  and  shady  stillness.  We  began  to  wonder  whence  the 
stream  could  issue,  till  we  at  last  found  its  source,  and  beheld  it,  with 
delight  and  astonishment*  gliding  forth  in  all  its  pellucid  beauty, 
from  a  lofty  wall  of  rock  amidst  the  shade  of  these  sylvan  recesses. 
The  atream  is  seventeen  feet  in  width,  and  four  or  five  in  depth  at 
its  issuing  from  the  rocks.  It  flows  forth  from  the  rock  without  a 
ripple,  and  at  first  glides  and  waves  over  the  most  ^een  and  grace- 
ful moss,  till  masses  of  rock,  detached  from  the  heights  above,  in- 
terrupt its  course,  and  break  its  waters  into  murmuring  eddies  and 
cascades.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  romantic 
than  the  whole  scene ;  and  no  one  who  has'  visited  it  can  wonder 
that  poets  should  have  peopled  the  fountains  and  streams  of  the. 
woods  with  Naiads  and  Undines.  Saussure  prefers  the  source  to 
that  of  Yaucluse,  for  beauty  and  interest.  Its  sin^larity  is  not  less 
remarkable  thim  its  beauty.    The  water  is  furmshed  by  the  small 
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Ldces  of  JoQx  and  Bmisses,  which  are  dtiiated  Acm  <ha  roeha  of 
Val  Orbe  at  an  etavadofi  of  660  feet  above  die  source.  Thesa 
lakre  discharge  thamselreft  throagh  taaiiais  betareen  Ae  varticai 
coachea  of  rock»  and  penetrate  through  the  mouotaia  down  to  the 
saofce.  We  retarned  to  dine  at  Val  Orbe,  at  a  conforUble  inn. 
where  delicious  trout  from  the  rirer  were  served  up  in  varioae 
attractiTe  shapes.  The  Orbe,  among  its  other  recommendations, 
is  famoos  for  its  trout ;  and  those  caught  in  the  basin  of  the  source 
are  reckoned  the  most  delicate.  We  returned  to  Orbe  in  a  lovdy 
anmmer  evening. 

The  drive  from  Orbe  to  Lausanne,  by  La  Sarra  and  Cossonay^is 
a  continaed  scene  of  fertility  and  graceful  beauty.  The  haziness  of 
a  sultry  atmosphere  cleared  up  as  we  approached  Lausanne,  and 
o^ned  to  us  the  miyestic  chain  of  the  nigged  and  purple  Alps, 
with  their  white  heads  capped  by  the  clouds,  or  glittering  in  the 
sun  for  a  continuous  length  of  above  thirty  leagued.  Lausanne  it* 
self  is  one  of  the  u^iest  and  most  inconvenient  towns  on  the  Coa<- 
tinent.  The  hills  and  slopes  in  the  town  render  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  drive  in  a  carriage  with  safet]r.  The  cathedral  is  a  venera- 
Me  Gothic  stniotnre,  in  a  fine  situation,  commanding  the  lake  and 
ike  mountains.  The  town  presents  scarcely  any  objects  of  inter- 
est; but  it  is  surprising  how  little  they  are  missea.  Nature  in 
Switzerland  is  all  in  ail.  She  has  here  built  her  perennial  throne, 
and  reigns  unquestioned  mistress  of  all  our  sympathies  and  sensa- 
tions. Art  scarcely  puts  in  a  single  cMm  to  our  regard ;  and  those 
which  it  does  present  are  of  a  very  inferior  interest  Monsieur  de 
Chateanbriana  would  say  that  the  hand  of  man  has  here  been  kept 
in  awe,  and  checked  by  the  overwhelming  wonders  of  the  universe, 
and  the  pnesens  DeuSj  which  manifests  itself  in  every  glacier  and 
everjT  yailey,  has  taught  him  a  lesson  of  bumilitV;  ana  confined  his 
aspiring  powers  to  the  humble  occupations  of  tilling  his  fields  and 
protecting  his  dwelling  from  the  avalanche  and  the  torrent.  Cer- 
tun  it  is  that  no  countiT  {possesses  more  of  useful  economy  and 
institutions,  and  less  of  tne  interest  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  the  taste- 
h\  refinements  of  social  life,  than  Switzerland.  Splendid  churches, 
handsome  palaces,  costly  monuments,  fine  country-seats,  galleries 
of  pictures,  showy  eauipases,  luxurious  mansions,  are  here  sought 
for  in  vain;  but,  on  tne  other  hand,  you  hare  neat  fums  and  good 
&mers,  good  breeds  of  cattle,  excellent  dairies,  drill-ploughs, 
eream  cheeses,  and  even  admirable  gold  watches  and  musical  snuflf*- 
boxes.  In  a  word,  the  genius  of  man  has  here  a  tendency  to  the 
useful  and  mechanical.  It  is  in  nature  alone  that  the  mind  finds 
those  unbounded  stores  of  beauty,  grace,  and  curiosity,  which  form 
Ae  interest  of  the  country — ^that  the  phUosopRer  meets  new  won- 
ders to  excite  his  speculation  and  repa^  his  research— the  poet 
living  scenes,  that  embody  the  loveliest  v&ions  of  his  fancy— •while 
the  mere  rambling  desaitory  traveller  refreshes  his  feelings  and 
his  faculties  at  the  pure  fountain  of  nature,  quickens  his  percep- 
tions of  the  beautiful  and  the  mind,  and  brings  home  with  him  to 
Ibe  doll  routines  of  life  a  feast  of  sweet  and  innocent  remembrances. 
At  Lausanne  we  had  the  gratification  of  visiting  the  ^reat  classic 
^^  of  our  stage,  whom  we  round  enjoying  leisure  asd  literary  ease^ 
VounLNo.!.— 1832.  D 
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and  distingQuhed  reputation,  antongBt  all  the  charms  of  pictnr^ue 
Datare.  His  abode  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasingljr 
situated  campi^es  near  Lausanne,  commanding  a  loipelV  prospect 
of  the  lake  and  the  Alps.  The  interior  unites  all  the  diennce  of 
a  foreign  villa  with  the  comfort  of  an  English  gentleman's  man- 
sion ;  and  vre  considered  ourselves  highly  fortunate  in  spending 
some  most  agreeable  hours  with  its  interesting  host  and  a  seleittion 
of  individuus  eminent  in  the  literarj  i^iUs  o?  our  country.  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  a  chief  ornament  of  this  interesting  circle;  and  her 
conversation  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new  warmlh  and  eloquence 
from  the  inspiring  scenes  which^  she  was  visiting  for  the  first  time. 
Her  descriptions  of  the  sensations  she  had  experienced,  and  the 
deep  admiration  she  had  felt  in  witnessing  the  wonders  of  Alpine 
nature,  particularly  on  her  first  entrance  into  Switzerland,  and  her 
visit  to  the  Alps  of  Berne,  had  all  the  energy  of  truth  and  the  ^low 
of  real  sensibility.  As  we  stood  in  a  window  of  Mr.  Kemble's  vUla, 
listening  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  charming  enthusiasm,  and  joining;  in  her 
expressions  of  admiration,  the  moon  was  streaming  in  all  her  lus- 
tre across  the  glassy  lake  spread  out  before  tiie  house.  The  Alps 
on  the  opposite  bank  marked  out  their  dark  and  jasged  outlines  on 
the  pure  blue  of  the  Heavens.  It  was  impossible  toehold  an  even- 
ing or  a  scene  of  more  exquisite  and  lovely  repose;  and  the  society 
in  which  we  enjoyed  it,  and  by  which  it  was  enjoyed,  gave  an  in- 
creased zest  to  its  beauties.  Lord  B;pon,  who  by  the  way  is  the 
be^t  of  companions  and  guides  in  Switzerland,  has  seizea  every 
feature  of  a  moonlight  scene  on  the  lake  with  his  usual  power  ana 
felicity. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  betwe^i 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains  dusk  yet  dear, 

Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 

Precipitously  steept  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fn^rance  from  the  shore 

Offlowers  yet  iresh  with  childhood:  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good  night  carol  more — ^ 

Cbildx  Habold,  Canto  iii. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Lausanne  on  occasion  of  a  very  strictly 
observed  fast,  which  occurs  annually  in  the  month  of  September. 
It  was  observed  with  a  degree  of  ceremony  and  strictness  much 
beyond  the  observances  of  a  Sabbath.  Divine  service  commenced 
at  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Cathedral  and  the 
other  churches,  and  a  succession  of  prayers  and  sermons  was  deli- 
vered without  interruption  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  All 
business  was  suspended-HOot  a  single  shop  was  open— and  the 
churches  were  thronged  to  overflowing.  As  soon  as  one  service 
was  at  an  end,  the  congregation  depaned  to  make  room  for  fresh 
worshippers;  while  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  a  fresh  pastor. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  zealous  solemnization  of  the  day,  it  was 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  after  an  inc^uiry  of  at  least  a  score 
individuals,  many  of  them  of  considerable  information,  we  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  any  specific  account  of  the  orison  of  die  fast 
All  agreed  that  it  was  of  j^t  antiquity,  and  intended  to  comme- 
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morate  dome  signal  instance  of  the  divine  protection  extended  to 
the  country  t  beyond  this,  no  information  was  to  be  obtained.  If 
this  had  been  in  a  Catholic  canton,  where  ceremonies  descend  as 
an  inheritance  from  generation  to  generation,  without  inquiry  as  to 
their  meaning  or  origin,  it  would  have  excited  no  wonder;  but  it 
appeared  verjr  singular  to  see  a  shrewd  inauirinjg  race  of  Calvinists 
praying  and  singing  from  morning  till  nignt,  without  being  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  tendency  of  their  devotions. 

Lausanne  is  now  the  capital  of  the  modern  Republic  of  the  Can- 
ton de  Vaud-"" a  strict  democracy  founded  on  French  principles, 
and  governed  according  to  French  systems.  By  the  instigation 
and  help  of  the  French,  the  Vaudois  threw  oifin  1798,  the  domina* 
tion  of  the  aristocratic  government  of  Berne,  which  bad  governed 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  with  a  mild  and  paternal  rale,  favourable  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people,  but  apparently  somewhat  too 
exclusive  in  the  preference  of  the  Bernese  to  all  municipal  and 
magisterial  offices,  and  not  at  all  congenial  in  its  spirit  to  the  new 
theories  of  freedom  disseminated  in  Switzerland  by  the  French. 
From  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and  citizens  of  Berne,  the  country  has 
now  passed  to  that  of  the  native  citizens  and  peasants.  A  great 
revolution  in  property  and  consequence  has  taken  place,  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  noble  families  and  sentlemen  of  the  country,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  bourgeois^  ana  the  whole  second  class,  to  in- 
creased authority  and  affluence.  Feudal  rights  are  for  ever  abo- 
lished. Manors,  lordships,  tithes,  seignonal  privileges  of  every 
kind,  are  destroved.  These  formed  a  principal  source  of  income 
to  most  of  the  old  families  of  the  country,  who  received  a  very  in- 
adequate indemnification  for  their  losses  in  a  redemption  of  these 
rights,  not  of  the  most  equitable  or  honourable  kind,  oy  the  new  go- 
vernment of  the  canton.  An  old  Baron,  who  had  left  his  patri- 
monial chateau,  and  retired  to  another  canton  in  consequence  of 
these  proceeding,  told  me  in  an  indignant  tone,  **  line  me  con* 
venoU  plus  de  vivre  sous  un  gouvernement  de  paysansJ^^  A  short 
time  ago,  a  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  Grand  Council  took 
place  Mtweeo  a  man  of  familv,  education,  and  talents,  and  a  clever 
and  aspiring  blacksmith.  Tfie  present  state  of  parties  in  the  can- 
ton enabled  the  latter  to  succeed  with  triumph.  The  Canton  de 
Vaud  is  the  only  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  posts  have  recently 
been  established.  They  are  not  remarkably  well  regulated.  The 
stations  are  in  general  too  long,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  in- 
dividuals willing  to  undertake  the  novel  trade  of  rostmaster;  and 
their  expense,  compared  with  those  of  other  continental  posts,  is 
exorbitant.  JSf\nninally,  the  whole  system  is  copied  from  that  exist- 
ing in  FranTce— the  prices  of  horses  and  postillions  are  the  same.  A 
post  is,  as  in  France,  nomiMally  two  leagues.  But  in  France  there 
IS  a  tolerably  honest  conformity  between  the  lieut  de  pays  and  the 
lieue  de  poste;  whereas,  under  the  •'Peasant  Government"  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  this  relation  is  most  shamefully  forgotten.  For 
instance,  from  Lausanne  to  Geneva  is  a  distance  of  eleven  leagues, 
as  the  government  mUe-stones  tiiemselves  inform  you ;  but  the  ^- 
vemment  post-book  also  informs  you,  that  the  distance  for  which 
travellers  are  to  pay  is  no  less  than  sixteen  leagues :  viz.  eight  posts. 


tB  SaiMits  to  my  CkUftn  skeping. 

Hift  Iket  M<  tii€  families  tff  Hie  toontry  rcrely  eTail  tkeaseWee  of 
tte  poat8»  traveHiDg,  ibr  the  Hiost  part,  either  with  their  own  horses 
or  tbese  of  a  fM»ietftrwr--ai»d  the  **  Peasant  GoTernident"  sets  the 
example  of  considerine  all  fair  and  lawful  gaia  that  can  be  extract* 
ed  from  the  parses  of  foreigners* 

So  nfot  accase  me  of  too  groveling  a  spirit,  in  trdaUing  yea  with 
sordid  statistics  frooi  the  l^nks  of  Lake  Leman.  These  earthly 
matters  are  a  part  of  a  traveller's  neeessary  occupation }  and  I 
know  no  oonntry  where^  unfoptanately,  they  are  more  perpetaaUy 
thrust  on  his  notice  than  in  this  lovely  Swltzei'land.  Bre  long»  vou 
shull  hear  sosietlfing  of  the  not^  inspiring  tc^ics  of  Lakes,  Alps, 
aiid  Qlaciers.  I>« 
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XVbat  hcAy  calmneas  brooded  o'er  the  nest. 
Where  fbu|^— and  each  A  treasure — Blecpin^^  l»y, 
Treasares  in  caskets  of  fhul  human  claj. 

Bat  ftir,  thbu^  fhdli  \ty  Beaiity^s  teal  impre«M. 
The  long  6aak  e^elaahea  op  Fnncis'  cheek 

TemDer'd  tbe  daniaak  blush  that  mantled  there. 

But  neep  could  scarce  subdue  his  ardent  air. 
Where  ^1  the  daj's  past  feelings  clearly  speak. 

On  Richard'A  sunt*hke  paleness^alcyon  Peace    . 
Had  \tA  the  impreMHOn  df  his  latest  pmev : 
And  they  who  paufM  to  giiz(&— few  ootild  fori>ea^^ 

Felt  holy  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes  increase. 
Bend  o'eVthe  couch  of  childhood — 't  wUl  control 
Paanon'^  wild  itotHH-and  purify  thy  soul. 

^Hj  wp's  luxuriant  curls,  w^^  ^nt  of  snow, 
Where  diarkly  delicate  his  eyebrows  sKohe» 
His  lovitig  Face,  that  sculpture  well  misfit  owi^ 
Where  heuthlbl  joy  dilRised  its  purest  |4ow. 

By  WtlKsni's  softer  el^anee  were  Isidi  • 
,  Whose  bewl^  neck  confidiitfp  lore  porUmy'd: 
80  droops  the  ^ght  labumum,  fond  to  blend 
Where  the  rich  clusters  of  the  lilac  tend. 

But  in  th^  inmost  cAtaitabel'  one  recKn^s, 
A  iingle  hiki  within  het  downy  nest ; 
A  pearl  dels^h*d*-<!0o  nrecious  Ibr  the  test : 

Round  no  fond  neck  ker  pollih'd  aim  entwinest 
Lovely  and  lone,  this  sweeter  blossom  lies, 
JUA  leht  to  iesnilh— but  rijieniit^  Itit  tho  Aits. 


(    *9    ) 

I.1TEBA1IT  BECOLLBCTIOHS  OV  tiOVDOIT* 

Thjuk  is  oothiDg  pleManter  to  me  than  to  visit  scenes  enriched 
«ith  classical  recollectioBS.  I  would  willingly  encounter  the  ma^ 
flrta.  firovided  I  might  read  Livy  in  Rome,  take  a  turn  round  the 
Forum,  and  leap  down  all  tliat  remains  of  the  Tarpeian  precipice. 
Kot  all  the  smiling  treachery  of  Ali  Pascha  should  prevent  me  from 
visiting  the  shores  of  Greece;  and  I  would  cheerfully  run  the 
chance  of  being  spitted  on  a  Mameluke's  lance,  if  I  might  behold  the 
**  Memphian  grove  or  green"  where  Osiris  *'  trampled  the  unshow- 
ered  gnias  with  lowings  loud."  But  fate  ha,s  denied  me  this  grati* 
ficadon,  and  planted  me  for  life  in  the  centre  of  London.  Had 
one's  fortones,  indeed,  confined  one  to  the  small  circuit  of  some 
obscure  country -town,  unhallowed  by  any  of  the  associatiotts  which 
the  traces  of  genius  excite,  and  where  the  sole  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon which  is  recorded  in  its  annals,  is  some  young  curate,  who 
possesBod  Latin  enough  to  lay  ghosts,  one  might,  perhaps,  have  had 
some  just  cause  of  complaint.  Not  so  in  London.  There  Is  scarce* 
ly  «aie  of  our  illustrious  Countrymen,  who  has  not  either  first  be- 
held the  light  within  its  walls,  pursued  his  avocations  within  its 
circuit,  or  laid  his  bones  to  rest  beneath  its  soil.  Our  kings,  our 
statesmen,  our  most  celebrated  wits  and  scholars,  our  warriors,  our 
men  of  sci^ice,  have  almost  all  of  them  left  some  memory  of  their 
existence  within  the  boundaries  of  the  mietropolis  ;  and  indeed  I 
sometimes  think  I  would  rather  remain  an  innabitant  of  the  city 
where  Russell  bled  and  where  MUton  is  buried,  than  become  a  de- 
nizen of  the  country  in  which  Virgil  sang  and  Brutus  struck  for 
liberty. 

In  general  we  can  acquire  only  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  an  author  from  the  writing  which  he  leaves  behind  him. 
His  personal  character,  his  habits,  htt  little  tastes  and  peculiarities, 
survive  but  in  the  anecdotes  which  his  contemporaries  may  happen 
to  transmit  to  us.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  facts 
like  these,  which  seem  to  render  us  the  intimates  of  departed  ge- 
nius. The  same  feeling  is  strongly  excited  by  visiting  the  scenes 
which  have  been  formerly  graced  by  their  presence,  and  which 
seem,  in  softie  degree,  to  bring  us  more  nearly  acauainted  with 
them.    And  not  only  do  those  places  which  the  intellectual  of  for- 


days  have  rfesided  in  or  visited,  acnuire  an  interelit  in  our  eyes, 

but  even  the  acenos  which  they  have  alluded  to  in  their  works  ex-* 
cite  a  portion  o^  the  same  feeling.  Nay,  even  the  places  which 
have  been  chosen  by  our  writers  of  fiction,  our  dramatists,  and  our 
novelists,  as  the  theatres  of  their  tales,  have  a  thousand  pleasant  as- 
sociations thrown  around  them.  Who  can  wander  through  Wind- 
sor forest  without  thinking  of  Heme's  oak  and  Fal&taff,  or  of  Pope's 
beautiful  lineal  and  with  what  rich  fiincies  has  the  Scotch  novelist 
•a^ested  Camaor-place !  For  my  own  part  I  must  confess,  that  I 
almost  feel  more  fascinated  at  visiting  the  scenes  of  these  fictitious 
adventtirers,  than  if  all  the  affairs  that  had  been  transacted  there 
had  possessed  an  Ustorical  existence. 

To  an  Eagliahiman  London  is  fiill  of  all  these  asoociatioas.    He 
<an  scarcely  lake  a  step  without  eftcottfitering  some  relic  of  other 
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times*  to  revive  in  his  mind  maDj  a  pleasant  recollection^—- Several 
of  our  greatest  authors  have  been  cockneys  bom,  have  lived*  or  have 
died  in  London.  In  the  poems*  in  the  correspondence*  in  the  lives' 
of  our  celebrated  wits  ana  authors,  we  find  |ierpetttal  references  to 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  almost  innumendile  instances 
the  scenes  of  our  dramas  are  laid  there ;  and  it  would  be  diflfeuit 
to  mention  a  novel,  in  which  either  the  hero  or  the  heroine  does  not  at 
some  period  or  other  pay  a  visit  to  London.  Was  it  not  in  a  street 
near  nanover-square  that  Lad j  Bellaston  received  the  stolen  visits 
of  Tom  Jones  ?  Captain  Booth' was  incarcerated  in  a  lock-up-house 
in  Oray's-Inn-lane ;  Evelina  lodged  in  High-Holbom;-*-bnt  such 
an  enumeration  would  be  endless.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
walk  through  London  and  trace  out  these  localities.  I  onee  resoiv* 
ed  on  such  a  pilgrimage  myself,  but  made  very  little  progress  in  it ; 
my  journev  proved  a  very  short  one.  My  terminus  it  quo,  as  the 
lawyers  call  it,  was  Fleet-market,  and  my  terminus  ad  quem^  Cha- 
ring-cross ;  yet,  unpromising  as  the  way  appeared,  I  was  astonish* 
ed  to  find  how  many  curious  recollections  were  scattered  along  it. 
I  commenced  my  walk  at  Fleet-market,  where  formerly  Fleet- 
ditch  used  to  flow  m  muddy  pride.  It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of 
the  Goddess  whom  Gay  has  celebrated  in  his  **  Trivia  :"-^ 

«« She  downwaid  glides, 

Ugfats  in  FleetKiitch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 
•  ••••• 

'    Where  oommon  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep. 
Whose  torrents  rash  from  Holbom's  fatal  steep. 

But  Fleet-ditch  is  still  more  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
games  in  *<  The  Dunciad."  Here  01dmixon*at  the  poet's  plea- 
sure, *<  shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunsed  outright"  Smediey 
"  dived,''  and  Concanen  *^  crept"  Into  £is  miry  stream*  in  short. 
Pope  delighted  to  plunge  all  his  dull  enemies.* 

Fleet-street  has  been  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
It  used  formerly  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  books.  Thus  when  Gay 
anticipates  the  renown  which  his  *<  Trivia"  will  acquire*  he  says— 

<*  High  raised  on  Fleet-street  posts,  conagn'd  to  fame. 
This  work  shall  shine,  and  wafters  bless  my  name.** 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chaucer  is  said  to  have  trodden  the 
pavement  of  Fleet-street*  wherein  it  is  alleged  that  he  was  so  irre^ 

*  F^m  this  spot  the  Fleet  Prison  may  be  seen,  near  which  readed  the  accom- 
modating Parson,  whose  readiness  to  unite  young  couples  was  one  ^leat  cause 
of  the  passing  of  the  marriage-act,  26  Geo.  II.  I  mention  this  reminiscence  for 
the  benefit  of^die  lawyers.  Pennant,  in  his  *<  London,"  gives  an  entertaining  ac^ 
count  of  tins  reveruid  g^tleman  t— **  In  walking  akng  the  street  in  my  youth, 
on  the  side  next  this  prison,^  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the  question* '  Sir* 
will  you  walk  in  and  be  married  ?'  Along  this  most  lawless  place  was  hung  up  a 
sign  of  a  male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  *  marriaget  performed  iffitfdn^* 
written  beneath— a  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking 
before  his  shop,  a  squalid  profligate  figure,  dad  in  a  tattered  plaid  mgbt-gown» 
with  a  fieiy  nice*  and  ready  to  couple  youfora  dnun  of  gin  or  a  roU  of  tobacco. 
Our  great  Chancellor*  Ixm  Hardwicke*  put  these  demons  to  flight*'* 
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lig^oira  as  to  beat  a  Franciscan  friar.  Within  tiie  purlieus  of  this 
street  too,  Johnson  resided  many  years  of  his  unhappy  life;  and  as- 
suredly, if  his  spirit  be  suffered  to  revisit  this  terrene  sphere,  it 
would  haunt  his  favourite  Fleet-street*  To  a  bibliomaniac,  how- 
ever, it  possesses  superior  attractions,  for  here  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
Hved  at  tiie  Faucon,  and  printed  his  "  Fruyte  of  Tymes"-  in  1515, 
at  the  sffne  of  die  Sun. 

Opposite  St.  Dunstan's  Church  I  saw  a  knot  of  wm  homines,  un- 
sophisticated creatures  fresh  from  the  country,  who,  with  upraised 
eye  and  half-open  mouth,  were  waiting,  with  wondering  impatience, 
till  the  giant  time-killers  should  strike  the  hour  of  nve.    It  was 
equally  new  to  roe,  and  I  joined  the  little  throng  to  observe  and 
partake  of  their  pleasure.    But  to  me  St.  Dunstan's  had  a  greater 
attraction  than  even  the  marvellous  hammers  of  these  representa- 
tives of  old  Time.  It  was  to  this  holy  place  1}iat  the  divine  Clarissa 
used  to  steal,  to  offer  up  her  pure  vows  to  that  Heaven  of  which  she 
was  so  soon  to  become  an  inhabitant.    I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw 
her  with  her  saint-like  eyes  bent  down,  as  she  returned  from  morn- 
ing-prayers, and  retiringly  sought  the  solitude  of  her  lodging  in 
King-street,  Covent-garaen.    Throuth  the  disguise  of  her  **  ordi- 
nary gown,"  and  **  her  face  half  hid  by  her  cap,"  I  could  trace  her 
soverei^  beauty  and  her  heavenly  purity  of  spirit.    I  saw  too,  in 
the  terrified  depression  of  her  gracefiil  form,  and  in  the  lovely  in- 
quietude of  her  features,  the  symptoms  of  a  heart  which,  thourii 
bnAen,  was  still  ill  at  rest.    In  ner  carriage  there  w^re  still  tfie 
remains  of  her  early  dignity*    The  vision  faded  from  my  eyes— 
but  from  my  heart  never.    The  impression  it  left  on  my  mind  was 
like  that  of  a  vivid  dream  from  which  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened.  I  felt  sure,  if  I  walked  to  King^street,  I  should  find  the 
house  in  which  she  lodged—^*  Smith— -a  glove  maker  as  well  as  sell- 
trV    I  was  sure  I  should  see  "  his  wife  the  shop-keeper,  a  dealer 
also  in  stockings,  ribands,  snulT,  and  perfumes — a  matron-like  wo- 
man, plain-hearted  and  prudent.    The  husband  an  honest  industri* 
DOS  man."    **  The  Lady"  used  also  to  attend  prayers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel,  which  is  thus  more  sanctified  to  me  than  by  the  me- 
mory of  the  crowd  of  dignified  lawyers  whose  knees  have  bent 
witmn  its  walls,  or  whose  ashes  repose  beneath  its  roof.    I  almost 
resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  those  places,  which  imagination 
has  hallowed  with  the  presence  of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

A  little  farther  onwards  I  reached  the  comer  of  Chancery-lane, 
and  vainly  I  looked  for  the  house  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  simple-hearted  men  that  ever 
painted  a  picture  of  themselves,  and  left  it  for  the  delight  of  pos- 
teritv.  Shame  on  that  lucre  of  gain  which  promoted  some  narrow- 
minded  citizen  to  demolish  tlie  roof  under  whicn  thy  head,  honest 
Isaak  Walton,  once  sheltered  itself!  While  peace  and  contentment, 
and  quiet  happiness,  have  any  charm  for  mankind,  the  dwelling  of 
gentle  Piscator  should  have  been  sacred.  When  the  spirits  were 
ruffled  and  troubled  with  the  worid's  vexations,  it  would  have  been 
as  though  oil  were  cast  on  the  ang^y  waters,  if  we  could  have  en- 
tered a  dwelling  which  the  tranquil  memory  of  Isaak  Walton  stiH 
filled.    Surely  it  would  have  answered  upon  such  a  site  to  have  es- 
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tablished  an  angler's  shop— naj,  within  a  few  doom  of  it,  cm  the 
Tcmple«bar  side,  I  did  obsenre  the  indicia  of  an  establishment  of 
the  kind**the  glass-case  contiining  a  pike's  head— the  staffed 
perch-^the  treacherous  wooden  fr<q;s-^e  bright  many-coloured 
flies,  and  the  graceful  bend  of  the  rod,  from  which  a  golden  fish 
contentedly  dangled*  Should  the  shttde  of  Piscator  revisit  this 
scene  of  his  earthly  sojourn,  what  pleasing  recollections  must  these 
memorials  inspire !  We  learn  from  the  life  of  Piscator,  that  his 
first  residence  in  London,  as  a  shop-keeper,  was  in  the  Royal 
Burse,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Oresham.  Here,  indeed,  Isaak  must 
have  found  considerable  diflSculty  in  turning  himself  round,  for  his 
shop  was  only  seven  feet  and  a  half  lone  and  five  feet  wide.  Here 
did  he  dwell  until  the  year  16£4,  when  ne  removed  to  a  house  **  on 
the  North  side  of  Fleet-street,  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of  Chan«  , 
eery-lane,  abutting  on  a  messuage  known  b^  the  sign  of  the  Har- 
row*"—From  this  description,  i  presume  his  house  occupied  tiie 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Thomas's  Magazine  for  bonnets,  maffii, 
shawls,  and  other  lady*like  paraphernalia,  now  stands.  Walton  ia 
said  afterwards  to  remove  to  Chancery-fauie.* 

As  I  tamed  my  eyns  to  the  left,  I  observed  the  portals  ef  the 
Temple ;  and  the  tragical  story  of  all  the  unmerited  sufferings  and 
grievous  tortures  of  some  of  the  most  valiant  spirits  of  the  world 
came  freshly  over  my  mind.  I  could  not,  however,  afford  time  to 
abandon  myself  to  the  indignation  which  the  memory  of  perverted 
justice  is  so  apt  to  inspire ;  I  contented  myself  therefore  with  be<» 
stowing  a  hearty  malediction  on  that  monster  of  France,  PhiUp-le** 
bel— ^' 11  mal  di  Francia"— '^  il  nuovo  Pilato" — as  Dante  very  pro* 
perly  calls  him,  for  commencingthe  persecution  of  these  brave  and 
innocent  men,  and  on  our  own  Edward  H.  for  so  pusillanimoasly 
following  such  evil  advice  and  eicample. 

And  this  is  Temple-bar !  this  is  the  grand  entrance  into  "  our  good 
City  of  London"— Bufliciently  shabby  too.  Here  the  Whittingtona 
for  the  time  being,  on  each  royal  visit,  shut  the  ^ate  in  their  sove* 
reign's  face,  in  onler  to  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  it  to  him ;  and 
upon  this  arch  the  head  of  many  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  has 
been  baked  in  the  sun,  in  expiation  of  hb  misguided  zeal.  The 
disgusting  practice  of  exposing  the  mutilated  bodies  of  State  crimi- 
nals—a practice  only  suited  to  the  meridian  skies  of  Turkey, 
seems  happily  on  the  decline  amongst  us.  Glorious  is  the  reiga 
in  which  tne  blood  of  the  subject  flows  not  for  State  oAfences.  How 
glorious  does  this  circumstance  render  the  government  of  Queea 
Anne.  Let  us  hope  that  the  reign  of  George  lY.  may  be  distin^^ 
guished  by  the  same  merciful  celebrity. 

But  stay !  I  must  not  pass  the  site  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  which  was 
dose  to  Temple-bar,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  thee,  O  rare 
Ben  Jonson.  Here,  in  a  chamber  dedicated  to  ApoHo,  didst  thoa 
and  thy  choice  spirits  assemble,  to  taste,  at  statea  periods,  the  en- 
joyments of  intellectual  conviviality !  and  here  didst  thou  promulge 

*  Chanceiy-lane  is  famous  for  bein^  the  birth-pkcc  of  the  unworthy  and  uv 
fortunate  Lord  Strafford. 
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^r  the  governuient  of  the  society  thy  famous  kges  canviviales* 
Here  too  did  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  day  sometimes  con^egate. 
"  1  dined  to-day,"  says  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  "  with  Dr. 
Garth  and  Mr.  Addison,  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple-bar,  and 
Garth  treated." — ^This  tavern  took  its  name  from  the  sign  which 
was  suspended  before  it,  of  St.  Dunstao  tweaking  the  nose  of  the 
Evil  one  with  a  pair  of  hot  tongs.  I  don't  think  that  even  St.  George 
ever  performed  so  valorous  an  exploit 

On  entering  the  Strand,  the  first  literary  recollection  that  struck 
me,  was  the  account  Dean  Swift  has  left  of  the  accident  which  he 
here  met  with.    Let  me  give  the  Dean's  own  words. 

*<  Coming  home  this  evening  I  broke  my  shin  in  the  Strand,  over 
a  tub  of  sand,  left  just  in  the  way.  I  got  home  dirty  enough,  and 
went  straight  to  bed,  where  I  have  been  cooking  it  with  gold-beat- 
er's skin,  and  have  been  peevish  enough  with  Patrick,  who  was  near 
an  hour  bringing  a  ras  from  next  door."  I  would  willingly  have 
been  soused  over  head  in  a  bed  of  mud,  could  I  but  have  seen  that 
trip  of  Jonathan's— it  must  have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  have  be- 
held the  Dean  in  a  passion  with  the  tub  of  sand.  His  broken  shin 
waa^  however,  very  refractory,  and  refuse^  to  get  well.  In  one  of 
hia  letters  he  says,  "  I  walked  too  much  yesterday  for  a  man  with 
a  broken  shin ;''  and  again :  "  This  sore  shin  ruins  me  in  coach- 
hire;  it  cost  me  no  less  than  two  shillings,"  &c.  &c.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  same  letter,  we  meet  with  the  following  elefi^nt  pas- 
sage respecting  this  accident  **  I  dined  with  Sir  John  Fercival» 
and  saw  his  lady  sitting  in  the-  bed  in  the  forms  of  a  lying-in  wo- 
man ;  and  coming  home,  my  sore  shin  itched,  &c.  but  I  am  now  got 
to  bed,  and  have  put  on  alum-curd,  and  it  is  almost  well."  I  would 
not  have  been  Patrick,  the  Dean's  valet,  while  his  shin  was  thus 
aflBcted,  no,  not  even  for  the  brilliant  gold-laced  hat,  the  price  of 
which  his  master  stopped  in  his  wages. 

^*hat  author  ever  excited  such  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
coutttrvmen  as  Shakspeare  ?  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  scenes 
of  his  dramas,  are  hallowed  ground.  I  need  only  mention  the  Boar's- 
head  in  Eaatcheap,  in  which  such  pleasant  visions  have  been  created 
bv  the  genius  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Washington  Irvine.  So  many  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  are  laid  in  London,  that  a  geography  of  'them 
would  be  really  entertaining.  Clement's  Inn,  near  the  Strand,  has 
a  peculiar  charm  for  me — it  was  once  the  residence  of  Justice  Shal- 
low !  **  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where  I  think  they  will  talk 
of  mad  Shallow  yet"  Who  can  pass  the  entrance  without  remem- 
bering how  *' Jack  FalstaiT  broke  Skogan's  head  at  the  court-gate 
when  he  was  a  crack  not  thus  high."  How,  on  the  same  day,  the 
Justice  did  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind 
Gray's  Inn.  Poor  Shallow  !  Clement's  Inn  seems  to  have  been  to 
him  the  '^ green  spot"  to  which  his  memory  ever  reverted  with  pride 
and  with  pleasure.  The  very  name  conjured  up  the  recollections 
of  his  youthful  days,  when  he  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  or  lay 
all  night  in  the  Windmill  in  St  Geor^e's-fields.  Though  the  fat 
knight  would  insinuate  something  against  the  veracity  of  the  Jus- 
tice,—^ this  same  starved  Justice  hath  done  nothing  bat  prate  to 
me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about 
Tumbull-street,  and  every  third  word  a  lie  duer  paid  to  the  hcari?r 
Vot.m.»o.l.— 1822.  F. 
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than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  sapper  of  a  cheese  paring." 

**  Ah  i"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  reached  the  comer  of  Arundel-street, 
'*  am  I  then  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  learned  Selden  ?'*  Yes, 
hither  that  austere  scholar  bent  bis  willing  steps,  to  examine  the 
famous  marbles  which  had  lately  arrived  from  tke  East,  and  which 
then  lay  in  the  Arandel-gardens,  from  whence  they  afterwards  de- 
rived tneir  appellation.  And  with  him  came  his  learned  compa* 
nions,  Patrick  Young  (Patricius  Junius)  the  Royal  Librarian,  and 
Richaird  James,  who  was,  '*  critically  seen  both  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.''  It  will  be  some  time  ere  such  a  trio  shall  again  pace 
the  fla£S  of  the  Strand. 

As  1  wandered  on,  I  reached  the  site  of  those  celebrated  literary 
games  which  are  described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Dunciad.  The 
emulous  authors 


■  "took  their  stftnd 


Where  the  tall  Ma3r.pole  once  o'erlook'd  the  Stnnd ; 

But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

A  Church  collects  the  saints  of  Dnuy-lane.'* 

Who  can  forget  the  race  between  Curll  and  *<huge  Lin  tot  P'' 

**  Wide  asa  windmill  all  his  figure  spread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bemaid  rows  his  state. 
And  left-legg'd  Jacob  seems  to  emulate." 

The  Strand,  no  doubt,  would  furnish  a  thousand  curious  recol-* 
lections,  both  historical  and  literary.  Our  chief  nobility  nsed  to 
reside  between  it  and  the  Thames,  as  the  names  of  the  various 
streets  yet  sufficiently  testify.  But  the  skies  threatened  a  shower, 
and  I  hastened  forward.    I  could  not,  however,  avoid  casting  a 

fiance  up  Lancaster-court,  as  I  passed,. where  the  wise  and  witty 
^orson  used  to  pay  visits  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  resided  there, 
and  on  whom  he  made  the  philological  epigram,  which  the  Sexage- 
narian has  ^ven  on  his  brother's  "  taking  a  medicine  of  names  not 
a  few,"  which  I  shall  however  forbear  transcribing.  By  the  by,  the 
Cider-cellar,  in  Maiden-lane,  was  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Pro- 
fessor, after  visiting  the  Dean  of  Westminster  or  Bennet  Langton. 
•—As  the  drops  now  be^an  to  descend,  I  spurred  on  *'  my  Bayard  of 
ten-toes,"  as  an  old  wnter  says,  and  arriving 

•«  "Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide,* 

I  took  refuge  in  Mr.  Colnaghi's  print-shop«  R. 
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LETTER  m. 

MISS  LYDIA  BARROW  TO  MISS  RITTT  BROWN. 

coirrsim. 

'  Mm/ing  AccidentM  by  FlootP^-^J^Tepiune  enemy  to  Female  MHre^Cattle  of 
OmnUo^^Gui^*  Hospital — Mrt,  Jordan/^^Jfn,  Monsoon'e  JBoartUng'tckool^ 
Logiet^o  Syttem^-Famty  Pride— Balaam — Mmmment-yard  and  Jeniealem 
JSonaparte^-'Mon^t  Wood~cut9—M(^or  Cartvrtight  and  Billy  Jittetin^^Ingt^ 
the  Btttchet^-^BU  Mode  of  changiftg  an  ^dndmttratiofir^Princce^  in  Fleet* 
otrreti-^Bddeae,  (nU  not  Corpues  andtohy — Parting  Benediction, 

Ob,  Kitty!  such  bawling,  such  tnmpling  of  decks! 
Such  tales  of  sea-monsters,  tornailoes,  and  wrecks ! 
My  puce-colour'd  cloak  is  soak'd  through  with  the  run: 
You  never  would  know  my  green  bonnet  >pun ; 
The  silk  is  all  cover'd  with  spots,  and  the  feather 
Flaps  down  like  a  lily  in  boisterous  weather: 
The  lining's  not  hurt,  so  I  mean  to  unrip  it; 
Bat  the  surge  has  ouite  ruin'd  my  white-spotted  tippet; 
And  the  waves  of  tiie  ocean,  like  ill-natured  brutes, 
Have  rotted  the  fur  on  my  blue  leather  boots. 
In  short,  what  with  monsters  who  haulM  my  portmanteau 
Ashore,  half  as  big  as  the  man  in  Otnmto; 
Grim  figures  in  trowsers,  who  quiz  our  noblesse, 
And  say,  when  they  mean  to  be  certain,  they  guess; 
And  inns,  where  the  folks,  cheek-by  .jowl,  close  their  eyes, 
Ten  beds  in  a  room,  like  the  patients  at  Guy's: 
I'm  like  Mrs.  Jordan,  unable  to  teH 
If  I'm  dead  or  aKve,  Lady  Loverule,  or  Nell! 

Tou  and  U  «in  in  arm,  ever  destined  to  grapple, 
When  the  school,  two  by  two,  walk'd  on  Sunday  to  Chapel : 
Where  I  gave  a  nod  to  Tom  Osbome,  and  you 
A  smile  to  George  Hughes,  in  the  opposite  pew : 
Who  in  the  same  keiro-plast  playM  the  same  tunes. 
The  two  aptest  scholars,  at  Mrs.  Monsoon's; 
Little  dreamt  of  the  day  when  whole  mountains  should  frown 
Between  Lyddy  Barrow  and  Catherine  Bfown. 

Papa,  emre  nmte,  rides  a. hobby,  my  dear. 
That  is  rather  too  high  to  be  canter'd  on  here: 
How  stranee  in  a  cit!  he  has  taken  a  pride 
In  his  family-tree,  by  the  grandmother's  side. 
And  thinks  all  plain  MUtert  shovild  ^ve  him  a  oiUam^ 
Ever  since  his  late  Majesty  dubb'd  him  Sir  Balaam. 
He  proves  his  ascent,  through  the  Knight  who  sold  toip 
Close  to  Monument-yard,  and  is  mention'd  in  Pope* 
Up  to  him  who  a  donkey  bestrid  is  Jerusalem ; 
Tnen  boasts  that  our  house  is  as  old  as  Methunlem. 
Dick  calls  this  **  a  rum  kind  of  swell  in  old  dad," 
Who  tani'd,  as  Dick  calls  it,  '<  a  regular  Batf* 
Ever  since  fall  of  trade  to  a  Clapham  cot  pinn'd  as, 
And  forced  us  to  send  back  the  €ftrriage  to  Windus. 
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In  Tun  I  cry  «  Rddle  de  dee ;"  it  will  fix 

In  his  gizzard,  and  make  him  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 

He  now  rips  up  raevanccs  old  as  Queen  Anne, 

And  lays  aJl  the  blame  on  poor  Chancellor  Van. 

He  buys  Bonapartes  enamell'd  in  bone ; 

He  frames  and  he  glazes  the  wood-cuts  of  Hone, 

And  hangs  them  supported  by  Queen  Caroline,  or 

Old  Cartwright  the  Major  and  Austin  the  Bfinor: 

Nay,  over  the  mantel-piece  what,  of  all  thin^ 

Do  you  think  he  had  stuck  up  ?— the  portrait  of  Ing9, 

The  Camaby  hero,  who  meant  to  "shew  fight," 

A  bag  in  bis  left  hand,  a  knife  in  his  rij^ht : 

With  these  he  to  Cato-strcet  went,  being  very 

Resolved  to  decapitate  Lord  Londonderry. 

How  shocking ! — ^Heaven  grant  that  his  Majesty  may  ahua 

That  method  of  changing  an  Administration. 

But  don't  let  me  lose  what  I  meant  to  express. 
Before  I  left  England  1  saw  a  Princes  / 
She  lodges  in  Fleet-street,  next  door  to  Hone's  shop-^ 
Two  lions  that  make  all  the  passengers  stop. 
Papa  and  <*  The  £x"  think  her  case  very  hard; 
Says  he  to  me,  '*  Lyddy,  we'll  both  leave  a  card ; 
Two  Kings  are  her  cousins !  girl,  hold  up  vour  neck ; 
Depend  on  it,  Lyddy,  it's  not  a  bad  spec.'* 
Like  a  dutiful  daughter  1  <&'</ depend  on  it, 
Went  up  to  my  bed-room  to  put  on  my  bonnet. 
And,  as  the  sun  promised  a  morning  of  dryness, 
I  walk'd,  without  pattens,  to  wait  on  her  Highness. 
A  man  oped  the  door,  in  a  coat  which,  I  think. 
Was  dyed,  like  the  rest  of  the  Family's,  pink. 
But  when  Papa  ask'd  if  the  Royal  Princess 
Was  at  home,  and  the  Chamberlain  answer'd  him  "  Yes,'^ 
And  civilly  told  us  to  walk  up  together, 
A  child  might  have  knock'd  me  down  flat  with  a  feather ! 
Her  Highness,  sweet  soul !  made  us  sit  on  two  chairs. 
And  let  us,  at  once,  into  all  her  affairs.  • 

V  She  told  us,  her  foes  held  her  there  by  a  ct^iat^ 

She  meant,  as  she  told  us,  to  move  for  her  kabetu^ 
But  has  not — ^perhaps  on  account  of  the  cwpuM^ 
For  Iter's,  entre  notit,  is  as  big  as  a  porpus. 
She  mention 'd,  with  pride,  how  on  last  Lord  Jfayor's-d^y 
Her  countenance  drew  all  the  people  away ; 
But  own'd,  while  they  dubb'd  her  the  general  charmer. 
It  might  be  because  there  were  no  men  in  armour. 

Adieu !  royal  dani^  fidsely  call'd  Mrs.  Serres, 
For  you  and  your  aire  are  as  like  as  two  cherries ;-« 
Fkrewcll,  injured  daughter  of  Poniatowaki. 
Tott  soon  should  be  let  out  if  I  held  the  house-key  \ 

I..B. 
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'HfU  RXOHA&D  BA&AOW  TO  MB.  ROBBBT  BBIGOS. 


Spfcimen  •/Fafct  Jthetoric-^Slanff^  Uke  MadeirOj  imprwed  by  Sea  Voyage-^ 
AiUaaic  ^doenturet — Reference  to  White  Bait  at  BlaekvuM—Tunckenham 
Steam  Veteel^^CheUea  Reach — JVaiw  objectionable^  and  why — Thomas 
Inkle— JHeaetere  of  Tacking^ — Swan  wUh  7Hn  JVecko  {  Lad  with  One — 
Sabrina^- Latin  and  Commodore  Rogere — Lydia  and  Don  Jtian  —Sandy 
Booh^  Action  at  Lantr^Spick  and  another,  tfertus  Barrow  the  Younger — 
poronation  at  both  Houeeo-^Prendent  Adamt-^Tea  and  turn  out, 

Himx  I  un :  right  and  ti^t.  Bob ;  fniWd  up  ftt  New  York, 
As  brisk  as  a  bee,  and  as  kgfat  as  a  cork : 
Though  half  the  pool  over  I  lay  like  a  k>g» 
^jaitejiabber^-gatkj^d,  as  sick  as  a  dog! 
How  odd !  for  you  know  I  aal*d  nothing  at  all, 
l¥hen»  to  grub  upon  white  bait,  we  row'd  to  Blackwall : 
Tis  true,  I  waz'a  mm,  on  returning  by  Greenwich, 
But  that  was  because  I  had  eat  too  much  splnage. 
When  we  eteam^d  it  to  Twick'nam,  I  stuck  like  a  leech 
To  the  deck,  til]  the  vessel  approach'd  Chelsea  Reach ; 
There,  I  own,  I  was  seiz'd  with  a  qualm  and  a  hiccup» 
And  feh  in  mj  VictuaiSng'Ojfice  a  kick-up : 
All  along  of  the  place :  Cnelsea  Reach  ?  a  vile  name ! 
Columbus  himself  would  have  felt  just  the  same. 
But,  Zounds!  Bob,  the  Thames  cannot  g^ve  you  a  notion 
**  Of  all  the  rude  danglers  in  crossing  the  ocean.'' 
(Mem.  that's  a  quotation ;  and  serves  for  a  sprinkle 
Of  learning:  like  Sabbyt  I  stole  it  tinm  Inkle.) 
The  first  thing  that  posed  me  was,  when  I  ahoidd  bob. 
To  hinder  the  gib-boom  from  scuttling  my  nob. 
How  to  hit  the  thing  right  was  the  derm's  own  poser, 
Three  times  had  the  end  of  it  tipp'd  me  a  noeer. 
The /of  of  a  steersman  sung  out— <<  Hefan  a  lee !" 
Round  swung  the  long  pole,  made  no  bones  of  poor  me, 
And  sent  my  hat  flying  a  mile  out  to  sea. 
My  stars!  how  my  knowledge-dox  whizz'd  round  about ! 
In  short,  my  dear  Bob,  'twas  a  proper  oerve^out. 
I  hav'nt  scored  up  such  a  pelt  on  the  biain, 
Since,  on  a  stage  top,  I  was  Aoi/in  LAd4ane ; 
Where,  if  you  don't  duck,  when  the  turn  you  approach. 
So  low  is  the  nteway,  so  high  is  the  coach. 
You'd  add,  before  coatee  his  vehicle  checks. 
The  lad  with  no  head  to  the  Swan  with  two  Necks. 
I  rince  wore  a  cap,  made  of  sealskin  and  leather. 
Which  seems  to  cry  Mti^me-UM  to  the  weather. 
I  dvilly  spoke  to  the  Captain  my  wish 
For  a  rod,  hook,  and  fine,  to  astonish  the  fish; 
Igot  'em  and  bobb'd :  had  a  bite  from  a  shark  : 
But  the  double4ooth'd  cuU  was  not  up  to  the  mark . 
Again  I  gave  bait,  on  a  hook  worse  for  wearing, 
.^kI  caught— damn  the  hoaxero—^  salted  red  herring : 
The  sailors,  Uke  epoomeOf  all  huirii'd  at  the  trick. 
And  nick-named  me  Lubber  and  Salt-water  Dick. 
Sabrina  kept  ftalking  the  deck  in  all  weathers. 
In  purple  pelliise,  a  Leefaom  hat  and  feather% 
She  now  and  then  puzzled,  with  Latin,  the  codgers, 
Which  floonded  like  Hebrew  to  Commodore  Rodgecs. 


.S8  Milk  and  Honey f  or  the  Land  of  Promise. 

She  muttered  <'  O  navis :  infeUx  puella," 
And  cried,  when  it  blew,  «  ftquilone  ptoceUa.*' 
Old  dad  brayed  the  spray  of  the  sea  like  a  new  one  f 
While  Lyd,  in  the  cabin,  was  reading  Don  Juan. 
A  boy  on  the  top-xnast,  who  kept »  sharp  loolMMtt, 
Now,  from  his  potatoe-trapt  bawl'd  <<  Sandy  hook''  out, 
Two  words  that  we  English  did  not  understand. 
But  I  euess  "  Sandy  hook"  is  the  Yankee  for  •«  Land ;" 
For  wnile  we  were  wondering  what  he  could  say. 
The  pilot  had  floated  us  iifto  the  Bay. 

liord !  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  Dicky  Barrow- 
Quit  Chanceiy-lanc  for  the  Land  of  Pizarro. 
You  and  1  were  the  prime  ones :— the  Fires-couit,  the  Lobby, 
Were  kll  Betty  Martin  without  Dick  and  Bobby. 
Dad  show'd  himself  up,  for  a  rank  Johamy-Raw^ 
In  binding  me  'prentice  to  follow  the  law. 
You  know'd.  Bob,  I  scomM  such  zjpeoney  to  be 
As  to  follow  the  law,  so  the  law  foUow'dme. 
Spick  and  Span  were  my  Scfmeidere  .*  dead  hits  at  a  button ; 
At  running  a  bill  up  they  found  me  a  glutton ; 
Spick  caU'd :  not  at  home ;  and  I  told  Mugs,  my  man, 
To  bounce  when  he  call'd  again  :  ditto  to  Span. 
I  thought  they'd  have  stood  it :  the  devil  a  oit : 
They  boUed  a  Damyt  and  took  out  a  writ. 
Nunky  >ft*ncA'tf  .*  it  was  no  use  applying  to  him; 
So,  linmn^  the  etumpy  decidedly  shm. 
1  thought  it  was  best  to  be  eJSsh  with  dad. 
And  snow  that  Dick  Barrow  was  not  to  be  had. 

Now  do,  there's  a  dear,  draw  a  quill  iipon  pftper. 
And  tell  us  the  news.— 4s  the  needfld  still  taper  f 
Kean  bolted  off  here  in  a  huff :  does  he  6rtfi^, 
Like  Hanis's  Empress  and  BQiston's  King  ? 
Or,  are  you  still  dosed  with  stars,  ribands,  and  gvters, 
Cars,  cream-colour'd  horses,  poles,  platforms,  and  Tartars^ 
We  cant  come  it  here  like  your  Viscounts  and  Madams 
At  Westminster  Abbey :  our  Prendent  Adams 
To  sport  a  procession  has  no  hidden  hoards, 
I  reckon  he'd  cut  a  oAy  ehtrm  on  the  boardt. 
When  guests  tuck  their  trotters  beneath  his  mahogany. 
Short  bite  for  Jonathan :  if  for  good  ^ro^  any 
Visiter  gapes,  why  the  bigger  2a<  he : 
The  President  comet  dormn  witti  nothing  but  tea  : 
For  which,  if  the  Yankeeo  know  what  Sbey're  about. 
They'll  treat  him,  next  CaucuOf  with  tea  and  turn  out* 
But  pen  cries  peccari,  and  paper  is  narrow. 
So,  Bob,  I'm  your  humble  cum  dttmblct 

R.  Bambow 
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**  One  tear,  one  panin|^  tribute,  and  iVe  done." 

Theks  cannot  be  a  more  beaatiful  spot  on  earth  than  Rossanna, 
the  domain  of  the  Tighe  family— not  long  since  the  residence  of 
the  lovely,  the  talented,  the  early  summoned  Muse  of  **  Psyche." 
It  is  situated  in  the  very  Eden  of  Ireland,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  of  Wicklow. 

Many  an  evening  have  I  wandered  through  the  vale,  ignorant  that 
tt  possessed  any  latent  cfiarm  of  memory  or  association,  and  thouglit 

*«How  here  the  Muse  should  love  to  dwell'* 
Often  on  the  eminence  of  Broomfield,^t]uit  overlooks  it,  have  I  stood 
for  hours,  contemplating  the  finest  prospect  that  ever  met  my  view 
-x-die.  ocean  and  sky  minsling  in  vast  and  painful  distance,  over 
wtuch  the  eye  dilated  with  the  consciousness  of  desolate  Und  over- 
powering grandeur — ^the  far  promontory  that  broke  upon  the  sea 
horizon,  its  gloom  contrasted  with  the  «iy  town  that  shone  upon  its 
side,  and  the  fleet  of  fishing-smacks  &at  bent  upon  their  evening 
cruise  under  its  protection— then  the  line  of  hills  that  rise  beyond 
tibe  wooded  domain  of  Ro8sanna»  and  the  immense  vale,  thirtv  miles 
in  extent,  so  nobly  terminating  in  the  Croaehan,  or  Gold  Mine 
Mouotun ;  while  the  eye  is  relieved  at  intervals  by  some  glittering 
spire  or  ambitious  mansion  that  breaks  the  sameness  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  view.  Towards  the  west  rears  itself  the  Carrig  Morit- 
liah,  or  Beautiful  Rock,  deservedly  so  called :  its  extended  summit, 
which  is  a  perfect  sierrti,  and  gracefnl  descent  to  the  vallevs  that 
separate  it  from  the  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
stands  perfectly  isolated,  make  one  of  the  most  singular  objects  of 
the  picturesque.  From  its  sun^mit,  as  well  as  from  Cronroe,  which 
is  beneath,  and  of  easier  access,  may  be  described  the  celebrated 
Vale  of  Ovacar— "  The  meeting  of  the  waters" — ^hallowed  not  only 
by  having  inspired  the  muse  or  Moore,  but  for  havin?  given  to  onie 
of  Ireland's  noblest  and  most  upright  sons  the  title  ne  so  proudly 
merited— the  early  friend  of  Curran,  Lord  Avonmore.  Below  tlie 
rock  of  Cronroe  is  the  sweet  cottage  of  Mont  Alta,  where  the  un- 
fortunate Trotter  composed  the  life  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Charles  James  Fox.  And  then,  to  conclude  my  panoramic  enthusi- 
asm, the  sun  sets  behind  the  most  beautiful  and  most  terrific  of  ra- 
vines— the  DeviPs  Glen :  a  torrent  breaks  into  it  in  a  cataract  from 
the  farther  extremity,  continues  its  furious  course  under  the  walls  of 
Glenmore  Castle,  and  recovers  its  tranouillity  in  the  silent  shades 
of  Rossanna,  where  the  fair  minstrel  of  Psyche  has  immortalized  it 
in  the  song, 

"Sweet  are  thy  banks,  O  Vartree,"  &c. 

The  highest  rank  of  genius  is  not  that  which  most  commands 
our  sympathy;  its  independent  character  rather  represses  such  a 
feeling,  its  capriciousness  and  unamiability  are  too  often  revolting. 
Minds  of  inferior  power,  but  still  of  genius,  command  more  of  our 
love,  if  not  so  much  of  our  admiration;  we  understand  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  which,  however  heightened,  are  still  those  of  sane  and 
healthy  feeling.    The  sentimento  they  excite  are  not  the  fiercest 
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paroxysms ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  verge  upon  the  ridi- 
culous. Mrs.  Henry  'fighe's  poem  of  ••  Psyche'*^  is  ele^nt  and 
tendei^— languidly  poetical  like  the  mind  of  its  author,  which  pined 
under  the  wasting  disease  of  a  slow  consumption*  There  was  not 
vigour  enough  in  that  delicate  frame  for  a  continued  poem ;  but  in 
her  minor  effusions,  the  momentary  sparks  of  inspiration,  we  see 
the  pathetic  and  spirited  muse,  that  sickness  undermined  and  at 
length  destroyed.  Its  tone,  as  well  as  fate,  reminds  one  of  that  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  save  that  in  hers,  who  in  birth  and  life,  was  of 
the  first  rank  in  society,  that  refinement  and  elegance  was  natural, 
which  in  his  was  acquired.  His,  too,  was  the  earlier  fate ;  the 
flower  of  female  genius  and  beauty  was  not  cut  off  till  it  had  lived 
its  short  but  fragrant  summer. 

We  would  not  seem  to  jeat,  in  remarking  that  consumption  is  a 
poetical  malady ;  besides  the  interesting  appearance  it  gives  the 
frame  an^  countenance,  it  is  consonant  witn  our  physical  ideasi 
that  genius  should  waste  the  body  it  inhabits, 

*<  And  o'erinfinsn  its  tenement  of  chyi/* 

Besides,  the  plaintive  thoughts  and  prayers  to  which  it  gives  birth, 
are  generally  of  that  mild,  resieneu,  and  angelic  character,  which 
the  heart  must  be  worse  than  dull  if  it  can  resist.  The  victims  do 
not  lament  imaginary  woes,  nor  gather  interminable  grief  from  their 
own  Querulous  fantasies.  It  is  the  slow  and  awful  hand  of  death 
they  teel  approaching,  which  is  mingled  with  every  sensation,  and 
called  up  by  every  object; — it  is  a  gloom  we  must  all  a{q)reciate, 
because  we  must  all  feel  it. 

Such  are  the  associations  that  shed  an  interest  over  the  vale  of 
Rossanna*  The  house,  though  extensive,  is  not  elegant;  it  is  shaded, 
and  almost  concealed  by  clumps  of  luxuriant  chesnut-trees,  whose 
extended  branches  are  reflected  in  the  river  that  flows  beneath 
them.  A  sonnet  of  Mrs.  Tighe's,  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  pro- 
ductions, alludes  to  them ; 

•*  Dear  chesmit  bower !  I  tiail  Ay  secret  shade, 
linage  of  tranquil  life !  escaped  yon  throng. 
Who  weave  the  dance  and  sweU  the  choral  song, 

And  all  the  summer's  day  have  wanton  play'd, 

I  bless  thy  kindly  form  in  ^lence  l:ud : 

What  though  no  prospects  gay  to  thee  belong, 

Yet  here  I  $ced  nor  shower^,  nor  sunbeams  strong,"  &c. 

The  fair  poet  has  informed  us,  that  her  sorrows  were  alleviated 
by  the  visitings  of  the  Muse — she  has  rendered  it  the  means  ofal- 
leviating  the  sorrows  of  others.  By  her  will  the  produce  of  the  pub- 
lication of  her  poems  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  additional  ward  in  Wicklow  Hospital.  It  has  been  car- 
ried into  eflfect,  and  her  bequest  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Psvche 
Ward. 

It  is  to  Mrs.  Ti^e  that  Moore  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

"  I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime. 

Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  the  steps  of  Time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away*  Mazy  1 
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Yet  sHll  thy  features  woi^  that  1ig%t 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath ; 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  purely  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary! 

As  streams,  that  mn  o'er  golden  mines, 

With  modest  rawmur  ^ide, 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mzryl 
So,  veil'd  beneath  a  simple  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  slione,' 
And  that,  which  charmM  all  other  eye% 

Seem'd  worthless  in  thy  own,  Hary  1 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above^ 

Thou  ne'er  hadsi  left  thy  sphere ; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  soub  we  love, 

We  ne'er  had  tost  thee  here,  Mary ! 
Though  man^  a  gifted  mind  we  meet. 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  far  leas  sweet, 

Than  to  remembet  thee,  Mary  !* 


A  OHAFl*fiB  ON  **  TIME/* 
BZIHS  kSt  ▲TTSMPT  TO  THBOW  HXW  UBKt  OM  AV  OLD  WOtStet, 

**  Wb  know  what  we  are,"  said  poor  Ophelia,  **bat  we  know  not 
what  we  may  be."  Periiapa  she  would  have  spoken  with  a  nicer 
aecurac J  had  she  said,  *'  we  know  what  we  have  Aesfii"  Of  our 
present  state  we  cUn,  strictly  speaking;,  know  nothing.  The  act  of 
meditation  on  ourselves,  however  auick  and  subtle,  must  refer  to 
the  past,  in  which  alone  we  can  truiy  be  said  to  live<  Even  in  the 
moaieQls  of  intensest  enjoyment,  our  pleasures  are  multipKed  by 
the  quick -rvTolvinff  ima^s  of  thought ;  we  feel  the  past  waA  futum 
in  each  fra^ent  of  the  instant,  as  Uie  flavour  of  every  drop  of  some 
delicious  liquid  is  heightened  and  prolonged  on  the  lips.  It  is  the 
past  only  wtiich  we  really  enjoy  as  soon  as  we  become  sensibie  df 
duration.  Each  by -gone  instant  of  delight  becomes  ranidly  present 
to  us,  and  "bears  a  glass  which  shows  us  many  more.''  TIus  is  the 
great  privilege  of  a  meditative  being-^4iever  properly  to  have  any 
sense  of  the  present,  but  to  feel  the  great  realities  as  they  pass 
an^,  casting  their  delicate  shadows  on  the  future. 

Time,  then,  is  onlj  a  notion-^unfelt  hi  its  passage-^  mere  mea* 
sire  given  by  the  mind  to  its  own  past  emotiotis.    Is  there,  then. 


*  The  elegaan  poet  ktie  quoted  hw  periwys  unecoscaoMiy  li  imilKii  il  one  of 
the  most  bewiliful  of  modem  Latin  epitaphs. 

Ah,Hari»! 

Puellarum  eleg^tissuna! 

Ah  flore  venustatis  abrepta, 

Vam! 

Hen  qnaato  ouiris  est 

€tim  reliquis  renw^ 

quamlui 

iaeminisset 
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any  abstract  eemmoQ  measure  by  which  the  infiiiite  variety  of  in* 
tellectual  acts  can  be  meted — any  real  pMissage  of  years  which  is  the 
same  to  all— any  periodical  revolution,  in  which  all  who  have  lived 
have  lived  out  equal  hours  ?  Is  chronology  any  other  than  a  fabled 
a  "  tale  that  is  told  ?"  Certain  outward  visible  actions  have  passed, 
and  certain  seasons  have  rolled  over  them ;  but  has  the  common 
idea  of  Time,  as  applicable  to  these,  any  truth  higher  or  surer  than 
those  infinite  varieties  of  duration  which  have  been  felt  by  each  sin- 
gle heart  ?  Who  shall  truly  count  the  measure  of  his  own  days — 
much  more  scan  the  real  life  of  thousands  ? 

The  ordinary  language  of  moralists  respecting  Time  shows  that 
we  really  know  nothing  respecting  it  They  say  that  life  is  fleeting 
and  short;  why,  humanly  speakins;,  may  they  not  as  well  affirm 
that  it  is  extended  and  lasting  ?  The  words  **  short"  and  "  long^ 
have  only  meaning  when  used  comparatiyely;  and  to  what  can  we 
compare  or  liken  this  our  human  existence  ?  Fhe  images  of  fragili^ 
•—thin  vapours,  delicate  flowers,  and  shadows  cast  from  the  most 
fleeting  things— which  we  employ  as  emblems  of  its  transitoriness, 
really  serve  to  exhibit  its  durability  as  great  in  comparison  witii 
their  own.  If  life  be  short,  compared  with  the  age  of  some  few  ani- 
mals, how  much  longer  is  it  than  that  of  many,  some  of  whom  pass 
through  all  the  varieties  of  youth,  maturity,  and  age,  during  a  few 
hours,  according  to  man's  reckoning,  and,  if  they  are  endowed  with 
memory,  look  back  on  their  early  minutes  throu^  the  long  vista  of 
a  summer's  day !  An  antediluvian  shepherd  might  complain, with 
as  much  apparent  reason  of  the  brevity  of  his  nine  hundred  years, 
as  we  of  our  threescore  and  ten.  He  would  find  as  little  to  confute 
or  to  establish  his  theory.  There  is  nothing  visible  by  which  we 
can  fairly  reckon  the  measure  of  our  lives.  It  is  not  just  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  duration  of  rocks  and  hills,  which  have  held  out 
^  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thunders ;"  because  where  there 
is  no  consciousness,  there  is  really  no  time.  The  power  of  imagi- 
•nation  supplies  to  us  the  place  of  ages.  We  have  thoughts  which 
'*  date  beyond  the  pyramids."  Antiquity  spreads  around  us  her 
mighty  wings.  We  live  centuries  in  contemplation,  and  have  all 
the  sentiment  of  six  thousand  years  in  our  memories  t— 

<*  The  wan  ve  too  remember  of  Kinf  Nine, 
And  old  Aseancus  and  Ibycus  diTine."   . 

Whence  then  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  brevity  of  our  life  P  Not, 
assuredly,  from  its  comparison  with  any  thing  which  is  presented 
to  our  senses.  It  is  only  because  the  mmd  is  formed  for  eterni^ 
that  it  feels  the  shortness  of  its  earthly  sojourn.  Seventy  years,  or 
seventy  thousand,  or  seven,  shared  as  the  common  lot  of'^a  species^ 
would  seem  alike  sufficient  to  those  who  had  no  sense  within  them  - 
of  a  being  which  should  have  no  end.  When  this  sense  has  been 
weakened,  as  it  was  amidst  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  Grecian  my- 
thology, the  brevity  of  life  has  been  forgotten.  There  .is  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  this  general  sentiment,  so  deep  a  spring  of  the  pa- 
thetic, throughout  all  the  Greek  tragedies,  it  will  be  found  also 
to  prevail  in  individuals  as  they  meditate  on  themselves,  or  as  thej 
nurse  up  in  solitude  and  silence  the  instinct  ot  the  etenial* 
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The  doctrine  that  time  exists  only  in  remembrance,  maj  serve  to 
explain  some  apparent  incojisistencies  in  the  language  which  we 
use  respecting  our  sense  of  its  passage.  We  hear  persons  complain* 
iM  of  the  slow  passage  of  time,  when  they  have  spent  a  single  night 
dMinbroken  wearisomeness,  and  wondering  how  speedily  hours, 
filled  with  pleasure  or  engrossing  occupations,  have  flown ;  and  vet 
we  all  know  how  long  any  peri^  seems  which  has  been  crowded 
with  events  or  feelings  leaving  a  strong  impression  behind  them* 
In  thinking  on  seasons  of  ennui  we  have  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
length— -we  merely  remember  that  we  felt  the  tedium  of  existence ; 
bat  there  is  really  no  space  in  the  imagination  filled  up  by  the  pe- 
riod. Mere  time,  unpeopled  with  diversified  emotions  or  circum* 
stances,  is  but  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
membrance of  a  listless  sensation.  A  night  of  dull  pain  and  months 
of  lingering  weakness  are,  in  the  retrospect,  nearly  the  same  thing. 
When  oar  bands  or  our  hearts  are  busy,  we  know  nothing  of  time- 
it  does  not  exist  for  us ;  but  as  soon  as  we  pause  to  meditate  on 
that  which  is  gone,  we  seem  to  have  lived  long,  because  we  look 
back  tbroasjh  a  long  series  of  events,  or  feel  them  at  once  peering 
one  above  Ute  other  like  ranges  of  distant  hills.  Actions  or  feel* 
ii^,  not  hours,  mark  all  the  Backward  course  of  our  being.  Our 
sense  of  the  nearness  to  us  of  any  circumstance  in  our  life  is  deter- 
mined on  the  same  principles*— not  by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
bat  by  the  relation  which  the  event  bears  in  importance  to  all  that 
kas  happened  ip  us  since.  To  him  who  has  thought,  or  done,  or  suf- 
fered mach,  the  level  days  of  his  childhood  seem  at  an  immeasura- 
ble distance,  far  off  as  the  age  ofcjaivalry,  or  as  the  line  of  Sesostris. 
There  are  some  recollections  of  such  overpowering  vastness,  that 
their  objects  seem  ever  near ;  their  size  reduces  all  intermediate 
events  to  nothing ;  and  they  peer  upon  as  like  *'  a  forked  mountain, 
or  bine  promontory,''  which,  being  far  off,  is  yet  nigh.  How  differ- 
ent from  these  appear^  some  inconsiderable  occurrence  of  more  re- 
cent date,  which  a  flash  of  thought  redeems  for  a  moment  from  long 
oblivion ;— which  is  seen  amidst  the  dim  confusion  of  half-forgot- 
ten  things,  like  a  little  rock  lighted  up  by  a  chance  gleam  of  sun- 
shine afar  in  the  mighty  waters ! 

What  immense  difference  is  there,  then,  in  the  real  duration  of 
men's  lives !  He  lives  longest  of  all  who  looks  back  oftenest,  whose 
life  is  most  populous  of  thought  or  action,  and  on  every  retrospect 
makes  ihe  vastest  picture.  The  man  who  does  not  meditate  has  no 
real  consciousness  of  being.  Such  an  one  goes  to  death  as  to  a 
dninken  sleep ;  he  parts  with  existence  wantonly,  because  he  knows 
nothing  of  its  value.  Mere  men  of  pleasure  are,  therefore,  the  most 
careless  of  duellists,  the  gayest  of  soldiers.  T«  know  the  true  va- 
lae  of  being,  yet  to  lay  it  down  for  a  great  cause,  is  a  pitch  of  hero- 
ism which  has  rarely  been  attained  by  man.  That  mastery  of  the 
fear  of  death,  which  is  so  common  among  men  of  si>irit,  is  nodiing 
bat  a  conquest  over  the  apprehension  of  dying.  It  is  a  mjwe  victo- 
ry of  nerve  and  muscle.  Those  whose  days  have  no  .principle  of 
Gontinoity— «who  never  feel  time  but  in  the  shape  of  ennui—may 
quit  the  world  for  sport  or  for  honour.  But  he  who  truly  lives, 
who  feels  the  past  and  future  in  the  instant,  whose  days  ar^  to 
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bim  a  posseasion  of  majestic  remembrances  and  golden  ho|ies,  oo^i 
0ot  to  fancy  himself  bound  by  such  an  example*  He  may  be  ift- 
spired  to  lay  down  his  life,  where  truth  or  yirtue  demands  so  great 
a  sacrifice  ;  but  he  will  be  influenced  bj  mere  weakness  of  resolii- 
tiop»  not  by  couragOt  if  he  suffer  himselt  to  be  shamed,  or  laughed* 
or  worried  out  oiitl 

Besides  those  who  have  no  proper  consciousness  of  being,  there 
are  others  eyen  perhaps  more  pitiable,  who  are  constantly  irritated 
by  the  knowledge  tiiat  their  life  is  cut  up  into  melancholy  frag* 
ments.    This  is  the  case  of  all  the  pretending  and  the  vain;  those 
who  are  ever  attempting  to  seem  what  they  are  not,  or  to  do  what 
fliey  cannot ;  who  live  in  the  lying  breath  of  contemporary  report, 
and  bask  out  a  sort  of  occasional  holiday  in  the  glimmers  of  public 
fcyeur*    They  are  always  in  a  feverish  struggle,  yet  they  make  no 
progress.    There  is  no  dramatic  coherence,  no  unity  of  action,  in 
the  tmgi-comedy  of  their  lives.    They  have  hits  and  brilliant  pas* 
SAges  perhaps,  which  may  come  on  review  before  them  in  straggling 
succession ;  but  nothing  dignified  or  massive,  tending  to  one  end  of 
good  or  evil.    Such  are  sdf -.fancied  poets  and  panting  essayists, 
who  live  on  from  volume  to  volume,  or  from  masazine  to  magazine, 
who  tremble  with  nervous  delight  at  a  favourable  mention,  are  cast 
down  by  a  sly  alliteration  or  satirical  play  on  their  names,  and  die 
of  an  elaborate  eulogy  **  in  aromatic  pain."    They  b^n  life  once 
a  quarter,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  will  of  their  publishers. 
They  dedicate  nothing  to  posterity ;  but  toil  on  for  applause  till 
praise  sickens,  and  their  "  hfe's  idle  business"  grows  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.    They  feel  their  best  d%s  passing  away  without  even  the 
effort  to  build  up  an  enduring  fame  ;   and  they  write  an  elegy  on 
iheir  own  weaknesses !  They  sive  their  thoughts  immaturely  to  the 
world,  and  thus  spoil  them  for  themselves  for  ever.    Their  own 
earliest,  and  deepest,  and  most  sacred  feelings  become  at  last  dull 
common-places,  which  they  have  talked  of  and  written  about  till 
they  are  glad  to  escape  from  the  Iheme.    Their  days  are  not  *'  link- 
ed each  to  each  by  natural  piety,"  but  at  best  bound  together  in 
f<Hgotten  volumes.    Better,  far  better  than  this,  is  the  lot  of  those 
whose  characters  and  pretensions  have  little  **  mark  or  likelihood;"~- 
whose  days  are  filled  up  by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  and 
who,  on  looking  back,  reconise  their  lives  only  by  the  turns  of 
their  fortune,  or  the  events  which  have  called  forth  their  affections. 
Their  first  parting  from  home  is  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds 
•—their  school-days  seem  to  them  like  one  sweet  April  day  of  show- 
er and  sunshine — ^their  apprenticeship  is  a  Ions  week  of  toil  $— 4)ut 
then  their  first  love  is  fresh  to  them  as  yesterday,  and  their  mar- 
riagOr  the  births  of  their  children,  and  of  their  grand-children,  are 
events  which  mark  their  course  even  to  old  age.    They  reach  their 
infiincy  in  thousht  by  an  easy  process,  through  a  range  of  remem- 
brances few  and  simple,  but  pure,  and  even  holy;    Yet  happier  is 
the  lot  of  those  who  have  one  great  aim ;  who  devote  their  undi- 
vided energy  to  a  single  pursuit ;  who  have  one  idea  of  practical  or 
visionary  good,  to  which  they  are  wedded.    There  is  a  harmony,  a 
proportion,  in  their  lives.     The  alchemist  of  old,  labouring  with 
unoiminished^ope,  choering  his  solitude  with  dreams  of  boundiess 
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weallh,  and  jet  working  on»  could  not  be  «aid  to  livo  in  Tain.  Hid 
life  was  coBtinnous— one  unbroken  struggle— one  ardent  siffh* 
Here  is  the  same  unity  of  interest  in  the  life  of  a  great  verbal 
scholar»  or  of  a  tme  miser  $  the  sane  singleness  of  purpose,  which 
gives  solidity  to  floating  minates,  hours*  and  years. 

A  great  lawyer  deserves  an  eminent  rank  among  true  livers. 
We  iu>  not  mean  a  political  adventurer,  who  breathes  feverishly 
amidst  the  c^mtests,  and  intrigues,  and  petty  triumphs  of  party ;  nor 
a  dabbler  in  criticism,  poetry,  or  the  arama;  nor  even  a  popular 
nisi-prius  advocate,  who  passes  through  a  succession  of  hasty  toils 
and  violent  excitements  to  fortune  and  to  oblivion.  But  we  have 
respect  to  the  real  dull  plodder-^to  him  who  has  bidden  an  early 
*  farewell  to  his  Muse,'^  if  he  ever  had  one ;  who  counts  on  years  of 
solilarv  study,  and  shrinks  not  back ;  who  proceeds,  step  by  step^ 
throQgjh  the  mighty  maze  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  counts  on  his 
distant  snccess  with  mathematical  precision.  His  industry  and 
srlfnlenial  are  powers  as  true  as  fancy  or  eloquence,  and  he  soon 
learns  to  take  as  hearty  a  pleasure  in  their  exercise.  His  retros* 
pect  is  vast  and  single-*^)!  doubts  solved,  stoutest  books  mastered, 
nicest  webs  disentanftled,  and  all  from  one  intellijsible  motive 
which  STOWS  old  with  him,  and,  though  it  «  strengthened  with  his 
strengUi,"  will  not  diminish  with  his  decline.  It  is  better  in  the 
end  to  have  had  the  pathway  of  life  circumscribed  and  railed  in  by 
forms  and  narrow  observances,  than  to  have  strayed  at  will  about 
the  vast  field  open  to  human  enterprise,  in  the  freest  and  most 
graceftil  wanderings;  because  in  the  latter  case  we  cannot  trace 
oar  road  again,  or  call  it  over;  while  in  the  first,  we  see  it  distinct- 
ly to  the  last,  and  can  linger  in  thought  over  ail  the  spots  where 
our  feet  have  trodden.  The  **  old  names"  bring  back  the  '*  old  in* 
stincts"  to  our  hearts.  Instead  of  faint  sympathies  with  a  multi* 
tade  of  things,  a  kind  of  small  partnership  wtth  thousands  in  cer* 
tain  general  dogmas  and  speculations,  we  have  ail  our  own  past  in- 
divifuial  being  as  a  solid  and  abiding  possession. 

A  metaphysician  who  thinks  earnestly  and  intensely  for  himself, 
may  truly  be  said  to  live  long.  He  has  this  great  advantage  over 
the  most  felicitous  inventor  of  machinery,  or  the  most  acute  of 
scientific  inquirers,  that  all  his  discoveries  have  a  personal  in- 
terest; he  has  his  existence  for  his  living  study;  his  own  heart  is 
the  mighty  problem  on  which  he  meditates,  and  the  ^  exceeding 
great  reward"  of  his  victories.  In  a  moment  of  happy  thought  he 
may  attain  conquests,  *' compared  to  which  the  laurels  which  a 
Csesar  reajis  are  weeds."    Years  of  anxious  thought  are.  rewarded 
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When  he  has»  after  long  pursued  and  baffled  endeavours,  rolle<l 
sside  some  huge  difficulty  wluch  lay  in  his  path,  he  will  find  beneath 
it  a  passage  to  the  brieht  subtleties  of  his  nature,  through  which  he 
may  range  at  will,  ana  jnther  immortal  fruits,  like  Aladdin  in  the 
subterranean  gardens*  He  counts  his  life  thus  not  only  by  the  steps 
which  he  has  taken,  but  by  the  vast  prospects  which,  at  every  turn 
of  lus  journey,  have  recompensed  his  toils,  over  which  he  has  dif- 
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fused  his  spirit  as  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  We  will  coDcHide 
this  article  with^e  estimate  made  of  li^  from  his  own  experienc^e 
by  one  of  the  most  profound,  and  original  of  thinkers. 

*'  It  is  little,  it  18  short,  it  is  not  worth  having — if  we  take  the 
last  hour,  and  leave  out  all  that  has  gone  before,  which  has  been 
one  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.    Such  calculators  seem  to  Bay- 
that  life  is  nothing  when  it  is  over ;  and  that  may,  in  their  sense*  M 
true.    If  the  old  rule — Respice  /nem-— were  to  be  made  absolate* 
and  no  one  could  be  pronounced  fortunate  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
there  are  few  among  us  whose  existence  would,  upon  such  concli- 
tions,  be  much  to  be  envied.   But  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  case* 
A  man's  life  is  his  whole  life,  not  the  last  glimmering  snuff  of  the 
candle;  and  this  I  say  is  considerable,  and  not  a  little  matter^ 
whether  we  reaard  its  pleasures  or  its  pains.    To  draw  a  peevish 
conclusion  to  the  contrary,  from  our  own  superannuated  desires  or 
forgetful  indifference,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  sav,  a  man  never 
was  young  because  he  is  grown  old,  or  never  Uvea  because  he  is 
now  dead.    The  length  or  affreeableness  of  a  journey  does  not  de* 
pend  on  the  few  last  steps  of  it,  nor  is  the  size  of  a  building  to  be 
judged  of  from  the  last  stone  that  is  added  to  it    It  is  neither  die 
first  nor  the  last  hour  of  our  existence,  but  the  space  that  parts 
these  two— Hiot  our  exit,  nor  our  entrance  upon  the  stage,  but  what 
we  do,  feel,  imd  think  while  there-— that  we  are  to  attend  to  in  pro- 
nouncing seiktence  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  tt 
is  the  verjjT  extent  of^human  life,  the  infinite  number  of  things  con- 
tained in  it,  its  contradictory  and  fluctuating  interests,  the  transi- 
tion from  one  situation  to  another,  the  hours,  months,  years,  spent 
in  one  fond  pursuit  after  another;  that  it  is,  in  a  wordf,  the  lengdi 
of  our  common  journey,  and  the  quantity  of  evopits  crowded  into  it, 
that,  baffling  the  grasp  of  our  actual  perception,  make  it  slide  from 
our  memory,  and  dwindle  into  nothing  in  its  own  perspective.     It 
is  too  mighty  for  us,  and  we  say  it  is  nothing !  It  is  a  speck  in  our 
fancy,  and  yet  what  canvass  would  be  big  enough  to  hold  its  strik- 
ing groups,  its  endless  objects !  It  is  light  as  vanity ;  and  yet,  if  ail 
its  weary  moments,  if  all  its  head  and  heart-aches  were  compressed 
into  one,  what  fortitude  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  blow ! 
What  a  huge  heap,  a  *  huee,  dumb  heap,'  of  wishes,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, anxious  cares,  soothing  hopes,  loves,  joys,  friendships,  it  is 
composed  of!  How  many  ideas  and  trains  of  sentiment,  long,  deep, 
and  intense,  often  pass  through  the  mind  in  one  day's  thinking  or 
reading  for  instance !  How  many  such  days  are  there  in  a  year, 
how  many  years  in  a  long  life,  still  occupied  with  something  in- 
terestiiijfr--still  recalling  some  old  impression-^till  recurring  to 
some  dmcult  question,  and  making  progress  in  it,  every  step  ac* 
companied  with  a  sense  of  power,  and  every  moment  conscious  of 
*  the  high  endeavour  or  the  ^lad  success ;'  for  the  mind  seizes  only 
on  that  which  keeps  it  employed,  and  is  wound  up  to  a  certain 
pitch  of  pleasurable  excitement  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  na- 
ture."~jSrii«/itf's  Talk  Talk,  Essay  6. 

T.N.T. 
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In  sUent  buren  synod  met 

Within  these  roofless  walls,  where  yet 

The  severed  arch  and  carved  fret 

Cling  to  the  luin. 
The  brethren's  skoUs  mourn,  dewy  wet. 

Their  Creed's  undoing. 

The  D)itred  ones  of  Nice  and  Trent 
Were  not  so  tongue-tie<i,-— no^  tliey  went 
Rot  to  their  councils,  scarce  content 
With  orthodoxy ; 
_But  ye«  poor  toi^eless  things,  were  meant 
V  To  speak  by  proxy. 

Tour  chronicles  no  more  eidst. 
For  Knox,  the  revohitionist, 
Bestroy'd  the  work  of  every  fist 

That  scrawrd  black  letter  i 
Well!  I'm  a  craniologist. 

And  may  do  better. 

This  Bkun<cap  wone  the  cowl  fix>m  aloth, 
Or  discontent,  peihapa  from  both  $ 
And  yet  one  day,  against  his  oath, 

He  tried  escapfa^; 
For  men,  though  idle,  may  be  loth 

To  live  on  gaping. 

Atopertlds!  he  plied  his  glass 
More  strictly  than  he  said  the  maa% 
And  loved  to  see  a  tempting  lass 

Come  to  conHmoOt 
Letting  her  absolution  pass 

O'er. fresh  transgresnon. 

This  ciuwl'd  through  life  in  feebleness, 

Boasting  he  never  knew  excess* 

Cursing  those  crimes  he  scarce  could  guess. 

Or  feel  but  faintly. 
With  pnyera  that  Heaven  would  cease  to  bless 

Men  so  unsaintly.  -  - 

Here's  a  true  churchman ! — he'd  afTect 
Much  charity,  and  ne'er  neslect 
To  pray  for  meicy  on  th'  ^ct. 

But  thought  no  evil 
In  sending  Heathen,  Turk,  and  Sect 

All  to  the  DeviL 

Foot  skull,  thy  fingers  set  a-blaze. 
With  silver  Saint  in  golden  rays^ 
The  holy  Missal ;  thou  didst  craze 

'Mid  bead  and  spangle, 
While  others  paas'd  their  idler  days 

In  coil  and  wnagle. 
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Long  time  this  sconce  a  helmet  wbre,— 
But  sickness  smites  the  conscience  sore ; 
He  broke  his  sword,  Juid  hither  bore 

His  gear  and  plunder^ 
Took  to  the  cowl, — then  raved  ana  swore 

At  bis  damn'd  blunder^ 

This  lily-colour'd  skull,  with  all 

l*he  teeth  complete,  so  white  and  small. 

Belonged  to  one  whose  eariy  pall 

A  lover  shaded ; 
He  died  ere  sopentitton's  gall 

His  heart  invaded. 

Ha !  here  is  *•  itndivule'd  crim^  !*• 
Despair  forbad  his  soul  to  cfimb 
Beyond  this  world,  this  mortal  time 

Of  fevered  sadness, 
Until  their  monkish  pantomime 

Dazzled  his  madness.  ^ 

A  younger  brother  this,— a  man 
Aspiring  as  a  Tartar  Khan, 
\        But,  curb'd  and  baffled,  he  began 

The  trade  of  frightening; 
It  snaack'd  of  power  *— «nd  here  he  ran 

To  deal  Heaven's  lightning. 

This  idiot^kull  belong*d  to  one, 
A  buried  imser'^  only  son. 
Who  penitent,  efe  he  M  begun 

To  taste  of  pleasure. 
And  hoping  Heaven's  dread  wrath  to  shun, 

Gave  Hell  his  treasure. 

Here  is  the  forehead  of  an  ape, 

A  robber's  mark, — and  near  the  nape 

lliat  bone,  fie  on  *t !  bears  just  the  shape 

Of  carnal  pasnon;    ' 
Ah!  he  WM  one  for  theft  and  rape. 

In  monkiah  fashion. 

This  was  the  porter !  he  could  ang. 
Or  dance,  or  pli^,  do  any  thing. 
And  what  the  fnan  bade  him  bring 

They  ne'er  were  balk'd  of, 
I^Iatters  not  worth  remembering. 

And  seldom  talk'd  of. 

Enough !  why  need  I  farther  pore  ? 
I'his  comer  holds  at  least  a  score. 
And  yonder  twice  as  many  more 

Of  reverend  brothers: 
lis  the  same  story  o^er  and  o'er,— • 

They're  like  the  others. 

S.  T. 


•  • 
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"  JUnm  omnis  tectis  agrisque  ^ffusa  juventus 
Turbacjue  miratur  matrum,  et  prospectat  cuntem 
Attonitis  inhians  animis." 

Theek  appears  to  be  no  reason  drawn  from  either  physiology  or 
analogy,  why  the  most  astonishing  powers  of  intellect,  the  soundest 
sense,  the  most  luxuriant  imagination,  should  not  take  up  their  ^ode 
in  those  abridgments  of  human  nature,  called  pwarfs.  Even  were 
we  so  unhappy  as  to  yield  our  assent  to  the  startling  and  humiliat- 
ing propositions,  "that  medullary  substance  is  capablie  of  sensation 
and  thought,"  **  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  result  entirely  from 
bodily  structure,''  and  '*  tnat  Shakspeare's  and  ^ewton's  superiori- 
ty consisted  only  in  having  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  ri|;ht  place," 
we  might  still  stand  up  in  support  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  the 
P^gn^y  race.  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Spurzheim,  ^.  must  confess,  that 
the  brain  of  a  Dwarf  bears,  at  least,  the  same  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  his  whole  body  as  that  of  a  full-grown  m^p,  and,  in  many 
instances,  a  much  lar^r,  if  we  were  permitted  to  judge  from  the 
^ize  of  the  casket  which  contains  it.  Large  ^e^s,  however,  are 
almost  proverbially  indicative  of  small  brains;  und  those  little  be« 
in^  whose  Lilliputian  character  has  been  stapiped,  not  by  imury 
pnor  or  subsequent  to  birth,  but  by  the  finger  of  Nature  hei'self,are 
often  beautiful!  V  proportioned  in  every  respect,  perfect  an(d  pleasing 
miniatures  of  the  human  animal.  If,  from  speculating  on  the  pos- 
sUnlity  of  haying  dwarf  statesmen,  philosopher^  and  poets,  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  the  results  of  actual  experieiQuce,  we  shall  in- 
deed find  less  reason  to  expect  a  Loc^ce  thirty  inch^  high,  or  an 
epic  poem  written  by  fingers  no  thicker  t})an  a  goose-quill.  Among 
aU  those  human  toys  that  have  at  difierent  times  aipus^  Romans 
and  children,  carried  knights'  shields,  aqd  ladies'  love-letters,  tQld 
monarchs  unpalatable  truths,  and  danced  hornpipes  upon  taMes,  we 
cannot  remember  one  distinguished  by  higher  mental  poivers  th^ 
were  sufficient  to  produce  a  timely  jest  or  up^t  repartee,  while 
numbers  of  the  dwarfish  tribe  have  ranked  yet  lower  in  the  9Gale  of 
intellect.  Genius,  indeed,  would  be  no  compensation  for  tiny  sta- 
ture ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  considerably  Ag^avate  the  misfor* 
tune  of  personal  singularity.  That  acute  sensibility,  that  proud 
consciousness  of  superiority,  which  usually  acromnany  strpng  men- 
tal powers,  would  for  ever  torment  and  distress  tne  tenant  oi  a  ri- 
dicuiously  small  body :  he  would  be  angered  by  the  coaxing  tone  of 
familiarity  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  when  addressing  a 
little  creature  of  childish  proportions,  he  would  indignantly  spurn 
the  privileges  to  which  diminutive  size  could  alone  entiUe  him,  and 
perhaps  reject  the  proffered  kiss  of  rank  and  beauty,  which  would 
not  be  offered  were  he  three  feet  taller,  and  which,  if  three  feet 
taller,  he  would  consider  worth  an  age  of  homage  and  exertion, — a 
euerdon,  **  Tal  che  nel  fuoco  faria  I'uom  felice."  The  pointing 
finger  of  vulgar  astonishment  would  outweigh  the  applause  of  the 
learned,  and  wreaths  of  bay  and  laurel  would  i^  console  him  for 
the  impossibility  of  walking  throu^  a  town  without  a  troop  of  rude 
gazers  at  his  heels.  Better,  happier  is  it  for  Djvarfs,  that  instead 
of  being  ti^jse^  they  are  vain  $  that  they  jire  generally  great  admirers 
VoT .  in.  No.  1  .—185?.  G 
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of  their  own  curious  Utile  figures,  amused  bj  dressing  and  deco- 
rating them,  and  inclined,  like  a  conceited  woman,  preposterously 
attired,  to  mistake  the  stare  of  astonishment  for  that  of  admiratioB. 
On  the  score  of  intellect  they  feel  equally  comfortable :  every  thin^ 
they  say  is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  its  merit,  by  an  almost 
unavoidable  mistake,  magnified  by  the  smallness  of  their  stature. 
Compliments,  witticisms,  and  remarks,  which  would  be  considered 
very  common-place  if  they  issued  from  a  mouth  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  are  highly  applauded  when  they  proceed  from  one  at  half 
the  distance. 

Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  a  set  of  very  short  men  who  are 
more  pitiable  and  unhappy  than  the  race  of  undoubted  Dwarfs,  who 
possess  iklmost  all  the  inconveniencles  without  the  advantages  of 
real  pigmies ;  who  are  stared  at  and  quizzed,  without  being  fondled 
and  nattered ;  who  are  too  short  for  tne  army  or  navy,  the  pulpit  or 
the  bar,  and  yet  too  tall  to  be  shown  for  sights^  or  pensioned  by 
monarchs ;  who  are  a  foot  too  low  to  obtain  kisses  of  affection,  and 
a  foot  too  high  for  those  of  compassion. 

The  Count  Boruwlaski,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard,  has  given 
his  memoirs  to  the  world,  a  singular  specimen  of  pigmy  auto-bio- 
'^graphy,  from  which  considerable  entertainment  might  be  expected. 
They  are  preceded  by  an  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  mends, 
who  affirms  that  **  Nature  has  endowed  the  Count  with  a  mind  su- 
perior to  the  generality  of  men,"  and  that  having  "  seen  much  of 
mankind  in  various  stations  of  life,  though  considered  more  as  a 
plaything  than  a  companion,  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
making  remarks."  On  perusing  the  book,  we  confess  ourselves  un- 
able to  discover  any  proof  of  either  of  these  assertions :  we  see  no 
glimpses  of  superior  mind,  we  find  no  traces  of  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion.  No  one  would  be  disposed  to  judge  harshly  the  composition  of 
a  Dwarf  and  a  foreigner,  whose  education  was  neglected,  and  who 
reprints  and  continues  his  memoirs  (for  we  believe  they  have  beea 
previously  published  abroad)  at  a  very  advanced  age ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  his  superior  intellect  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  it  would 
form  an  isolated  and  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  and  will 
now  be  decided  by  the  test  by  which  authors  are  tried,  a  test  toler- 
ably accurate,  their  own  wntings.  The  Count  Boruwlaski  was  a 
treat  traveller,  he  visited  nearlj  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a  consi* 
erable  part  of  Asia;  his  pecuniary  circumstances  opened  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  to  his  inspection,  while  his  size  admitted  him 
into  palaces,  and  introduced  him  to  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters ;  yet  we  hear  nothing  new  or  entertaining  of  either  persons  or 
places,  and  the  compliments  and  repartees  which  gained  him  rings 
and  caresses,  appear  to  lose  all  their  merit  when  transferred  to  paper. 
Neither  have  we  any  particulars  as  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  very  peculiar  fate ;  and  over  the  most 
interesting  relations  of  his  life,  he  has  thrown  a  veil  of  pride,  of  pru- 
dence, or  of  delicacy,  at  once  tantalizing  and  impolitic,  which  pro- 
vokes the  curiosity  it  refuses  to  gratify,  and  occasions  suspicions 
and  conjectures  for  which  there  may  possibly  be  no  foundation. 
^  His  days  appear  to  hate  glided  on,  it  not  in  a  very  happy,  in  a  veir 
similar  manner,  without  any  of  the  fatal  celebrity  which  attended  Jef- 
fory  Hudsooi  the  Dwarf  or  whom  England  makes  her  boast    This 
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curioas  little  creature  waa  bom  in  1619  at  Oakham^in  Rutlandahiret 
as  a  coinpliineiit>  we  suppose,  to  the  size  of  the  county.  At  seven 
years  old  he  was  eighteen  inches  high,  and  continued  in  all  the  pre- 
emineoce  of  this  extraordinary  elevation  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
he  shot  op  to  the  comparatively  gi^ntic  stature  of  three  feet  nine 
inches.  By  his  fair  mistress,  Henrietta  Maria,  this  progressive  in- 
crease^  must  have  been  watched  with  unmixed  vexation ;  while  Jef- 
fery  himself  was  perhaps  divided  between  bis  love  of  consequence 
ana  his  dislike  of  ridicule,  between  bis  desire  of  escaping  the  jests 
and  insults  of  the  courtiers  and  attendants,  and  his  fear  of  losing 
the  perquisites  and  privileges  of  Dwarf  to  the  Queen.  He  stopped* 
however,  far  below  the  height  where  wonder  ends  and  insignifi- 
cance begins,  revelled  in  former  favour,  and  fretted  under  former 
scoffs.  His  introduction  to  her  Majesty  was  curiously  managed. 
He  was  served  up  in  a  cold  pie  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  soon  after  their 
marriage,  and  presented  to  Henrietta  Maria  by  the  Duchess,  his 
former  mistress.  Royal  favour  and  caresses  gave  him  high  notions 
of  his  own  im|>ortance,  and  thus,  increasing  the  natural  waspishness 
of  his  disposition,  rendered  him  little  able  to  bear  with  patience 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  pigmy  stature ;  and  he  was  once 
so  Drovoked  by  a  young  gentleman  named  Crofts,  that  he  immedi- 
ately sent  him  a  challenge.  His  antagonist,  in  contemptuous  wan- 
tonness, came  to  the  apjpointment  armed  with  a  squirt,  which  so  an- 
gered the  Lilliputian  that  a  duel  absolutely  ensued.  It  has  been 
said,  in  defence  of  that  honourable  system  of  deliberate  murder 
called  duelling,  that  it  is  the  only  security  men  of  inferior  stature 
possess  from  the  insolence  of  brutal  strength ;  and  that  it  may  fully 
answer  this  purpose  was  fatally  proved  by  the  event  of  this  extra- 
ordinarjjT  contest.  The  parties  m^t  on  horseback,  and  armed  with 
pistols,  in  order  to  equanze,  as  much  as  possible,  their  advantages. 
The  Dwarf  fired,  and  Mr.  Crofts  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  important  adventure  of  Jeffery*s  life.  He  was  once  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Dunkirkers  on  his  return  from  France,  whither  he 
had  been  *to  fetch  a  midwife  for  the  Queen ;  and  again,  on  another 
occasion,  he  became  the  captive  of  a  Turkish  pirate.  He  followed 
his  mistress  when  she  took  refuge  in  France,  and  returned  with  her 
at  the  Restoration;  and  at  length,  in  1682,  beinff  suspected  of  a 
concern  in  the  Popish  plot,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Uatehouse,  West- 
minster, where  he  diea  soon  afterwards,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Count  Boruwlaski,  both  from  his  own  memoirs,  and  from  common 
report,  appears  in  a  much  more  advanta^jeous  liffht  than  his  Eng- 
lish rival ;  and,  while  we  doubt  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  we 
readily  credit  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, of  his  gratitude,  his  vivacity,  and  we  can  ourselves  speak  to 
the  gentlemanly,  the  courtly  polish  of  his  manners. 

He  was  born  in  Polish  Russia,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  respec- 
tability, who;  dying  early  in  life,  left  his  widow  and  family  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  The  Count's  parents  were  both  of  middle 
height,  and  had  six  children  alternately  tall  and  short,  three  shooting 
into  manly  proportions,  while  the  rest  kept  each  other  in  counte- 
nance as  Dwarfs.  One  of  the  Count's  brothers,  six  feet  four  in 
height,  was  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  while  the  little  gentle- 
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than  himself,  born  at  the  almost  invisible  size  of  eight  inches,  and 
taking  thirtj  jeafs  to  accomplish  his  ultimate  elevation  of  three 
feet  three?,  aiidf  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  only  three  inches  taller, 
l^njoted  robust  health,  and  in  infancy  cave  their  mother  no  greater 
trbuble  than^  one  may  suppose,  must  always  be  occasioned  by  chil- 
dren of  the  T6m  Thumb  species,  who  may  be  drowned  in  a  basin 
of  milk,  ttodden  to  death  by  a  cat,  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  mm- 

fkled  jpdcket-handkerchief,  lost  in  a  bed  of  spinage.  and  carried  away 
li  a  fedy's  reticule."  We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  dwarfs  are. 
In  general^  superior  to  giants,  both  in  health  and  longevity,  which 
Appears  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Adam's  having  exceeded 
the  present  race  of  men  in  stature,  as  in  a^e.  Surely,  as  man  ap- 
^tOached  nearer  to  those  dimensions  which  belongecf  to  him  in  the 
energy  and  fVeshness  of  recent  creation,  his  physical  powers  would 
be  more  likely  to  itn prove  than  to  deteriorate,  and  his  life  to  approx- 
imate more  closely  to  antediluvian  length. 

The  Count  was  taken  from  his  mother  by  her  friend,  the  Staros- 
tiil  de  Caorliit,  and,  on  that  lady's  second  marriage,  passed  into  the 
favour  of  th^  Countess  Humiecka,  of  distinguishea  family,  rank, 
and  beauty.  With  her  he  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  his  site  every  where  procuring  him  much  attention  and 
many  privileges.  Even  the  jealousy  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  found  no 
food  for  suspicion  in  his  diminutive  person,  and  Joujou  (as  the  Count 
was  then  called)  was  admitted  into  the  innermost  apartments  of  a  se- 
i-agllo.  He  was  clasped  in  the  arms,  and  seated  on  the  lap  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  placed  on  his  tinjr  finger  a  ring  drawn  from  the  hand  ' 
Of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  then  only  six  years  old.  At 
Luneville  he  was  honoured  by  the  notice  of  Stanislaus,  the  titular 
King  of  Poland,  at  whose  court  he  was  introduced  to  one  of  his  frft« 
ternity.  In  the  person  of  the  renowned  Bebe,  dwarf  to  that  monarch. 
Joujoii,  however,  on  being  measured  with  his  rival,  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  finding  himself  three  inches  the  superior  in  little- 
ness, but  in  mental  stature  he  far  surpassed  Bebe,  whose  under- 
standing Was  little  beyond  the  intelligence  of  a  well -taught  pointer. 
At  Paris  JoUjou  was  most  kindly  received.  M.  Bouret,  the  farmer^ 
genehtl,  gave  him  an  entertainment,  at  which  all  the  plates,  knives, 
forks,  &c.  were  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  guest,  and  the  eata- 
bles were  ortolans,  beccaficos,  and  other  dainties  of  Lilliputian  di-> 
inensions.  It  was  this  Bouret  who,  having  invited  some  person  of 
distihctibh  to  dine  with  him  early  in  the  spring,  treated  nim  with 
peas  at  k  guih^a  a  quart.  The  following  year,  at  the  same  seasOB« 
the  Visiter  received  a  second  invitation^  and  begged  M.  Bouret  not 
to  purchase  peas  again  at  this  exorbitant  price,  as  he  could  make  a 
very  good  dinner  without  them.  His  host  bowed  in  acquiescence, 
and  mt  first  thing  his  guest  saw  on  entering  M.  Bouret's  grounds, 
was  a  red  cow  feasting  on  a  pailful  of  the  dainty  vegetables  he  had 
refused. 

Frbni  Paris  the  Countess  Humiecka  repaired  to  Holland,  while 
JoUjbU  *'}stqnitur-'^mt^npassihu8  nequis,^^  and  from  thence  to  Warsaw, 
tiie  capital  of  their  native  country.  Here  the  Count  Bom  wlaski,  by  his 
own  confession,  became  a  little  irregular  in  his  habits,  freauented 
the  theatre,  and  Was  guilty  of  a  few  indiscretions.  A  little  good 
advice  ahd  refiection,  however,  speedily  stopped  him  in  his  career 
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uf  dissipation,  and  he  regained  the  favour  of  the  Coantess,  who 
shortly  afterwards  discouraged  Stanislaus  II.  from  bestowing  an 
eitaie  npon  her  proteg6.  How  completeljr  does  such  condudk^  ex- 
plain*  and  desrade»  the  motives  which  induced  her  ladyship  to  take 
JoaJDa  under  ner  patronage !  how  does  it  transmute  gold  into  lead» 
and  change  benevolence  and  compassion  into  a  mean  spirit  of  sel- 
fishness, a  puerile  love  of  possessing  what  is  curious,  and  a  con- 
temptible nesire  of  keeping  the  poor  little  Count  dependent  on 
her  and  her  alone !  We  must  do  nim  the  justice  to  saj,  that  he 
avoids  all  harsh  language  with  respect  to  his  early  benefactress, 
and  speaks  of  her  behaviour  to  him  i|i  more  moderate  terms  than, 
from  his  own  account,  it  deserved.  Among;  other  inadvertent  or 
designed  omissions,  he  has  neglected  to  state  the  year  in  which  he 
was  bom ;  and  from  the  memoirs  before  us  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover his  age  at  any  one  period  of  his  adventures.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  another  source,  that  it  was  at  the  mature  age  of  forty- 
one  when  the  calm  tenor  of  his  days  was  first  disturbea  by  the  ad- 
mission of  love  into  his  hitherto  peaceful  bosom.  The  object  of  his 
attachment  was  a  young  lady,  named  Isalina,  residing  in  the  Count- 
ess Hnmiecka's  family,  but* in  what  capacity  we  are  not  informed, 
of  middle  stature,  expressive  countenance,  amiable  temper,  and 
never-failing  vivacity.  The  Count  says,  with  a  happy  but  amiising 
vanity,  '*  I  had  made  an  impression  on  the  tender  heart  of  Isalina; 
and,  nideed,  how  could  I  fail,  my  love  being  guided  bv  sincerity, 
and  her  want  of  fortune  provine  my  disinterestedness  ?''  We  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  the  Count  might  have  met  with  ladies, 
who,  though  equally  convinced  of  his  sincere  and  disinterested  af- 
fection, might  have  been  less  ready  to  reward  it  with  the  gift  of 
their  hands. 

*'  The  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran  smooth ;"  and,  notwith- 
standing the  ladj's  kindness,  obstacles  interfered  to  retard  poor 
Joujou's  felicity.  The  Countess  disapproved  his  attachment,  ba- 
nished Isalina  from  her  house,  and  confined  the  tiny  lover  to  his 
own  room  for  a  fortnight.    With  the  art,  the  bribery,  or  the  elo- 

aoence  of  lovers  "  of  a  larger  growth,"  the  Count  contrived  to  gain 
le  servant  who  was  set  to  guard  him,  and  to  establish  a  corres- 
pondence with  his  dear  Isalina.  Two  of  his  love-letters  are  given, 
as  specimens  of  Lilliputian  courtship.  At  length  the  Countess 
sent  a  messenger  to  her  little  prisoner  with  offers  of  amity,  on  con- 
dition of  his  resigning  Isalina,  but  threatening  the  immediate  loss 
of  her  protection  if  he  persisted  in  his  attachment  A  lover  six  feet 
high  could  not  have  abandoned  more  magnanimously  fortune  and 
favour  for  poverty  and  love.  He  left  the  Countess  liumiecka's 
house,  and  threw  himself  at  Isalina's  feet  Fortunately,  Prince 
Casimir  had  interested  himself  in  the  Dwarf's  amour,  and  had  pro* 
cured  for  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  ducats  from  his  brother,  the 
King.  The  Count  says,  that  •*  the  Nuncio,  misinformed  by  the 
Countess,  endeavourea,  by  some  ridiculous  pretext,  to  prevent  the 
marriage  j"  but  Royalty  itself  interfered,  every  objection  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  happy  pair  were  united. 

The  Count  observes  a  most  mysterious  silence  on  all  the  subse- 
quent events  ^  his  matrimonial  life;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
saspectitig  that "  they  two  who  with  so  many  thousand  sighs  did 
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buy  each  othor,"  did  not  live  in  the  harmony  that  mij^t  have  beea 
expected,  or  that  the  Lovely,  lively  Isalina  disappointed  the  fond 
anticipations  of  her  little- husband.  However  this  may  be,  whether 
he  thought  with  the  prudent  Italian  proverb,  *'  £  meglio  dir  pove- 
retto  me,  che  poveretti  noi,'*  or  whether  he  found,  on  experiment, 
that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  connubial  felicity  described  by  Boi- 
leau>— 

^  Quelle  joie  en  eifet,  quelle  douceur  extreme ! 

Be  se  voir  caresser  d'une  Epouse  qu'on  aime  : 

De  s'entendre  appeller  *  petit  Cccur,'  ou  'mon  Bon,' 

De  voir  autour  ae  soi  crottre  dans  sa  maison. 

Sous  les  paisibles  loix  d'une  ag^^able  Mere, 

Des  petitfi  Citoyena  dont  on  croit  £tre  Pere."— 

Certain  it  is  that,  findinghis  pension  unequal  to  his  wants,  he  took 
the  advice  of  his  friend.  Prince  Casimir,  and  resolved  to  revisit  the 
diflferent  Courts  of  Europe ;  and  that  from  the  57th  page  of  his 
'<  Memoirs,"  where  he  says,  **  the  idea  of  seeing  my  beloved  laa* 
Una  in  misery  did  not  permit  me  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
possessing  her,"  to  the  383d,  which  concludes  the  volume,  the 
name  of  his  '<  beloved  Isalina^^  is  not  a^in  mentioned,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  allusion  to  his  matrimonial  ties.  He  evidently  travel- 
led  done ;  and  amidst  ail  his  cares  and  comforts,  those  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  remain  unnoticed  :  yet  his  wife  bore  him  seve- 
ral daughters ;  and  we  can  remember  reading  in  some  old  news- 
paper, or  magazine,  an  account  of  the  christening  of  one  of  them, 
born,  we  suppose,  in  this  country,  to  whom  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction acted  as  sponsors. 

To  return  to  the  Count's  travels.  Provided,  by  order  of  the 
King,  with  a  convenient  coach,  such  a  one,  perhaps,  as  appears  in 
the  pantomime  of  Gulliver,  he  left  Warsaw,  and  proceedea  to  Vien- 
na, where  he  eave  a  concert.  Disappointed  by  its  indifferent  success, 
he  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  hopes  towards  the  most  uncivi- 
lized countries ;  and  considering  that  he  declares  his  travels  had 
profit,  not  amusement  or  information  for  their  object,  we  cannot 
out  feel  astonished  at  the  route  he  chose  to  select.  He  visited 
Hnnganr,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Syria,  Astracan,  Finland,  Lapland,  and 
Nova  Zembla.  His  friends  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  visiting 
the  latter  place,  and  foretold  that  a  concert  would  not  thrive  on 
so  barbarous  a  soil ;  but  the  Count  was  obstinate,  and  confesses 
that  he  afterwards  repented  his  pertinacity.  He  appears  to  have 
been  once  in  some  danger  from  the  impetuous  curiosity  of  the  na- 
tives, who  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  was,  and  insisted  on 
his  coming  forth.  Like  Blucher,  he  obeyed,  and  the  savages  de- 
voutly "  thanked  the  Sun  for  showing  them  such  a  man ;"  which 
'* flattering  camplimeni,^^  as  the  Count  fortunately  considered  it» 
induced  him  to  play  tJiem  a  tune  on  his  guitar.  The  wondering 
auditors  returned  tfiis  civilitjr  by  the  gift  of  some  sables.  The 
rambling  Lilliputian  next  visited  Tobmsk  and  Kamschatka,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Behring's  Straits,  occasionally  procuring  a  lu- 
crative concert  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses.  On  his  return 
towards  Europe,  he  stopped  at  Catiierineburg,  where  the  Director 
of  the  Siberian  mines  resided,  who  paid  the  Count  considerable  at* 
tention.    This  director  must  have  been  a  wonderful  man,  not  only 
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• 
ft  profound  observer  of  events  himself,  but  the  cause  of  profound  ob- 
servation in  others  ;  for  a  short  conversation  with  him  on  politics 
led  Count  Bom wlaski  to  believe,  **  that  there  is  a  large  apple-dump* 
ling  made,  and  now  boiling  in  the  pot,  for  certain  princes,  which 
must  in  due  time  be  ready  for  their  dinner.''  Here,  too,  he  retro- 
grades in  his  narration,  to  give  an  account  of  a  pursuit  after  the 
philosopher's  stone,  in  which  he  had  been  at  some  former  period  en- 
gaged. Unsuccessful  himself  in  this  old-fashioned  search,  he  is 
Kind  enough  to  describe  the  method  he  adopted,  which  sounds  too 
much  like  gibberish  to  be  intelligible  to  anjr  but  tlie  disciples  of 
Geber.  The  Count  gives  us  anoUier  digression,  occasioned  by  the 
sight  of  tlie  *•  Henriade"  in  a  gentleman's  library,  in  order  to  fa- 
vour us  with  an  account  of  his  introduction  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  whom 
he  had  formerly  met  at  Madame  Pomnadour's.  The  first  sight  of  die 
philosopher  produced  a  most  unusual  effect  on  his  little  admirer-* 
it  completely  silenced  him.  When  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
he  made  a  speech  in  explanatmn  of  his  taciturnity  and  in  praise  of 
Voltaire ;  on  hearing  which,  "  the  eyes  of  that  respectable  old  phi- 
losopher filled  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  delight,"  which  he 
manifested  by  snatching  up  the  pigmy  panegyrist  in  his  arms. 

Retracing  his  steps,  the  Count  returnea  to  Germanv,  visited 
Munich  and  other  cities,  and  at  TriersdorfT  was  persuaded  by  the 
Margrave  and  Margravine  of  Anspach  to  try  his  fortune  in  Eng- 
land. Through  this  and  the  sister  countries  he  made  expeditions 
for  many  years,  sometimes  giving  concerts,  and  sometimes,  we 
believe,  exhibiting  himself  in  a  less  equivocal  manner.  At  length, 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  America,  he  received 
from  some  kind  and  generous  friends  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure 
to  him  a  moderate  independence.  His  delight  at  thus  terminating 
wanderings  and  labours  now  so  unsuited  to  his  years,  his  new  ana 
happy  sensations  of  ease  and  security,  his  sincere  and  lively  grati- 
tude, are  simply  but  strongly  expressed ;  he  settled  himself  at  Dur- 
ham near  some  of  his  fqends,  and  there  he  still  resides,  waiting  his 
summons  to  that  state  where  every  outward  distinction  will  cease, 
where  those  who  were  here  <<  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion,  cheat- 
ed of  siature  by  dissembling  Nature,"  will  as  amply  nil  the  glorious 
robes  of  light  and  immortality,  as  if  they  had  been  Earth's  fierce 
issue,  the  •*  immania  Monstra  Gigantes."  W.  E» 
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"  I  AM  not  changed,  yet  Henry  flies" — 
«  Not  chang^  ? — Oh  sadly  changed  thou  art ' 

When  Flavta  prompted  Heray'a  sighs, 
Her  virtue  torm'd  her  fairest  part. 

"  Then,  Flavia,  cease  this  idle  rant, 
One  solemn  truth  let  Reason  speak — 

When  woman  has  no  moi'e  to  grant. 
Her  lover  has  no  more  to  seek." 
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ALSlERl's   FIXirPO   AND   SCHILLCR's  DON  CARXOS. 

The  circumstances  of  Don  Carlos'  death  are  involved  in  doubt 
and  mystery.  The  truth  could  not  be  expected  from  the  Spanish 
historians  of  the  time,  even  if  they  had  known  it ;  and  the  motives 
that  occasioned  the  many  accusations  against  Philip  II.  from  other 
quarters  are  too  apparent,  not  to  inculcate  caution  in  deciding  on 
such  testimony.  Marianna,  who  is,  however,  a  bad  authority  where 
Philip  is  the  accused,  says  that  "  foreigners  relate  many  idle  and 
absurd  tales  on  this  subject,  which  must  be  considered  as  wild  in- 
ventions." The  most  generally  received  of  these  tales  is  that  which 
ascribes  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Spain  to  the  King'stsaapicions 
of  his  persevering  attachment  to  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  Don  Carlos  before  she  was  married  to  King  Philip. 
This  incident,  possessing  the  highest  dramatic  interest,  but  requir- 
ing the  nicest  skill  in  managing  it,  has  been  chosen  by  the  two 
greatest  dramatists  of  the  last  half  century  as  the  groundwork  of 
Sieir  respective  plays  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  18 
scarcely  possible  to  produce  two  writers  of  merit  more  opposite 
than  Aifieri  and  Schiller.  One  is  a  dramatist  of  the  old,  the  other, 
of  th^new  school;  one  is  disdainful  of  imagery,  and  concise  even 
to  abruptness  of  expression  ;  the  other  flond,  diffuse,  and  eloquent. 
Their  pieces,  therefore,  though  constructed  on  the  same  plot,  arc 
as  widely  different  as  the  genius  of  the  authors. 

it  is  not  the  object  of  tins  paper  to  say  much  of  the  first  of  these 
pieces.  It  has  been  minutely  analyseci  by  a  very  eminent  critic, 
whose  criticism  consequently  must  be  often  repeated  in  expatiating 
upon  its  beauties.  In  the  character  of  Philip,  Aifieri  has  vented, 
that  which  he  enumerates  among  his  dramatic  qualifications,  his 
*'prof(mda  ferocissitna  rabbia  ed  aborrimento  contra  ogni  qualsi- 
vogli4i  HrannideJ^^  He  has  painted  him  a  monster,  and  perhaps  he 
was  so ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  describe  him  as  inclifferent  to 
his  wife's  affection. 

I  never  prized 
Thy  love  ;  but  such  inviolable  duty 
Thoa  shouldst  have  felt  towards  thy  lord  and  king. 
As  should  have  made  thee  e'en  at  a  fi'ail  thought 
Shudder  with  horror.* 

Schiller,  whose  profound  historical  knowledge  is  a  sufficient  ^ai- 
antee  for  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits,  has  not  judged  it  requisite  to 
deprive  this  character  of  all  sympathy.  His  admiration  of  the.  gene- 
rous sentiments  of  De  Posa  serves  to  display  more  forcibly  the  pre- 
judices of  his  education,  when  he  can  continue  to  act  in  opposition 
to  those  sentiments ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Queen  becomes  still 
more  interesting,  when  in  contending  against  the  ill-fated  passion^ 
which  it  wa^  once  not  criminal  to  listen  to,  she  bears  from  her  hus- 
band such  sentiments  as  these  : 

They  style  me  richest  in  the  Christian  world ; 
The  sun  doth  licver  set  in  my  domains. 
Yet  those  domains  another  hath  poasesi'd, 

•  The  extracts  from  AHieri  are  given  in  the  woids  oFMr.  Lloyd's  translation, 
the  excellence  of  which  renders  a  new  vern9n  umwcessarv. 
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And  many  more  viU  after  me  poasen  tbem, 
lliere  sUnds  my  own.    All  that  the  King  can  claim 
Belonga  to  Fate :— Elizabeth  to  Philip. 
There  ia  the  part,  where  I  indeed  am  mortal. 

The  next  difference  observable  between  Alfieri  ancl  Schiller  is 
in  the  character  of  the  Queen.  Alfieri  takes  care  to  inform  his 
andience,  in  the  first  line,  that  her  marriage  with  the  father  has  not 
tavg^t  her  to  forget  the  son.  **  Love»  apprehension,  and  flagitious 
hope  her  breast  invade."  She  invokes  their  absence,  ^n%  promotes 
dieir  stay.  In  this  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  SchilUr  has  greatly 
the  advantage.  His  Elizabeth  is  the  redeeming  anael  pf  his  piece; 
she  maintains  the  equipoise,  threatened  to  be  shaken  pn  the  one 
hand  by  the  savs^  barbarity  of  Philip,  and,  on  the  A>ther,  by  the 
unruly  passions  ofCarlos:  her  calm  sense  of  propriety,  tempering 
her  unhappy  attachment,  her  melancholv  remembrance  oi  past 
hopes,  joined  to  her  steady  performance  of  present  duties,  awaken 
our  admiration  whilst  they  excite  our  pity.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Schiller's  play  must  have  been  a  tragedy  of  incest,  for  he  has  ad- 
hered more  closely  to  the  story  in  portraying  the  impetuous  and 
rebellious  temper  of  Carlos,  than  Alfieri,  who  has  made  him  a  more 
obedient  son  tban  he  has  authority  for.  With  these  feelings,  tiben, 
on  the  part  of  Isabella,  the  lovers  meet  at  the  commencement  of 
the  piece,  and  the  Queen's  demeanonr  is  more  indicative  of  melt- 
ing tenderness  than  steady  virtue.  Alfieri's  strict  observance  of 
the  unity  of  action,  leading  him  to  make  the  single  incident,  on 
which  his  plot  is  founded,  predominant,  nothing  occurs,  firom  the 
first  scene  to  the  last,  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  When 
we  are  introduced  to  Philip,  it  is  onl^  to  observe  the  development 
of  his  suspicions;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  communi- 
cated to  his  minister,  tried  and  finally  confirmed,  is  an  evidence  of 
skill  that  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  It  has  been  correctly 
observed,  that  he  has  a  confidant,  to  whom  he  however  communi- 
cates nothing,  allowing  him  only  to  derive  the  benefit  of  his  own 
conclusions.  Behold  the  confidence  which  such  a  king  bestows  on 
such  a  minister. 

PhiUp,    What,  above  all  things  that  this  worid  caa  give, 
Dofit  tliou  hold  dear? 

G9m,    Thy  &vour. 

PAi.  By  what  means 

Dost  hope  to  keep  it  ? 

Gam.  By  the  means  that  gwnfd  it ; 

Obedience  and  silence. 

Phi,  Thou  art  call'd 

This  day  to  practise  both. 

Gomez  is  then  stationed  as  a  silent  spy,  whilst  Philij^  tortures  his 
unhappy  wife  with  artful  interrogatories,  tending  to  induce  her  to 
believe  that  he  is  acquainted  with  her  secret,  then  a^n  branching 
off  to  some  other  subgect,  and  thus  exposing  her  agitated  mind  to 
the  cold  and  steady  gaze  of  his  vile  associate.  A  speech  or  two 
will  serve  to  display  Alfieri's  extraordinary  skill  in  tnis  p^t  of  his 
performance. 

PAt.    But  tell  me  also,  ere  the  fact  I  sUte, 
And  tell  without  reserve,  dost  love,  or  hate 
Carlos,  my  aon  ? 
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Ita.    ISfUaAf 

Phi,    lundeCBtandthee. 
If  thou  didst  yiield  to  thy  first  impulses, 
And  not  obejr  the  stern  behests  of  duty» 
Thou  wouldst  behold  him  ....  as  a  step  dame. 

Ish.    Ko: 
lliou  art  deceived  ....  The  Prinbe  .... 

Phi.  Is  dear  to  thee. 

Yet<hast  thou  so  much  of  tnie  hommr  left. 
That  being  Phihp's  wife»  that  Philip's  son 
Thou  ^ov'st  with  ....  love  mateirial. 

Cftrlos  i^VMtk  intHiduc^d,  and  iht  sfttne  artful  form  of  speech  is 
COtttinufed,  Whilst  thus  confronted,  their  mutual  glances  are  watch- 
ei,  and  the  countenance  of  each  is  searched  for  evidence  of  the 
j^niit  of  the  other.  When  they  are  both  dismissed,  Philip  thos  im- 
pressivelt,  but  with  the  same  cautious  spirit  of  reserve,  seeks  from 
the  minister  a  confirmation  of  his  own  suspicions. 

PkiUp.  Heavd^Ht  thou  ^ 
Gvm,     I  heard. 
Phi,      Saw'stthou? 
G^m,     I  saw. 
PH,      Oh,  T%ft ! 
Then  the  tuspieion  .  «  .  . 
Gom.     Now  is  ceitaint^. 
Phi,      And  Philip  yet  is  unrevenged  r 
Gom.     Reflect. 
PM.     I  have  reflected.    PoBow  then  my  fbotslepji. 

We  feel  convinced  that  if  this  were  sustained  bj  excellent  act- 
ing, no  dramatic  representation  could  possibly  be  more  eflfective  on 
the  stage. 

Alfieri  sustains  an  undivided  and  almost  breathless  interest  for 
the  fkte  of  his  lovers  to  the  final  scene.  The  monkish  dress  and 
disguise  as  the  apparition  of  Charles  the  Fifth  is  an  expedient  to 
fbrce  a  dmouement  which  is  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Schiller,  and 
tnore  suitable  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  melo-drama  than  of  a  tragedy. 
**  II  Filippo'*  is  a  web  of  calamity  which  is  wound  up  by  r^lar 
i^proaches.  It  is  natural  that  Isabella  should  be  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  Carlos's  arrest  >— it  is  natural  that  she  should  believe  the 
specious  tale  of  the  means  provided  for  his  escape,  and  eagerly 
accept  the  proffered  aid  to  procure  her  last  and  secret  interview 
with  him  in  the  prison :— it  is  natural  that  Carlos,  whose  feeling 
are  then  more  calm,  should  perceive,  on  the  instant,  that  that  aid 
is  the  successful  accomplishment  of  long-attempted  treachery.  He 
sees  that  she  has  been  betrayed  into  a  step  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
planation. He  asks  but  the  name  of  the  agent  She  answers-^ 
t^oknez.  It  is  sufficient  Philip,  the  dagger,  and  the  cup,  are  an- 
ticipated before  they  appear. 

In  the  opening  of  his  plot,  Schiller  displays  very  considerable 
^kill.  Carlos,  like  Hamlet,  is  accosted  by  a  spy,  sent  by  the  king;  to 
Hitrap  his  sec)*et  He  perceives  the  treachery,  and  evades  the  in- 
quiries. But  he  shrinks  from  the  impression  that  all  ah>und  are  his 
foes.  He  has  none  to  listen  to  his  srief,  and  to  solve  his  doubts.  He 
is  fai  despair,  when,  at  this  critical  juoetffre,  the  companion  of  his 
boyhood,  the  sworn  friend  of  his  youth,  returns  after  a  long  absence. 


Caxim  fidls  on  -his  n^  in  m  transport  ^(mAtuAe  wi  fm^i^Uiff 
!{•  confe0se3  his  own4e3oI»te  conaitioi^Hke  impIqriQ»  Qe  Posa  i^t 
to  ^Bsert  him. 

1  have  no  ^end— no  friend. 

On  this  wide  spacixHis  earthy  I  have  np  Inend. 
Far  as  the  sceptre  of  my  father  fwayi, 
Far  as  the  Spaiunh  flag  <riumpb«nt  wi»ve«» 
There  is  no  8pot»  Qone— npqe,  whi^e  I  may  weepi 
Inhere  I  may  give  my  bvrsting  hesit  relief 
Save  this  alone.    Oh  I  conjure  you  theq, 
Bv  all  we  bgth  h«rea^er  hope  in  Heaven  , 

Cnase  me  not,  Roderickt  from  this  re^ngwpbce. 

Even  after  this  solenm  app^,  Carlos  hesitates  at  imparting  his 
(hn^rous  confidence.  He  makes  a  geemid  appeal  to  Hie  feefrngs 
of  his  friend.  He  reminds  him  of  their  jonthfnl  days ;  he  calls  to 
hb  recollection  how  long  his  tardy  affection  was  withheld,  until 
Carlos  purchased  it  bj  a  generous  act  of  self-devotion.  He  reroats 
the  TOW  then  made  to  diachaif^e  the  debt  of  friendship ;  he  claims 
the  fiilfilment  of  that  vow,  and  unburdens  his  whole  soul. 


£9vii  now,  perohance*  tb^  soomsnlt  hss  snmd. 

C0tl99.    NQW»nQw;^-K>hliiiferQet!    ftbaaanived. 
Hiis  is  the  time  when  thou  nnisl;  jh^aep  tby  v^W. 
I  need  thy  love.    A  secret  fdU  (if  ho^nnr 
Bums  In  my  breast    it  riiall,  it  shall  be  told. 
In  thy  pale  cheek  will  I  myaentence  readl 
Beai^-grow  tnmsfixfdr-bnt  answer  not  a  word : — 
I  love  my -mother. 

Marqui9,    All-poweiM  <Sodf 

CoHm.    Iffiay,  I  wiU  not  be  spared.    Speak  freely-  put. 
Say  that  this  vast  dreumference  of  ea^ 
Holds  not  a  wreteh  like  Carlos.— rSpeak,  I  char^  the£r. 
AH  that  thoa  hast  to  say,  I  guess  already. 
The  soifdoth  love  the  mouMr^hnraan  ivws, 
Nativcfa  pore  ofdimmpe^  and  the  churoh's  precepts. 
Forbid  alike  the  paa^on.    My  pretenAons 
Invade  most  fearnilljr  my  fathers  rights.  . 
I  feel  it,  yet  love  sfin.    I  tread  a  pau 
Which  lias  no  end  saive  madness  or  ^e  scaflbld. 
I  love  withoata  faope^— I  love  with  guilt— '- 
With  all  death's  anguidk  lyid  with  jJl  life's  danger— 
All  this  I  know,  yet  still  pernstto  love. 

Shocked  at  such  an  avow^S^  and  $fter  finidess  endeavours  to  avert 
Ibe  wo  which  he  sees  impending,  De  Posa  coi^senta*  under  the 
Prince's  solemn  promise  to  und^rt^i]^  nothing  withott.t  his  concur- 
rence, to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interview  for  him  wA  the  Queen. 
Throughout  this  scene,  and  the  two  following,  Schiller  seems  t* 
feel  the  delicate  ^ound  he  is  treading  on,  and  nothing  is  commnni'- 
eated  without  due  preparation.  The  M^q-uis,  admiu^  to  an  aiT"' 
dience  with  the  Queen  to  deliver  letters,  sneaks  only  in  parables. 
The  tale  which  he  asserts  to  have  learnt  on  his  retore  fr(^  Naples* 
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ftSecte  all  his -Auditors;  but  to  one  ear  it  conveys  the  full  impres- 
sion of  its  meaning.  As  we  are  probably  indebted  to  that  tale^  for 
the  hint  of  a  very  beautiful  proauction  m  our  own  language*  it  is 
here  translated. 

MarqttU.    Two  noble  houses  in  Ifinndola, 
Weanr  of  ancient  rivalry  and  hate. 
Which,  ance  the  feuds  of  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines, 
Had  pass'dfrom  age  to  age,  ana  aire  to  son. 
Resolved  by  wedlSck's  gentle  bands  to  fraine 
A  mutual  covenant  of  etenud  peace. 
The  powerful  Pietro's  aster's  son,  Fernando, 
And  fair  Matilda,  hirii  Coionna's  daughter. 
Were  chosen  as  the  links  of  this  alliance. 
Never  had  Nature  for  each  other  ibnn'd 
Hearts  so  deligfatftilly  accordant,  never 
Had  choice  so  nappy  daim'd  the  world's  approval. 
His  lovely  bride  Fernando  had  adored 
In  imaged  beauty  only.    Oh  how  he  trembled 
To  find  confirm'd  what  his  most  ardent  hopes 
Could  scarcely  credit  on  the  picture's  warrant. 
In  Padua,  where  his  studies  bound  his  sti^, 
Fernando  linger'd  till  the  Joyous  moment 
Which  would  transport  hun  to  Matilda's  feet. 
To  fidter  forth  the  homage  of  his  love. 

{The  Quem  IkUm  with  incrtated  aUerUim.  The  Marqtdit 
after  a  ^wrt  paute,  cenMnuet  the  etory^  addrtmng  hU  du- 
cmirte,  Mfar  at  ihe  pretence  of  the  QiiMn  wiUpermit^  to  the 
Brineeee  EboU. 

Meanwhile  the  hand  of  death  struck  Ketro's  consort. 

And  left  him  fi:ee  to  seek  a  new  alliance. 

With  boy4ike  ardour  to  the  voice  of  fame. 

That  in  the  rumour  of  Maltilda's  beauty  | 

Was  loudly  eloquent,  the  M  man  listen'd. 

He  comes-^he  sees— he  loves!  llie  new  emotion     « 

Stifles  the  earlier,  softer  voice  of  nature ; 

The  uncle  woos  his  nephew's  plighted  bride. 

And  consecrates  the  rape  upon  the  altar. 

(^ueen.    How  did  Fernando  act  ? 

Marquit,  On  wings  of  love 

Wholly  unconsdous  of  the  fearful  change, 
Th'  enthusiast  hastens  to  Mirandola. 
At  midnight  did  his  rapid  courser  stop 
Before  the  gate.    A  bacchanalian  roar, 
Hl^th  sounds  of  muac,  dancing,  struck  his  ear, 
Proceeding^rom  th'  illuminated  palace. 
He  totters  up  the  steps,  and  slovny  enters, 
An  unknown  guest,  witiiin  the  wide  saloon. 
There,  by  the  reveUerB*  noisy  band  surrounded* 
Sat  Pietro — with  an  angel  by  his  side. 
An  angel,  whom  Fernando  recognised. 
Who  ne'er  to  him  in  dreams  had  seem'd  so  lovely : 
A  single  glance  shows  him  what  once  was  hu— 
Shows  him  what  now  he  has  for  ever  lost, 

^rinceuEhoU.    Unfortunate  Fernando ! 

Qyeen.  Said  you  not 

Fernando  was  your  friend  ? 
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MarquU,    t  hare  none  deater. 

Prinoew  Eb^U,    Go  on  then  with  the  story.  Chevalier. 

Marquit.    'Tis  very  aad,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
Does  but  renew  my  pun.    Pennit  me  here 
To  stop.    {A  general  tUenee,) 

Of  the  scene  between  the  Queen  and  Don  Carlos,  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  diese  limits  to  give  a  translation.  Bat  the  few  extracts  which 
follow  display,  in  some  measure,  the  wild»  impetuous  passion  of 
Carlos,  and  tne  dignified,  virtuous,  yet  tender  affection  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  calm  self-possession,  her  patient  attempts  to  turn  the  frenzied 
mind  of  the  ill-fated  youth  to  objects  of  noUer  emulation,  and  her 
whole  admirable  demeanour  in  this  and  every  other  situation  in 
which  she  is  placed,  may  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  Schiller 
in  the  delineation  of  female  excellence,  in  which  he  far  surpasses 
the  great  poet  whose  name  is  associated  with  his  in  these  pages. 

CariM.  O  Heaven !  O  Heaven !  I  go. 

I  will  consent  to  leave  you.    Must  I  not. 
When  you  require  my  absence  ?    Mother!  Mother  ♦ 
Row  terribly  you  sport  with  me !    A  glance, 
A  half  regard,  .your  lips'  least,  lightest  murmur 
Can  summon  me  to  live,  or  bid  mc  perish : 
Declare  tlien  what  you  wish,  it  shall  be  done. 
What  can  exist  beneath  yon  burning  sun. 
Which  Carlos  would  refuse  to  sacrifice 
When  you  require  it  ? 

QiMen.    Depart ! 

Cm-ht,    O  Heaven  1 

Qiieen.    The  sole  request  which  I  with  tears  pronounce. 
Which  1  implore,  is — Cleave  met-cre  my  suite, 
Ere  mv  attendant-gaolers  find  us  here 
TM^ether,  and  the  mighty  news  convey 
O&ious  to  your  &thers  ear. 

CarhM.  Uy  iate. 

Be  it  or  Fife  or  death,  I  will  await. 

What  ?  Have  I  anxiously  tum*d  all  my  hopes  * 

To  this  one  single,  solitary  moment, 
Which  now  presents  itself,  without  a  witness. 
That  foolish  fears  should  deaden  its  enjoyment  ? 
No,  Queen,  the  world  may  chanee  an  nundred  times, 
A  thousand  times  may  see  its  poles  revolve. 
Ere  Fortune  grant  a^n  this  happy  moment. 

Queen.    Never  again  such  moments  shall  she  grant. 
Unhappy  man !  What  would  you  then  of  me  ? 

CaHo9.    O  Queen,  that  I  have  striven  with  my  pasrion, 
Striven  as  mortal  never  strove  before, 
God  is  my  witness — Queen !  I  strove  in  vain. 
Gone  is  my  heroism.    I  confess  me  vanquish'd. 

QiMfn.    No  more  of  this— for  my  peace'  salu— no  more. 

Carh9,    You  were  my  own^-in  sight  of  all  the  worid ; 
To  me  by  two  great  thrones  you  were  betrothed; 
To  me  by  Heaven  and  Nature  both  adjudged ; 
And  Philip— Philip — he  has  stolen  you  from  me. 

QiiwM.    He  is  your  father. — 

CmioM,    He  is  too  your  husband-— 

Q^een^    Who  gives  the  richest  kingdom  of  the  earth 
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To  you  lor  an  inheritance* 

CfofiM.  And  you 

He  givet  me  for  a  mother. 

queen,  Gradou»  Heaven ! 

Tou  rave ! 

CorlM.    Knows  he  indeed  bow  rich  he  it? 
Has  he  a  heart  4hit  can  appreciate  thine  ? 
I  will  not  muitnur-^o,  I  will  forget 
How  happy,  past  expression,  I  had  been 
With  thee— if  Philip  be  but  happy. 
He  is  nol  happy.    That  is  HeH^s  wont  torture. 
He  is  i»l  hafpYf  and  vill  never  be  so. 
You  took  a  buflsed  paradise  irore  me 
To  blast  its  richness  in  King  Philip's  anus. 

Queen.    Horrible  thought! 

CorJDf .  Oh«  f  1m  wen  aware 

WhowastheframerofUnsniffrimv.    Wdl 
I  know  how  Philip  leara'd  to  kwe  and  w«d. 
What  are  you  in  this  kingdom  ?  Tell  me»  now. 
Are  you  the  reigning  Queen  ?    Oh  no,  you  are  net. 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  such  as  Alba  murder? 
Where  you  were  Queeut  could  Flanders  bleed  for  ftith  ? 
Are  you  then  Philip's  wife  ?    Impossible. 
Never  can  I  believe  it.    For  a  wire 
Has  still  her  husband's  heart—- and  who  has  philips  ? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Queen,    ——  Do  I  then  comprehend  ^u .' 
Tou  still  have  hopes?    You  dare  to  entertain  them ; 
To  cherish  hope  where  al^  where  aQ  is  lost? 

Carlo:    I  know  of  nothing  lost  but  to  the  dead. 

itueen.    For  me,  even  for  your  mother,  cherish  hopes  ? 

{Shegaaee  on  Mm  fir  twne  tnomenie  -mUh  a  lookofeameH  ^it" 
temptation,  thmfroceeda  in  a  dimfied  and  eerienie  tone.) 
Why  should  you  not  ?    The  new^reated  King 
May  do  still  more:— 4nay  cast  into  the  flames 
His  predecessor's  acta  ;^may  tear  his  statues  down  (^ 
Nay— even  more— lor  what  is  to  prevent  him  ? 
He  may  by  bare  the  ashes  of  the  dead» 
From  the  Sseurial's  daik  and  peaceful  vaidts 
Snatch  and  e^^pose  them  to  the  light  of  Heaven* 
To  the  four  winds  scatter  the  sacred  dust ; 
And  then,  at  last,  he  may— fit  conaummationF^ 

Carhe.    Stop,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  say  no  more* 

QueerL    Then  last  of  an—«Qay  marry  with  his  mother! 

M. 


(  «^  ) 

obimm's  ghost. 

IBTTBB  TZ. 

GsonGB  CvLPB»fEA't  amliitimi  has  been  it  length  gratified.  He 
has  become  acquainted  with  a  Captain  of  Dragoons.    Captain  Au* 

Sistiia  Thackeray  and  he  ha)ppened  to  go  in  the  same  steam-vessel, 
e  Majestict  to  Margate,  oik  a  certain  Satnrdar;  thej,  moreover^ 
retamed  together  on  the  Monday  following*  While  sojourning  at 
that  popnlona  watering-place,  thej  dined  in  the  same  coffee-room. 
Motnal  ennui  |Mroduceo  mutual  acqoaintance.  They  discussed  the 
weather  and  the  price  of  mackarel ;  the  Upper  and  tne  Lower  Pier ; 
the  L%ht-boose,  and  the  North  Eoreiand ;  the  forward  state  of  the 
harvest,  and  the  scarcity  of  fine  women  at  the  last  nisht's  assemblj 
at  Howe's*  It  has  even  been  ramonred,  that,  on  their  return  by 
the  Eclipse,  they  danced  upon  deck  with  two  young  ladies  from 
Cranboume-passage.  This,  however,  they  both  resolutely  deny ; 
and  I  own  that  the  rumour  lacks  confirmation.  Georg^  on  his  re- 
turn to  Sav^-gardens,  talked  machof  his  new  acquaintance,  and 
dropped  a  hint  about  invitins  him  to  dinner.  The  elder  Culpepper 
diaconntenanced  the  idea.  For  his  part,  he  observed,  he  had  not 
moch  opinion  of  the  army.  Whenever  he  walked  up  St.  James's- 
street,  which,  he  thanked  his  stars,  was  only  twice  a  year,  to  re* 
ceive  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Great  Ryder<4(treet,  he  observed  three 
ofllcers  in  uniform,  aim  in  arm,  lounein^  up  and  down  upon  the 
iiiot-patb,  and  thrusting  the  women  ana  children  either  through  the 
diop-windows,  or  into  the  gutter.  This,  he  continued,  mi^t  be 
good  manners  at  Boodle's,  but  it  would  be  voted  vulgar  at  Tom's 
or  John's.  Nay,  he  had  a  moch  weightier  objection  to  a  red  coat* 
A  yoong  puppy  in  scarlet,  one  ensign  Tibbs,  had  run  up  a  bill  with 
him,  some  ei^teen  years  ago,  of  thirty-six  pounds,  for  slops,  and  the 
devil  a  shilling  of  me  money  had  he  been  able  to  touch  from  that 
time  to  this.  Georee*  Clam,  and  Mamma,  pronounced  tiiis  to  be 
illiberal :  they  had  known  many  officers  who  paid  their  way,  and 
behaved  very  much  like  gentlemen,  and  they  had  no  doubt  that 
CapUdn  Thackeray  was  one  of  the  number.  **  Well,  well !"  ejacu- 
lated the  old  gentleman,  **  do  as  you  please :  if  any  thing  turns  out 
Gontrmiy-ways,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it"  Captain  Thackeray  was 
invited  to  dinner  on  the  follQwing  Wednesday. 

On  the  mominff  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  a  consultation  took 
place  upon  the  subject  of  wine.  George  and  his  sister  said  that  no 
decent  people  «ver  sat  down  to  dinner  witliotit  two  long-necked 
black  bottles  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  charged  with  hock  and 
champaign.  Old  Culpepper  offered  to  produce  the  key  of  his  cel- 
lar-door, and  told  his  son  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  drink  ail  the 
hock  and  champaign  it  contained.  **  It  may  be  bou^t,"  said  the 
son.  *"  Then  buy  it,"  said  the  father.  This  did  not  suit;  so  a  bot- 
tle of  gooseberry  and  another  of  perry  were  settled  as  the  substi- 
tutes. Five  precisely  was  the  time  written  upon  the  card.  The 
clock  struck  five— no  Captain ;  it  chimed  a  quartei^-«till  no  Cap- 
tain. Culpepper  senior  now  beean  to  wax  fidgety..  He  looked  at 
his  watch— wondered  what  people  could  mean  by  keeping  people 
baling.    Pec^le  should  Consider,  that,  though  some  people  have  no 
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appetite,  other  i>eopIe  have/  **  La!  Papa,  don't  be  /ussy."  was  the 
consolation  administered  by  Clara,  as  the  cloclc  chimed  half  after 
five*  '*  I'll  not  wait  another  moment,"  roared  the  vender  of  slops ; 
and  was  in  the  act  of  applying  his  ^rasp  to  the  bell-rope,  wnen 
eleven  raps  in  quick  time  and  seven  in  slow*  proceeding  from  the 
ponderous  street-door  knockor,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  mill- 
tary  visiter*  The  tremendous  din  echoed  to  the  most  distant  re- 
cesses of  Crutched  Friars:  Miss  Patterson,  the  neishbouring  old 
maid,  started  from  her  half^ipped  Bohea,  and  craned  ner  long  neck 
through  the  casement,  to  ascertain  the  phenomenon.  £ven  old 
Andrew  Dixon  drew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  *'  spread  his 
broad  nostrils  to  the  wind''  like  die  stag  in  "  Marmion."  Jack, 
Hhe  foot-bov,  rushed  up  breathless  from  the  kitchen  to  **  answer  the 
door;"  and  finding  that  the  officer  carried  at  his  left  ude  a  tre* 
mendous  iron-shod  sword,  the  end  of  which  clattered  on  the  floor; 
and  finding  also  that  a  countless  auantity  of  strap,  buckle,  belt, 
leather,  and  chain,  commonly  called  a  sabre-tash,  hung  down  in- 
termingled with  the  weapon,  oblisiogly  lent  all  his  strength  to  aid 
the  su&rer,  in  bearing  a  load  under  which  Baron  TrencK  himself 
might  have  fainted;  and  as  the  visiter  entered  the  parlour,  could 
not  avoid  exclaiming,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  '*  Lord !  Lord !  Captain, 
what  have  they  tied  you  to?" 

The  appearance  of  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  might  indeed 
have  appalled  a  stouter  heart  than  that  which  beat  in  the  bosom  of 
Jack  the  foot-boy.  His  age  appeared  to  be  about  twentv^three; 
that  is,  judging  from  his  fi^re^— for  his  face  was  so  enveloped  in 
whisker,  mustachio,  and  chin-tuft,  that  he  might  have  been  sixtj^- 
three  for  any  thing  which  that  denoted  to  £e  contrary.  On  his 
head  he  balanced  a  mass  of  Air,  like  a  Patagoniao  lady's  mul^  from 
the  apex  of  which  hung  a  large  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  edged  with 
^Id  lace.  From  his  shoulder  hung^  negligently,  behind,  a  blue 
jacket  in  the  halfon  and  half-off  fashion,  decorated  with  countless 
loops  and  buttons  of  sold,  laced  with  die  same  material,  and  edsed 
with  sable.    Every  nb  of  his  body  was  coated  by  an  external  rib  of 

f  olden  filigree,  insomuch  that  he  bore  the  appearance  of  Harlequin 
keleton  turned  trooper.  His  pantaloons  of  white  elastic  silk  were 
embroidered  by  a  deep  broad  seam  of  scarle^  edged  with  lace.  The 
above-mentioned  sword  banged  the  calf  of  either  le^  as  he  marched 
toward  the  fire-place,  and  might,  in  time,  have  bruised  those  parts 
of  his  body,  had  not  each  of  them  been  protected  by  a  hussar  boot 
of  yellow  leather,  topped  with  scarlet,  heeled  with  the  same  colour, 
and  oramented  in  front  with  a  tassel  of  gold.  George  Culpepper 
rose  a  foot  taller  from  the  consciousness  of  such  an  acquaintance ; 
Mrs.  Culpepper  took  out  her  sal  volatile ;  her  spouse  could  scarcely 
ejaculate,  «•  Glad  to  Beevou,  8ir;"  and  Clara  was  actually  thunder- 
struck with  delight  The  conversation  of  the  illustrious  stranger 
was  as  eni^atical  as  his  aspect  That,  however,  I  reserve  Tor 
another  Epistle. 


(    «5     ) 
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brlhe  gmr  raduuice  of  this  lolly  rooniy 
Roses,  just  hired,  expand  their  summer  bloom ; 
The  rich  camelia  shines,  a  riowine  wlute. 
Beneath  the  lamp's  resplendent  oro  of  fight ; 
And  glossy  leaTes  reflect  an  emerald  ray. 
Where  glaneing  ciystab  tremuknialy  pky. 

lis  a  warm  night,  but  you  can  feel  the  air 
Blow  on^our  fre2i'ning  cheek  from  Grosivenaiv4quaK ; 
Above,  hke  stars^  what  brilliant  lustres  shine, 
Sparidii^  and  quivering  in  an  aixy  line ; 
Qvlike  celestial  fountains,  hung  on  high. 
That  reach  not  us,  but  glitter  tmx)ugfa  the  sky. 
Below,  in  snowjr  chalk,  foredoomed  to  lade 
Long  ere  the  mj^ht  wididrawa  her  sullen  shade, 
(Like  fiited  loctmis  on  tlus  troublous  earth» 
Cxush'd  by  the  careless  step  of  lordly  mirth,) 
Are  quaint  devices  drawn  upon  the  now, 
Sphynz,  Cupids,  Arabesques,  and  twenty  fimcies  more. 

But  where  is  Lady  Mazy's  matron  grace  ? 
Where  the  soft  charm  of  Adelina's  face  ? 

The  gentle  Lacfy  Mary  scolds  her  maid. 
For  B^nmont  has  her  curis  so  long  delayed. 
She  mu|rt,  unwillingly,  at  Uist  reagn 
Hopes  iia  tiiose  rin^ets  on  this  night  to  diine.       ^ 
And  Adelina  feels  a  satin  shoe 
Her  fittle  feot  so  very  closety  woo^ 
Thatpinch'd  with  pain,  detestinj^in  her  heart 
Taylor's  soft  simper  and  persuasive  art. 
Exclaims  at  last  the  long-enduring  she— 
^  Oh !  had  some  coarser  artist  wonc'd  for  me. 
No  power  had  he  poaaess'd  that  coald  persuade 
This  was  the  earnest  shoe  he  ever  made." 

Inferior  ringlets  are  at  last  aiTan|[ed : 
The  &ir  descend-^he  guilty  shoe  is  changedt 
<*  Come,  AdeUna,  I  must  see  your  dress," 
Says  dear  Hamma,  ^  and  let  your  looks  express 
A  mind  all  gentleness,  serenely  eay  \ 
You  saw  the  Duke  of  Nunini  to-day : 
He's  sUent,  wary,  cold,  and  hard  to  please, 
Tet  you,  methinks,  might  manage  hiti  with  ease. 
I  should  think  all  my  trouble  weU  bestow'd. 
You  saw  him  in  the  Park-— 'twas  he  who  rode 
llie  chcsnut  pony  you  admired  to-day. 
Nay  recollect,  my  love— his  coat  light  grey- 
Whiskers  jet  black— a  vezy  handsome  man. 
'    No  more — It  long  has  been  my  &vourite  pUui— 
My  dear,  you  must  not  dance  ^11  he  arrive." 
«  Not  dance.  Mamma  ?"— «« Not,  if  you  wait  till  five!" 

The  knocker  now  its  pealing  thunder  roUa— 
A  skiUul  luuDbd  the  echoing  brass  controls : 
«  The  Ladies  Eveygreen"  Tiresome  old  aoulflf. 

Who  of  a  thousand  always  come  the  first. 
Though  of  a  thousand  they're  the  very  worst-—* 
Dear  Lad/  Evergreen !  you're  always  kind. 
To  early  hours  you  know  how  I'm  inclined ! 
And,  really,  every  body  comes  so  late  r 
yoft.IILNo.l.-p-1033.  I 
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The  loom  shines  out,  %ith  My  progressive  sUte 
Thickens  the  busy  crowd,  and  noise,  and  prate — 
The  caieless  question— the  unheard  reply — 
The  smile,  at  Tariance  with  an  envious  eye — 
Allurements  whisper— -pleasures  aity  glance. 
And  the  sweet  labours  of  the  sultry  dance ; 
Semblance  of  happiness  in  all  awake. 
As  if  some  dear  attainment  were  at  stake. 
All  struggle  to  be  gay.    From  countiy  air 
The  dame  escaped,  who  vimts  Portman-aquare* 
For  one  short  vernal  month,  is  most  alert. 
Most  lively,  acUve,  debonnaire,  and  pert 
Afiaid  to  look  like  one  whom  none  can  know. 
If  you  address  her,  she'll  not  let  you  go— • 
At  least,  detains  you  till  her  watchful  eye 
Detects  some  new  acquaintance  stealing  by. 
But  here  and  there,  with  sweet  Madonna  grace 
And  sandal'd  foot,  we  see  a  pensive  face  : 
These  are  the  Sylphs  have  not  been  ask'd  to  dance, 
Whog^ve  to  languor  Uie  dismce  of  chance  ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  saoly  pleasing  vmce. 
Feigning  this  rapture  of  repose  their  choice ! 

Alas,  how  vain  those  glances  at  the  door. 
Fair  Adefina,  look  that  way  no  more— 
.  No  crowded  room  shall  hear  his  placid  vows 
Reserved  for  Kensington's  inmuneroua  boughs. 
Muffle  the  knocker— drop  the  muslin  blincf— 
For  poor  Mamma,  by  a  sad  cold  confined. 
Thrown  on  a  8o&  in  the  thickest  shade. 
By  curtains,  draperies,  and  flounces  made, 
Blows  her  fair  nose  in  broidety  of  Fhmee, 
Where  on  white  candbric  nvmphs  and  cupida  dance ; 
Sips  eau  nict^e,  and  lends  her  willing  hand 
To  the  seductive  touch  of  Dr.  Bland : 
In  softer  tones  his  mild  prescription  flows, — 
**  Indulge  yours^dear  Madam,  and  repose — 
Eat  whatsoe'er  your  fanc^  may  require. 
If  ice  of  pine-apple,  once  nassM  through  fire 
You  daily  add— of  this  a  pint  youll  take : . 
Bemenber  it,  dear  Madam,  for  my  sake." 

He  then  displays  his  trinkets^  rich  and  rue, 
Gifts  of  the  great,  the  wit^,  and  the  fair. 
And  gilds  the  various  topica  of  the  day. 
With  grace  wina  those  who  hear,  to  wish  his  stay ; 
Till,  reotUectia^  that  tliia  veiy  now 
Ten  patients  wait,  he  makes  an  haat^  bow. 

A]niaek*B  fair  Adelina  loses,  and  French  plays. 
But  in  green  Ken&ngton  contented  strays ; 
And  while  her  graceful  lover  smiles  ana  talks 
Wonders  how  fashion  can  desert  these  walks  { 
And  secretly  applauds  the  tedious  hours 
That  led  her,  half  unwilUng,  to  those  bowers, 
In  dose  attendance  on  a  country  fnend. 
She  viah'dtohide,  andyet  not  quite  ofRend. 


•«Le8 
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isprincipattz  taita  de  I'histoire  Qreoqae  et  Somaine  sont  biodda  dans 
LChoiny  pour  I'inrtmcaoii  de  ma  fiUe,**  said  a  scientific  Parisian  belle. 
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Mamma  recoyezs— Can  disease  withstand 
Rettrement— darkness—ice — and  Doctor  Bland? 
Attack'd  with  vigour  thus,  her  cold  gives  way ; 
To  see  the  Duke  at  last  she  names  a  day ; 
And  deigns  that  nKHn  her  drawing-room  to  grace, 
Enveloird  in  light  folds  of  Brussels  lace ; 
Beneath  her  dmipled  chin  is  part  confined. 
The  rest  fidb  lightsomely— a  veil  behind. 

TIs  two  o'clock — ^he  cannot  yet  arrive ! — 
«I9o,  Ma!  he  never  visits  till  past  five." 
"  Then  give  my  notes — ^now  to  my  daily  task^ 
This  pmomed  seal  is  cupid  in  a  mask, 
I  fear  'tis  some  petition  for  Almack's ; 
The  strangest  people  make  such  bold  attacks  ?** 

She  reads— she  trembles— and  she  looks  aghast. 
Like  some  unhappy  merchant,  when  a  blast 
Has  wreck'd  the  stately  ship  before  his  eyes, 
Where  all  his  hope  of  earthly  treasure  lia. 
No  Duke  of  Nimini,  alas !  has  won 
Fair  Adelina— but  a  younger  son. 
Detested  name !  comprising  all  the  faults 
That  can  offend  a  mother's  tender  thoughts— 
His  Grace's  brother— ay,  and  four  between^— 
Abominable— odious— unforeseen. 
After  some  nonsense  about  love  and  tiuth. 
Resistless  charms,  and  unresisting  youth. 
Thus  closed  the  flippant  Dandy's  foolish  note, 
One  more  unwelcome  never  lordling  wrote : — 

**  You  see  I  but  deserve  a  mild  rebuke, 
I  never,  never  said  I  was  the  Duke : 
When  first  you  met  me  riding,  after  dark. 
Your  La— ship  then  mistook  me,  in  the  Fsrk ; 
And  feeling  that  my  name,  for  conquest  knowi\, 
Might  frifdit  an  infiint  Cupid  from  his  thsone, 
I  masVd  ue  glories  I  have  fiiirly  won 
In  Love's  campaigpis.    As  on  a  rising  sun 
Shaded  bv  mists,  those  eyes  securelv  gaze, 
lliat  might  be  dazzled  by  his  cloudless  rays, 
I  wore  my  brother's  title  as  a  shade  $ 
But  now  Love's  blossoms  fuUv  are  diqilay'd. 
Disguise,  as  useless,  may  be  hdd  aside. 
To-day  I  come — ^to  claim  my  beauteous  bride." 

The  guihy  paper,  in  a  thousand  aBsaps^ 
Lies  torn  and  trembling  ii^  the  ladies'  la]». 
**  Mamma,  my  dear  Mamma !  what  can  be  done  ?" 
**  Ah,  what  indeed,  my  Love  \ — a  younger  son !" 

From  pique,  shame,  aqger  Lady  Mary  wept : 
Contagious  softness  on  her  daughter  crept: 
With  noiseless  step,  amid  this  shower  of  tears. 
Gay,  confident,  and  bright— Lord  John  appears : 
Tbye  troth  he  could  not  doubt,  nor  they  deny, 
While  drops  were  glistening  in  each  mr  one's  eye. 
Me  liiade  his  farewell  bow,  with  esay  grace; 
She  dried  her  tears,  lest  they  might  spoil  her  &ce ; 
Short  were  her  sorrows — ^for  she  still  was  fi«e. 
And  still  might  wed  the  Duke  tif  I4imini. 


(    M    ) 


AHTIPATHIBS. 

Evert  one,  who  has  mingled  in  society,  is  acanaipted  wi6i  the 
peculiar  feeling  of  aversion  towards  particular  inaividuals,  which  is 
so  well  described  in  the  hacknied  verse  >— 

I  do  not  like  thee^  Doctor  Fell  ;— 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  td]. 
But  yet  this  truth  I  know  fiill  well, 
I  do  not  Eke  thee.  Doctor  FelL 

But  thoneh  this  aversion  should  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  woald 
still  puzue  the  observer  to  state  from  what  particular  feature  of  the 
object  contemplated  his  dislike,  arose,  or  wherefore  it  was  felt  at  all. 
Nevertheless  the  antipathy  continues,  and  is  found  too  powerful  for 
the  aid  of  reason  to  overcome.  The  effect  is  notorious — ^the  cause 
remains  tiJene  sfai  yitoi,  a  something,  we  know  not  what  It  al- 
most seems  as  if  we  viewed  in  some  ofour  fellow  creatures  an  eafrii 
fMlm  in  the  disguise  of  humanity.  We  often  think  we  see  "  trea- 
sons, stratagems,  and  spoils,'*  in  every  wrinkle  ploughed  by  tinie 
on  the  visage  of  an  unoffending  fellow  mortal ;  and  no  bitter  drag 
from  the  nauseous  recess  of  the  apothecary,  no  potion  mingled  to 
set  at  nought  the  strongest  stomach,  will  make  the  *^gorge  rise*^ 
more  effectually,  than  the  s^ht  of  "  the  human  face  divine,"  stamped 
with  an  indescribable  character,  will  awaken  our  prejudices.  Bnt 
it  is  not  through  the  organ  of  vision  alone  that  our  antipathies  >re 
excited.  The  voice  and  address  of  one  man  may  cause  all  hb  good 
qualities  to  be  overlooked  :  he  may  differ  from  us  on  a  favourite 
topic,  or  he  may  fling  a  colouring  over  his  first  intercourse  with  ns. 
which  may  arouse  inextinguishable  dislike;  but  in  such  cases,  there 
are  at  least  assignable  causes  for  the  feeling,  however  unjustifiable 
that  feeling  may  be  in  itself,  while,  in  the  antipathy  awakened  often- 
times from  a  solitary  glance,  there  is  not  the  least  clue  to  direct  as 
to  the  cause.  , 

The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  a  numerous  family,  connected 
with  things  animate  and  inanimate.  Natore,  for  example,  is  said 
to  have  an  antipathy  to  a  vacuum,  and  the  Law  to  perpetuities.  But 
Chancery  matters  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  excepted  from  this  rule ;  for, 
regarding  them,  the  law  seems  to  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion 
the  other  way,  scorning  alike  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  the 
limits  of  conceivable  duration. 

No  one  has  walked  up  the  Strand  at  noon-<lay,  and  glanced  his 
ere  at  the  ten  thousandf  faces  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  the  course 
or  his  peregrination,  but  has  felt  the  species  of  antipathy  in  ques- 
tion towards  some  whom  he  has  met,  who  were  perfect  strangers, 
and  were  neither  wanting  in  comeliness  of  countenance,  nor  exhi- 
bited a  vicious  physiognomv.  We  may  see  ugliness  and  deformity 
enough  in  our  rambles,  and  they  may  produce  pity  without  our  in- 
dulging an  ill-natured  antipathy  towards  them;  because  reason 
whispers  us  that  the  ugly  or  deformed  man  is  perhaps  just,  amiaUe, 
and  generous,  and  we  are  mostly  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and 
may  even  feel  a  degree  of  respect  for  him ;  which  is  not  the  case 
when  our  intuitive  antipathies  take  possession  of  us.  We  seem  to 
indulge  tiieni  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  until  they  become  but 
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littfe  aoalifted  freii  downri^t  hatred*  Whence  can  this  feeling 
of  the  bitnian  bosom  arise,  more  powerful  than  reason,  and  so  pal - 
jpiblj  unjust  in  itself? 

Some  persons  will  go  so  far  towards  justifying  themselves,  that 
ihej  will  denj  ever  having  been  mistaken  in  &eir  ideas  of  an  indi- 
vichial,  after  havine  once  looked  him  in  the  face;  and,  like  Judge 
Buller  cegardins  the  (niilt  of  a  criminal,  (so  fame  reports)  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  impression  their 
countenances  may  excite.  But  there  must  be  numerous  instances 
which  are  exceptions  to  such  uncharitable  assertions  as  these,  in 
the  experience  of  any  who  will  candidly  examine  into  the  subject 
for  themselves,  it  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  while  we  cannot 
tell  wherefore  we  condemn  the  unoffending  object  of  our  antipathy, 
we  can  neither  appeal  to  reason  nor  good-nature  for  a  justification 
of  (Mr  conduct,  nor  find  any  thing  resembling  statute  law  to  bear 
us  out.  Thus  it  is  to  judge  from  the  first  impression  made  upon 
the  senses,  which  impression  may  arise  from  distorted  vision ;  or 
who  knows  but  some  objects  may  be  more  calculated  than  others 
to  produce  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  brain,  through  the  oi^n 
of  sielit,  by  their  reflecting  distorted  rays  of  lig^t,  instead  of  those 
whi<£  are  rectilinear  ? 

AddiMW  gives  strength  to  an  idea  sometlung  similar  to  this,  by 
imagining  an  invisible  communication  from  an  unseen  object  of 
antipatliy  equally  powerful  with  one  which  is  visible.  He  face- 
tiously relates  the  story  of  a  lover  who  felt  a  mortal  antipadiy  to  a 
cat»  and  was  pushing  his  suit  with  a  young  lady,  in  the  full  tide  of 
stfecess,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  rival.  The  mtter  had  begun  to  with- 
draw his  attentions  in  despair,  when  he  learnt  the  strong  prejudice 
entertained  by  his  antagonist  against  the  feline  species.  He  im- 
mediately bribed  the  voung  lady's  waiting-woman  to  pin  a  cat's 
tul  under  the  dress  of  her  mistress,  whenever  his  rival  was  to  pay 
•her  a  visit.  The  success  of  the  stratagem  was  complete:  the  un- 
lucky cat-hater  turned  pale  whenever  he  approached  the  lady's 
persoOr  and  soon  began  to  display  an  indifference  towards  her, 
which  she  speedily  perceived  and  resented,  by  dismissing  him,  and 
inarr{rine  his  wily  adversary.  But  stratagems  like  these  are  not 
practBsed  where  they  could  have  no  end  to  accompKsh,  where  no 
mistress  was  to  be  won,  or  rival  scared  away.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
<3all  and  SpursLheim  may  throw  some  light  upon  ^e  subject.  We 
may  easily  imagine,  from  what  appears  in  their  transcendant  disco- 
veries, that  the  boss  of  murder  may  be  placed  on  a  head  otherwise 
well-formed  and  possessinfg  a  comelv  countenance.  The  cranium 
•f  die  street-passenger,  studded  with  protuberances  like  an  Alpine 
Liliipttt,  which  are  concealed  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  hair  and 
a  ponderous  beaver,  when  they  happen  to  be  of  volcanic  materials, 
or,  to  drop  metaphor,  of  interments  enclosing  rapes,  murders,  or 
treasons,  may  throw  off  certain  effluvia,  or  reflect  light  in  certain 
directions,  which  by  its  unpleasant  impression  may  be  calculated 
to  produce  antipathy  in  beholders.  This  must,  of  course,  take 
^a^  insensibly,  ana  thus  a  warning  to  keep  us  from  too  close  a 
contact  with  bad  characters  may  be  furnished  us  by  the  guardian 
benevolence  of  Nature. 
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Some  few,  indeed,  of  Tisoal  antipathies  are  definable.  One  per- 
son has  an  unconquerable  ayersion  to  any  stranger  he  meets  who 
walks  with  an  open  mouth  and  displays  the  ^m  over  the  npper 
teeth,  like  Belzoni's  mumroj.  Another  dislikes  the  corkscrew 
twist  of  the  mouth,  especially  when  coupled  with  a  leer  of  the  eye. 
A  tiiird  is  horror-struck  at  an  air  of  Jewishness,  or  an  oM  clotiiea- 
man-Iike  expression,  which  seems  to  say,  **  let  no  such  man  be 
trusted,"  and  still  no  feature  of  the  iace  shall  be  ill-made*  A 
fourth  'exclaims,  '*  Hie  niger  est**  at  the  sight  of  under-jawed  peo- 
ple, especially  when  possessinff  hooked  noses ;  and  a  fifdi  has  a 
hatred  to  the  pug-nose  and  high  cheek-bones,  prevalent  in  a  sister- 
island.    But  these  are  sensible  and  accountable  antipathies. 

Antipathies  to  animals  are  a  numerous  list:  some  accountable, 
as  depending  upon  form,  others  profoundly  mysterious  in  ^e  why 
and  wherefore.  All  ladies  fall  into  hysterics  at  the  anproximation 
of  a  spider.  Snakes  are  generally  olgects  of  fear,  rather  than  an- 
tipathy, from  tiie  deadly  power  which  some  of  the  species  posaeaa ; 
but  why  a  beautiful  lizard,  a  sleek  mouse,  or  a  rat,  should  be  ob- 
jects or  antipathjr,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  elegant  in  form,  and 
harmless,  they  miaht  at  least  be  looked  upon  with  complacency. 
The  sight  of  a  rat  has  been  known  to  throw  even  the  male  sex  into 
conyulsions.  Claude  Prosper  Juliet  de  Crebillon,  a  name  conspi- 
cuous in  tiie  annals  of  French  literature,  was  confined  in  tiie  Bas- 
tille in  pursuance  of  the  caprices  of  one  of  the  old  Bourbon  satraps, 
who  often  amused  themselves  by  shutting  up  in  dunseons  the  men 
of  the  ace  most  conspicuous  for  talent  and  learning,  if  they  chanced 
to  disoblfare  a  court  prostitute,  or  ventured  to  promulgate  unsavoury 
truths.  One  nieht  Crebillon  felt  what  he  thought  to  be  a  cat  re- 
posine  b^  his  side  in  bed  :^-glad  of  sadi  a  companion  in  that  mill- 
son  &  sikneSt  where,  to  many  a  prisoner,  *'  hope  never  came,"  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  caress  it ;  but  it  ran  away.  The  follow- 
ing^ day,  when  seated  at  his  dinner,  he  saw,  tiirougfi  the  **  dai^ness 
visible"  of  his  cell,  an  animal  slatted,  vis  ^  vis,  on  his  table,  and 
was  soon  able  to  perceive  that  it  had  a  long  slender  tail,  and  was 
not  a  cat,  which  at  first  he  had  ima^ned  it  to  be,  but  an  enormous 
rat.  He  had  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  rats,  and,  springing 
from  his  seat,  cried  aloud  with  terror,  and  overturned  his  table:  the 
noise  brought  in  a  turnkey,  who  found  him  pale,  trembling,  and 
nearly  senseless,  and  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he  recovered  himself. 
This  animal  had  been  the  companion  of  a  preceding  prisoner,  who 
had  tamed  it ;  and  so  well  did  the  horrible  solitude  of  the  Bastille 
operate  in  removing  the  antipathy  of  Crebillon  to  these  creatures, 
that  at  length  he  became  reconciled  to  its  company,  and  even  shared 
his  provisions  with  it  The  case  of  Crebillon  may  serve  as  a  useful 
hint  for  effecting  the  cure  of  most  other  antipathies  to  animah. 

The  antipathy  which  is  too  frequently  felt  towards  that  part  of 
the  female  sex,  who  have  condemned  themselves  through  life  to  the 
penance  of  perpetual  vir^nity,  has  been  overlooked.  Old  Maid  is 
a  term  of  reproach  in  society ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
why  it  should  be  so.  At  the  present  period  of  overstocked  popula- 
tion, fashionable  political  economists  cannot  but  think  them  deserv- 
ing the  thanks  of  their  country.   Perhaps  the  scandalous  use  of  tiie 


otpn  of  speech,  commofi  among  some  of  the  sisterhood,  may  have 
involved  the  whole  in  a  sweeping  censure,  which  many  of  its  mem- 
bers no  more  deserve  than  the  sage  matron  or  the  buxom  widow. 
She  who  has  seen  the  winters  of  half  a  century  pass  oyer  her  head, 
unprotected  and  oncherished  by  the  other  sex;  who  has  been 
ati^tched  on  the  pillow  of  sickness  without  a  comforter,  and  has 
vreathered  the  temptations  of  life  with  unimpeachable  honour^-^the 
very  breath  of  slander  passing  over  her,  and  leaving  her  spotless^— 
such  an  one  may  excite  unasked  pity,  but  cannot  be  deemed  a  fair 
object  of  antipathy.  Yet,  we  fear,  no  vestal  virgin,  with  her  head 
encircled  by  the  grey  honours  of  age,  though  a  priestess,  would* 
DOW  live  in  single  blessedness  unscoffed  at  It  may  be  the  case, 
perhaps,  that  we  unconsciously  feel  an  antipathy  to  a  state  of  ex- 
istence hors  de  la  nature,  and  forget  the  common  remark,  that 
"  there  b  no  role  without  an  exception.''^  Many  amons;  the  roses 
tiiat  '*  wither  on  vir^n  thorns"  may  reflect  with  complacency  on 
die  past  part  of  their  lives^  and  congratulate  themselves,  that  if 
they  have  lacked  some  of  its  pleasures,  they  have  escaped  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  its  miseries,  and  havegot  so  far  over  the  ru^ed 
journey  of  life  with  fewer  overtumings  and  joltings  than  the  gene- 
lality  of  their  sex,  who  have  followed  a  different  road. 

Finally,  much  good  may  be  afforded  by  a  proper  study  of  human 
antipathies.  Aneer  may  be  quelled,  latent  virtues  called  forth, 
love  excited,  or  fear  overcome,  by  properly  humouring  them,  and 
understanding  how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advant^e.  In  the 
science  of  government  they  may  be  made  highly  useful.  No  ba^ 
rometer  will  more  correctly  indicate  a  change  of  weather,  than  na- 
tional antipathies  will  point  out  the  proper  course  by  which  the 
powers  at  uie  state-helm  majr  steer.  In  m#dern  days  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  worth  all  the  theories  of  philosophers ;  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  indications  will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  cloudiest  atmosphere 
and  daring  the  most  boisterous  weather.  Thus  nations  and  indi- 
viduals that  can  never  subdue  their  antipathies,  may  still  be  jnsti- 
led  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of  them  ;  no  passion  havinr 
been  bestowed  on  humanity  without  a  beneficial  object  S.  v. 


MODBBir  COUATSHIF^  OBTHB  IjOVEB's  XAMBSTTATIOST. 

ITftttm  at  the  reguett  0/  a  Gentleman  whe  had  been  refected  by  a  Lady  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  fortune. 

Cvn9f  thou  changeftil  roving:  boy, 
In  times  of  old  the  source  of  joy 

And  g^  of  tender  passion ; 
Why  hast  thou  changed,  ah !  why  arrayed 
Thy  lovely  form  in  masquerade. 

And  bow*d  to  tyrant  Fashion  ? 

Where  are  thy  smiles,  so  wmnn,  so  bright  r 
Where  is  thy  torch  of  waving  light 

That  claim'd  the  minstrel's  duty  ?       ' 
All,  all,  alas !  have  had  their  day. 
And  ancient  fashions  must  not  sway 

The  heart  of  modern  beauty. 
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No  mmte  thy  myrtle  wreath  of  truth 
Entwines  the  brows  of  blooming  youth  ; 

But  now,  thy  hoaiy  suitors 
To  psy  thy  toll  submissive  wsit, 
And  offer  at  thy  golden  gate 

A  passport  signed  by  Plutus. 

Thy  smiles,  that  blessM  the  faithful  heart. 
They  seek  at  Beauty's  auctton-mart» 

And  win,  if  none  bid  bi£[her ; 
And  when  the  brilliant  lot  is  sold» 
Vain  Folly  ey^  the  shining  gold» 

And  little  heeds  the  buyer. 

No  more  thy  vassals  deck  thy  shrine 
•  With  offerings  from  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Thy  taste  is  cloy'd  with  honey ;    ' 
More  solid  gifls  thy  favour  prove. 
And  thou  deniest  thv  smile  to  Love, 

Till  Love  is  join'd  with  money. 

Then  how  can  I,  a  lowly  bard. 
Attempt  to  prove  my  fond  re^rd* 

Say,  tyrant  god,  how  show  it  f 
Thou  scorn'st  the  ffift  of  former  hours, 
The  wreath  of  wild  Parnassian  flowers. 

Twined  by  an  humble  poet. 

Come,  fired  with  dreams  of  glittering  pelf, 
1*11  strive  to  qualify  mvself 
•  Wealth  for  thy  smiles  to  barter. 
To  Fortune's  ihvour'd  dome  will  steal. 
And  lure  the  goddess  from  her  wheel. 
Led  oa  by  Bish  and  Carter ! 

I  win  not  boast  of  chaneneless  truth. 
Nor  piead  the  obims  or  blooming  youth, 

(Those  onoe-allow'd  essentials) ; 
Noy— modem  taste  shall  guide  my  Muse, 
Bank  notes  shall  be  my  billets-doux. 

And  guineas  my  credentials ! 

'Love  shall  not  guide  my  tender  scrolls. 
For  love  to  wise  enlighten'd  souls 

Is  but  an  empty  vapour ; 
And  none  can  tail  his  wit  to  praise. 
Who  boasu  the  name  of  Henry  Base 
it'd  on  his  paper. 


Some  pliant  mud,  who  feels  no  shocks,. 
Save  at  the  rise  and  &I1  of  stocks, 

Shall  crown  a  chase  so  mettled ; 
And  chain'd  in  golden  links  of  love. 
Say,  who  can  fear  the  heart  should  rove, 

When  stamp'd,  and  seal'd,  and  settled  f 

And  should  I  still  stem  grief  endure. 
With  potent  wealth  I'll  buy  a  cure, 

Nor  see  much  cause  to  doubt  one; 
For  if  the  fbolish  heart  gives  |Nun, 
Gold  surely  might  a  patent  gain, , 

To  learo  to  do  without  one  1 
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On  going  a  Joumeif,* 

Okb  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  going  a  journey; 
but  I  like  to  go  bf  myself.  I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room ;  but  out 
of  doors,  nature  is  company  enough  for  me.  1  am  then  never  less 
alone  than  when  alone. 

**  The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book." 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time* 
When  I  am  in  the  country^  I  wish  to  vegetate  Tike  the  country.  I 
am  notfbr  criticising  hedge-rows  and  black  cattle.  I  go  out  of  town 
in  order  to  foi^et  the  town  and  all  that  is  in  it.  There  are  thoab 
who  for  this  purpose  go  to  watering-places,  and  carry  the  metro- 

r>li8  with  them.    I  like  more  elbow-room,  and  fewer  incumbrances, 
like  solitude,  when  1  give  myself  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude  ; 
nor  do  I  ask  for 


■  "  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 

Whom  I  may  whisper  Solitude  is  sweet.** 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  to  think,  feel,  do 
just  as  one  pleases.  We  go  a  journey  chiefly  to  be  free  of  ail  im- 
pediments and  of  all  inconveniences :  to  leave  ourselves  behind, 
much  more  to  get  rid  of  others.  It  is  because  I  waot  a  little  breath- 
ing-space to  mnse  on  indifferent  matters,  where  Contemplation 

^  May  plume  her  feathers  and  let  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bostle  of  lesort 
Were  all  too  nifled,  and  sometimes  impair'd,*' 

that  I  abeent  myself  from  the  town  for.  a  while,  without  feeling  at  a 
loss  the  moment  I  am  left  by  myself.  Incrtead  of  a  friend  in  a  post- 
chaise,  or  in  a  tilbury,  to  exchange  good  thines  with,  and  varv  the 
same  stale  topics  orer  asain,  for  once  let  me  nave  a  truce  vritn  im- 
pertinence. Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,  and  the 
men  turf  beneath  my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me,  and  a  three 
hoars'  march  to  dinner— and  then  to  thinking !  It  is  hard  if  I  can- 
not start  some  game  on  these  lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I 
sing  for  joy^«  From  the  point  of  yonder  rolling  cloud,  I  plunee  into 
my  past  being,  and  revel  there,  as  the  sun-burnt  Indian  plunges 
heaaloilg  into  the  wave  that  wafts  him  to  his  native  shore.  Then 
long-foiigotten  things,  like  *' sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries,'' 
borst  upon  my  ea^r  sight,  and  I  begin  to  feel,  think,  and  be  myself 
again.  Instead  ot  an  awkward  silence,  broken  by  attempts  at  wit 
or  dull  common-places,  mine  is  that  undisturbed  suence  ot  the  heart 
whidi  alone  is  perfect  eloquence.  No  one  likes  puns,  alliterations, 
antitheses,  areument,  and  analysis  better  than  I  do;  but  I  some- 
times had  rather  be  without  them.  **  Leave,  oh  leave  me  to  my  re- 
pose!'' I  have  just  now  other  business  in  hand,  which  would  seem 
idle  to  you,  but  is  wiA  me  "very  stuff  of  the  conscience."  ^  Is  not 
this  wild  rose  sweet  without  a  comment?  Does  not  this  daisy  leap 
to  my  heart  set  in  its  coat  of  em^ald  i   Yet  if  I  were  to  explain  to 

■  -^ 

•  These  Essajs  are  by  the  well-known  author  of  «  Tablc-Tidk,"  hi  1  vol;  «roi 
pubfiahed  during  tiie  lairt  year. 
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you  the  circumstance  that  has  so  endeared  it  to  mc,  you  would  onl  t 
smile.    Had  I  not  better  then  keep  it  to  myself,  ana  let  it  serve  me 
to  brood  over,  from  here  to  yonder  craggy  point,  and  from  thence 
onward  to  the  far-distant  horizon  ?    I  snomA  be  but  bad  company 
all  that  way,  and  therefore  prefer  being  alone.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  you  may,  when  the  moody  fit  comes  on,  walk  or  ride  on  by' 
yourself,  and  indulge  your  reveries.    But  this  looks  like  a  breach 
of  manners,  a  neglect  of  others,  and  you  are  thinking  all  the  time 
that  you  ought  to  rejoin  your  partj.    «  Out  upon  such  half-faced 
fellowship,"  say  L    I  like  to  be  either  entirety  to  myself,  or  en- 
tirely at  the  disp<Mud  of  others ;  to  talk  or  be  silent,  to  walk  or  sit 
still,  to  be  sociable  or  solitary.    1  was  pleased  with  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  that  **  he  thought  it  a  bad  French  custom  to  drink 
our  wine  widi  our  meals,  and  that  an  Englishman  ou^t  to  do  only 
one  thing  at  a  time."  So  I  cannot  talk  and  think,  or  indulge  in  me- 
lancholy musing  and  lively  conversation  by  fits  and  starts.    "  Let 
me  have  a  companion  of  my  way,"  says  Sterne,  «*  were  it  but  to  re- 
mark how  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  declines."    It  is  bean* 
tifully  said :  but  in  my  opinion,  this  continual  comparing  of  notes 
interferes  with  tlie  involuntary  impression  of  things  upon  the  mind, 
and  hurts  the  sentiment.    If  you  only  hint  what  you  feel  in  a  kind 
of  dumb  show,  it  is  insipid :  if  you  have  to  explain  it,  it  is  making 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure.    You  cannot  read  the  book  of  nature,  without 
beins  perpetually  put  to  the  trouble  of  translatiD^  it  for  the  benefit 
of  oQiers.    I  am  for  the  synthetical  method  on  a  journey,  in  prefe* 
rence  to  the  analytical.  I  am  content  to  lay  in  a  stock  olideas  then, 
and  to  examine  and  anatomize  them  afterwards.    I  want  to  see  my 
vaeoe  notions  float  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  breeze, 
and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  tiie  briars  and  Uiorns  of  contro- 
versy.   For  once,  I  like  to  bive  it  all  my  own  way ;  and  this  is  im* 
possible  unless  y4m  are  alone,  or  in  such  company  as  I  do  not  covet. 
I  have  no  objection  to  argue  a  point  with  any  one  for  twenty  miles 
of  measured  road,  but  not  for  pleasure.    If  you  remark  the  scent  of 
a  bean-field  crossing  the  road,  perhaps  your  fellow-traveller  has  no 
sense  of  smell.  If  you  point  to  a  distant  obiect,  perhaps  he  is  short- 
sighted, and  has  to  take  out  his  glass  to  look  at  it.    There  is  a  feel- 
ing in  the  air,  a  tone  in  the  colour  of  a  cloud,  which  hits  your  fancy, 
but  the  effect  of  which  you  are  unable  to  account  for.    There  is 
then  no  svmpadiy,  but  an  uneasy  cravine  after  it,  and  a  dissatisfac- 
tion which  pursues  you  on  the  way,  and  in  the  end  probably  pro- 
duces ill  humour.    Now  I  never  quairel  with  myself,  and  take  all 
my  own  conclusions  for  granted  till  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend 
them  against  objections.    It  is  not  merely  that  pu  may  not  be  of 
S€Cord  on  the  olqects  and  circumstances  that  present  themselves 
before  you-- these  may  recal  a  number  of  objects,  and  lead  to  asso- 
ciations too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  possibly  communicated  to 
others.    Yet  these  I  love  to  cherish,  and  sometimes  still  fondly 
clutch  them,  when  I  can  escape  from  the  throng  to  do  so.    To  give 
way  to  our  feelings  before  company,  seems  extravagance  or  affecta- 
tion; and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to  unravel  this  mystery  of  our 
being  at  every  turn,  and  to  make  others  take  an  equal  interest  in 
it  (otherwise  the  end  is  not  answered),  is  a  task  to  whid^  few  are 
competent    We  must  "give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue." 
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M J  old  friead  C  » however,  could  do  both.    He  could  go  oo 

in  the  most  delightful  explanatory  way  over  hill  and  dale»  a  sum- 
flier's  daj»  and  convert  a  landscape  into  a  didactic  poem  or  a  Pin« 
daric  ode.  *'  He  talked  far  above  singing."  If  I  could  so  clothe 
nj  ideas  in  sounding  and  flowing  woras,  I  might  perhaps  wish  to 
have  some  one  with  me  to  admire  the  swelling  theme ;  or  I  could 
be  more  content,  were  it  possible  for  me  still  to  hear  his  echoing 
voice  IB  the  woods  of  All*Foxden.  Thev  had  *<  that  fine  madness 
in  them  wluch  our  first  poets  had ;"  ana  if  they  could  have  been 
candit  by  some  rare  instrument,  would  have  breathed  such  strains 
as  £s  following  :«- 

— «*  Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any » air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  when  smooth  Zephynis  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  stream,  with  flow'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any  i 
Uere  be  all  new  deu^ts,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbine,  caves  and  dells ; 
Choose  where  thou  wiH,  while  1  nt  by  and  sing, 
Or  gather  rashes  to  make  many  a  ting 
For  thv  lone  finders ;  tell  thee  tales  of  Ipve, 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  hi  a  sleep. 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep  \ 

Head  of  oldldttmos,  where  she  stoops  each,  night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light. 

To  kiss  her  sweetest." 

FATrartTL  Sssravuitas. 

Had  I  words  and  images  at  command  like  these,  I  would  attempt 
to  wake  the  thooehts  that  lie  slumbering  on  golden  ridges  in  the 
evening  clouds :  nut  at  the  sight  of  nature  my  fancy,  poor  as  it  is, 
droops  and  closes  up  its  leaves,  like  flowers  at  sunset*  I  can  make 
nothing  out  on  the  spot : — ^I  must  have  time  to  collect  myself* 

In  general,  a  goon  thing  spoils  out-of-door  prospects:  it  should 
be  reserved  for  Table-talk.  L  '  '■  is  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  the 
worst  company  in  the  world  out  of  doors ;  because  he  is  the  best 
within.  I  grant,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  talk 
on  a  journey ;  and  that  is»  what  one  shall  have  for  supper  when  we 
get  to  our  inn  at  niaht  The  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  conver- 
satioo  mr  friendly  dtercation,  by  setting  a  keener  edce  on  appetite. 
Every  mile  of  the  road  heightens  the  flavour  of  m  viands  we 
expect  at  the  end  of  it.  How  fine  it  is  to  eater  some  oM  town,  > 
wdled  and  tnrreted,  just  at  the  approach  of  night-fall,  or  to  come 
to  some  strageling  villaae,  with  the  lights  streaminff  through  the 
surrounding  gloom  ;  ana  then,  after  inquiring  for  the  best  enter- 
tainment that  the  place  affords,  to  **  take  one's  ease  at  one's  inn  1" 
These  eventful  moments  in  our  lives'  history  are  too  f»-ecious,  too 
full  of  solid,  heart-felt  happiness^  to  be  friittered  and  dribbled  away 
in  imperfect  sympathy.  I  would  have  diem  ail  to  myself,  and  drain 
them  to  the  last  drop:  they  will  do  to  talk  of,  or  to  write  about 
afterwi^rds.  What  a  delicate  speodation  it  is,  after  drinking  whole 
gsUetsoftea, 

<<  The  caps  that  cheer,  but  not  laebfiste," 
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and  lettiog  the  funie^  ascend  into  the  brain,  te  sit  censiderii^  wfaift 
we  shall  have  for  suppei^-eggs  and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smodiered  in 
onions,  or  an  excellent  veal-cutlet !  Sancho  in  such  a  sitnatioa  once 
fixed  upon  cow-heel ;  and  his  choice,  though  he  could  not  help  it,  ia 
not  to  be  disparaged.  Then,  in  the  intervals  of  pictured  sceneij 
and  Shandean  contemplation,  to  catch  the  preparation  and  the  atir 
in  the  kitchen—Practt/,  0  frocul  esU  profani  /  These  hours  are 
sacred  to  silence  and  to  musinjg,  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  nenorj, 
and  to  feed  the  source  of  smiliug  thou^ts  hereafter.  I  wonid  not 
waste  them  in  idle  talk ;  jor,  if  I  mnst  have  the  integrity  of  fancr 
broken  in  ujpon,  I  would  rather  it  were  by  a  stranger  than  a  friepd.  A 
stranger  taKes  his  hue  and  character  from  the  time  and  place :  he  is 
a  part  of  the  furniture  and  costume  of  an  inn.  If  he  isa  Quaker,  or 
from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not 
even  try  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  he  breaks  no  squares.  I  asao* 
ciate  nodiing  with  my  travelling  companion  but  present  objects  and 
passing  events.  In  his  ignorance  of  me  and  my  affairs,  I  ma  man* 
ner  forget  myself.  But  a  friend  reminds  one  of  other  things,  rinB 
up  old  ^ievances,  and  destroys  the  abstraction  of  the  scene.  He 
comes  m  ungraciousl  v  between  us  and  our  ima^nary  character. 
Something  is  dropped  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  gives  a 
hint  of  your  profession  and  pursuits ;  or  from  having  some  onewi& 
you  that  knows  the  less  sublime  portions  of  your  history,  it  seems 
that  other  people  do.  You  are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  world ; 
but  your  "  unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circumscription  and 
coanne."  The  incosnito  of  an  inn  is  one  of  its  striking  privil^ea 
-IP."  lord  of  one's-self,  uncumber'd  with  a  name."  Oh!  it  is  great 
to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public  opinion^-^to  lose 
our  importunate,  tormenting,  everlasting  personal  identity  in  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  become  ,the  creature  of  the  moment,  clear 
of  all  ties— to  hold  to  the  universe  only  by  a  dish  of  sweet-breads, 
and  to  owe  nothing  but  the  score  of  the  evening-*4ind,  no  longer 
seeking  for  applause  and  meeting  with  contempt,  to  be  known  oy 
no  other  title  than  eAe  OentkaumintheparUmr!  One  may  take* 
one's  choice  of  all  characters  in  this  romantic  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  one's  real  pretensions,  and  become  indefinitely  respeetal^ 
and  negatively  right  worshipful.  We  baffle  prejudice,  and  disap* 
point  conjecture ;  and  from  beii^  so  to  others,  begin  to  be  objects 
of  curiositv  and  wonder  even  to  ourselves.  We  are  no  mwe  tnose- 
hackneyea  common-places  that  we  appear  in  the  world :  an  inn 
restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits  scores  with  society  !  I 
have  certainly  spent  some  enviable  hours  at  inns— sometimes  when 
I  have  been  left  entirely  to  myself,  and  have  tried  to  solve  some 
metaohysical  m^blem,  as  once  at  Witham-common,  where  I  found 
out  the  proof  that  likeness  is  not  a  case  of  the  association  of  ideas^— 
at  other  times,  when  there  have  been  pictures  in  the  room,  as  at  St. 
Neot's,  (I  think  it  was)  where  I  first  met  with  Gribelin^s  engravings 
of  the  Cartoons,  into  which  I  entered  at  once,  and  at  a  little  inn  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  where  there  happened  to  be  haneti^  some  of 
Westall's  drawings,  which  I  com(Hired  triumphantly  (for  a  theory 
that  I  had,  not  for  the  admired  artist)  with  the  fieure  of  a  giri  wK» 
had  ferried  me  over  the  Severn,  standing  up  in  the  boat  between 
me  and  the  twilight«--<€U  other  tines  I  mipit  mention  luxuriatinigia 
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J  with  a  Mcnliai'  interest  in  this  w«y,  m  I  remember  sitting 
op  half  the  ni«it  to  read  Paul  and  Virginia,  which  I  picked  up  at 
an  inn  at  Bridgewater,  after  beins  drenched  in  the  rain  all  daj ; 
aad  at  the  same  place  I  got  throagh  two  volumes  of  Madame  D' Ar- 
blay'a  Camilla.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  ir98,  ^at  I  sat  down 
to  a  vblume  of  tiie  New  Elqise,  at  the  inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bot- 
tle of  ^erry  and  a  cold  chicken.  The  letter  I  chose  was  that  in 
which  St.  Preux  describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caoght  a  glimpse 
from  iikt  heights  of  the  Jura  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  I  had 
bro^ht  with  me  as  a  bon  bouche  to  crown  the  evening  with.  It  was 
my  biith-day,  and  I  had  for  the  first  time  come  from  a  place  in  the 
neighbimrhdod  to  visit  this  delightful  spot*  The  road  to  Llangollen 
turns  off  between  Chirk  and  Wrexham  *,  and  on  passing  a  certain 
point,  you  come  all  at  once  upon  the  valley,  which  opens  like  an 
amphitheatre,  broad,  barren  hills  rising  in  mqesttc  state  on  either 
fide,  with  "mreen  upland  swells  that  echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks" 
below,  and  &e  river  Dee  babbling  over  its  stony  bed  in  the  midst 
of  them*  The  valley  at  this  time  "glittered  ereeo  with  sunny 
showers,"  and  a  budding  ash-tree  dipped  its  tender  branches  in  the 
cUdtng  stream.  How  proud,  how  glaa  I  was  to  walk  along  the  high 
road  that  overlooks  the  delicious  prospect,  repeating  the  lines  which 
i  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  poems  !  But  besides  the 
prospect  which  opened  beneath  my  feet,  another  also  opened  to  my 
inward  sicht,  a  heavenly  vision,  on  which  were  written^  in  letters 
\wfgt  as  Hope  could  make  them,  these  four  words,  Libbrtt,  Genius, 
Leva,  YiHTUE ;  which  have  since  faded  into  the  light  of  common 
day,  or  mock  my  idle  gaze. 

"  The  beautiful  is  vanished,  add  returns  not." 

Still  I  would  return  some  time  or  other  to  this  enchanted  spot ;  but 
I  would  return  to  it  alone.  What  other  self  could  I  find  to  share 
that  iafiux  of  thoughts,  of  regret,  and  delight,  the  fragments  of 
which  I  could  hardly  conjure  up  to  myself,  so.  much  have  they  been 
broken  and  defaced  ?  I  could  stand  on  some  tall  rock,  andi  over- 
look the  precipice  of  jrears  that  separates  me  from  what  I  then  wfis. 
I  was  at  that  time  going  shortly  to  visit  the  poet  whom  I  have 
above  named.  Where  is  he  now  ?  Not  only  I  myself  have  chansed  ; 
the  world,  -which  was  then  new  to  me,  has  liecome  old  and  in- 
eonigifale.  Yet  will  I  turn  to  thee  in  thought,  O  sylvan  Dee,  in 
joy,  in  youth  and  gladness,  as  thou  then  wert ;  and  thou  shalt  al- 
ways be  to  me  the  river  of  Paradise,  where  I  will  drink  of  the  wa- 
t»s  of  life  freely ! 

There  is  hardfiy  any  thing  that  shows  the  short-sightedness  or 
caprtciousiiess  of  the  tmagination  more  than  travelling  does.  With 
change  of  place  we  chan^  our  ideas ;  nay,  our  opinions  and  feel- 
ings. We  can  by  an  eirort  indeed  transport  ourselves  to  old  and 
loD|^-fetgotten  scenes,  and  then  the  picture  of  the  mind  revives 
i^gain ;  but  we  forget  those  that  we  have  just  left  It  seems  that 
we  can  think  but  of  one  place  at  a  time.  The  canvass  of  the  fancy 
is  bat  of  a  certain  extent,  and,  if  we  paint  one  set  of  objects  upon 
it,  they  immediately  eface  every  other.  We  cannot  enlarge  our 
GOBceptions,  we  only  shift  our  point  of  view.  The  landscape  bears 
its  boMoa  to  the  enraptured  eye»  we  take  our  fill  of  it,  and  seem  as 
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if  we  could  form  no  other  image  of  beauty  or  grandeitr.  We  [ 
on»  aad  think  no  more  of  it:  the  horizon  that  shuts  it  from  oar 
si^it,  also  blots  it  from  our  memory  lil^e  a  dream.  In  travelliiiff 
through  a  wild  barren  country*  I  can  form  no  idea  of  a  woody  am 
cultivated  one*  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  world  must  be  bar- 
ren, like  what  I  see  ot  it.  In  the  country  we  forget  the  town,  and 
in  town  we  despise  the  country. .  "  Beyond  Hyde  Park,"  says  Sir 
Topling  Flutter,  "  all  is  a  desert"  All  that  part  of  the  map  that 
we  do  not  see  before  us  is  a  blank.  The  world,  in  our  conceit  of  it, 
is  not  much  bigger  than  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  one  prospect  expanded 
into  another,  county  joined  to  county,  kingdom  to  kingdom,  lands 
to  seas,  making  an  image  voluminous  and  Tast;*"*the  mind  can  form 
no  larger  idea  of  space  than  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  single  siance. 
The  rest  is  a  name  written  in  a  map,  a  calculation  of  aritunetic. 
For  instance,  what  is  the  true  signification  of  that  immense  mass  of 
territory  and  population,  known  by  the  name  of  China,  to  us?  An 
inch  of  pasteboard  on  a  wooden  globe,  of  no  more  account  than  a 
China  orange  I  Things  near  us  are  seen  of  the  size  of  life  :  things 
at  a  distance  are  diminidMsd  to  the  size  of  the  understanding*  We 
measure  the  universe  by  ourselves,  and  even  comprehend  tne  tex- 
ture of  our  own  being  only  piece-meal.  In  this  way,  however^  we 
remember  an  infinity  of  things  and  places.  The  mind  is  like  a  me- 
chanical instrument  that  plays  a jrreat  variety  of  tunes,  but  it  mnat 
play  tliem  in  succession.  One  iuea  recalls  another,  but  it  at  the 
same  time  excludes  all  others.  In  trying  to  renew  old  recollectiona, 
we  cannot  as  it  were  unfold  the  whole  web  of  our  existence;  vre 
must  pick  out  the  single  threads,  ^o  in  coming  to  a  place  where 
we  have  formerly  liv^,  and  with  which  we  have  intimate  associa- 
tions, every  one  must  have  found  tliat  the  feeling  grows  more  vivid 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  spot,  from  the  mere  anticipation  of  the 
actual  impression ;  we  remember  circumstances,  feelinss,  persona, 
faces,  names,  that  we  had  not  thought  of  for  years ;  but  for  the  time 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  forgotten !— To  return  to  the  question  I 
have  quitted  above. 

I  have  no  objection  to  go  to  see  ruins,  aqueducts,  pictures,  in 
company  with  a  friend  or  a  party,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  the 
former  reason  reversed.  Tney  are  intelligible  matters,  and  will 
bear  talking  about.  The  aentiment  here  b  not  tacit>  but  commmii- 
cable  and  overt  Salisbury  Plain  is  barren  of  criticism,  but  StoiM- 
henge  will  bear  a  discussion  antiquarian,  picturesaue,  and  phiio- 
sophical.  In  setting  out  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  the  first  considera- 
tion always  is  where  we  shall  go  to :  in  taking  a  solitary  ramble, 
the  question  is  what  we  shall  meet  with  by  the  way.  **  The  mind 
is  its  own  place ;"  nor  are  we  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
journey.  1  can  myself  do  the  honours  indiflferently  well  to  works 
of  ai*t  and  curiosity.  I  once  tocdc  a  party  to  Oxford  with  no  mean 
ecbi^— showed  tfaem  that  seat  of  the  Muses  at  a  distance, 

••  with  glistering  tpires  and  pinnacles  adomM" — 

descanted  on  the  learned  air  that  breathes  from  the  grassy  quadraa- 
gles  and  stone  walls  of  halls  and  colleces^-waa  at  home  in  the 
Bodleian ;  and  at  Blenheim  <|uite  superse&d  the  powdered  Cicerone 
that  attended  us«  and  that  pointed  in  vain  with  his  wand  to  coMmen- 
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place  beauties  in  matchless  pictures.— >A8  another  exception  to  the 
above  reasoning,  I  shonld  not  feel  confident  in  venturine  on  a 
joomey  in  a  foreigi  country  wiflioat  a  companion.  I  should  want 
at  intenrals  to  hear  the  sound  of  mr  own  lai^age.  There  is  an  in- 
Yoltatary  antipathy  in  the  mind  or  an  Englishman  to  foreign  man- 
ners ana  notions,  that  requires  the  assistance  of  social  sympathy  to 
carry  it  oiT.  As  the  distance  from  home  increases,  this  relief,  which 
was  at  first  a  luxury,  becomes  a  passion  and  an  appetite.  A  per- 
son would  almost  (eel  stifled  to  find  himself  in  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia without  friends  and  countrymen :  there  must  be  allowed  to  be 
something  in  the  view  of  Athens  or  old  Rome  that  claims  the  ut- 
terance of  speech;  and  I  own  that  the  Pyramids  are  too  mighty  for 
any  single  contemplation.  In  such  situations,  so  opposite  to  all 
one's  ordinary  train  of  ideas,  one  seems  a  species  by  one's-self,  a 
limb  torn  off  from  society,  unless  one  can  meet  with  instant  fellow- 
ship and  support — ^Tet  I  did  not  feel  this  want  or  craving  very 
pressing  once,  when  I  first  set  my  foot  on  the  lauding  shores  of 
France.  Calais  was  peopled  with  novelty  and  delight.  The  con- 
fused, busy  murmur  of  the  place  was  like  oil  and  wine  poured  into 
my  ears ;  nor  did  the  mariners'  hymn,  which  was  sung  from  the  top 
of  an  old  crazy  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  the  sun  went  down,  send 
an  alien  sound  into  my  soul.  I  only  breathed  the  air  of  general 
humanity.  I  walked  over  **  the  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  regions 
of  France,"  erect  and  satisfied ;  for  the  image  of  man  was  not  cast 
down  and  chained  to  the  foot  of  arbitrary  thrones :  I  was  at  no  loss 
for  language,  for  that  of  all  the  areat  schools  of  painting  was  open 
to  me.  xhe  whole  is  vanished  like  a  shade.  Pictures,  heroes,  glory, 
freedom,  all  are  fled :  nothing  remains  but  the  Bourbons  and  the 
French  people !— There  is  undoubtedly  a  sensation  in  travelling 
into  foreign  parts  that  is  to  be  had  nowhere  else :  but  it  is  more 
pleasing  at  tne  time  than  lasting.  It  is  too  remote  from  our  habi- 
tual associations  to  be  a  common  topic  of  discourse  or  reference, 
and,  like  a  dream  or  another  state  ot  existence,  does  not  piece  into 
our  daily  modes  of  life.  It  is  an  animated  but  a  momentary  hal- 
.  Ittcination.  It  demands  an  effort  to  exchange  our  actual  for  our 
ideal  identity;  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  our  old  transports  revive 
very  keenly,  we  must  *' jump"  all  our  present  comforts  and  con- 
nexions. Our  romantic  and  itinerant  character  is  not  tp  be  domes- 
ticated. Dr.  Johnson  remarked  how  litUe  foreira  travel  added  to 
the  facilities  of  conversation  in  those  who  had  been  abroad.  In 
fact,  the  time  we  have  spent  there  is  both  delightful  and  in  one 
sense  instructive;  but  it  appears  to  be  cot  out  of  our  substantial, 
downright  existence,  and  never  to  join  kindly  on  to  it.  We  are 
not  tiie  same,  but  another,  and  perhaps  more  enviable  individual, 
all  the  time  we  are  out  of  our  own  country.  We  arc  lost  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  our  friends.  So  the  poet  somewhat  quaintly  sings, 

**  Out  of  my  country  and  myself  I  go." 
Those  who  wish  to  foi^tpainful  thoughts,  do  well  to  absent  them- 
selves for  a  while  from  the  ties  and  objects  that  recall  tiiem:  but 
wt  can  be  said  only  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in  the  place  that  gave  us 
birth.  I  should  on  this  account  like,  well  enough  to  spend  the  whole 
of  my  life  in  travelling  abroad,  if  I  could  any  where  borrow  another 
life  to  spend  afterwards  at  home !«-  T. 
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A  SEA-SIDK  RETERIC. 

How  light  snd  lovely  is  that  parting  hour, 

When,  swath'd  in  lambent  gold,  the  autunmal  sun 
Centres  upon  the  west  his  pomp  ajul  power. 

And  teUs  in  ^loty  that  his  work  is  done  ? 
How  deep  the  joy,  at  such  an  hour  to  shun 

All  that  the  expanding  spirit  might  control ; 
To  seek,  in  solitude,  the  Etenial  One, 

Where  the  wide  waves  their  glorious  vespers  roll,-*- 
And  muse  the  voiceless  thought,  and  gaze  the  impass^onM  soul ! 

The  shoreward  deep  like  molten  emerald  glows; 

The  distant  bums  with  quivering  rubies  gay ; — 
As,  o'er  its  bower  of  green,  the  orimson'd  rose 

Shoots  into  air,  and  trembline  drinks  the  day : 
Each  keel  that  lordly  ploughs  the  crashing  spray 

Furrows  its  course  m  foam  ana  light  behind; 
Around  the  bark  careering  sea-fowl  play. 

With  sidelong  wings  to  woo  the  breeze  inclined ; 
Wliile  the  hoarse  ship-boy*s  song  floats  mellowing  on  the  wind. 

Pregnant  with  light  some  sprinkled  cloudlets  swell. 

In  burning  islets,  o'er  the  illumined  west,— 
Long  to  retaui  the  lingering  sun's  farewell, 

like  the  last  smile  of  Love  on  Grief  impress'd. 
Bay  sinks,  but  triumphs  as  it  sinks,  to  res^ 

Like  Virtue  lightening  through  the  grave  to  Heaven  :— 
Yet,  even  on  eaith,  what  more  than  euthly  zest 

To  the  rapt  spirit's  sun-wa«i  glance  is  nven. 
While  thus  it  springs  to  drink  the  glassy  gold  of  even ! 

A  worid  of  light  and  music! — Many  a  breeze 

Pants  on  the  wave,  and  trembles  to  the  shore, 
Whiq>ering  its  love-tales  to  the  dimpling  seas. 

And  fleeting,  soon  as  its  Kght  vows  arc  o'er.-— 
Oh !  these  are  hours  when  the  poor  soul  may  soar. 

In  dieamfiil  blessedness  to  dimes  above,-^ 
May  join  the.beinga  it  had  loved  of  yore 

In  starry  n>heres  of  cloudless  light  and  love. 
Where  through  the  bowers  of  bliss  the  immortal  waters  rove. 

Lo,  the  proud  Blount  !*  whose  form,  in  graceful  sweeps 

Dyed  with  the  last  hues  of  the  year  and  day. 
Curves,  like  albfest-rainbow,  o'er  the  deep, 

Which  heaves,  all  fbamless,  round  its  sheltering  bay  !-*- 
Pilgrims  of  Beau^ !  ye  who,  far  away. 

Roam  where  poetic  deserts  sadly  smile ! 
Qaze  here,  and  own— Can  distant  climes  display 

A  scene  more  rich  than  vonder  gorgeous  pile  ?«- 
Oh  \  ere  you  leave  her,  seardi  your  own  unrivall'd  Isle ! 

For  who»  with  human  heart,  could  ever  roam 

Through  scenes  and  hours  like  these,  nor  prise  them  high-* 
Hail  the  green  land  that  girds  his  childhood's  home. 

And  cease  for  brighter  suns  and  realm»  to  mgh  i 
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•  Vain* — ?My  tmh**— to  search  a  distant  sky 

For  charms  profusely  sparkling  o'er  our  own : 
For  he  who  seeks,  will  find  heneath  his  eye 

All  that  can  teach  what  Genius  e'er  has  known. 
And  bid  the  heart  aspire  to  Glory's  Alpine  throne. 

Low  sinks  the  sun, — and  dim,  o'er  shore  and  sea. 

Steals  a  transparent  shade,  of  deepening  gloom ; 
And  louder  swells  the  wave's  wild  melody. 

As  if  its  tones  might  fill  the  sun-hght's  room : 
Now  comes  the  enchanted  hour,  when  Fancy's  loom 

Weaves  o'er  the  visible  dark  her  mystic  charms- 
Calls  forms  from  Heaven,  or  wakes  them  from  tlie  tomb, — 

All  that  the  weak  or  guilty  soul  alarms, 
And  with  Elysian  dreams  the  mourner's  spirit  warms! 

List !  heard  ye  not,  amid  the  pausing  surge. 

Some  more  majestic  and  unearthly  tone; 
Astiange  deep  sound— Day's  momentary  dii*^ — 

At  whose  lone  voice  the  waters  hush'd  their  own  ? 
It  seem'd  the  sighing  and  sepulchral  moan 

Of  Syren,  wauing  in  her  sparry  cell. 
O'er  powers  and  charms  no  longer  fear'd  or  known : 

And  wild  and  sad  that  mermaid-voice  did  swell, 
As,  o'er  the  dusky  heath,  the  distant  funeral  bell. 

Tis  hush'd :  and  o'er  the  darkening  waste  once  more 

I  hear  the  waves,  and  sea-bird's  desolate  cry : 
The  nearer  waters  melt  into  the  shore. 

While  their  far  verge  is  blended  with  the  sky : 
The  star  which  lovers  worship,  gleams  on  high ; 

Andy  traced  in  glittering  fragments  on  the  main. 
Binds  Heaven  and  Ocean  in  a  golden  tie — 

Type  of  that  bright  and  more  than  mortal  chain, 
IVhich  links  young  hearts,  where  Love  and  Love's  sweet 

witcheries  reign.  J. 


eif  AN  INTENDED  REMOTAI.  FROM  A  FATOURTTE  RESIDENCE. 

Aimv,  beloved  and  lovely  home,  adieu ! 

Thou  pleasant  mansion,  and  ye  waters  bri^t, 

Ye  lawns,  ye  aged  elms,  ye  shrubberies  light, . 
(My  own  contemporary  trees  that  grew 
Even  with  my  growth,^  ye  flowers  of  orient  hue, 

A  long  farewell  to  all !  Ere  fhir  to  sight 

In  summer-shine  ye  bloom  with  beauty  dight, 
Your  halls  we  leave  for  scenes  untried  and  new. 

O  shades,  endeared  by  Memory's  magic  power. 
With  strange  reluctance  from  your  paths  I  roam ! 

But  Home  lives  not  in  lawn,  or  tree,  or  flower. 
Nor  dwells  tenacious  in  one  only  dome  ;^ 

Where  smiling  friends  adorn  the  social  hour. 
Where  they^  the  dearest,  are— tliere  will  be  Home.  M. 


*  Goldsmith. 
VoK.  in.  No.  l.«-1832.  L 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  TOtTRIsrr.— irO.  lit. 

1  HAVE  now  been  in  Paris  several  days— 4iave  traversed  it  in  va- 
rious directions,  and  inspected  all  its  most  celebrated  stmctorea: 
the  result  is  a  conviction  that  we  saw  the  best  of  it  in  our  first  ex- 
cursion ;  that  a  ^eat  deal  is  sacrificed  for  effect ;  and  that  the  feel- 
ings of  admiration  excited  bj  the  first  coup-d^mil,  will  not  by  any 
means  be  increased  by  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  its  interior 
system  and  economy.  Its  luxury  and  magnificence  are  principally 
external ;  while  in  London  these  qualities  exhibit  themselves 
chiefly  in  the  interior  of  buildings.  Paris  attains  its  most  distin- 
guishing feature  (the  lofty  range  and  extensive  plan  of  her  honses) 
by  a  great  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort ;  and  we  shall  be  leas  sur- 
prised at  the  handsome  designs  of  the  architects,  if  we  reflect  that 
each  structure  is  tenanted  by  a  little  colony  of  its  own.  Soch  h 
the  case  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  most  elegant  erections,  and  the 
annoyances  to  which  it  subjects  the  inmates  are  neither  few  nor 
trifling.  The  stairs,  being  "  open  to  all  parties,'*  are  very  often 
"  influenced  by  none,"  so  far  as  regards  their  conservation  in  a 
proper  state  oi  cleanliness,  especially  if  the  lodgers,  as  is  very  apt' 
to  be  the  case  in  Paris,  keep  a  dog  or  two  upon  each  floor. 

The  pavements  here,  though  generally  excellent  in  the  centre  of 
the  street,  and  kept  in  goou  order  by  the  limited  trafiic,  the  total 
absence  of  any  ponderous  carriages,  and  the  imperturbability  of  tbe 
stones  when  once  laid  down,  universally  wants  that  indispensable 
article  of  comfort  to  pedestrians — a  foot-pavement  Walkinr  is  not 
only  fatiguing  and  distressing  to  the  unaccustomed  soles  of  Eng- 
lishmen, but  it  compels  them  to  move  in  perpetual  discomfort,  from* 
the  necessity  of  being  everlastingly  on  the  qui  vive,  and  looking  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  on  one  side,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  an  unprofita- 
ble encounter  with  a  fiacre  or  cabrioUt,  It  is  very  illustrative  of 
tiie  different  notions  of  comfort  in  the  two  countries,  that  while 
here,  with  an  immediate  supply  of  materials  under  their  feet,  tfaey 
neglect  to  use  them,  in  England  they  procure  this  accommodation' 
from  a  great  distance  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and  with  nndistia" 
guishing  luxurjr  extend  it  to  tlie  narrowest  street  and  the  shabbiest 
alleys.  In  Paris,  probably,  the  disregard  of  a  irattoir  originated  in 
that  aristocratical  feeling,  which  considered  the  common  people  as 
nothing;  so  at  least  Rousseau  seemed  to  think,  when  he  iadaed. 
from  our  English  foot-paths,  that  they  were  something,  and  thanked 
God  for  it.  If  to  all  these  poii^ts  ot  indisputable  inferiority  it  be 
added,  that  the  French  metropolis  is  entirely  without  those  exten- 
aive  and  handsomely  planted  squares  that  form  such  an  embellish- 
ment to  London ;  antl  that  its  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
not  so  long,  or  so  wide,  or  so  r^ular  as  ours,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  deserves  the  name  of  a  finer  city,  if  by 
that  phrase  we  mean  to  indicate  a  greater  combination  of  external 
and  internal  recommendations  ^— though  it  must  always  be  conceded 
that  the  immediate  parlieus  of  the  Court  present  an  assembk^  of 
magnificence  and  beauty  unrivalled  in. London,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  city.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  to  judge  by  what  we  have 
teen,  exhibits  traces  of  a  long-eontinoed,  but  tastefid  ifespotisn, 
which  has  sacrificed  France  to  Paris,  and  Paris  to  the  Coort* 
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The  public  buildings  at  present  carrying  on  in  this  capital,  are 
fUly  calciiiated  to  support  its  architectural  reputation.  After  hav-> 
iBg  oeen  lor  some  time  unforwarded,  the  new  Exchange  is  now  iti 
active  {meress  towards  completion,  and  will  unquestionably  be  the 
noblest  in  Europe.  Perfectly  simple  in  its  design  and  decorations, 
it  has  an  air  of  the  most  impressive  grandeur  and  majesty  from  its 
^Fastness  and  fine  proportions,  being  encircled  by  a  cluster  of  sixty- 
i«mr  lofty  columns  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  though  their  ef« 
feet  be  somewhat  frittered  down  by  the  smallness  of  the  blocks  of 
which  they  are  constituted.  It  is  not  easy  to  accou  n  t  for  this  blemish, 
which  we  also  observed  in  other  buildings,  as  the  quarries  seem  to 
SB|)plymassesof  every  dimension.  The  new  church  of  La  Madeleine, 
which  Napoleon  had  destined  for  a  Temple  of  Glory,  seems  to  have. 
been  begun  upon  too  gigantic  a  plan  to  encourage  hopes  of  its  com-^ 
pletiofi.  Churches  and  temples  of  slory,  indeed,  can  hardly  expect 
to  take  abond  of  fate  in  these  days  of  evanescent  dynasties  and  popu- 
lar instability ;  and  the  beginnings  of  this  stupendous  edifice,  as  well 
as  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  beyond  the  Barrier  of  Neuilly,  are  unno- 
iiccd  except  by  foreigners,  who,  estimating  the  Hercules  by  his  foot* 
er  the  Mammoth  from  his  skeleton,  cannot  help  respecting  the  gi- 
gantic conceptions  in  which  tiiey  originated.  Amusement,  how- 
ever, is  a  goddess  to  whose  worship  even  the  fickle  Parisians  are 
constant;  and  no  changes  have  for  a  momentimpeded  the  completion 
of  the  new  French  Opera  House,  which  forms^t  present  their  para- 
mount ofcject  of  attention,  and  has  sprung-  rapidly  up  in  the  Street 
Lepelletier.  It  is  a  light  and  elegant  buildings  surmounted  by  hand- 
some statues  of  eight  Muses,  the  architect  having  unaccountably 
ttot  left  space  enough  for  the  ninth.  I  inquired  of  a  grave  elder, 
who  was  contemplating  the  fagaie^  the  cause  of  this  omission  :— 
^Monsieur,  c'est  que I'autre  est  occnpte  avec  Apollon,'*  was  the 
tmly  Parisian  reply. 

rersoi/les.— -I  nave  said  that  France,  in  some  of  its  departments, 
bears  the  impress  of  a  long  despotism  which  had  exhausted  the  pro^ 
trances  for  the  embellishment  or  the  capital,  in  which  latter  term  the 
eontiguous  parks  and  palaces  must  be  included.  These  are  of  the 
most  erand  and  sumptuous  character;  and  he  who  in  one  day  has 
nritea  Versailles  when  the  ^eat  water-works  play,  the  ttvo  Tria- 
nons,  and  St  Cloud,  all  adjoining  to  each  other,  will  probably  have 
witnessed  a  rarer  display  of  architectural  and  hortulan  splenaour— 
a  nere  surpassing  union  of  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  than 
eooUl  tie  any  whereparalleled  within  the  same  compass ;  and  mat 
fiHmi  some  notion  of  the  splendour  of  the  old  French  Court,  as  well 
as  of  the  wild  profusion  which  lavished  the  revenues  of  an  empire 
on  the  freaks  of  a  profiigate  monarch  and  his  weak  and  wanton 
mistresses. 

The  Palace  of  Versailles  forms  a  superb  front  of  800  yards  ex- 
tent, when  viewed  from  the  gardens ;  and  accords;  both  externally 
att4  internally,  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  vain  and  osten- 
tfl^ions  Louis  XIV.,  who,  at  an  expense  of  t>etweeii  eighty  and  ninety 
miHimts-of  francs,  completed  this  enormous  mass  of  pompuas  extra- 
vftganee.  Here,  however,  there  are  at  least  some  durable  evidences 
eftaste  5  aome  permanent  monuments  of  art ; — something  which  the 
Vfench,  for  many  ages  to  come,  will  have  to  show  for  their  money; 
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itbafruotbeen  fribbled  away  upon  thatched  cottages,  Chinese  |»jt-. 
£odas»  and  sprawluig  green  drasons»  of  which  the  present  ag^  would 
be  still  more  ashamed,  but  for  the  consoling  reflection  that  iu  a  few 
years  such  fantastical  gewgaws  will  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  be 
no  more  remembered  than  ttie  tin  and  tinsel  palaces  in  the  last  scene 
of  one  of  Astlej's  pantomimes.    Speaking  individually,  I  would 
rather  contribute  half  my  substance  to  the  embellishment  of  a  Ver^ 
sailles,  than  a  tithe  of  the  sum  to  unnecessary  wars  (and  unneces- 
sary most  wars  are) ;  yet  what  a  trifle  is  the  cost  of  this  stupendous 
piece  of  extravagance,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  few  campaigns ! 
Unfortunately  Louis  XIV.  united  both  modes  of  expenditure.    Go- 
ing  over  a  palace  is  generally  a  great  drudgery ;  they  have  all  a 
strong  family-likeness: — ^from  the  ceilings,  "where  sprawl  the 
saints  of  Verrio  and  La  Guerre,"  down  to  the  tesselated  marble 
under  foot,  where  •*  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other,"  they 
are  alike  apt  to  be  very  fine  and  very  tiresome.    Servants  in  rich 
old-fashioned  liveries  led  us  from  room  to  room,  exclaiming,  **  Salon 
de  Mars !''—«  Salon  d^ApoUon !"—«  Salon  de  Mercure!"  %ad 
**  Salon  de  Diane !"  till  W^  began  to  speculate  with  some  pleasure 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  Heatlien  Deities ;  but  alas!  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  divinities  of  legitimacy,  and  the  officers  of  their  al- 
most interminable  household.    The  want  of  furniture,  all  of  which 
disappeared  in  the  Revolution,  adds  to  the  monotony  of  the  cham- 
bers, which  seem  to  be  af^nfshed  at  their  own  forlorn  finery,  as 
they  slitter  in  the  goi^oiiK^ness  of  the  new  gilding  with  which  they 
have  been  lately  decorated.    Here  and  there  an  obnoxious  pannel 
torn  out,  attested  the  political  chance  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
restored  its  old  masters,  which  was  also  evidenced  by  the  sedulous 
restoration  of  thejleur  de  Us,  perhaps  destined  at  no  distant  period 
to  be  again  supplanted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chapel,  which,  in 
spite  of  Voltaire's  lampoon,  is  very  ele^nt,  though  somewhat  too 
g^udy--and  the  great  gallery,  22d  feet  in  length,  with  its  mirrors 
reflecting  the  gardens  and  waters, — we  encountered  nothing  very 
striking,  till,  on  passing  through  some  eloomy  and  shabby  passages^ 
we  groped  our  way  into  the  once  ma^incent  Amphitheatre,  or  Salle 
des  Spectacles,  now  dismantled,  silent,  and  abandoned  to  dust, 
darkness^  and  desolation.    Every  thing  that  was  royal,  joyous,  and 
festive,  conspired  to  give  splendour  and  eeUU  to  this  masterpiece  of 
luxury,  which  was  completed  in  1770,  on  the  marriage  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVL    The  Amours  of  the  Gods,  painted  b^  Du  Ra- 
meau,  on  the  ceiling,  could  hardly  suggest  to  the  imagination  scenes 
of  more  voluptuous  enchantment  than  were  once  realized  on  the 
floor  below,  when,  on  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  Uie  gilded  cdumns, 
which  were  made  hollow  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  arena  was  con- 
verted into  a  sumptuous  ball-room;  and  die  most  splendid  Court  in 
Europe,  in  the  height  of  its  lustre,  headed  by  Mane  Antoinette  in 
the  zenith  of  her  fascinations,  mingling  in  the  graceful  dance,  daz- 
zled the  spectator  with  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  laughing  faces, 
and  sparkling  diamonds,  and  nodding  plumes,  and  gay  colours,  all 
reflected  and  multiplied  a  thousand  times  by  the  innumerable  mir- 
rors with  which  every  box  and  every  wall  was  completely  pannel- 
led.    We  sat  in  the  very  box  whicii  had  been  so  (Mten  graced  by 
Royalty ; — ^we  stood  on  the  boards  where  they  had  danced ;— here 
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nad  the  nnisic  wured  its  exhtlaratiQ^  strains;  here  had  the  lavg^ 
resoanded  amid  the  encounter  of  bright  ejes,  and  the  sparkling 
Gomscations  of  wit.  Gracious  God !  what  a  frightful  change  did  ft 
few  years  present!— That  lovely  Queen,  with  her  ill-fated  bus- 
band,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  their  court, 
all  miserably  slaughtered ;  the  rest  in  exile,  penury,  and  wretched- 
ness ;  the  palace  devastated  by  an  infuriate  mob;  and  this  glorious 
temple  of  their  festivity  left  as  we  now  beheld  it — denuded  of  all 
its  gildiiiffs,  and  trappings,  and  costly  mirrors;  the  paintines  crum« 
Ming  to  decay;  the  boards  creaking  beneath  the  foot;  and  spiders 
weavine  their  webs,  amid  sloom  and  silence,  athwart  the  trellis- 
work  of  that  box,  over  which  the  beautiful  arm  of  Marie  Antoinette 
bad  so  often  been  suspended ! 

A  superannuated  domestic,  harmonizing  well  with  this  aflfectinr 
picture  rf  human  instabilitjr,  conducted  us  over  the  dilapidated 
grandeur.  There  are  men  in  humble  station  whom  one  involun- 
tarily respects  for  the  appalling  changes  they  have  witnessed,  and 
the  consequent  feelings  of  which  their  bosoms  must  be  the  deposi- 
tories:^— and  this  was  such  a  person.  Taken  when  a  boy  into  the 
service  of  royalty,  he  had  been  present  at  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XVI.,  when  there  were  ten  thousand  people  lodged  in  the  palace, 
and  eTery  one  of  its  rooms  rang  with  mirtn  and  music :  he  had  seen 
the  Queen  address  the  raving  mob  of  Paris  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Old  Court,  when  they  came  here  to  seek  her:  he  had  trembled  with 
horror  and  dismay  Wnen  the  same  couple,  whom  he  had  seen  united 
at  the  altar  amid  nrajers,  blessings,  and  festivities,  were  savasely 
hurried  to  the  guillotine:  and,  finally,  at  the  sacking  of  Versailles, 
he  had  fled  into  concealment,  but  not  until  he  and  seme  faithful 
fellow-servants  had  hidden  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  Sacristy,  at  a  time  when  a  discovery  of  such  trea- 
son to  the  new  order  of  things  would  infallibly  have  cost  him  his 
head.  After  a  long  interment  these  pictures  had,  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bour£>n8,  emerged  into  light,  if  that  can  be  called 
light,  which  in  the  blaze  of  a  summer  noon  diffused  little  more  than 
a  darkness  visible  around  the  stage  part  of  this  tattered  theatre, 
where  they  stood  without  frames,  as  if  still  afraid  of  venturing  into 
the  hannts  of  men.  Our  venerable  Cicerone  led  us  from  queen  to 
king,  and  from  monarch  to  mistress,  detailina;,  with  profound  re- 
spect, the  marriages  and  relationships  of  eacn^  until  we  came  to 
one  which  he  passed  unnoticed;  and  on  inquiring  the  reason, he 
replied,  with  a  careless  toss  of  his  bead,  that  it  was  only  a  church 
piei«r€.  Those  persons  are  assuredly  very  wrong  who  connect  the 
.  ancient  order  ot  thinip  with  a  necessarv  respect  for  religion :  re- 
'  spect  for  an  earthly  dirinity  it  may  indeed  nave  inculcated,  and 
Iwre,  where  a  loose  monarch  is  every  where  seen  deified  in  marble 
in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses,  such  devotion  was  probabl  v  as  fer- 
vent as  it  was  prevalent;  but  this  is  directly  opposed  to  that  pure 
religion  which,  bidding  us  disclaim  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ana  all 
earthly  pomps,  has  morality  for  its  basis,  and  Heaven  for  its  re- 
ward. Here,  as  well  as  upon  several  other  occasions,  we  observed 
that,  amid  various  classes  in  France,  Christianity  was  considered 
with  indifference,  and  in  some  instances  with  contempt. 
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PassiDg  by  tte  Grand  Reservoir,  an  enormons  and  lofty  mound 
of  stone,  constructed  for  the  supply  of  a  single  water-work,  we  ad- 
tranced  into  the  gardens,  laid  out  m  the  usual  formal  style  of  par- 
terres, green  vistas,  and  alleys ;  but  magnificently  decorated  with 
150  marble  statues  of  rare  workmanship,  besides  numerous  figures, 
▼ases,  and  groups,  of  bronze,  all  of  which  we  commanded  from  the 
elevated  terrace  where  we  stood  ;  while,  in  whatever  direction  we 
turned  our  eyes,  columns  and  various  combinations  of  water  were 
thrown  aloft  into  the  air,  some  immediately  surrounding  us,  some 
from  the  successive  terraces  beneath  us:  some  having  tiie  nodding; 

(dumage  of  their  summits  relieved  by  the  verdant  alleys  and  niches 
n  which  they  were  embowered;  while  others  shooting  up  aeainst 
the  bright  blue  sky  turned  over  their  foaming  capitals,  like  Corin- 
thian pillars;  or,  as  the  wind  gently  agitated  them,  scattered  their 
silver  spray  in  the  last  gleams  of  tne  setting  sun.  It  was  a  scene 
of  enchantment— a  dream,—- an  attempt  to  embody  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  **  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,"  of  which  we 
only  beheld  the  perfect  realization  when  we  reached  the  Bosquet 
de  la  Colonnade,  a  circulaf  enclosure  of  thirty-two  marble  columns 
decorated  with  Naiads,  Sy Ivans,  and  Genii,  holding  the  attributes 
of  love,  surrounding  a  central  basin,  and  noble  group  of  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine,  every  one  of  the  numerous  figures  Keeping  up  a  per- 
petual discharge  of  water,  until  the  whole  enclosure  was  enveloped 
m  a  cloud  of  loam.  If  these  sparkling  exhibitions  and  beautiful 
baubles  had  recalled  to  us  the  fantastic  fables  of  our  infancy,  not 
without  some  passing  impressions  of  their  puerility,  or  at  least  of 
their  trivial  value  in  the  eye  of  genuine  taste,  we  had  a  treat  in 
store  for  us,  infinitelv  more  exquisite  in  itself,  and  unalloyed  by 
anv  of  these  drawbacks  upon  our  delights.  This,  too,  was  a  scene 
calculated  to  revive  the  visions  of  our  earlv  reading,  but  of  those 
more  classical  fictions  of  Grecian  story,  which  transport  the  ina- 

flnation  to  the  Vale  of  Tem^,  or  the  hallowed  precincts  <tf  Mount 
amassus  and  Delphi.  Quitting  the  planned  parterres  and  nuU* 
ated  walks  of  the  gardens,  we  passed  through  a  gate  into  an  nnfre- 
qnented  enclosure,  left  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  Nature,  when,  after 
winding  a  little  while  among  shady  walks,  we  came  abruptly  upon  a 
sloping  grass-plot,  shelving  dow|i*to  the  Baths  of  Apollo.  An  enor- 
mous rock,  o'er-canopied  by  lofty  trees  and  umbrageous  shrubs,  is 
hollowed  out  into  three  grottos,  representing  the  entrance  into  the 
Palace  of  Thetis,  in  the  centre  one  of  which  is  Apollo  seated,  sur- 
rounded by  six  nymphs  attiring  him  after  the  bath:  in  the  two  side 
ffrottos  are  Tritons  watering  the  horses  of  the  tuneful  god ;  at  their 
feet  is  the  bath  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  just  emerged,  ^ 
not  circumscribed  by  marble  or  cut  into  squares,  but  hiding  its 
edges  in  the  grass  and  rushes ;  while  the  whole,  shut  in  by  a  sur- 
rounding grove,  has  the  exact  aspect  of  such  a  nook  in  Arcady  or 
Thessaly,  as  we  may  imagine  the  deity  to  have  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  sculptures,  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cAf/s- 
tPmnvre  of  Girardon,  are  most  exquisite;  and  the  scenic  accom* 
paniments  and  embellishments  imparted  to  them  such  an  airef  re^ 
ality,  that  we  contemplated  them  m  an  ecstasy  of  silent  reverence, 
halt  inclined  to  shrink  behind  the  trees,  lest  we  should  be  consi- 
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dtrad  as  intnidiog  upon  tbi  haimta  of  tM  ivuMftals.  It  tp|ieM 
strange  that  advantage  has  nat  bejen  taken  of  this  species  of  illti*r 
sion  to  enhance  the  attractions  of  other  celebrated  statues*  by  sur- 
rounding them  with  correspondent  associations.  Connoisseurs,  it 
maj  be  said,  experience  too  intense  a  delight  in  the  prodigies  of  art 
to  require  any  stimulus  to  their  admiration  ;  but  the  most  vivid 
imaginations  cannot  embody  all  the  picturesque  of  a  subject  at  one 
moment;  and  if  tiiey  could,  they  should  recollect  that  men  of  more 
slu^sh  faculties,  or  less  cultivated  taste,  cannot  indulge  in  such 
dehcioQS  reveries  Mrithout  the  aid  of  ocular  excitement  The 
Baths  of  Apollo  form  also  an  extensive  play  of  waters ;  but  fortu- 
nately they  were  not  working  at  the  time  we  beheld  them ;— I  say 
fortunately,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry  indeed  had  their  noisy 
spootfng  banished  the  impressive,  heartfelt  silence  of  the  spot;  or 
substituted  for  those  delicious  visions  which  wafted  us  back  through 
nymphs  and  fauns,  and  Thessalian  woods,  to  the  banks  of  the  Pe« 
neus,  any  reminiscences  connected  with  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Bois 
de  Bonlogne,  and  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Yet  such  a  revulsion  were  we  doomed  to  experience ;  for  we 
found  that  the  group  before  us  was  in  fact  a  species  of  apotheosis 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  represented  under  the  li^re  of  Apollo, 
while  the  attendant  nymphs  drying  his  feet,  anointing  his  hair,  and 
performing  other  menial  offices,  Were  portraits  of  his  six  mistresses ! 
One  knows  not  which  is  most  fulsome  and  revolting — ^the  weala 
and  onmanly  vanity  of  the  monarch,  or  the  crawling  profligacy  of 
the  women  who  could  suffer  themselves  to  be  handed  aown  to  pos- 
teritv  in  such  mutually  disgraceful  characters ;  yet  this  shameless 
and  boastful  trifling  is  perpetually  thrust  into  the  face  of  the  world 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  almost  every  nymph  in  the  gardens  being  the 
bast  of  a  mistress,  and  almost  every  goo  a  likeness  of  the  monarch* 
This  k  fegitimacy  with  a  vengeance ;  and  the  advocates  of  that 
doctrine  who  are  of  opinion  that,  after  impoverishing  his  people  by 
boundless  extravagance,  a  rectilinear  king  may  corrupt  them  by 
publishing  his  seraglio  in  marble,  and  that  he  may  not  only  be 
despotic  himself,  but  put  lettrea  de  cachet  in  the  power  of  his  nume« 
roQs  concubines,  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  visiting  Ver- 
saiHes.  Could  we  trace  that  hidden  relationship  which  sows  in  one 
age  the  seeds  of  the  events  that  are  to  ^row  up  in  another,  we  might 
probably  establish  an  unbroken  connexion  between  the  building  of 
nis  palace  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  These  occurrences 
ar«  action  and  re-<iction  ;  cause  and  effect :  and  when  certain 
writers  lament  (as  they  may  well  do)  the  outrages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  would  be  but  fair  to  extend  their  sympathy  a  little  farther 
back,  and  bewail  those  long-existing  outrages  of  despotism  by  which 
it  was  generated. 

TheXrianons  present  nothing  particularly  deserving  notice  after 
tltt  sptendours  or  Versailles ;  although  the  ^eater  <me,  built  for 
Hadaia«  de  Maintenan,  has  the  same  pretension  to  pomp,  saloons, 
asd  piotiife'gallertes,  all  at  a  hamble  distance  from  the  gorgeous 
prot»t3rpe.  Tk»  cclebritjr  of  the  little  Trianon  arises  Trom  its 
delighinil  gardens,  assuming  to  ^  laid  out  in  the  English  style, 
aady  with  certain  exceptions,  not  undeserving  that  proud  distmc* 
tKMk    Oelilie,  however,  the  p^et  of  the  gardens,  could  find  nothing 
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better  to  say  of  them  than  to  cempare  HieiD,  with  true  Fren<ih  foK^ 
tease,  to  Marie  Antoinette— 

Semblabk  k  aon  ftiieuste  et  jeiine  Deit^, 
Trianon  jmnt  la  gmc^  avec  la  majesty. 

A  Parisian's  notions  of  the  pastoral  verj  seldbm  range  bejond  the 
Court  and  the  metropolis.  Fatk;ued  with  gazine  upon  stone  build- 
ings and  glaring  statues,  I  wandered  into  an  unfrequented  part  of 
these  delicious  groves,  to  recreate  my  aching  ejes  with  the  sight  of 
verdant  lawns  and  the  pleasant  green  lieht  that  oozes  through 
boughs  and  leaves;  and  never  have  I  felt  uie  bewitching  power  (rf* 
Nature  with  more  intense  enjoyment  than  in  the  few  exquisite 
minutes  passed  amid  the  silent  shades  of  the  little  Trianon.  Con- 
trast imparted  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  beauties  of  the  scene* 
which  melted  the  soul  like  the  first  meeting  vrith  those  we  love 
after  a  long  separation.  Seated  under  the  shade  of  a  chesnut-tree, 
I  saw  across  the  green  sward  before  me  a  beautiful  cluster  of  foliage* 
consisting  of  aspens,  acacias,  limes,  and  white  ash  trees ;  and  as 
their  light  feathery  boughsjcept  undulating  in  the  wind,  I  could  hard- 
ly help  fancying  that  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  engage  my  attention 
to  the  rustling  of  their  leaves,  whose  sound  seemed  to  reproach  me 

Ently  for  my  long  secession  from  the  worship  of  Nature ;  and  at 
it,  with  more  vivacious  music,  to  welcome  me  back  to  her  sylvan 
dominions.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  made  a  mental 
vow  of  future  fealty  and  devotion ;  and  in  the  stem  necessity  that 
invariably  starts  up  to  dissipate  all  the  day-dreams  of  romance, 
and  illusions  of  fancy,  I  answered  the  impatient  summons  of  our 

faide,  and  got  quietly  into  the  carriage  that  reconducted  us  along 
usty  roads  to  the  hermitage  of— the  Chauss6e  d'Antin  at  Paris* 
"When  again  alone,  I  seriously  doubted  whedier  I  had  done  right  in 
withdrawing  myself  from  the  welcome  of  the  woods ;  for  never  had 
the  iron  tongues  of  Bow  bells  rung  out  a  more  distinct  summons  to 
Whittington,  than  did  the  silver  voices  of  the  leaves  pour  into  mj 
ear  as  I  listened  to  their  song ;  and  I  amused  myself  with  conjec- 
turing what  rural  honours  "  Jove  in  his  chair,  of  the  sky  Lord 
Mayor,"  would  have  showered  down  upon  me,  had  I  yielded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  French  Dryads  and  Hamadryads.  1  had  not  yet 
settied  whether  I  should  have  been  converted  into  a  silk-stockug 
Faunus,  leading  out  his  Dryop^  to  perform  pirouettes  and  entre- 
chats on  a  smooth  grass-plot*— or  a  royal  huntsman,  such  as  I  had 
seen  at  Versailles,  with  a  monstrous  cocked  hat,  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  red  velvet  inexpressibles,— -when  in  this  pleasing  uncer- 
tainty  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

BBSUfiCTIOHS   OW  FIilJM-PUDDINGy  BY  A  POOR  GENTXBMAN. 

Mr.  EnrroR,— For  the  sake  of  giving  harmonious  clearness  to  this 
Essa}r,  let  me  describe  the  circumstances  that  have  induced  me  to 
send  it.  This  is  beginning  ah  avo,  or  from  the  e^ ;  but  what  Aen  \ 
is  a  fresh  egg  an  unimportant  ingredient  in  a  plum-pudding  ?  I  must 
also  ^eak  of  myself.  But  be  so  good.  Sir,  as  to  respect  me  $  for 
thouni  poor,  I  am  a  gentieman*  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  vulgar  plum- 
puddings  as  are  doled  out  to  the  unwashed  artificer  from  the  common 
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cook's  shop  or  the  wheelbarrow.  No,  Sir,  I  love  only  such  as 
breathe,  like  Milton's  music,  '*  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes*^^ 
Such  were  those  which  were  once  revealed  to  rae  from  beneath  the 
silver  cover  of  my  friend ; — but  he  is  gone,  and  with  him  the  days  of 
ideaanrable  and  pudding  recollections — ^perhaps  never  to  return. 

I  live  genteely  in  an  attic  lodging  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  sup- 
port myself  and  a  grey  cat  in  a  state  of  honourable  independence 
and  sleekness^I  apply  the  sleekness  to  my  cat,  and  not  myself.) 
Necessity,  however,  drove  me  lately  to  make  a  sly  attempt  at  em- 
ployment  from  a  bookseller.  I  called  on  Messrs.  Blank  and  Blank 


liver,"  said  the  bookseller.  **  We  have  two  hundred  sermons  a 
year  from  the  Reverend  Hum  Drum,  and  fifty  volumes  of  history 
from  Dr.  Dryrott,  warranted  to  us  better  than  Hume's  or  Robert- 
son's, at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  paramiph.  High  feeding.  Sir, 
makes  authors  abdominous  and  stupid.  What  clever  selling  elegies 
Boyce  would  have  written,  with  his  hand  stuck  through  a  hole  ia 
the  blanket,  had  you  kept  him  from  porter.  But  we  are  liberal. 
Sir, — ^nobod V  more  so."  I  thought  to  myself,  there  is  no  plum- 
padding  to  be  found  here;  and  went  home  chop-fallen,  to  dine  on 
a  solitary  chop.^  But  the  thoughts  of  plum-pudding  still  haunted 
me.  Next  morning  came  the  red -cheeked  and  curly-pated  butcher's 
boy  to  my  door,  and  hinted  his  expectation  of  a  (Jbristmas-box  by 
a  message  desiring  to  know  if  I  wanted  any  suet  for  a  Christmas- 
poddiBg;  for  that  the  apothecary  over  the  way  had  bespoken  nine 
pounds  of  suet  for  the  aforesaid  dish.  *'  Go,"  said  I,  **  boy,  leam. 
of  the  apothecary's  cook  how  many  guests  are  to  consume  this  pud- 
ding, and  be  assured  of  thy  Christmas-box."  He  returned  like 
lij^tning— Cook  was  positive  that  the  dinine-room  could  dine  only 
ei^teen  persons.  Now  then  began  I  to  reflect.  Nine  pounds  of 
suet,  suppose  as  many  of  flour,  and  twice  as  many  of  fruit,  besides 
etceteras.  Here  is  half  a  pound  of  suet  to  each  particular  stomach, 
without  reckoning  other  things.  Let  me  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
by  ail  that  is  dear  to  you  in  Christmas  revels,  to  reflect  on  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  conception  of  this  apothecary's  plum-pud-* 
ding.  What  "  double  double  toil  and  trouble"  to  bis  cook,  and 
what  clanging  of  pestles  and  future  employment  for  his  prentices, 
thua  providently  stored  up  by  his  hospitality  in  the  bowels  of  his 
friends  and  customers! — ^I  meant  to  have  written  a  long  Essay  on 
the  subject ;  but  hope  that  what  I  have  written  will  bring  me  a  sum 
sufficient  to  save  me  from  the  horrors  of  spending  Christmas  with- 
out a  pudding.  And  with  respectful  compliments  from  my  grey 
cat,  which  a  punning  friend  calls  a  cat  of  praise-worthy  humour, 
(or  laudable  pus,)  I  remain  your  respectful  humble  servant, 

Lorenzo  Lanksive^. 
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LETTER  FROM   INDIA. 

My  dear  C Calcuttn. 

Oy  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  none,  I  find,  are  sooner  forgot- 
ten than  those  endured  on  ship-board.  The  shore  is  such  a  heal* 
ing  balsam,  that  a  four-and-twenty  hours'  application  effaces  almost 
every  scratch.  Though  I  may  be  said  to  be  still  dripping  with  Ae 
salt  spray,  and  to  have  the  sound  of  waters  still  **  ringing  in  my 
ears,"  yet  all  the  crosses  and  accidents  of  my  voyage  are  fast 
fadine  away;  or,  if  they  are  in  part  remembered,  it  is  onljr  to  hug 
myself,  and  think  how  much  more  agreeable  is  my  present  situation 
than  tumbling  in  the  Bay  of.  Bengal.  Besides,  there  is^e  satis* 
faction  (of  recounting  these  things.  In  contemplating  tfre  dangers 
and  sufferings  that  are  past,  we  are  apt  to  give  ourselves  credit  for 
a  certain  degree  of  fortitude  which  makes  the  recollection  of  them 
very  delirfitful ;  we  forget  all  the  wry  faces  that  were  made  at  the 
time,  and  look  most  valiantly  upon  the  perils  that  are  no  more. 
My  days  at  sea  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  I  have  most  im- 
perfect  andi indistinct  recollections  of  all  that  was  said,  or  done,  or 
thought,  during  that  period :  there  was  neither  mile-stone  nor  pros- 

r^ct  to  mark  the  way,  nor  incidents  to  note  the  time ;  and  really  if 
were  not  positively  assured  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  most 
respectable  witnesses,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should  dispute  both. 
A  tnought,  a  single  thought  you  know,  ^  is  capable  of  years ;"  and 
vice  versa^  a  lon^  life  mtij  be  lived  in  a  day.  Hence  some  divines 
have  charitably  inferred,  in  their  dark  metaphysics,  that  the  during 
sinner  may  be  actually  suffering  the  torture  of'^ages  in  his  expiring 
agony.  Ii  you  ask  me  for  my  adventures  on  my  wayhither,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  have  eaten,  drunk,  and  slept— that  i  have  sat  for 
hours  and  days  watching  the  sea  and  the  clouds,  and  speculating 
upon  porpoises  and  flying-fish — «  et  frmterea  nihiV^  If  it  were 
possible  to  give  utterance  to  the  wayward  fancies  that  have  oc- 
cupied my  attention  ''  thick  as  the  motes  that  people  the  sun's 
beam,"  they  would  sound  more  like  the  day-dreams  of  a  fever- 
stricken  man  than  the  cogitations  of  a  rational  beine.  Upon  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  my  journal,  (a  morocco-bound  book  of  consi- 
derable thickness,  bought  in  England  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  down  strange  incidents  and  useful  observations,)  I  find  only 
one  note  in  these  few  words:  «♦  Crossed  the  line,  Nov.  — ^."  As  an 
exception,  however,  to  the  general  monotony  of  this  voyage,  I  have 
some  reason  to  remember  one  or  two  events,  the  first  of  wnich  took 
place  at  Madeira  about  twelve  days  after  leaving  the  Land's  End. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  made  that  island;  and 
orders  were  given  for  the^  ship  to  stand  off  and  on  during  the 
night,  in  order  tfiat  we  might  land  earlv  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
Unhappily,  these  orders  were  injudiciously  obeyed;  the  wind  failed 
during  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  we  found  ourselves  becalmed 
vrithin  five  miles  of  shore.  It  was  Sunday;  the  convent  bells  tolling 
for  mass  were  distinctly  heard,  but  we  waited  in  vain  for  a  breeze, 
till  at  two  o'clock  our  patience  being  exhausted,  the  jolly-boat  was 
hoisted  out  and  we  crowded  into  her  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  includ- 
ing the  captain  and  four  boys  at  the  oar.  Every  body  who  has  bee^ 
at  Madeira  must  recollect  the  Lew  rock,  a  high  craggy  point  which  is 
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severed  from  the  main  land*  and  is  used  as  a  signal  •fort;  ufon 
reaching  which  we  were  met  by  the  custom-house  &at  with  an  of- 
ficer on  board,  who  demandea  our  '*  Bill  of  Health,''    With  this 
we  were  unfortunately  not  provided,  and  in  consequence  were  or- 
dered to  remain  in  our  boat  close  under  the  Lew  rock  till  our  case 
could  be  represented  on  shore,  and  i>ermission  sent  off  for  us  to 
land.     Here  we  staid  for  some  hours  in  a  most  disa^eeable  state 
of  suspense.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  was  wearing  fast  away,  ami 
no  answer  arrived.    The  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds  that 
swept  across  the  face  of  the  heavens — ^the  air  grew  chilly— the  wind 
rose,  and  instead  of  the  smooth  glittering  surface  over  which  we 
had  glided  in  the  morning,  the  sea  was  broken  up  into  billows  that 
b^n  to  show  their  curlinc  heads.    The  captain  grew  impatient  to 
rejoin  his  ship,  having  made  no  arrangements  for  passing  the  night 
on  shore  ;  and  after  venting  his  discontent  in  a  volley  m  oaths  and 
grumbling,  he  save  the  or&r  to  '*  shove  off."    As  we  were  doing 
Uiis  the  sentry  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  whose  form  was  half  hid  in 
the  approaching  darkness,  was  observed  waving  his  hand  with  vio- 
lence, and  bending  his  body  in  the  act  of  calling  to  us ;  but  his  signs 
were  not  nnderst^d ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  wind  and  the 
roaring  of  the  sea*    As  I  gazed  upon  this  man,  a  chilline  and  fore- 
boding anxiety  came  over  me,  and  nis  unintelligible  sounds  fell  upon 
my  ear  like  the  mysterious  warnine  voice  of  the  Prophet.  His  mean- 
ing was  too  soon  apparent.  From  nis  lofty  position  he  could  see  the 
approaching  stonn,  which  was  hid  from  us.  We  had  scarcely  cleared 
the  rock  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tumbling  sea  that  was  rising 
everv  moment  with  the  wind,  and  soon  became  formidable  to  our 
small  and  crowded  boat.    The  sun  was  just  sinking  amidst  a  thick 
bank  of  clouds  (and  you  will  recollect  there  is  qo  twilight  in  this 
latitude)  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  back  mirt  of  the  island,  which  had 
been  shut  out  from  our  view  while  unaer  the  lee  of  the  land,  now 
showed  themselves  covered  with  clouds,  and  every  thing  gave  token 
that  the  squall  would  increase  into  a  violent  gale.  We  were  at  once 
aware  of  our  danger  :---we  had  no  sail— the  boys  were  exhausted 
with  their  exertions  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  Mch  a  sea 
we  could  not  relieve  them.    We  would  gladly  have  put  back ;  but 
it  was  impossible.    The  wind  and  waves  drove  us  rapidly  from  the 
shore.    Our  ship  was  tacking  about  in  the  distance,  half  her  nuwt 
just  visible  above  water; — ^ifwe  missed  her— beyond  was  the  ocean 
-^night  and  storm.  We  were  most  of  us  landsmen ;  but  we  should 
not  have  felt  so  much  alarm  had  our  captain  betrayed  leas  symp- 
toms of  apprehension.    I  sat  near  him*  and  could  see  his  counte- 
nance change  as  he  looked  from  the  sea  to  the  sky.    His  boisterous 
overbearing  accent  of  command  sunk  into  a  tone  of  bmiliar  en- 
treaty, as  he  encouraged  the  boys  at  the  oar ;  and  told  plainly  of 
the  fearful  equality  to  which  danger  levels  all  dis1;inctions.    His 
face  grew  very  pale,  and  he  exclaimed-^"  I  would  give  one  hundred 
guineas,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  safe  at  yonder  ship !"  This  was  not 
comforting*    In  the  mean  time  the  sea  was  eveij  moment  risii^, 
and  looked  tremendous— every  wave  covered  us  with  spray;  but 
we  contrived  to  break  its  violence  by  fastening  an  oar  astern,  an 
expedient  commonly  resorted  to  in  such  cases ;  and  two  of  our  party 
were  sent  forward  to  trim  the  boat-^-o&e  of  these  was  my  brother. 
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and,  as  I  saw  his  joofhfiil  and  delicate  form  tossed  to  and  fro  amid ' 
the  boisterous  element,  I  could  not  help  thinking  for  a  moment  what 
wonld  have  been  the  sensations  of  his  mother,  had  she  bebeld  him 
in  such  a  situation.  As  it  grew  darker,  we  fastened  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  the  end  of  the  boat-hook,  in  the  hopes  of  attractii^ 
the  attention  of  the  ship;  and  when  this  miserable  scanty  flag  was 
suspended  aioft,  and  was  scattered  in  the  wind  and  spray,  it  looked 
indeed  like  a  **  forlorn  hope.''  At  first  we  imarineo  that  this  ex- 
pedient had  been  successful,  for  the  ship  seemed  oearins  down  upon 
lis,  and  we  were  flushed  with  expectation.  But  in  a  few  minutes 
she  tacked,  and  all  possibility  of  reaching  her  seemed  at  an  end.  If 
I  live  to  be  an  old  man,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  of  tiiat 
moment— 4t  were  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  description  in  words;  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  meet  death  with  open  eyes  and  the 
full  possession  of  all  one's  faculties.  Still  we  did  not  utterly  des- 
nair— there  was  yet  a  little  light  left :  the  ship  might  possibly  change 
ner  course ;  but  fear  seemed  to  have  paralized  our  efforts— -die  oars 
were  almost  useless— -we  made  no  way,  and  for  many  minutes  there 
was  no  rational  eipectatioa  of  saving  our  lives.  Of  what  occurred 
during  this  horrible  interval,  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection. 
I  remember,  however,  being  struck  with  the  various  forms  in  which 
fear  displayed  itself— «ome  were  silent,  some  talkative,  some  prajred, 
some  laughed.  One  young  man  lamented  bitterly  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  tasted  the  Malmsey  Madeira,  and  the  grapes  he 
had  promised  himself;  and  another,  a  young  officer,  seated  at  my 
lifjtkt,  was  eternally  occupied  in  letting  fall  and  picking  up  his  sword 
and  sash,  which  his  fingers  seemed  incapable  of  detaining  in  their 
msp.  My  own  arm^  was  perfectly  blacK,  the  next  morning,  froili 
the  violence  with  which  it  was  seized  by  my  companion  on  the  left. 
These  and  other  such  things  were  hardfiy  noticed  at  the  time,  but 
were  recollected  upon  afterwards  comparing  notes. 

We  were  roused  from  a  sort  of  stupor  by  a  sudden  squall  and 
shift  of  wind,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  which  obliged  our  ship 
to  go  upon  another  tack.  We  emerged  from  our  despair  to  the 
wildest  exultation ;  for  a  few  minutes  brought  us  so  near  to  each 
other  that  our  cries  were  heard,  though  it  was  then  too  dark  to  see 
us  till  we  were  close  alongside.  In  a  word,  we  exchanged  our  frail 
vessel  for  an  ark  of  comparative  safety:  our  drenched  clothes  were 
put  off,  and  the  fried  bacon  and  mutton-chops  that  were  eaten  that 
night  (though  no  very  savoury  dainties  in  their  way),  and  the  punch 
that  was  drunk  (which  really  was  very  choice),  wilt,  I  make  no 
doubt,  be  remembered  by  all  who  composed  the  party  to  their  dy- 
ing day.^— I  recollect  reading  when  a  schoolboy,  in  Campbell's 
Overland  Journey  to  India,  an  account  of  a  shipwreck,  and  being 
much  struck  with  a  passage  in  which  he  relates,  that  as  the  ship 
was  near  goinj;  down,  be  saw  a  littie  black  boy  seated  on  the  poop, 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  at  the  same  time  voraciously  devouring 
some  mangoes  that  were  in  a  basket  beside  him.  This  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  most  unaccountable  story ;  but  I  can  now  perfectly 
comprehend  it.  So  much  for  the  dan|;ers  of  the  sea ;  but  allow  me 
to  aad,  that  it  is  worth  while  being  a  little  initiated  into  these  mys- 
teries, if  it  be  only  to  enjoy  Falconer's  Poem,  which  cannot  be  trul/ 
relished  but  upon  the  high  seas,  and  may  therefore  be  called,  a 
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-Water-piece  wi<fa  aa  mttch  propriety  as  the  compositions  of  Handel 
bearing  that  name. 

We  were  becalmed  four  weeks  in  the  latitude  of  two  degrees 
south  of  tl^e  Line«.  We  were  scorched  under  a  tropical  suUi  till  we 
were  become  irritable  and  alive  to  every  foolish  impression.  Our 
stock  and  water  were  rapidly  decreasing.  We  had  been  an  unusual 
time  without  a  breath  of  wind»  and  the  sailors  had  begun  to  throw 
out  their  superstitious  hints  that  some  ill  tuck  was  hanging  over  us : 
we  became  infected  with  their  folly.  We  quarrelled  with  our  cap- 
tain for  not  havinz  a  steam-engine  on  board.  We  did  a  thousand 
absurd  things,  and  realty  began  to  think  we  never  should  stir  again, 
when  one  morning  at  daybreak  I  was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep 
by  the  noise  of  men  trampling  above  my  head.  I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  thecheerin^voices  of  the  sailors,  as  if  they  were  bracing 
the  yards,  and  that  hissing  sound  which  a  ship  makes  in  going 
through  the  water.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  No.  I  started  up  in  ecstasy, 
and  running  upon  deck,  found  many  of  our  eomjNigfioiis  de  w»yage 
in  the  same  picturesque  dress  as  mvself,  to  wit,  en  chemise,  gazing 
in  stupid  astonishment  at  the  sails  that  were  actually  filled  and  bel- 
lying with  the  wind.  The  glazed  surface  of  the  ocean— that  dread- 
m  sameness  which  made  uie  very  eye^balls  ache  to  look  on  it,  was 
gone,  and  with  it  went  our  looks  of  gloomy  despondency.  We  were 
really  sailing  five  knots  before  the  wind.  There  was  a  tone  of  bustle 
and  animation  from  captain  to  cabin-boy.  It  was  a  fresh  depar- 
ture ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  time  of  our  landing  in  India,  I  do 
not  know  that  we  had  half  a  dozen  calm  days  to  complain  of.  If 
jwk  ever  go  to  sea,  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a  long  calm— -a  gale 
of  wind  is  nothing  to  it  Human  beings  are  the  worst  of  all  luggage 
to  carry  when  stowed  closely  together.  If  they  have  nc^ing 
wherewitli  to  kill  time,  thev  immediately  begin  to  think  of  killing 
each  other ;  thanks  to  the  devil,  who^  to  spare  us  a  world  of  ennut^ 
always  occupies  a  man  whom  he  finds  idle.  Luckily  for  us,  we  had 
no  melling  pistols  on  board ;  but  there  was  frequent  **  note  of 
preparation'^  heard,  and  sundry  arrangements  were  made  for  fu- 
ture bloody  combats,  which,  like  the  silly  petitions  addressed  to  Ju- 
piter, were  all  dissipated  by  the  wind. 

1  made  some  experiments  on  books  which  may  be  interesting  to 
yon.  It  is  related  in  some  Life  of  Fox,  that  when  he  was  travcHing 
bv  the  Tnekshutfte,  through  the  uninteresting  flats  of  Holland,  he 
chose  that  opportunity  for  reading  aloud  every  day  a  portion  of 
Tom  Jones;  tne  eternal  bustle,  life,  and  variety  of  which  composi- 
tion was  rendered  ten  times  more  striking  and  enjoyable  when  con- 
trasted with  the  monotony  of  such  a  stiness  tour.  However,  one 
morning  a  sail  was  proclaimed,  and  all  eyes  and  glasses  were  put 
in  requisition.  Some  said  it  was  a  clouds— some  a  sun -beam — some 
a  water-spout ;  and  if  old  Polonius  had  been  there  he  might  witiv- 
perfect  safety  have  said  it  was  "  a  mountain  or  an  elephant?'  Lone 
before  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  upon  these  points,  tne  sailors  had 
made  out  her  royals,  and  coursers,  and  flying  jib,  &c.;  and  in  a 
word,  a  ship  it  most  certainly  was.  Then  we  looked  at  the  strange 
sight  wiUi  as  much  agitation  as  Robinson  Crusoe  at  the  print  of  a 
lootstep  in  the  sand.    It  might  be  a  pirate :— we  had  ten  guns  and 
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plenty  of  fools  to  fight,  bat  no  ammunition.  Whatever  she  might 
be  '*  were  her  intent  wicked  or  charitable  P" — all  was  uncertainty. 
There  wat  scarcely  any  wind,  but  we  gradually  neared  each  other, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  (it  was  a  beautiml  mooi^ight  nicht) 
the  stranger  had  dropped  cloee  astern.  We  waited  in  breathless 
expectation.  Presently  a  loud  voice  sounded  along  the  water,  de- 
manding our  name,  &c.  and  was  immediately  answered  by  our  cap- 
tain. There  was  somethine  awful  in  the  manner  in  wnich  these 
stately  preliminaries  were  flourished  forth  in  the  silent  night.  It 
was  much  above  the  tone  and  key  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  well 
suited  to  the  element  and  the  occasion.  I  could  fancy  Neptune 
trumpeting  his  orders  to  the  winds  in  some  such  fashion. 

«  Maturate  fiigam,  regique  bsec  dicite  vestro, 
Non  ilH  imperium  pelagi  sxvumque  tridentem, 
Sedmihi  sorte  datum  ** 

Surely  one  would  suppose  that  a  man  on  goinf^  to  sea  miriit  pack 
up  his  hospitality,  togetner  with  sundry  other  virtues,  and  reckon 
upon  no  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  ttiem ;  but  here,  at  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  land,  were  strangers  waiting  for  an  invitation  for 
supper.  And  supper  they  had,  for  she  was  a  Overpool  vessel  bound 
to  Madras ;  ana  for  two  days,  while  the  weather  continued  mode* 
rate,  we  continued  interchanging  visits  widi  mutual  satisfaction. 

Before  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  sea,  I  have  one  more  remark  to 
make :  a  long  voyage  is  an  excellent  preparative  towards  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  men,  manners,  customs,  and  things.  You  are 
so  long  and  so  thoroughly  abstracted  from  the  business  of  life,  that 
you  come  fresh  to  the  task  with  all  <dd  prejudices  and  pmnta  of 
comparison  fadins  away.  You  are  halfway  towards  the  happy  con- 
dition recommended  by  Des  Cartes,  who  declares  that  (if  you  would 
attain  true  wisdom)  yon  must  begin  by  rubbing  out  all  former 
opinions  and  principles ;  and  when  your  brain  is  a  perfect  takuia 
rasa,  then  philosophy  may  be^n  to  indite  sood  sound  matter  thereon. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  deliehts  of  landing  after  a  voy- 
age ;  I  mieht  as  well  talk  to  you  of  the  delights  of  eating  green 
cabbaffe,  after  having  lived  six  weeks  upon  farinaceous  matter, 
when  1  promise  you,  you  would  be  more  in  danger  of  gluttony  dian 
at  any  venison-feast.  My  first  evening  at  Calcutta  was  a  sort  of 
fairy-like  existence.  Transported  from  a  crowded  cabin,  white 
faces,  and  a  noisy  element,  to  a  spacious  and  palace-like  buildins 
(the  bouse  of  Mrs.  )  with  a  host  of  black  attendants,  and 

all  the  magnificence  of  the  gorjgeous  East,  I  was  for  a  time  fairly  be- 
wildered. I  envy  a  Russian  his  faculties,  who  can  walk  from  a  hot 
bath  to  a  cold  bath  and  then  back  again,  and  perhaps  do  a  hundred 
other  absurdities  with  equal  facility.  For  my  part,  1  sat  after  a  late 
and  sumptuous  dinner,  gazing  first  at  the  brilliant  assemblage  of 
Europeans,  my  own  dear  beautiful  countrywomen,  and  tiien  at  the 
tall  black  forms  that  flanked  this  white  assemblage,  with  their  tur- 
bans, and  eyes  that  flashed  light  at  every  moment— 

*'  Each  giving  each  a  double  charm, 
Jjikc  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  aitn — " 
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.  And  then  the  wtriag  ofpunkahfl*— such  a  delicious  breeze,  and  the 
silent  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  distance  of  the  lofty  and  ample 
apartment— it  was  too  much  for  me— my  brain  grew  dizzy — I 
thought  of  the  Arabian  Night»— the  Sultana— >the  enchanters ;  and 
a  thousand  wild  and  inconerent  visions  flitted  before  me ;  and  in 
fine,  I  remember  nothing  till  I  awoke  on  tiie  following  morning. 
The  lie;ht  was  streaming  throu^  the  Venetian  blinds.  I  started 
up»  and  hastily  drawing  them  aside,  beheld  (open  your  eyes  well,  I 
pray  you)  ten  good  miles  of  India.  The  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  was  rolling  beneath  me  its  majestic  volume  of  waters, 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Numberless  vessels 
were  plying  to  and  fro ;  and  in  it  a  hundred  Hindoos  were  per- 
formine  their  morning  ablutions,  washing  and  praying,  and  pray- 
ing and  washing,  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes.  Scrubbing  seems  at  first 
view  a  singular  act  of  devotion ;  but  we  Christian  good  folks,  and 
Englishmen  of  India  in  particular,  are  not  without  absurdities  to 
rival  those  of  the  Hindoos.  As  an  instance  of  this,  though  it  is,  as 
I  have  said,  warm,  and  occasionally  even  unto  scratching,  for  new 
comers  (I  wonder,  by  the  way,  they  have-not  blacks  to  scratch  as 
well  218  ran),  thoueh  Nature  here  keeps  a  muslin-shop  on  purpose, 
and  says  as  plainrf  as  she  can  say  it,  *<  make  unto  yourselves  rai- 
ment of  this  commodity — ^loose  bishop-like  sleeves  and  wavy -pan- 
taloons ;"  yetour  excellent  countrymen  must  needs  array  themselves 
in  Andre's  hats  (helmets  they  might  be  called),  and  in  Stultz's  padded 
coats.  When  you  dine  out,  you  roust  appear  in  an  English  full 
dress ;  but  having  made  your  appearance,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
company  that  vou  have  a  wardrobe  of  such  useless  things,  you  are 
then  permitted  (unless  it  be  an  occasion  of  state  and  ceremony)  to 

.  retire  and  doff  these  horrible  incumbrances  for  your  white  linen 
jacket,  &c.  A  fashionable  Englishman  should  certainly  have  his 
Hoby  boots,  his  coat,  and  some  new  waislcoat  patterns  stuffed  into 
his  coffin  with  him,  as  some  Indian  tribes  bury  their  dead  with  their 
hatchet,  flint,  &c.|  for  I  am  confident  they  will  never  be  happy  in 
this  world  or  the  next  without  such  things.  As  for  the  military,  I 
say  nothing  about  their  costume ;  first,  because  the  red  coat  seems 
a  necessary  component  part  of  a  young  sddier,  and  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  our  army  in  India  should  want  recruits ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  these  latitudes  it  quickens  promotions,  and  I  have  a 
younger  brother  a  subaltern.  But  for  us  civilians — if  the  good  lady 
of  the  house  must  be  convinced  that  we  have  a  coat,  &c.  why  not 
send  them  upon  a  pole  before  us,  and  let  them  flourish  free  and  fair 
like  a  Roman  tropny?  Or,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  our- 
selves and  our  garments  should  make  one,  why  not  do,  at  all  events, 
as  the  Highland  regiment  did,  when,  with  a  view  to  doing  away  the 
national  dress  of  petticoats  and  bare  legs,  they  were  ordered  to  af)- 
pear  ^e  next  field-day  with  breeches  ?— They  came,  men  and  ofli- 
ccrs,  with  the  breeches  under  their  arms. 

But  I  see  my  carriage  and  horses,  that  is,  mv  palanquin,  wait- 
ing below;  therefore,  for  the  present,  adieu.  You  may, perhaps, 
hear  from  me  shortly,  when  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  interest- 
ing details  of  what  I  shall  have  seen  and  heard* in  this  country.  I 
begin  to  be  wonderfully  impressed  witii  the  dignity  of  colours ;  and 
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these  palanquins  are  the  «iost  delightful  things  imaginable*  Let 
them  talk  in  Enslandas  mucli  as  thej  please  ahout  <*  trampling 
upon  the  heads  of  the  people/'  and  riding  the  people  to  death,  and 
such  like  stuff;  trust  me  it  is  onlj  in  India  we  have  a  true  ascendancy 
over  the  "  lower  9rder$J^  I  will  be  free,  however,  to  confess  be- 
tween ourselves  (for  it  would  be  criminal  to  whisper  such  things 
here)  that  I  am  sometimes  sillv  enough  to  ima^ne,  that  if  there  be 
any  retribution  in  a  future  state,  some  of  us  will  be  turned  into  pa- 
lanquin-bearers.* 

H.  H. 


TO  JULIA. 

Breathv  not  ag^n  that  tender  air. 
To  other  stnuns  attune  your  strings, 

It  once  could  charm  me  mm  despair. 
But  now— despair  is  all  it  brings ! 

Oh!  itrecailsirpang'sokern 

Of  budcting  joy— oi*  promise  btightcd  !— 
Tells  me  of  Love  that  once  hath  been. 

Reminds  me  how  that  Love  was  slighted ! 

With  smiles  my  esrly  hopes  she  fed, 
Wltli  passion-flowers  my  forehead  s!iaded  i 

licr  smiles  were  false — ^my  hopes  src  fled-— 
And  .every  flower  of  Love  hatli  faded! 

Thus  sunny  beams  delight  the  bee, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  bower  he  hovers, 

Selects  tl)e  fairest  flower,  like  me, 
And  dreams  noi(  of  the  snake  it  covers. 

For  Hope  hacl  painted  scenes  so  bright. 
Without  one  single  iinge  of  son'ow;— • 

But,  ah !  thosfi  scenes  are  closed  in  night, 
A  night,  alasi  without  a  morrow ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  she  buried  lies. 
Still,  iill  her  memory  I  noiu-ish  ; 

Again  you  bid  her  image  rise- 
But,  ah !  her  fulselioods  with  it  flourish. 

Like  you  she  sang — ^like  you  she  play'd. 

Her  eyes,  lik«  yours,  with  smiles  would  glisten  r 

I  dread,  lest  Pm  again  betrav'd, 
I  fiear  I'm  lost,  and  yet  1  listen. 

Then  play  no  more — no  more  then  sing, 
Let  not  her  words  agun  be  spoken— 

For,  oh !  you  touch  too  keen  a  string 
Upon  a  he^rt  already  broken  1 
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LBTTKR  TO  TIIK  MOHAWK  CHIEF  AHTONWAEGUS,  COMMONLY  CALL- 
ED JOUX  BIMXT,  ESq.  OF  TUB  GRAND  RlVEIl^  ITFPER  CANADA. 
FROM  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

London,  January  20,  1822. 

Sir, — ^Ten  days  ago  t  was  not  aware  that  such  a  person  existed  as  the 
win  of  the  Indian  leader  Brant,*  who  is  mentioned  in  my  poem  "Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming."  Last  week,  however,  Mr.  S.  Bannister  of  Lincoln's 
Innycalleil  to  inform  me  of  your  being  in  Louden,  and  of  your  having 
documents  in  your  possession  which  he  believed  would  change  my  opi- 
nion of  your  father's  memory,  and  induce  me  to  do  it  justice.  Mr. 
Bannister  distinct!^  assured  me  that  no  declaration  of  my  sentiments  on 
the  sufcgect  was  desired  but  such  as  should  spontaneously  flow  from  my 
own  judgment  of  the  papers  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  me. 

I  could  not  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal.  It  was  my  duty  to  inspect 
the  justification  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  had  reprobated,  and  I  felt  a 
{Satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  his  character  beins  redressed,  which  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  felt  by  one  who  had  wilfully  wronged  it.  As 
far  as  any  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  living  was  concerned, 
I  reallv  knew  not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the  son  and  daughter  of 
an  Indian  chief  were  ever  likely  to  peruse  it,  or  be  affected  by  its  con- 
tents. And  I  have  observed  most  persons  to  whom  I  have  mentioned 
the  circumstance  of  your  appeal  to  me,  smile  with  the  same  surprise 
which  I  experienced  on  first  receiving  it.  With  regard  to  your  father's 
character  I  took  it  as  I  foufid  it  in  popular  history.  Amon^  the  docu- 
ments in  his  favour  I  own  that  you  have  shown  me  one  which  I  regret 
that  I  never  saw  before,  though  I  mi^ht  have  seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Rochefoucault's  honourable  mention  of  the  chief  in  his  travels.!  Without 
meaning,  however,  in  the  least  to  invalidate  that  nobleman's  respectable 
authority,  I  must  say,  that  even  if  I  had  met  with  it,  it  would  have  still 
offered  only  a  general  and  presumptive  vindication  of  your  father,  and 
not  such  fL  specific  one  as  I  now  recognise.  On  the  other  hand,  judge 
how  naturally  I  adopted  accusations  against  him  which  had  stood  in  the 
Annual  Register  or  1779,  as  far  as  I  knew,  uncontradicted  for  thirty 
years.  A  number  of  authors  had  repeated  them  with  a  confidence 
which  beguiled  at  last  tny  suspicion,  ahd  I  believe  that  of  the  public  at 
lar^e.  Amon^  those  autnors  were  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Marshall,  Belsham, 
and  Weld.  The  most  of  them,  yoo  may  tell  me  perhaps,  wrote  with 
zeal  against  the  American  war.  Well,  but  Mr.  John  Adolphus  was 
never  suspected  of  a*ny  such  zeal,  and  yet  he  has  said  in  his  History  of 
England,  &c.  (vol.  iii.  p.  110)  "  that  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  savages 
aail  Americans  in  disguise,  headed  by  an  Indian  Col.  Butler,  and  a  half 

•  The  name  has  been  almost  always  inacciiratcly  spelt  Brandt  in  English  books. 

f  The  Ibllowingf  testimony  is  borne  to  bis  fair  name  by  Kochcfoucault,  whose  ability 
and  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgement  will  not  be  denied.  '*  Colonel  Brandt  is  an 
Indian  by  birtli.  In  the  American  war  he  fought  under  tlie  English  banner,  and  he 
has  since  been  in  England,  iu;here  he  roas  most  graciouslij  received  by  the  kin^y  and  met 
with  a  kind  nrccption  from  all  classes  of  people.  His  manners  are  semi-European. 
He  is  attended  by  two  negroes;  has  established  himself  in  the  English  way;  has  a 
garden  and  a  farm;  dresses  after  the  European  fashion;  and  nevertheless  possesses 
much  influence  over  the  Indians.  He  assists  at  present  (1795)  at  the  Miami  Treaty, 
which  the  United  States  arc  concluding  with  the  western  Indians.  He  is  also  much 
respected  by  tlie  Americans ;  and  in  general  bears  so  excellent  a  name,  that  I  regret 
I  could  not  see  and  become  acquainted  with  him.'*— Rochefoucault's  Travels  m  North 
America. 

Vol.  in.  Kg.  14.— 1822.  N 
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Indian  of  extraordinary  ferocity  named  Brandt,  lalling  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  (of  Wyoming)  by  treacherjr,  suddenly  possessed  themselves 
of  two  forts,  and  massacred  the  garrisons/'  He  says  fartfier,  '*  that 
all  were  involved  in  unsparing  slaughter,  and  that  even  the  devices  of 
torment  were  exhausted.''  He  possessed,  if  I  pofliessed  them,  the  means 
of  consulting  better  authorities ;  yet  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made 
any  atonement  to  your  father's  memory.  When  your  Canadian  friends* 
tlierefore,  call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the  warrior  Brant,  I  bee 
that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  also  included  in  the  summons.  And 
after  his  own  defence  and  acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  having  been 
one  of  my  historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  counsel, 
and  say,  ''Gentlemen,  you  mtist  acquU  my  client,  jor  he  has  only  fallen 
into  an  er^or,  which  even  myjud^menJt  could  not  eseape.^^ 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from  accounts  of  him 
that  were  published  when  I  was  scarcely  out  of  my  cradle^ — And  if  there 
were  any  public,  direct  and  specific  challenges  to  those  accounts  m  Eog* 
land  ten  years  ago,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where  they  existed. 

I  rose  from  perusing  the  papers  you  submitted  to  me  certainly  with 
an  altered  impression  of  his  character.  I  find  that  the  unfavourable 
accounts  of  him  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  reputation.  It  turns  out,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a 
Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed  parentage.  This  circumstance,  however* 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  attainments. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  our  language  with  force  and  facility,  and  had  en* 
larged  views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  America,  ana  from  whom  I  sought  information 
respecting  him  in  consequence  of  your  interesting  message,  told  me 
that  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  appreciate  his  character  entirely,  he 
had  been  struck  hj  the  nmveti  and  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  They 
had  talked  of  music,  and  Brant  said,  "  I  like  the  harpsichord  well,  and 
Hie  organ  still  better;  but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best  of  all,  for 
they  make  my  heart  beat  quick."  This  gentleman  also  described  to  me 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  written  records.  Brant  projected 
at  that  time  to  have  written  a  History  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  genius 
of  history  should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man. 

I  find  that  when  he  came  to  Endand,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  tii^ 
roost  distinguished  individuals  of  all  parties  and^ professions  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among  tnese  were  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles  Fox.  Lord  Raw- 
don,  now  Marquess  of  Hastings,  gave  him  his  picture.  This  circumstance 
argues  recommendations  from  America  founded  in  personal  friendship. 
In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  moral  character  represent  it  as  naturally 
ingenuous  and  generous.  The  evidence  afforded  induces  me  to  believe 
that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare*  Lastly, 
you  affirm  that  he  was  not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  when  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Wyoming  took  place,  and  from  your 
offer  of  reference  to  living  witnesses  I  cannot  but  admit  the  assertion. 
Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he 
should  not  have  figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
answer  by  anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either  to  retract  or 
defend  what  they  may  have  said  about  him,  may  have  to  allege ;  I  can 
only  say  that  my  own  opinion  about  him  is  changed.  I  am  now  inclined 
exceedingly  to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote,  and  for  this  reason:  Brant 
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WM  Bot  only  tnistedt  consulted,  and  disti^iuislMl  by  several  emi- 
nent British  officers  in  America,  but  personally  beloved  by  them*  Now 
i  conid  conceive  men  in  power,  for  defensible  reasons  of  state  politics, 
to  have  officially  trusted  and  evea  publicly  distiuguished  at  courts  or 
levees  an  active  and  sagacious  Indian  chie^  of  whose  private  character 
they  might  nevertheless  still  entertain  a  very  indifferent  opinion.  But 
I  cannot  imagine  hi^h-minded  and  high-bred  British  officers,  forming  in- 
dividual and  fond  friendships  for  a  man  of  ferocious  character.  It  comeft 
within  my  express  knowledge  that  the  late  General  Sir  Charies  Stuart, 
fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  father  of  our  present  ambassador  at 
Paris,  the  officer  who  took  Minorca  and  Calvi,  and  who  commanded  our 
army  in  Portugal,  knew  your  father  in  America,  often  slept  under  the 
same  tent  with  him,  and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him.  It  seems  but 
charity  to  suppose  the  man  who  attracted  the  esteem  of  Lord  Rawdon 
and  General  Stuart,  to  have  possessed  amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believe 
yoa  when  you  affirm  that  he  was  merciful  as  brave.  And  now  I  leave  the 
world  to  judee  whether  the  change  of  opinion,  with  which  I  am  touched, 
arises  from  fuse  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  mind,  or  from  a  sense  of  honour 
and  justice. 

Here,  properly  speakings  ends  my  reckoning  mth  you  about  your 
father's  memory:  but,  as  the  Canadian  newspapers  have  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  with  which  I  cannot  fully  coin- 
cide, and  as  this  letter  will  probably  be  read  in  Canada,  [  cannot  con- 
clude it  without  a  few  more  words,  in  case  my  silence  should  seem 
to  admit  of  propositions  which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch  of  my 
cieed.  I  will  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  which  I  have  to  offer 
to  the  Canadian  writers  the  slightest  seasoning  of  bitterness,  for  they 
have  alluded  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendlv  and  liberal  tone.  But 
when  thev  regret  my  departure  from  historical  truth,  I  join  in  their 
rtptt  only  in  as  far  as  I  have  unconsciousljr  misunderstood  the  cha- 
racter of  Brant,  and  the  share  of  the  Indians  in  the  transaction,  which 
I  have  now  reason  to  suspect  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  white 
men.  In  other  circumstances  I  took  the  libertv  of  a  versifier  to  run 
awa^  from  fact  into  fancy,  like  a  schbolboy  who  never  dreams  that 
he  IS  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a  holiday  from  school.  It  seems 
however,  that  I  falsely  represented  Wyoming  to  have  been  a  terrestrial 
pvadiae.  It  was  not  so,  sajr  the  Canadian  papers,  because  it  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  Tories ;  and  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  far 
to  acorant  for  the  fact.  Earthly  paradises,  however,  are  not  earthly 
things,  and  Tempo  and  Arcadia  may  have  had  their  drawbacks  on  hap- 
piness as  well  as  Wyoming.  I  must  nevertheless  still  believe  that  it  was 
a  flourishing  colony,  and  that  its  destruction  furnished  a  just  warnings 
to  human  beings  against  war  and  revenge.  But  the  whole  catastrophe 
is  affirmed  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  to  haire  been  nothing  more  than  a 
fair  battle.  If  tliis  be  the  fact,  let  accredited  signatures  come  forward 
to  attest  it  and  vindicate  the  innocence  and  honourableness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  as  your  father's  character  has  been  vindicated.  An  error 
about  him  by  no  means  proves  the  whole  account  of  the  business  to  be  a 
fiction.  Who  would  not  wish  its  atrocity  to  be  disproved  ?  But  who  can 
think  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes  anonymously,  and, 
without  definable  weight  or  authority  ? 

In  another  part  of  the  Canadian  newspapers,  my  theme  has  been 
regretted  aa  dishonourable  to  England.    iW  it  was,  at  all  ev^ts,  no 
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fable.  But  how  far  was  the  truth  dishonourable  \o  England  P  Anl^can 
settlers,  and  not  Englishmen,  were  chiefly  the  white  men  catling  them- 
selves Christians  who  were  engaged  in  this  aibir.  I  shall  be  reminded, 
perhaps,  that  ther  also  called  themselves  Loyalists.  But  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  not  English  loyalty  be  dragged  down  to  palliate  atrocities,  or 
English  delicacy  be  invoked  to  conceal  them.  I  may  be  told  that 
England  permitted  the  war,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for  its  occur- 
rences. Not  surely  universally,  nor  directly.  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  make  even  Lord  North's  administration  answerable  for  all  the  ac- 
tions of  Butler's  rangers;  and  I  should  be  still  more  sorry  to  make 
all  Endand  amenable  either  for  Lord  North's  administration  or  for 
Butler's  rangers.  Was  the  American  war  an  unanimous  and  heartfelt 
war  of  the  people  ?  Were  the  best  patriots  imd  the  brightest  luminmes 
of  our  Senate  for,  or  against  it?  Chatham  declared  that  if  America  fell 
bhe  would  fall  like  the  strong  man— that  she  would  embrace  liie  pillars 
of  our  constitution  and  perish  beneath  its  ruins.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Barr^ 
kindled  even  the  breasts  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  against  it;  and  William 
Pitt  pronounced  it  a  war  against  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty.  If  so,  the 
loss  of  our  colonies  was  a  blessing,  compared  with  the  triumph  of 
those  principles  that  would  have  brought  Washington  home  in  chains. 
If  Chatham  and  Pitt  were  our  friends  in  denouncing  the  injustice  of  this 
war,  then  Washington  was  only  nominally  our  foe  in  resisting  it ;  and  he 
was  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  worst  enemies  of  our  constitution,  as  if  he 
had  fought  against  the  return  of  the  Stewarts  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or 
the  Thames.  I  say,  therefore,  with  full  and  free  charity  to  those  who 
think  differently,  that  the  American  war  was  disgraceful  only  to  those 
who  were  its  abettors,  and  that  the  honour  of  Englishmen  is  redeemed 
in  proportion  as  they  deprecate  its  principles  and  deplore  its  details. 
Had  mjr  theme  even  involved  Endish  character  more  tlian  it  does,  I 
could  still  defend  it  If  my  Canadian  critic  alleges  that  a  poet  may  not 
blame  the  actions  of  his  country,  I  meet  his  allegation,  and  deny  it.  No 
doubt,  a  poet  ought  not  for  ever  to  harp  and  carp  upon  the  faults  of  lus 
country ;  but  he  may  be  her  moral  censor,  and  he  mtist  not  be  her  fora- 
sUe.  If  an  English  poet  under  Edward  III.  had  only  dared  to  leave  one 
generous  line  of  commiseration  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, how  much  he  would  have  raised  our  estimation  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  age !  There  is  a  present  and  a  future  in  national  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  a  past,  and  the  character  of  the  present  age  is  best  pro- 
vided for  by  impartial  and  generous  sentiments  respecting  the  past* 
The  twentieth  century  will  not  think  the  worse  of  the  nineteenth  for 
regretting  the  American  war.  I  know  the  slender  importance  of  my 
own  works.  I  am  contending,  however,  against  a  false  principle  of  de- 
licacy that  would  degrade  poetry  itself  if  it  were  adopted ; — but  it  never 
will  be  adopted. 

I  therefore  regret  nothing  in  the  historical  allusions  of  my  poem, 
except  the  mistake  about  your  father.  Nor,  t^ougli  I  have  spoken 
freely  of  American  affairs,  do  I  mean  to  deny  that  your  native  tribes 
may  have  had  a  just  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  American  colonists. 
And  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  that  they  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause,  because  the  governors  acting  in  the  king's  name,  had  been 
their  most  constant  friends,  and  die  colonial  subjects,  possibly  at  times 
their  treacherous  invaders.  I  could  say  much  of  European  injustice 
towards  your  tribes^  but  in  spite  of  all* that  I  could  say,  I  must  stil! 
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deplore  the  event  of  ^Christians  having  adopted  their  mode  of  warfare, 
and,  as  cirtumstances  then  stood,  of  their  having  invoked  their  alliance. 
If  the  Indians  thirsted  for  veneeance  on  the  colonists,  that  should  have 
been  the  very  circumstance  to  deter  us  from  blending  their  arms  with  ours* 
1  tniKt  jou  will  understand-  this  declaration  to  be  made  in  the  spirit  of 
frankness,  and  not  of  mean  and  inhospitable  arrogance.    If  I  were  to 
speak  to  you  in  that  spirit,  how  easily' and  how  truly  could  you  tell  me 
that  the  American  Inuians  have  departed  faster  from  their  old  practices 
of  warfare,  than  Christians  have  departed  from  their  habits  of  religious 
persecution.    If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  about  European  humanity,  you 
luight  ask  me  how  long  the  ashes  of  the  Inouisition  have  been  cold,  and 
whether  the  slave-trade  be  yet  abolished  r   You  might  demand,  how 
many*— no,  how  few  generations  have  elapsed  since  our  old  women  were 
burnt  for  ima^nary  commerce  with  the  devili  and  whether  the  houses  be 
not  yet  standing  from  which  our  great-grandmothers  may  have  looked  on 
the  hurdles  passing  to  the  place  of  execution,  whilst  they  blessed  them- 
selves that  tbey  were  not  witches !  A  horrible  occurrence  of  this  nature 
took  place  in  Scotland  during  my  own  grandfather's  life-time.    As  to 
warlike  customs,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  you  were  to  press  me 
even  on  tliose  of  my  brave  old  ancestors,  the  Scottish  Highlanders.    I 
can  nevertheless,  recollect  the  eneigy,  faith,  and  hospitality  of  those  an- 
cestors, and  at  the  same  time  Iram  not  forgetful  of  the  simple  virtues  of' 
yours.* 

1  have  been  thus  special  iti  addressing  you  from  a  wish  to  vindicate 
my  own  consistency,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  you  in  your  present  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  peculiarly  and  publicly  interesting.  The  chief  of 
an  aboriginal  tribe,  now  settled  under  the  protection  of  our  sovereign  in 
Canada,  you  are  anxious  to  lead  on  your  people  in  a  train  of  civilization 
that  is  already  b^n.  It  is  impossible  that  the  British  community  should 
not  be  touched  with  regard  for  an  Indian  straneer  of  respectable  private 
character,  possessing  such  useful  and  honourable  views.  Trusting  that 
vou  will  amply  succeed  in  them,  and  long  live  to  promote  improvement 
and  happiness  amidst  the  residue  of  your  ancient  race, 

I  remain,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Thomas  Campbell. 


'  Considering^  tlie  filiiU  motives  of  the  young  chief  *s  appeal  to  me,  I  ai 
tint  uiv  part  ut  this  letter,  itiiniediately  relatiiifi^  to  him,  will  be  tliought 


I  am  not  afraid 
ostentatious 
or  prolix."  And  if  charitably  judged,  1  hope  that  what  I  have  srud  of  myself  and  of  my 
poc?n  will  not  be  felt  as  oftensive  egt)tism.  The  public  has  never  been  troubled  with 
any  defences  of  mine  against  any  attacks  on  my  poetry  that  were  merely  literary : 
:t)ilKNigh  1  may  have  been  as  far  as  authors  generally  are  from  bowing  to  the  justice 
of  hosule  criticism.  To  show  tliat  I  have  not  been  over-anxious  about  publicity,  I  must 
in..nUon  a  misrepresentation  respecting  my  poem  on  Wyoming  wliich  1  have  suffered 
to  remain  tmcontradicted  for  ten  years.  5fr.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  biographical 
s^i^etch  prefixed  to  it  in  an  American  edition,  deschbed  me  as  having  injured  the  com- 
position of  the  poem  by  showing  it  to  friends  who  struck  out  its  best  passages.  Now 
I  read  it  to  ver>'  few  friends,  aiul  to  none  at  whose  su^estion  I  ever  struck  out  a  single 
line.  ^  Nor  did  I  ever  lean  on  the  taste  of  others  with  that  miserable  distiiist  of  my 
oun  judgment  which  the  anecdote  conveys.  1  knew  tliat  Mr.  In'ing  was  tlic  last  man 
in  tlie  world  to  make  such  a  misrepresentation  intentionally,  and  that  I  coidd  easily 
contradict  it :  but  from  avei-sion  to  bring  a  petty  anecdote  about  inyj*elf  before  the 
worW,  I  forbor*  to  ny  any  tiling  about  it.  The  case  was  different  when  a  Canadian 
ttriter  Wnted  attiie  patriotism  ot  my  .subject.  There  he  touched  on  my  principles, 
j*'hI  1  have  defended  them,  contending  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  story  of  Wyoni- 
'T>^  being  true,  it  is  a  higher  compliment  to  Dritish  feeling  to  i»eveal  than  to  paDiatc  or 
hide  it. 


(     IDS    ) 

THE  FIGHT. 

«  The  Aghty  the  Jlght  's  the  thing. 

Wherein  111  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.** 

Where  there^s  a  will,  there^s  a  way* — I  said  so  to  myself,  as  I  walked 
down  Chancery-lane,  about  half-past^ix  o'clock  on  Monday  the  10th  of 
December,  to  inqnire  at  Jack  Randall's  where  the  fight  the  next  day  was 
to  be ;  and  I  found  « the  proverb''  nothing  **  musty"  in  the  present 
instance.  I  was  determinedT to  see  this  fight,  come  wnat  would,  and  see 
it  I  did,  in  ^reat  style.  It  was  mj  first  J^kt,  jet  it  more  than  answered 
my  expectations.  Ladies !  it  is  to  you  I  dedicate  this  description  ;  nor 
let  it  seem  out  of  character  for  the  fair  to  notice  the  exploits  of  the  brave. 
Courage  and  modesty  are  the  old  English  virtues ;  and  may  they  never 
look  cold  and  askance  on  one  another !  Think,  ye  fairest  of  the  fair,  love- 
liest of  the  lovely  kind,  ye  practisers  of  soft  enchantment,  how  many 
more  ye  kill  with  poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in  the  ring ;  and  listen 
with  subdued  air  and  without  shuddering,  to  a  tale  tragic  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  sacred  to  the  Fancy! 

I  was  goine  down  Chancery-lane,  thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randall's 
where  the  fi^t  was  to  be,  when  looking  through  the  glass-door  of  the 
MoU  in  the  WaU^  I  heard  a  gentleman  asking  the  same  question  at  Mrs. 
Randall,  as  the  author  of  Waverley  would  express  it.    Now  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall  stood  answering  the  gentleman's  question,  with  the  authendcitf 
of  the  lady  of  the  Champion  of  the  Lij^ht  Weights.    Thinks  I,  I'll  wait 
till  this  person  comes  out,  and  learn  from  him  how  it  is.    For  to  say  a 
truth,  I  was  not  fond  of  going  into  this  house  of  call  for  heroes  and 
philosophers,  ever  since  the  owner  of  it  (for  Jack  is  no  gentleman) 
threatened  once  upon  a  time  to  kick  me  out  of  doors  for  wanting  a 
mutton-chop  at  his  hospitable  board,  when  the  conqueror  in  thirteen 
battles  was  more  full  of  o/u€  ruin  than  of  good  manners.  I  was  the  more 
mortified  at  this  repulse,  inasmuch  as  I  had  heard  Mr.  James  Siiupkins, 
hosier  in  the  Strand,  one  day  when  the  character  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall 
was  brought  in  question,  observe— '<  The  house  is  a  very  eood  houae, 
and  the  company  quite  genteel :  I  have  been  there  myself!"  Remem- 
bering this  unkind  treatment  of  mine  host,  to  which  mine  hostess  was 
also  a  party,  and  not  wishing  to  put  her  in  unquiet  thoughts  at  a  time 
jubilant  like  the  present,  I  waited  at  the  door,  when,  who  should  issue 
forth  but  my  friend  Jo.  Toms,  and  turning  suddenly  up  Chi^ncery- 
lane  with  that  quick  jerk  and  impatient  stride  which  distinguishes  a  lover 
of  the  Fancy,  I  said,  **  I'll  be  nanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the 
fight,  and  is  on  hk  way  to  get  me  to  so  with  him."    So  it  proved 
in  effect,  and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  mj  lodgings  to  discuss  measures 
with  that  cordiality  which  makes  old  friends  like  new,  and  new  friends 
like  old,  on  great  occasions.    We  are  cold  to  others  only  when  we  are 
dull  in  ourselves,  and  have  neither  thouehts  nor  feelings  to  impart  to 
them.    Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his  head,  a  tiirob  of  pleasure  in  his  heart, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  the  first  person  he  meets.    Toms 
and  I,  though  we  seldcHn  meet*  ^ere  an  alter  idem  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  had  not  an  idea  that  we  did  not  candidly  impart ;  and 
*'  so  carelessly  did  we  fleet  the  time,"  that  I  wish  no  better,  when  there 
is  anotlier  fight,  than  to  have  him  for  a  companion  on  my  journey 
down,  and  to  return  with  my  friend  Jack  Fieott,  talking  of  what  was  to 
iTaippen  or  of  what  did  happen,  with  a  noble  aubject  always  at  hand» 
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and  liberty  to  digress  to  others  whenever  they  offered.    Indeed,  on  mj 
repeating  the  lines  from  Spencer  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  enthusiasm, 

**  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature. 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  P'* 

my  last-named  ingenious  friend  stopped  me  bj  saying  that  this,  trans- 
lated into  the  vut&ate,  meant "  Ghing  to  see  afight.^^ 

Jo.  Toms  and  1  could  not  settle  about  the  method  of  going  down. 
He  said  there  was  a  caravan,  he  understood,  to  start  from  Toim  Belcher's 
at  two,  which  would  go  there  risht  out  and  back  again  the  next  day. 
Now  I  never  travel  all  night,  and  said  I  should  get  a  cast  to  Newbury 
by  one  of  the  mails.  Jo.  swore  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  I  could 
only  answer  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  In  short,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  waver,  said  he  only  came  to  see  if  1  was  going,  had  letters  to 


way  to  Piccadilly.     

bare.  ••  They  are  all  gone,"  said  I — '*  this  is  always  the  way  with 
me— in  the  instant  I  lose  the  future*— if  I  had  not  stayed  to  pour  out  that 
last  cup  of  tea,  I  should  have  been  just  in  time" — and  cursing  my  folly 
and  ill -lock  together,  without  inquiring  at  the  coach-office  whether  the 
mails  were  gone  or  not,  I  walked  on  in  despite,  and  to  punish  my  own 
dilatoriness  and  want  of  determination.  At  any  rate,  I  would  not  turn 
back:  I  might  get  to  Honnslow,  or  perhaps  farther,  to  be  on  my  road  the 
next  morning.  1  passed  Hyde  Park  Comer  (my  Rubicon),  and  trusted 
to  fortune.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a  Brentford '  stage, 
and  the  fight  rushed  full  upon  mv  fancy.  I  argued  (not  unwisely)  that 
even  a  Brentford  coachman  was  better  company  than  my  own  thoughts 
(such  as  they  were  Just  then),  and  at  his  invitation  mounted  the  box  with 
him.  I  immediately  stated  my  case  to  him— namelv,  my  quarrel  with 
myself  for  missing  the  Bath  or  Bristol  mail,  and  my  determination  to  get 

00  in  consequence  as  well  as  I  could,  without  any  disparagement  or 
insulting  comparison  between  lonaer  or  shorter  stages.  It  is  a  nrnxim 
with  me  that  sta^-coaches,  ana  consequently  stage-coachmen,  are 
respectable  in  proportion  to  the  distance  tnej^  have  to  travel :  so  I  said 
notning  on  that  subject  to  my  Brentford  friend.  Any  incipient  ten- 
dency to  an  abstract  proposition,  or  (as  he  might  have  construed  it)  to 
a  personal  reflection  of  this  kind,  was  however  nipped  in  the  bud;  for 

1  oad  no  sooner  declared  indignantly  that  I  had  missed  the  mails,  than 
be  flatly  denied  that  they  were  ^ne  alone,  and  lo !  at  the  instant  three 
of  them  drove  by  in  rapid,  provoking,  orderly  succession,  as  if  they  would 
devour  the  ground  before  them.  Here  again  I  seemed  in  the  contradic- 
tory situation  of  the  man  in  Dryden  who  exclaims, 

**  I  follow  Fate,  which  does  too  hard  pursue  \" 

If  I  had  stopped  to  inquire  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  which  would  not 
hiTe  taken  me  a  minute,  I  should  now  have  been  driving  down  the 
road  in  all  the  dignified  unconcern  and  ideal  perfection  of  mechanical 
coQTevance.  The  Bath  mail  I  had  set  my  mind  upn,  and  I  had  missed 
it,  as  1  missed  every  thing  else,  by  my  bwn  absurditjr,  in  putting  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  aimine  at  ends  without  employing  means.  **  Sir," 
said  he  of  the  Brentfora,  **  the  Bath  mail  wnl  be  up  presently,  my 
kn)ther-inJaw  drives  it,  and  I  will  engage  to  stop  him  if  there  is  a  place 
empty,"    I  almost  doubted  my  good  genius ;  but,  sure  enough,  up  it 
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drove  like  lightnings  and  stopped  directly  at  ttie  call  of  the  BreBitord 
Jehu.    I  would  not  have  believed  thi^  possible,  but  the  t)rother*in-law 
of  a  mail-coach  driver  is  himself  no  mean  man.     I  was  transferred 
without  loss  of  time  from  the  top  of  one  coach  to  that  of  the  other, 
desired  the  guard  to  pay  my  fare  to  the  Brentford  coachman  for  me  as 
I  had  no  change,  was  accommodated  with  a  great  coat,  put  up  my  um- 
brella to  keepolT  a  drizzling  mist,  and  we  began  to  cut  through  the  air 
like  an  arrow.    The  mile -stones  disappeared  one  after  anotlier,  the  rain 
kept  off;  Tom  Turtle,  the  trainer,  sat  before  me  On  the  coach-box,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  civilities  as  a  gentleman  going  to  the  fight;  the 
passion  that  had  transported  me  an  hour  before  was  subdued  to  pensive 
regret  and  conjectural  musing  on  the  next  day's  battle:  1  was  promised 
a  place  inside  at  Reading,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  myself  a  lucky 
fellow.     Such  is  the  force  of  imagination!     On  the  outside <of  any  other 
coach  on  the  10th  of  December  with  a  Scotch  mist  drizzling  tlirough 
the  cloudy  moonlight  air,  I  should  have  been  cold,  comfortless,  impa- 
tient, and,  uo  doubt,  wet  through ;  but  seated  on  the  Royal  mail,  I  felt 
warm  and  comfortable,  the  air  did  me  good,  the  ride  did  me  epod,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  progress  we  had  made,  and  confident  £at  all 
would  go  well  through  the  journey.    When  I  got  inside  at  Reading  1 
found  Turtle  and  a  stout  valetudinarian,  whose  costume  bespoke  him 
one  of  the  Fancy,  and  who  had  risen  from  a  three  months'  sick  bed  to 
get  into  the  mail  to  see  the  fight.    They  were  intimate,  and  we  fell  into 
a  lively  discourse.    My  friend  the  trainer  was  confined  in  his  topics  to 
fighting  dogs  and  men,  to  bears'  and  badgers;  beyond  this  he  was 
'•  guite  chap-fallen,"  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  or  indeed  very 
wisely  fell  asleep,  when  any  other  ^ame  was  started.    The  whole  art  of 
training  (I,  however,  learnt  from  him,)  consists  in  two  things,  exercise 
and  abstinence,  abstinence  and  exercise,  repeated  alternately  and  with- 
out end.     A  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  rum  in  it  is  the  first  thin^ 
in  a  morning,  and  then  a  walk  of  six  miles  tiJl  breakfast    This  meal 
consists  of  a  plentiful  supplj  of  tea  and  toast  and  beef-sieaks.    Then 
another  six  or  seven  miles  till  dinner  time,  and  another  supply  of  solid 
beef  or  mutton  with  a  pint  of  porter,  and  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  sherry.    Martin  trains  on  water,  but  this  increases 
his  infirmity  on  another  very  dangerous  side.    The  Gas-man  takes 
now  and  then  a  chirping  glass  (under  the  rose)  to  console  liim,  daring  a 
six  weeks  probation,  for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Hickman — an  agreeaole 
woman,  with  (I  understand^  a  pretty  fortune  of  two  hundrfid  pounds. 
How  matter  presses  on  me!     What  stubborn  things  are  facts!     How 
inexhaustible  is  nature  and  art!    "It  is  well,!'  as  I  once  heard  Mr. 
Richmond  observe,  "  to  see  ^.  variety."     He  was  speaking  of  cock- 
fighting  as  an  edifying  spectacle.     I  cannot  depy  but  that  one  learns 
more  of  what  is  (I  do  not  say  of  what  ought  to  be)  in  this  desultory 
mode  of  practical  study,  than  from  reading  the  same  book  twice  over, 
even  though  it  should  be  a  moral  treatise.     Where  was  I  ?  I  was  sitting 
at  dinner  with  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  ring,  "  where  sood 
digestion  waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both."    Then  follows  an  hour 
of  social  chat  and  native  glee;  and  afterwards,  to  another  breathing 
over  heathy  hill  or  dale.     Back  to  supper,  and  then  to  bed,  and  .up  by 
six  again— -Our  hero 

"  Follows  90  the  ever-running  sun, 

With  profitable  ardour"^" 
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to  the  dMj  thitt  brings  htm  victory  or  defeat  in  the  green  feiry  circle.  Is 
not  this  fife  more  sweet  than  mine  ?  I  was  ^oing  to  say ;  but  I  will  not 
1^1  any  life  by  comparing  it  to  mine»  which  is  (at  the  date  of  tiiese 
preseats)  bitter  as  coloquintida  and  the  dregjs  of  aconitvm ! 

The  invalid  in  the  Bath  mail  soared  a  pitch  above  the  trainer,  and  did 
not  sleep  so  sound,  because  he  had  '*  more  figures  and  more  fantasies*" 
We  talked  the  hours  away  merrily.  He  had  faith  in  sui;geryy  for  he 
had  had  three  ribs  set  right,  that  liad  been  broken  in  a  turn-up  at  Bel- 
cher's, but  thoudit  physicians  old  women,  for  they  had  no  antidote  in 
their  catalogue  tor  brandy.  An  indigestion  is  an  excellent  common-place 
for  two  people  that  never  met  before.  By  way  of  ingratiating  mjself, 
I  told  him  the  story  of  my  doctor,  who,  on  my  earnesuy  representing  to 
iunoi  that  I  thought  his  regimen  had  done  me  narm,  assured  me  that  the 
whole  pharmacopeia  contained  nothing  comparable  to  the  prescription 
he  had  given  me ;  and,  as  a  proof  oi  its  undoubted  efficacy,  said,  that 
-  be  had  had  one  gentleman  with  my  complaint  under  his  hands  for  the 
last  fifteen  years."  This  anecdote  made  my  companion  shake  the 
roQg^  sides  of  his  three  great  coats  with  boisterous  laughter;  and  Tur- 
tle, starting  out  of  his  sleep,  swore  he  knew  how  the  fi^t  would  go,  for 
ke  had  had  a  dream  about  it  Sure  enough  the  raScal  told  us  how  the 
three  first  rounds  went  off,  but  *<  his  dream,"  like  others,  '<  denoted  a 
foregpne  conclusion."  He  knew  his  men.  The  moon  now  rose  in 
silver  state,  and  1  ventured,  with  some  hesitation,  to  point  out  this  ob- 
jec:t  of  placid  beauty,  with  the  blue  serene  beyond,  to  the  man  of  science, 
to  whicn  his  ear  he  **  seriously  inclined,"  the  more  as  it  gave  promise 
d^un  ieaujour  for  the  morrow,  and  showed  the  ring  undrenched  bv 
envious  showers,  arrayed  in  sunnv  smiles.  Just  then,  all  going  on  well, 
I  thought  on  my  friend  Toms,  whom  I  had  left  behind,  and  said  inno- 
cently, **  There  was  a  blockhead  of  a  fellow  I  left  in  town,  who  said 
there  was  no  possibility  of  gettins  down  by  the  mail,  and  talked  of 

Sing  by  a  caravan  from  Belcher's  at  two  in.  the  morning,  after  he 
d  written  some,  letters."  **  Why,"  said  he  of  the  lapells,  **  I 
should  net  wonder  if  that  was  the  very  person  we  saw  running  about 
like  mad  from  one  coach-door  to  anomer,  and  asking  if  any  one  had 
seen  a  friend  of  his,  a  gentleman  going  to  the  fight,  whom  he  had 
missed  stupidly  enough  by  staying  to  write  a  note*^'  *'  Pray  Sir,"  said 
my  fellow-traveller,  "had  he  a  plaid-cloak  on?"— "Why,  no,"  said 
I,  "not  rft  the  time  I  left  him,  but  he  very  well  might  afterwards,  for 
he  offered  to  lend  me  one."  The  plaid-cloak  and  the  letter  decided 
the  thing.  Joe,  sure  enough,  was  in  the  Bristol  mail,  which  preceded 
us  by  about  fifty  yards.  This  was  droll  enough.  We  had  now  but 
a  few  miles  to  our  place  of  destination,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  on 
alighting  at  Newbury,  both  coaches  stopping  at  the  same  time,  was 
to  call  out,  "  Pray,  is  there  a  gentleman  m  that  mail  of  the  name  of 
Toms  ?''  "  No,"  said  Joe,  borrowing  something  of  the  vein  of  Gilpin, 
"  for  I  have  just  got  out."  "Well !"  says  he,  "  this  is  lucky;  but  jm 
don't  know  how  vexed  I  was  to  miss  you;  for,"  added  he,  lowering 
his  voice,  "do  you  know  when  I  left  you  I  went  to  Belcher's  to  ask 
about  the  caravan,'  and  Mrs.  Belcher  said  very  obliA^inffly,  she  .couldnk 
tell  about  that,  but  there  were  two  gentlemen  who  naa  taken  places  by 
the  mail  and  were  gone  on  in  a  landau,  and  she  could  fitmk  us.  It's  a 
mty  I  didn't  meet  with  you ;  we  could  then  have  got  down  for  nothing. 
But  mum 's  tke  wordJ^  It 's  the  devil  for  any  one  to  tell  me  a  secret 
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sure  to  come  out  in  print  I  do  not  care  so  muck  to  gratify  • 
ut  the  public  ear  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  me. 
resent  Dusiness  was  to  get  beds  and  a  supper  at  an  inn ;  but  tina 
easj^  task.  The  public-houses  were  full,  and  where  jou  saw  a 
i  pnTate  house,  and  people  poking  their  heads  out  of  the  caae^ 
see  what  was  going  on»  they  instantly  put  them  in  and  shut  the 

the  moment  you  seemed  advancing  with  a  suspicious  over- 
accommodation.  Our  guard  and  coachman  thunaered  away  at 
r  ^te  of  the  Crown  for  some  time  without  effect— such  was  the 
noise  within ;— and  when  the  doors  were  unbarred,  and  we  got 
ice,  we  found  a  party  assembled  in  the  kitchen  round  a  good 
le  fire,  some  sleeping,  others  drinking,  others  talking  on  poutics 
the  fight.  A  tall  English  yeoman  (something  like  Matthews  in 
.  and  quite  as  great  a  wag)-« 

**  A  lusty  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able,—'* 

Ling  such  a  prodm;ious  noise  about  rent  and  taxes,  and  the  price 
now  and  formerly,  that  he  had  prevented  us  from  being  heard 
;ate.  The  first  thing  I  heard  him  say  was  to  a  shuffling  fellow 
ited  to  be  off  a  bet  for  a  shillinff  ^lass  of  brandy  and  water«- 
ind  it,  man,  don't  be  instfidP^  Thinks  I,  that  is  a  ^d  phrase, 
a  good  omen.  He  kept  it  up  so  all  night,  nor  flinched  with 
roach  of  mornins.    He  was  a  fine  fellow,  with  se^se,  wit,  and 

hearty  body  find  a  joyous  mind,  free-spoken,  fraifk,  conviTiai— 
hat  home  Knglish  breed  that  went  Wiui  Harry  the  Fifth  to  die 

Harfleur^-'*  standing  like  greyhounds  on  the  slips,"  &c.    We 

tea  and  eggs  (beds  were  soon  found  to  be  out  ot  the  question) 
I  fellow's  conversation  was  sauce  fnquanU.    It  did  one's  heart 

see  him  brandish  his  oaken  towel  and  to  hear  him  talk.  4Ie 
ince-meat  of  a  drunken,  stupid,  red-faced  quarrelsome,  frowsy 
whose  nose  "he  moralized  into  a  thousand  similes,"  making 

firebrand  like  Bardolph's.  **  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,'' 
,  *'the  landlady  has  only  to  keep  you  here  to  save  fire  and 

If  one  was  to  touch  your  nose,  it  would  jpi  off  like  a  piece  of 
•"  At  this  the  other  only  grinned  like  an  idiot,  the  sole  variety 
lurpte  face  being  his  little  peering  gray  eyes  and  yellow  teeth; 
or  another  glass,  swore  he  would  not  stand  it;  and  after  mahv 
»  to  provoke  his  humorous  antafi;onist  to  single  combat,  which 
T  turned  off  (after  working  him  up  to  a  ludicrous  pitch  of 
with  great  adroitness,  he  tell  auietly  asleep  with  a  glass  of 
1  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  lift  to  his  head.  ^His  laughii^ 
tor  made  a  speech  over  him,  and  turning  to  the  opposite  side 
oom,  where  tfiey  were  all  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  this  *'loud 
ious  fun,"  said,  *' There's  a  scene,  by  0«-Hi,  for  Hogarth  to 
I  think  be  and  Shakspeare  were  our  two  best  men  at  copying 
?his  confirmed  me  in  my  good  opinion  of  him.  Hogarth,  Snak* 
and  Nature,  were  just  enoog4i  tor  him  (indeed  for  any  man)  to 
I  said,  "  You  read  Cobbett,  don't  you  ?  At  least,"  says  I,  "  you 
t  as  well  as  he  writes."  He  seemed  to  doubt  this.  But  I  said, 
Lve  an  hour  to  spare:  if  you'll  get  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  keep 
ng,  I'll  write  down  what  you  say ;  and  if  it  doesn't  make  a 
Political  Register,  I'll  forfeit  my  head.  You  have  kept  me 
-night,  however,    I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  with- 
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Mt  jou.^'  He  did  not  dislike  this  view  of  the  thing,  nor  mj  asking  if 
ke  was  not  about  the  size  of  Jem  Belcher;  and  told  me  soon  afterwards, 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  that  *<the  circumstance  which  had  given 
him  nearly  the  greatest  concern  in  his  life,  was  Cribb^s  beating  Jem  after 
he  had  lost  his  eye  by  racket  playing.*'— The  morning  dawns ;  that  dim 
but  jet  clear  light  appears,  which  weighs  like  solid  bars  of  metal  on 
Ae  sleepless  eyelids;  the  guests  drop  down  from  their  chambers  one 
bj  one— but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed  now  (the  clock 
waa  on  the  stroke  of  seven),  we  had  nothinff  for  it  but  to  find  a  barber's 
(the  pole  that  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  lighted  us  to  his  shop),  and 
then  a  nine  miles  march  to  Hungerford.  The  day  was  fine,  the 
aky  was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  fh>m  the  marshy  ground,  ti^e  path 
was  tolerably  dry,  the  sitting-up  all  night  had  not  done  us  much 
hann — at  least  the  cause  was  good ;  we  talked  of  this  and  that  with 
amicable  difference,  roving  and  sipping  of  many  subjects,  but  still  in- 
variably we  returned  to  the  fight.  At  length,  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hun- 
gerfeni,  on  a  eentle  eminence,  we  saw  the  ring  surrounded  by  covered 
carts,  gig^  and  carriages,  of  iHiich  hundreds  h^  passed  us  on  the  road ; 
Toms  gave  a  youthful  shont,  and  we  hastened  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

Reader!  have  jrou  ever  seen  a  fight?  If  not,  you  have  a  pleasure  to 
come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the  Gas-man  and  Bill 
Neate.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when  we  arrived  on  the  spot ;  open 
carriages  were  coming  up,  wiUi  streamers  flying  and  music  playia&  and 
tiie  country-people  were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  m  all  erec- 
tions, to  see  their  hero  beat  or  be  beaten.  The  odds  were  still  on 
Gras,  but  o^ly  about  five  to  four.  OuUv  had  been  down  to  try  Neate, 
and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper  to  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  the  adverse  party.'  About  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  pending.  The  Gas  says,  he  has  lost  S,OOOL  which  were,  pro- 
mised him  by  different  gentlemen  if  he  had  won.  He  had  presumed  too 
much  on  himself,  which  had  made  others  presume  on  him.  This  spirit- 
ed and  formidable  young  fellow  seems  to  nave  taken  for  his  motto  the 
old  maxim,  that  ''  there  are  three  things  necessary  to  success  in  life—* 
Impudence!  Impudence  I  Impudence  I^  It  is  so  in  matters  of  opinion, 
bat  not  in  the  ^ancy,  which  is  the  most  practical  of  all  things,  though 
eren  here  confidence  is  half  the  battle,  but  only  half.  Our  friend  had 
vapoured  and  swagg;ered  too  much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully 
his  adversaryout  of  the  fight  ''  Alas !  the  Bristol  man  was  not  so 
tamed  !'' — ^*  This  is  ihe  grave-digger'^  (would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim 
in  the  moments  of  intoxication  from  gin  and  success,  showing  his  tre- 
mendous right  hand),  *<  this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes: 
I  haven't  done  with  them  yet!"  Why  should  he — thoueh  he  had 
licked  four  of  the  best  men  widiin  the  hour,  yet  why  should  he  threaten 
to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement  on  my  old  mastjcr  Richmond,  a 
veteran  going  off  the  stage,  and  who  has  borne  his  sable  honours 
meekly?  Magnanimity,  my  dear  Tom,  and  bravery,  should  be  inse- 
parable. Or  ^hy  should  he  go  up  -to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time  he 
ever  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court,  and  measuring  him  from  head,  to  foot 
with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles  surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him— 
*'  Wha^  are  you  Bill  Neate  ?  I'll  knock  more  blood  out  of  that  great 
carcase  of  thine,  this  day  fortnight,  than  you  ever  knockM  out  of  a  bul- 
lock's l^  It  waa  uot  manly,  'twas  not  fighter-like.    If  he  was  strrc  of  the 
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▼ictonr  (as^he  was  noQ,  the  less^  said  about  it  the  better.  Modest j 
should  acaimpany  the  Fancy  as  its'  shadow.  The  best  men  were  always 
the  best  behaved,  fern  Belcher,  the  Game  Chicken  (before  whom  the 
Gas-man  could  not  have  lived)  were  civil,  silent  men.  So  is  Cribb»  aa 
is  Tom  Belcher,  tiie  most  elegant  of  sparrers,  and  not  a  man  for  eveiy 
one  to  take  by  the  nose.  I  enlarged '  on  this  topic  in  the  mail  (white 
Turtle  was  asleep),  and  said  very  wisely  (as  I  thought)  that  imperti- 
nence was  a  part  of  no  profession.  A  boxer  was  bound  to  beat  his 
man,  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  either  actually  or  by  implication,  in 
every  one's  face.  Even  a  highwayman,  in  the  way  or  trade,  may  blow 
out  your  brains,  but  if  he  uses  foul  language  at  the  same  time,  I  should 
say  he  was  no  gentleman.  A  boxer,  I  would  infer,  need  not  be  a 
blackguard  or  a  coxcomb,  more  than  another.  Perhaps  I  press 
this  point  too  much  on  a  fallen  man— Mr.  Thomas  Hickman  has  by 
this  time  learnt  that  first  of  all  lessons,  ^'Thaf  man  was  made  to 
mourn;"  He  has  lost  nothing  by  Aie  late  fight  but  his  presnmptiOB  ; 
and  that  every  man  may  do  as  well  without !  By  an  over-clisplay  of. this 
quality,  however,  the  public  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  and  the 
knowtng-ones  were  taken  in.  Few  but  those  who  had  bet  on  him  widied 
Gas  to  win.  With  my  own  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  the  result 
of  the  11th  of  December  appeared  to  me  as  fine  a  piece  of  poetical  jus- 
tice as  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  difference  of  weight  between  the 
two  combatants  (14  stone  to  12)  was  nothing  to  the  sporting  men. 
Great,  heavy,  clumsy,  lon^-armed.  Bill  Neate  kicked  the  beam  in  the 
scale  of  the  Gas-man's  vanity.  The  amateurs  were  frightened  at  hb  hig 
words,  and  thought  thev  would  make  up  for  the  difference  of  six  feet 
and  five  feet  nine.  Truly,  the  Fanot  are  not  men  of  imagination.  They 
judge  of  what  has  been,  and  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  that  is  to  be. 
The  Gas-man  had  won  hitherto  $  therefore  he  must  beat  a  man  half  as 
big  again  as  himself— ^and  that  to  a  certainty.  Besides,  ther^  are  as 
many  feuds,  factions,  prejudices,  pedantic  notions  in  the  Fanot  as  in  the 
state  or  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Gully  is  almost  the  only  c6ol,  sensible  man 
among  them,  who  exercises  an  unbiassed  discretion,  and  is  not  a  slave 
to  his  passions  in  these  matters.  But  enough  of  reflections,  and  to  our 
tale.  The  day,  as  I  have  said,  was  fine  for  a  I^cember  morning.  The 
grass  was  wet  and  the  ground  miry,  and  ploughed  up  with  multitu* 
dinous  feet,  except  that,  within  the  rins  itself,  there  was  a  spot  of  vimn- 
green  closed  in  and  unprofaned  by  vulgar  tread,  that  shone  with  Mz- 
ziing  brightness  in  the  mid -day  sun.  For  it  was  now  noon,  and  we 
had  an  hour  to  wait  This  is  the  trying-time.  It  is  then  the  heart 
sickens,  as  you  think  what  the  two  champions  are  about,  and  how  short 
a  time  will  determine  their  fate.  After  the  first  blow  is  struck,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  nervous  apprehensions ;  you  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  scene — bat 

**  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  dilng 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Lilie  a  phantasroa,  or  a  hideoua  dream." 

I  found.it  so  as  I  felt  the  sun's  rays  clinging  to  my  back,  and  saw  the 
white  wintry  clouds  sink  below  the  verve  of  tiie  honzon.  "  So,  I  thought, 
my  fairest  hopes  have  foded  from  my  sinit !— «o  will  the  Gas-man's  glory» 
or  tiiat  of  his  adversary,  vanish  in  an  hour."  The  sweUs  were  parading 
in  their  white  box-coats,  the  outer  ring  was  cleared  with  some  bmisea 
on  the  heads  and  shi&s  of  the  rustic  assembly  (for  the  eacknetfs  had  been 
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distaBced  by  the  sixtj-six  miles);  the  time  drew  near,  I  had  got  a 
good  stand ;  a  bustle,  a  buzz,  ran  through  the  crowd,  and,  from  the 
opoosite  side  entered  Neate,  between  his  second  and  bottle-holder.    He 
rolled  alone,  swathed  in  his  loose  great  coat,  his  knock-J^nees  bending 
tinder  his  huge  bulk  $  and,  with  a  modest  cheerful  air,  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ring.    He  then  j[ust  looked  round,  and  began  quietly  to  undress ; 
when  from  the  other  side  there  was  a  similar  rusn  and  an  0{)eniD^ 
made,  and  the  Gas-man  came  forward  with  a  conscious  air  of  anticipated 
triumph,  too  much  like  the  cock-of*the-walk.    He  strutted  about  more 
than  became  a  hero,  sucked  oranges  with  a  supercilious  air,  and  threw 
away  the  skin  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  and  went  up  and  looked  at  Neate, 
which  was  an  act  of  supererogation.    The  only  sensible  thing  he  did  was. 
Vis  he  strode  away  from  ihe  modern  Ajax,  to  fling  out  his  arms,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  trj  whether  they  would  do  their  work  that  day.    By  this  time 
tbey  had  stripped,  and  presented  ^.  strong  contrast  in  appearance.    If 
Neate  was  like  Ajax,  *'  with  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear"  the  pugilis- 
tic reputation  of  aH  Bristol,  Hickman  might  be  compared  to  Diomed, 
light,  Tifforotts,  elastic,  and  his  back  glistened  in  the  sun,  as  he  moved 
about,  like  a  panther's  hide.    There  was  now  a  dead  pause— attention 
was  awe-struck.    Whp  at  that  moment,  big  with  a  great  event,  did  not 
draw  his  breath  short— did  not  feel  his  heart  throb  ?  All  was  ready.  They 
tossed  up  for  the  sun,  and*  the  Ghis-man  won.   .They  were  led  up  to  the 
scmleA^^hook  hands,  and  went  at  it. 

In  the  first  round  every  one  thought  it  was  all  over.  After  making 
play  a  short  time,  the  Gas-man  flew  at  his  adversary  like  a  ti^r,  struck 
five  blows  in  as  many  seconds,  three'*  first,  and  then  following  him  as 
he  sta^ered  back,  two  more,  right  and  left,  and  down  he  fell,  a  mighty 
rain.  ^There  was  a  shout,  and  I  said,  '*  There  is  no  standing  this." 
Neate  seemed  like  a  lifeless  lump  of  flesh  and  bone,  round  which  the 
Gas-man's  blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  or  lightning,  and 
you  imagined  he  would  only  be  lilted  up  to  be  knocked  down  again. 
It  was  as  if  Hickman  held  a  sword  or  a  fire  in  that  right  hand  of  his, 
«nd  diredbd  it  aniinst  an  unarmed  bodj.  They  met  again,  and  Neate 
seemed  not  cowed,  but  particularly  cautious.  I  saw  his  teeth  clenched 
together  and  his  brows  Knit  close  against  the  sun.  He  held  out  both  his 
arms  at  full  length  straight  before  him,  like  two  sledge-hammers,  and 
raised  his  left  an  inch  «r  two  higher.  The  Gas-man  could  not  get  over 
thj5  guard— -they  struck  mutually  and  fell,  but  without  advantage  on 
either -side.  It  was  the  same  in  the  next  round;  but  the  balance  of 
power  was  thus  restored*-the  fate  of  the  battle  was  suspended.  No 
one  could  tell  how  it  would  end.  This  was  the  only  moment  in  which 
opinion  was  divided;  for,  in  the  next,  the  Gas-man  aiming  a  mortal 
blow  at  his  adversary's  neck,  with  his  n^ht  hand,  and  failing  from  the 
lengdi  he  had  to  reach,  the  other  returned  it  with  his  left  at  full  sHvine, 
planted  a  tremendous  blow  •on  his  cheek-bone  and  eyebrow,  and  made 
a  red  ruin  of  that  side  of  his  face.  The  Gas-man  went  down,  and  there 
was  another  shout-— a  |t)ar  of  triumph  as  the  waves  of  fortune  rolled 
tumultuously  from  side  to  side.  This  was  a  settler.  Hickman  got  up. 
and  ''grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,"  yet  he  was  evidently  dashed  in 
his  opinion  of  himself;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  so  punish- 
ed ;  all  one  side  of  his  face  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his  right  eye  was 
closed  in  dingy  blackness,  as  he  advanced  to  the  fight,  less^confident, 
but  still  determined.    After  one  or  two  rounds,  not  receiving  another 
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such  remembrancer,  he  rallied  and  went  at  it  with  his  former  impeiii' 
ositv.  Bat  in  vain*  His  strength  had  been  weakened,— his  blows 
could  not  tell  at  such  a  distance,— he  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  at 
his  adversarr,  and  could  not  strike  from  his  feet;  and  almost  as  r^n- 
larlj  as  he  new  at  him  with  his  richt  hand,  Neate  warded  the  Mow,  or 
drew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and  felled  him  with  the  return  of  bis  left 
There  was  little  cautious  sparring— 410  half-hits— no  tapping  and  trifling, 
none  of  the  petU-maitreehip  of  the  art— they  were  almost  all  knock- 
down blows;— -the  fight  was  a  sood  stand-up  fight  The  wonder  was 
the  half-minute-time.  If  there  nad  been  a  minute  or  more  allowed  be- 
tween each  round,  it  would  have  been  intelligible  how  they  should  bj 
degrees  recover  strength  and  resolution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smasbed 
to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore»,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  bemten 
out  of  their  bodies;  and  then,  before  you  recover  from  the  shock*  to 
see  them  rise  up  with  new  strei^gth  and  courage,  stand  ready  %o  in* 
flict  or  ceceive  mortal  offence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  **  iike  two 
clouds  over  the  Caspian''---thts  is  the  most  astonishing  thiw  of  all  »— 
this  is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  roan !  From  this  time  forward  the 
event  became  more  certain  every  round ;  and  about  the  twelfth  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  beei)  over.  Hickman  generally  stood  with  his  back 
to  me ;  but  in  the  scuffle,  he  had  changed  positions,  and  Neate  just  then 
made  a  tremendous  lunge  at  him,  and  bit  iiim  full  in  the  face.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  fall  backward^  or  forwards ;  he  hung  siia- 
pended  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands  in 
the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up  to  the  sky.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just  Wore  he  fell.  All  traces  of  life*  m 
natural  expression,  were  gone  from  him.  His  face  was  like  a  human 
skull,  a  death's  head,  spontinc  blood.  The  eyes  were  filled  with 
blood,  the  nose  streamed  with  blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He  was 
not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  or 
like  one  of  the  fiaures  in  Dante's  Inferno*  Yet  he  foueht  on  after  this 
for  several  rounds,  still  striking  the  first  desperate  blow,  and  Neate 
standing  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the  same  cautious  guard  to  the 
last,  as  if  he  had  still  ail  his  work  to  do;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Gas- 
man was  so  stunned  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his 
senses  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  battle  was 
declared  over.*  Ye  who  despise  the  Fancy,  do  something  to  show  as 
much  pluck,  or  as  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  assume  a 
superiority  which  you  have  never  eiven  a  single  proof  of  by  any  one 
action  in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives ! — When  the  Gas-man  came  to 
himself,  the  first  words  he  uttered  were,  ** Where  am  IP  What  is 
the  matter?''  <*  Nothing  is  the  matter,  Tom,r-vou  have  lost  the  battle, 
but  you  are  the  braves?  man  alive."  And  Jackson  whispered  to  him, 
**  1  am  collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom."— Vain  sounds,  and  unheard 
at  that  moment !  Neate  instantly  went  up  and  shook  him  cordial!  v  by 
the  hand,  and  seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  b^n  to  fiourish  with  his 
fists,  calling  out,  **  Ah  I  jou  always  said  I  couldn't  fight — What  do 
you  think  now?  But  all  m  good  humour,  and  without  any  appearance 

*  Scroggins  said  of  the  Gas-man,  that  he  thought  he  was  a  man  of  that  courage, 
that  if  his  hands  were  cut  off,  he  would  atiU  fight  on  with  the  stumps— like  that  of 
Widrington,— 

— — « In  dolefiil  dumps, 
Who,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  c/fT, 
Still  fought  upon  his  stumps," 
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of  amgmce;  only  it  wu  evident  Bill  Neate  wfts  pleased  that  he  had  won 
die  fi^t.  When  it  was  over,  I  agked  Cribb  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  a 
good  one?  He  said  "PreUy  wMJ^^  The  carrier-pigeons  now  mounted 
mto  the  air,  and  one  of  them  flew  with  the  news  of  her  husband's  victory 
to  the  bosom  of  Mrs*  Neate.    Alas,  for  Mrs.  Hickman  !— 

Mais  AM  revalr^  as  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  says.  I  went  down  with  Toms ; 
I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott»  whom  I  met  on  die  ground.  Toms  is 
a  rattle-brain ;  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist.  Now»  under  favour,  I  aih  a 
aetttimaitaliftt  too— therefore  I  say  nothing,  but  that  the  interest  of  the 
excuTVMHi  did  not  flag  as  I  came  back.  Pimtt  and  I  marched  along 
the  causeway  leading  from  Hnngerford  to  jNewbory,  now  observing 
the  elect  of  a  brilUant  sun  on  the  tawnj  meads  or  mosa-coloured  cot- 
tages, now  exulting  in  the  fiffht,  now  digressing  to  some  topic  of  ge- 
nml  and  elerant  literature.  My  friend  was  dressed  in  character  for  the 
occasion,  or  lute  one  of  the  Fanot  ;  that  is,  with  a  double  portion  of  great 
coats,  ekgs,  and  overhauls :  and  just  as  we  had  agreed  with  a  couple  of 
country-ladis  to  carry  his  snperfluoua  wearing-apparel  to  the  next  town, 
vre  were  overtaken  by  a  return  post-chaise,  into  which  I  fl;ot,  Pigott  pre- 
finring  a  seat  on  the  bar.  There  were  two  strangers  alreaify  in  the  chaise, 
and  on  their  obaerving  they  supposed  I  had  been  to  the  fight,  1  said  I 
had,  and  concluded  they  had  done  the  same.  They  appeared,  however, 
a  little  shy  and  sore  on  the  sulgect;  an4  it  was  not  till  after  several 
hints  dropped,  and  questions  put,  that  it  turned  oat  that  they  had  mi8i»ed 
it.  One  of  these  fnends  had  undertaken  to  drive  the  other  tiliere  in  his 
gig:  they  had  set  out,  to  make  sure  work,  Ihe  day  before  at  three  in  the 
af&moon.  The  owner  of  the  one-horse  vehicle  scomed  to  ask  his  way, 
and  drove  right  on  to  Bagshot,  instead  of  tucning  off*  at  Hounslow : 
there  they  stopped  all  nigfaC  and  set  off  the  next  day  across  the  country 
to  Readine,  from  whence  they  took  coach,  and  got  down  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  Hnngerford,  just  hidf  an  hour  after  the  fight  was  over.  This 
mig^t  be  safely  set  down  as  one  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.  We 
parted  with  these  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  see  the  fight,  but  had 
returned  as  they  went,  at  Wolhampton,  where  we  were  promised  beds 
^n  irresistible  temptation,  for  Pigott  had  passed  the  preceding  night  at 
Hnngerford  as  we  had  done  at  Newbury),  and  we  turned  into  an  old 
bow-windowed  parlour  with  a  carpet  and  a  snug  fire;  and  after  devour- 
ing a  quantity  of  tea,  toast,  and  ems,  sat  down  to  consider,  during  an 
hour  of  philosophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  supper.  In  the 
midst  of  an  Epicurean  deliberation  between  a  roasted  fowl  and  mutton- 
chops  with  mashed  potatoes,  we  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad  of  Goths 
and  Vaadals-^0  jnrocti^  esie  pro/onv— not  real  flash -men,  but  interlopers, 
noisy  pretenders,  Dutehersfnun  Tothill-fields,  brokers  from  Whitecbapel, 
who  called  immediately  for  jnpes  and  tobacco,  hoping  it  would  not  be 
disagreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to  insist  that  it  was  a  cross. 
Pigott  withdrew  from  the  smoke  and  noise  into  another  room,  and  left 
me  to  dispute  the  point  with  them  for  a  couple  of  hours  sans  intermission 
by  the  dud.  The  next  morning  we  rose  refreshed ;  and  on  observing 
that  Jack  had  a  pocket  volume  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  read  in  the 
intervals  of  our  discourse,  I  inquired  what  it  was,  and  learned  to  my 
parttcalar  satisfaction  that  it  was  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise.  Ladies, 
after  this,  will  you  contend  that  a  love  for  the  Famot  is  incompatible 
widi  the  cultivation  of  sentiment  ?*"We  jogged  on  as  before,  my  friend 
setting  me  op  in  a  genteel  dri^  great  coat  and  green  silk  handker- 
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chief  (wMeh  I  miiat  wj  bectne  tne  exceedii^jr,)  and  after  stretching 
our  le^  for  a  few  miles,  and  seeing  Jack  Ruidall,  Ned  Turner,  and 
Scrmpns,  pass  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Bath  coaches*  we  engaged  with 
the  dnver  of  the  second  to  take  us  to  London  for  the  usual  tee.  I  got 
inside,  and  found  three  other  passengers.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
gentleman  with  an  aquiline  nose,  powdered  hair,  and  a  pigtail,  and  who 
H>oked  as  if  he  had  played  many  a  rubber  at  the  Bath  rooms.  I  aaid 
to  myself,  he  is  rerj  like  Mr.  Windham;  I  wish  be  would  enter  into 
conversation,  that  I  might  hear  what  fine  observations  would  come  from 
those  finely^tumed  features.  Howiever,  nothing  passed,  till,  stopping  to 
dine  at  Reading,  some  inquiry  was  made  by  the  company  about  tae  fig^t, 
and  I  gave  ^as  the  reader  may  believe)  an  eloquent  and  animated  de- 
scription of  it.  When  we  got  into  tlie  coach  again,  tiie  old  gentlemao, 
after  a  ffraceful  exordium,  said,  he  had,  when  a  boy,  been  to  a  fight  be* 
tween  the  famous  Broeghton  and  George  Stevenson,  who  was  called 
€keF^inf  CoMchman,  in  the  ^ear  1770,  with  the  late  Mr.  Windham. 
This  beginning  flattered  the  spirit  of  prophecy  within  me,  and  be  liveted 
m^  attention.  He  went  on-— ^  Oeorve  Stevenson  was  coachman  to  a 
fnend  of  my  father's.  He  was  ao  old  man  when  I  saw  faim  some  years 
afterwards.  He  took  hold  of  his  own  arm  and  said,  '  there  was  muscle 
here  once,  but  now  it  is  no  more  than  this  young  gendeman's.'  He 
added,  'well,  no  matter;  I  have  been  here  long,  I  am  willing  to  go 
hence,  and  hope  I  have  done  ao  more  harm  than  another  man.'  Oace," 
said  my  unknown  cotnpanion,  <*  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  beat  Brough- 
ton?  He  said  Yes;  ^at  he  had  fought  with  him  three  times,  and  the 
last  time  he  lairly  beat  him,  tfao^h  the  world  did  not  allow  it  <  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  was,  master.  When  the  seconds  lifted  us  up  in  the  last 
round,  we  were  so  exhausted,  that  neither  of  us  could  stand,  and  we  fell 
upon  one  another,  and  as  Master  Broughton  fell  uppermost,  the  mob 
gave  it  inr  his  favour,  and  he  was  said  to  have  won  the  battle.  BuC 
says  he,  « the  fact  was,  that  as  his  second  (John  Cuthbert^  lifted  him  up, 
he  said  to  him,  *<I'll  fight  no  more,  I've  had  enough;"  wliich*'  says  Ste- 
venson, '  vou  know  gave  me  the.  victory.  Aad  to  prove  to  yon  that 
this  was  the  case,  when  John  Cuthbert  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  they 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to  confess, 
he  answered,  «*  Yes,  that  there  was  one  thing,  he  wished  to  set  right, 
for  that  certainly  Master  Stevenson  won  that  laat  6^i  with  Master 
Brooffhton ;  for  he  whispered  him  as  he  lifted  him  up  in  the  last  round 
of  all,  that  he  had  had  enough.'"  "This,"  said  the  Bath  gentleman, 
«  was  a  bit  of  human  nature;"  and  I  have  wriUen  this  account  of  die 
fight  on  purpose  that  it  might  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  He  also  stated  as 
a  proof  of  the  candour  of  mind  in  this  class  of  men,  that  Stevenson  ac- 
knowledged that  Broughton  could  have  beat  faim  in  his  best  day ;  but  that 
he  (Brou^ton)  was  getting  old  in  their  last  reneounlen  When  we  stop- 
ped in  Piccadilly,  I  want^  to  ask  the  gentfeman  some  questions  about 
the  late  Mr.  Windham,  but  had  not  cottiaae.  I  got  out,  resigned  my  coat 
and  sreen  silk  handkerchief  to  Pigott  (lo&  to  part  with  tliese  ornaments 
of  life),  and  walked  home  in  high  spirits. 

P.  S.  Toms  called  upon  me  ihe  next  day,  ia  ask  me  if  I  did  not  think 
the  fight  was  a  complete  thing?  i  said  I  thought  it  was.  I  hope  he 
will  relish  my  account  of  it. 

Phaktastes. 
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XETTERS  FBOM  SPAIN.      BY  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLABO. 

LBTTXK  IX* 

SevilU, 1803  J 

I  HATE  connected  few  subjects  with  more  feeUnge  of  diwist  and 
jiein  thnn  that  of  the  Religioae  Orders  in  this  countrj.  The  evu  of  this 
ittfttitiition,  as  it  relates  to  the  male  sex,  is  so  unmixed,  and  nnredeemed 
bf  any  advantage,  and  its  abuse,  as  applied  to  females,  so  common  and 
cruel,  that  I  recoil  involuntarily  from  the  train  of  thousht  which  I  feel 
rising  in  mj  mind*  But  the  time  approaches,  or  my  wishes  overstep  my 
jttdj;neBt,  when  this  and  such  gross  blemishes  of  society  will  be  finally 
extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  struggle  must  be 
lonff  and  desperate ;  and  neither  the  present  nor  the  ensuinj^  generation 
are  likely  to  see  the  end.  Let  me,  however,  flatter  mysel^|£  the  idea, 
that  by  exposing  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  existing  s}bV>  I  vn  con« 
trilmtiiiff — no  matter  how  little—towards  its  final  destivK<>B*  ^^ch  a 
notion  Mone  can  cive  me  courage  to  proceed. 

GUibon  has  delineated,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  the  origin  and  pro* 
^ss  of  monastic  life  ;*  and  to  his  elegant  pases  I  must  refer  you  for 
information  on  the  historical  part  of  my  subject.  But  his  account 
does  not  come  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  of 
Friars,  tte  distinction,  however,  between  these  and  the  Monks  is  not 
very  important.  The  Monks,  as  the  original  name  implies,  retired 
from  the  world  to  live  in  perfect  solitude.  As  these  fanatics  increased, 
many  associations  were  formed,  whose  members,  professii^  the  same 
rule  of  religious  life,  were  distinguished  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
CmuMesA  When,  at  length,  the  frantic  spirit  which  drove  thousands 
to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  the  deserts,  had  relaxed,  and  the  original 
BremUes  were  g^radually  ^thered  into  the  more  social  establishment  of 
convents,  the  original  mstinction  was  forgotten,  and  the  primitive  name 
of  Monks  became  prevalent.  Still  holding  op  their  claims  to  be  consi- 
dered dnadwriUSt  even  when  they  had  become  possessed  of  lands  and 
nrincely  incomes,  tJieir  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  neighbour* 
nood^  but  never  within  the  precincts  of  towns ;  and  though  the  service 
of  their  churches  is  splendid,  it  is  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  the  Monks  are  seldom  seen  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the  con- 
fessional. ^ 

The  Friars  date  their  origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century^ 
and  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  clergT.  Saint  Dominic,  the  most  odious,  and  Saint  Francis,  the  most 
frntie  of  modem  saints,  enlisted  their  holy  troops  without  any  limitatipn 
of  number ;  for,  bv  quartering  them  on  the  productive  population  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  founciers  took  no  concern  for  the  daily  supply  of  their  nume- 
reus  followers. 

The  Dominicans,  however,  having  succeeded  in  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Albigenses,  and  subseoutotly  monopolized  for  more  than  three 
centumes  £e  office  of  inquisitors,  enriched  themselves  with  the  s|>oils 
of  their  victims,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
Franciscans  continue  to  thrive  upon  alms:  and  trusting  the  promise 
made  to  Saint  Francis,  in  a  vision,  that  his  followers  should  never  feel 

*  Chapter  xzzrii.  |  pcnoos  who  Htc  in  common. 
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ttie  spat  OB  which  ike  fell,  enables  me  to  add  accuracy  to  his  state- 
?iieiit;. 

"A  young  lady,  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  above-mentio&ed 
town,  hail  ror  her  confessor  a  fnar  of  the  Rerorm^d  or  l/nsfcod  Carme- 
lites. I  have  often  visited  in  tlie  house  where  she  lived  in  front  of  the 
convent.  .  Thither  her  mother  took  her  every  day  to  mass,  and  fre- 
quently to  confession*  The  priest,  a  man  of  middle  age,  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  his  young  penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  dia* 
close,  he  madly  fed  by  visiting  the  unsuspecting  girl  with  all  the  fire- 

auency  which  the  spiritual  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  her,  and 
le  friendship  of  her  parents,  allowed  him.  The  young  woman,  now 
about  nineteen,  had  an  offisr  of  a  suitable  match,  which  she  aacepCed 
with  the  approbation  of  her  parents.  The  day  beina  ixed  for  the  mar- 
riage, tiie  bride,  according  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her  mother, 
early  in  the  morning  to  church,  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  ^ving  her  absolution,  the  confessor,  stuna  with  the  madness  of 
jealousy,  was  observed  whetting  a  knife  in  the  kitchen.  The  unfortu- 
nate sirl  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  the  host,  and  was  new  leav- 
ing £e  church,  when  the  villain,  her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  Ae 
porch,  and  pretendina  to  speak  a  few  words  in  her  eai^— a  liberty  to 
which  his  office  entitled  him — stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  preaeace 
of  her  mother.  The  assassin  did  not  endeavour  to  escape^  He  was 
committed  to  prison ;  and  after  the  usual  delays  of  the  Spanish  law, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  King^  however,  commuted  this  sen- 
tence into  a  confinement  for  life  in  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico.  The 
only  anxiety  ever  shown  by  the  murderer  was  on  the  success  of -his 
crime.  He  made  frequent  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the 
young  woman ;  and  the  assurance  that  no  man  cmild  possess  the  ob|ect 
of  his  passion  seemed  to  make  him  happy  during  the  remainder  of  a  foaa 
life." 

Instances  of  enthusiasm  are  so  rare,  even  in  the  most  austere  Orders, 
that  there  is  strong  ground  to  suspect  its  seeds  are  destroyed  by  a 
pervading  corruption  of  .  morals*  The  Observant  Franciscans,  ^e 
most  numerous  community  in  this  town,,  have  not  been  able  to  set  up  a 
living  saint  after  the  death,  which  happened  four  or  five  years  since, 
of  the  last  in  the  series  of  servants  to  the  Order,  who,  for  time  immemo- 
rial, have  been  a  source  of  honour  and  profit  to  that  convent.  Besides 
the  lay-brothers,  a  kind  of  upper  servants  under  relirious  vows,  but 
excluded  from  the  dignity  of  holy  orders,  the  friars  admit  some  pea- 
saats,  under  the  name  of  Donados-Donati,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  who,  like  their  predecessors  of  servile  condition,  give  themselves 
up,  as  their  name  expresses  it,  to  the  Service  of  the  convent.  As 
these  people  are  now-a-days  at  liberty  to  leave  their  voluntary  servi- 
tude, none  are  admitted  but  such  as  by  the  weakness  of  tiieir  under- 
standing,, and  the  natural  timidity  arising  from  a  d^ee  of  imbecility, 
are  expected  to  continue  for  life  in  a  state  of  religious  bondage.  They 
wear  tne  habit  of  the  Order,  and  are  employed  in  the  most  menial  of- 
fices, except  such  as,  being  able  to  act,  or  rather  to  bear  the  character 
of  extraordinary  sanctity,  are  sent  about  the  town  to  collect  alms  for 
their  employers.  These  idiot  saints  are  seen  daily  with  a  vacillating 
step,  ana  a  look  of  the  deepest  humility,  bearing  about  an  image  of  the 
child  Jesus,  to  which  a  basket  for  alms  is  appended,  and  oQsring,  not 


their  haad,  wbicli  is  fiie  priTilege  of  priests,  bot  the  end  of  their  right 
sleeve,  to  be  kissed  by  the  pious*    To  what  influence  these  miserable 
bonn  are  sometimes  raised,  may  be  learned  from  a  few  particulars  of  ' 
the  life  of  Herroanito  Sebastian  (Little  brother  Sebastian)  the  last  but 
<Mie  of  the  Franciscan  collectors  in  this  town. 

Dnriw  the  last  years  of  Philip  V.  Brother  Sebastian  was  presented 
to  the  JmmteSj  the  king's  sons,  that  he  might  confer  a  blessing  upon 
them,  llie  courtiers  present,  observing  that  he  took  most  notice  of 
the  kin^s  third  son,  Don  Carlos,  observed  to  him  that  his  respects 
were  duefly  due  to  the  eldest,  who  was  to  be  kin^.  "  Nay,  nay,  (it  is 
reported  he  answered,  pointing  to  his  favourite)  this  shall  be  king  too." 
Some  time  after  this  interview  Don  Carlos  was,  by  tiie  arrangements 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Succession  War,  made  Sovereign  Prince 
of  Panna.  Conquest  subsequently  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  Naples; 
and,  lastly,  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  first  and  unexpected 
promotion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  had  strongly  impressed  Don 
Carlos  with  the  idea  of  Sebastian's  knowledse  of  futurity.  But  when, 
after  the  death  of  the  nrophet,  he  found  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  thoncfat  himself  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  obtain  from 
the  Pope  the  maUficatUmf  or  Apotheosis,-  of  LvMe  Sebastian.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  however,  knowing  the  advantages  of  strict  adherence 
to  rules  and  forms,  especial  Ijr  when  a  king  stanos  forward  to  pay  the 
large  fees  incident  to  such  trials,  kept  on  at  a  pace,  compared  to  which 
your  Court  of  Chancery  would  seem  to  move  with  the  velocity  of  a 
meteor.  But  wl\en  the  day  arrived  for  the  exhibition,  before  the  Holy 
Courention  of  Cardinals,  of  all  papers  whatever  which  might  exist  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  candidate  for  saintship,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  their  Eminences  an  original  letter,  which  the  King 
carried  about  his  person  as  an  amulet,  good  Carlos  found  himself  in  a 
most  perplexing  dilemma.  Distracted  between  his  duty  to  his  ghostly 
friend,  aiid  his  fears  of  some  personal  misfortune  during  the  absence  of 
the  letter,  he  exerted  the  whole  influence  of  his  crown  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  the  trial  mieht  proceed  upon  the  in- 
spection of  an  authentic  copy  of  the  precious  letter.  The  rope,  how* 
ever,  was  inexorable,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  auto- 
graph. The  king's  ministers  at  home,  on  the  other  hands  finding  him 
restless,  and  scarcely  able  to  enjoy  tlie  daily  amusement  of  the  chase, 
succteded,  at  length,  in  brinsin^  about  a  plan  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
letter,  which,  though  attended  with  an  inevitable  degree  of  anxiety  and 
pain«to  his  Majesty,  was  nevertheless  the  most  likely  to  spare  his 
feelings.  The  most  active  and  trusty  of  the  Spanish  messengers  was 
chosen  to  convey  the  invaluable  epistle  to  Rome,  and  his  speed  was 
secured  by  the  promise  of  a  larae  reward.  Orders  were  then  sent  to 
the  ambassador  to  have  the  ifoly  Congregation  assembled  on  the 
morning  when  the  messenger  had  engaged  to  arrive  at  the  Vatican. 
By  this  skilful  and  deep-laid  plan  of  operations  the  letter  was  not  de- 
tained more  than  half  an  hour  at  Rome;  and  another  courier  returned 
it  with  equal  speed  to  Spain.  From  the  moment  when  the  Kiujg  tore 
himself  from  the  sacred  paper,  till  it  was  restored  to  his  hands,  he  did 
not  venture  once  out  of  the  palace.  I  have  ^ven  these  particulars  on 
the  authority  of  a  man  no  less  known  in  Spam  for  the  high  station  h^ 
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has SlieS, ttttfn  for livs public Tirfucs atod talefntd.  ^ lie tia« beiintfiiAister of 
stat^  to  die  present  King^Chai'Tes  IV.,  and  is  infttmateijaeq^itttedl  with 
the  secret  history  of  the  preceding  r^ign*.* 

Gffttt  remnants  of  self-tormeiitin^  faiiatitidm  are  still  fontifd  among 
the  Carthusians.  Of  this  Order  We  have  two  monasteries  in*  AndataftiA, 
one  on  (he  bflnks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  wkhin  two  ndles  of  oar  gates, 
and  anotiier  alf  Xere s»  or  Sherry*,  as  that  town  was  formerljr  calfed  in 
England^,  a  naime  which  Its  wines*  still  bear.  These  monasteries  are 
lich  in  land  and  endowments,  and  consequently  aflford  the  monks  every 
comfort,  which  is  consistent  with  their  rule;  Btet  all  the' wealth  in  the 
universe  could  not  give  those  wretched  slaves  of  superstition  ar  single 
moment  of  enlojnnentb  The  unhappy  man  who  Wmfs  himself  with  8ie 
Carthusian  vows,  may  consider  the  precitoct^bf  the  celt  allotted  him  as 
his  tomb.  The  monks  spend'  dttily  eight  or  nitoe  hours  in  the  chapel; 
without  any  music  to  relieve  the  monotbny  of  the  service.  At  mid- 
might  they  are  roused  from  their  beds,  to  which  they  retire  at  sunset, 
and  they  chaunt  matSna  till-  four  in  the  morning;  Two  hours"  rest  are 
allowed  them  between  that  servite  and-  morning  prayisrs.  Mass  fel- 
lows, with  a  short  interruption,  and  great  part  of  the  aftemckin  is  al- 
lotted to  viSspers.  No  communication  \9  permitted  between  the  monk's, 
except  two  days  in  the  week,  when  they  assemble  during  an  hour  for  con- 
versation. Confined  to  their  ceils  when  not  attending  church -service, 
even  their  food  is  Ibft  them  in  a  wheel4)ox,  such  asf  are  used  in  the  nun- 
nerie8,t  from  which  they  take  it  when  hun^y,  and  eat  it  in  perfect  soli- 
tude. A  few  books  andf  a  small  garden,  inVhich  they  rear  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  are  the  only  resources  of  the^e  unfortunate  beings.  To  these 
privations  they  add' an  absolute  abstinence  from  flesh,  which- they  vow  not 
to  taste  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives*. 

I  have  on  different  occasions  spent  a  day  with  some  friends  at'the  Boa- 
pederia,  or  Strangers*  Lodge,  at  the  Garthusiatis  of  Seville,  where  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  steward;  the  only  monk  who  is  allowed  to  mix  in  society, 
to  entertain  any  maite  visiters  who,  with  a  proper  introduction,  repair  to 
the  monastery.  The  steward  I  knew  before  my  visit  to  England',  had 
been  a  merchant.  After  several  voya^s  to  Spanish  America,  he  had  re- 
tired ftom  the  world,  which,  it  was  evident  in  some  unguarded  moments, 
he  had  known  and  loved  too  well  to  have  entirely  forgotten  it  Hi^frc- 
Guentvisits  to  the  town,  ostensibly  upon  business,  were  not  entirely  free 
from  suspicion  among  the  idle  and' inquisitive ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  these  rumours  were  found  too  well  erounded'  by  his  supe- 
riors. He  was  deprived  of  the  stewardship,  and  disappeared  for  ever 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  ^ 

The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  of  life  would  cast  but  a  tran- 
sient doom  on  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  observer,  if  he  could  be  sure 
tfiat  ttie  misery  he  beheld  was  voluntary;  that  hope  kfept  a  crown  of 
glory  before  the  eyes  of  every  wretched  prisoner,  and  that  no  unwilling 
victim  of  a  temporary  illusion  was-  pining  for  light  and  liberty  under 
the  tombstone  sealed  over  him  by  religious  tyranny.  But  neidier  the 
view  of  the  monks  fixed  as  statues  in  the  stalls  of  nieir  gloomy  church, 
nor  Aose  that  are  seen  in^  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  cloisters,  pros- 
trate on  the  marble  pavement,  where,  wrapt  up-  Itf  their  l^ge  white 
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fimtliM^  ihey  ipeiid  nfmj  an  bour  in  «i«ditttMi»  nor  iii€  beat,  „     ^ 
figures  wbicb  wander  aoong  the  earthy  mounda  under  the  oraiige* 
tr^ea  of  the  ceinetory-^that  leaat  ipielanchQly  apot  within  the  walls  of  the 
iDoiiik8ter|(^-^»4iothia^9 1  aay»  did  ever  ao  harrow  jay  feelinga  in  thait  man- 
aioQ  of  sorrow  fta  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  reigning  priaoner.    This 
was  a  yonnr  mank,  who,  to  my  great  aurprise,  iradresaed  me  as  I  was 
looking  at  ik^t  fMCitiirea  in  aiae  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Carthusians  near 
Seville;  and  very  pol^iy  offered  to  show  me  his  cell.    He  was  per* 
fecdy  anknown  to  me,  find  I  hay<e  every  reaaon  to  believe  that  I  was 
e({|mally  ao  to  him.    Ha-nog  admired  his  collection  of  flowers,  we  en- 
tened  into  a  Uterary  ponversati9n,  and  he  aaked  me  wh^er  I  was  fond 
of  French  literature.    Upon  my  showiag  seme  aoijuaintance  with  the 
writers  of  that  nation,  and  expreasiog  a  mixed  feeUng  of  surprise  and 
interest  at  hearing  a  Cailhusian  venturing  upon  that  topic,  the  poor 
yonpig  man  wa^  so  thrown  off  hi^  guard,  thuC  kading  me  to  a  book* 
case,  he  put  into  wlj  hands  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  rUus  Fugitives^ 
which  he  spoke  of  with  rapture^    I  believe  I  saw  a  volume  of  Roua- 
aeao's  works  in  the  collation  i  yet  I  auspect  that  this  unfortunate  roan's 
seieet  library  consisted  of  amatory,  rather  than  philpaophical  works. 
The  iMjuk'a  name  is  unknown  to  me,  though  I  learned  urom  him  the 
^aco  of  his  birth,  and  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  strange  meet- 
ing, whi(^  from  its  insulation  amidst  the  events  and  impressions  of  mv 
]ire,  I  comnare  to  an  intervbw  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  inviaible  worla. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  tho  thrilling  horror  I  felt,  when  the -abyss  of 
iniscry  where  that  wretched  being  was  plunged  broke  suddenly  upon  my 
mind^    I  was  young,  and  had,  till  that  moment,  mistaken  the  nature  of 
enthnaiaam*    Fed  aa  I  saw  it  in  a  Carthusian  convent,  I  firmly  believed 
it  could  not  be  extinguished  but  with  life*    This  oculair  evidence  againat 
my  former  beUef  was  so  painful,  that  I  hastened  my  departure,  leav- 
ing the  devoted  victim  to  l^s  solitude,  there  to  await  the  odious  sound 
of  the  bell  which  was  to  disturb  his  sleep,  if  the  subsequent  horror 
of  having  committed  himself  with  a  stranger  allowed  him  that  niglit  to 
clone  hia  eyes* 

Though  the  numbei:  of  Hermits  ia  not  considerable  in  Spain,  we  are 
»ot  without  some  establishments  on  the  plan  of  the  Lauras  described 
by  Gibbon.*  .  The  principal  of  these  solitudea  is  Monserrat  in  Cata- 
lonia, an  account  of  which  you  will  find  ip  most  books  of  travels*  My 
own  observation  on  this  point  does  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the 
bermitagaaof  Cordoba,  umich,  I  believe,  rank  next  to  the  above-men- 
tioned. 

The  branch  of  Sierra  Morena,  which  to  the  north  of  Cordoba  sepa- 
rates Andaluaia  froan  l«a  Mancha,  rises  abruptly  within  six  miles  of 
that  city,  Pn  the  first  ascent  of  the  hills  the  country  becomes  exceed- 
ingly beautiful-  The  email  rivulets  wjhich  freshen  the  valleys,  aided 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  a  southern  atmosphere,  transform 
theae  spots,  during  April  Stud  May,  into  the  most  splendid  gardens. 
Bosea  and  UU^*  of  tne  lariat  cultivated  kinds,  have  sown  them- 
.selvea  in  the  greateat  profusion  upon  everv  space  left  vacant  by  the 
mountain-herba  and  dirubs,  which  form  wild  and  romantic  hedges  to 
these  native  9ower-knots.t     Bnt  as  you  approach  the  mountain-tops 
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to  the  right  and  left,  the  rock  begins  to  appear,  and  the  ftcaafy  soil, 
scorched  and  pulverized  by  the  sun,  becomes  unfit'  for  vegetatioii. 
Here  stands  a  barren  hill  of  difficult  approach  on  all  sides,  and  preci- 
pitous towards  the  plain ;  its  rounded  head  inclosed  within  a  rude  stone 
parapet  breast  high,  a  small  church  rising  in  the  centre,  and  aboot 
twenty  brick  tenements  irr^iarly  scattered  about  it  The  dimen- 
sions  of  these  huts  allow  just  sufficient  room  for  a  few  boards  raised 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  which,  covered  with  a  mat,  serve  for  a 
bed,  a  trivet  to  sit  upon,  and  a  diminiiftive  deal  table  supportiiig  a 
crucifix,  a  human  skull,  and  one  or  two  books  of  devotion.  The  door 
is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  passed  without  stooping;  and  the  whole  ha- 
bitation is  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude  every  comfort  As  visiting 
and  talking -together  is  forbidden  to  the  hermits,  and  the  cells  are  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  a  small  bell  is  hung  over  the  door  of 
each  to  call  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  dan^r.  The  hermita 
meet  at  chapel  every  morning  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  a  secular  priest,  for  none  of  them  are  admitted  to 
orders.  After  chapel  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  they  pass  their 
time  in  reading,  meditation,  plaitins;  mats,  making  little  crosses  of 
Spanish  broom,  which  people  carry  iwout  them  as  a  preservative  from 
erisypelas,  and  manufactunng  instruments  of  penance,  such  as  scoarj^ 
and  a  sort  of  wire  bracelets  mstied  inside  with  points,  called  Cilicios, 
which  are  worn  next  the  skin  by  the  ultra-pious  among  the  Catholics. 
Food,  consisting  of  pulse  and  herbs,  is  distributed  once  a  day  to  the  her- 
mits, leaving  them  to  use  it  when  they  please.  These  devotees  are  usually 
peasants,  who,  seized  with  religious  terrors,  are  driven  to  this  strange 
method  of  escaping  eternal  misery  in  the  nelt  world.  But  the  hardships 
of  their  new  profession  are  generally  less  severe  than  those  to  which  they 
were  subject  oy  their  lot  in  life ;  and  they  find  ample  amends  for  their 
loss  of  liberty  m  the  certainty  of  food  and  clothing  without  labour,  no 
less  than  in  the  secret  pride  of  superior  sanctity,  and  the  consequent  re- 
spect of  the  people. 

Thus  far  these  herqiitages  excite  more  disgust  than  compassion. 
But  when,  distracted  by  superstition,  men  of  a  h^er  order  and  more 
delicate  feelings  fly  to  these  solitudes  as  to  a  hiding-place  from  mental 
terrors,  the  consequences  are  often  truly  melancholy.  Among  tiie 
hermits  of  Cordoba,  I  found  a  gentleman  who,  three  years  before,  had 

E'ven  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  where  he  was  a  colonel  of  artil- 
ry,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  painful  to  a  Spaniard,  his  cross  of  one 
of  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood.  He  joined  our  party,  and  showed 
more  pleasure  in  conversation  than  is  consistent  with  that  high  fever  of 
enthusiasm,  without  which  his  present  state  of  life  must  have  been 
worse  than  death  itself.  We  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  having 
at  our  feet  the  extensive  plains  of  Lower  Andalusia,  watered  by  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  city  of  Cordoba  with  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral in  front,  and  the  mountains  of  Ja6n  sweeping  majestically  to  tiie 
left  The  view  was  to  me,  then  a  very  young  man,  truly  grand  and 
imposing;  and  I  could  not  help  conffratulating  uie  hermit  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  scene  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  mind,  and  wrapt  it 
up  in  contemplation.  **  Alas !  (he  answered  with  an  air  of  defection) 
I  have  seen  it  every  day  these  three  years !"  As  hermits  are  not 
bound  to  their  profession  by  irrevocable  vows,  perhaps  this  unfortunate 
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roan  hag,  after  a  long  and  painful  stn%gle,  returned  to  the  habitations  of 
men,  to  hide  hts  face  in  some  obscure  corner,  bearing  the  reproach  of 
apootacy  and  backsliding  from  the  bicoted,  and  the  sneer  of  ridicule  from 
the  dioiightless,  his  prospects  blasted  for  ever  in  this  world,  and  darkened 
bj  fear  and  remorse  as  to  the  next.  Wo  to  the  man  or  woman  who  pub- 
licly engi^s  his  services  to  religion,  under  the  impression  that  they  shall 
be  anowed  to  withdraw  them  upon  a  change  of  views,  or  an  abatement  of 
fervonr.  The  very  few  establishments  of  this  kind,  where  solemn  vows 
do  not  banish  the  hopes  of  liberty  for  ever,  are  full  of  captives,  who  would  - 
fain  burst  the  invisible  chains  that  bind  them,  and  cannot  The  church 
and  her  leaders  are  extremely  jealous  of  such  defections:  and  as  few  or 
none  dare  raise  the  veil  of  the  sanctuarv,  redress  is  nearly  impossible 
for  such  as  trust  themselves  within  it    fiut  of  this  more  in  my  next 
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ny  unites  hearts :  it  alone  forms  intiroate  and  hurtiiie  coonezions ;  vA 
bip,lbat  heavenly  sentiment,  has  no  foundation  more  solid."  Lavatvil 

CEBDUi.irY,  if  it  be  of  eood  faith  a^d  in  no  wise  affected,  is  a  very 
taking  disorder.  The  bonhommie  by  which  a  man  imposes  on  himself* 
wears  such  an  aspect  of  sincerity,  that  it  is  more  painful  to  misbelieve 
than  to  be  deceived.  The  great  influence  that  Lavater  exercises  over 
his  readers  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  this.  The  very  mention  of  his  name 
excites  a  laugh  from  those  who  have  never  read  and  from  those  who  have 
foiigotten  him ;  but  none  can  resist  persuasion  at  the  time  of  perusal.  Foi^ 
Ae  old  it  is  a  fascinatiog  book,  for  the  young  a  dangerous  one ;  it  is  writ- 
ten with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  contains  pretty  pictures  into  the 
bargain.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  little  folk, 
unless  parents  would  have  them  (and  I  have  seen  such)  most  unaccounta* 
bly  curious  about  the  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  noses  of  every  stranger  tiiat 
enters  the  room. 

Hiose  ^lort'CiUs  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  are  very  tempting : 
there  can  be  no  mode  imagined  for  ascertaining  characters  in  this  phy- 
sical way,  Uiat  will  not  attract  attention  and  become  more  or  less  po- 
paiar  for  a  time.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  or  rather  indeed  much 
to  be  hoped,  that  none  of  them  will  succeed.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
even  for  the  best  of  us  to  be  rendered  legible  in  this  summary  manner^ 
to  be  compelled 

"To  wear  our  hearts  upon  our  sleeves 
For  daws  to  peck  at,** 

and  to  have  an  impertinent  eye  discover  in  the  curl  of  one's  nose  some 
villanoas  propensity,  that  we  ourselves  had  been  unable  to  discover  at 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  The  consequence  of  such  a  gift  of  universal 
penetration  would  be,  that  the  world  would  go  masked:  "the  human 
face  divine"  would  be  no  more  visible,  but  would  remain  ensconced 
behind  some  screen  capable  of  defying  the  infernal  brood  of  physiogno- 
mists and  craniologists  for  ever.  In  short,  we  should  carry  our  he^s 
cased  in  steel,  in  brass,  or  some  such  thin^,  and,  instead  of  calling  for 
soap  to  wash  one's  face  of  a  morning,  it  is  the  blackssaith  we  should 
Vol.  UL  No.  14.^1832.  ^ 
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ttqmee  to  come  and  rivet  it»  or  t^e  other  tradesfolk  to  burnidi  or  to 
gild  it,  according  to  tiie  rank  of  the  owner,  and  the  value  of  his  skull- 
cap* What  a  revolution  would  ensue  from  this  cursed  new  lig^t!^- 
Only  conceive  an  assembly  of  petticoats  with  a  g^lt  ball  on  the  top  of 
each  instead  of  a  head  coiffed  i  la  Oreeque  or  a  la  JUadonue.  As  to 
the  ladies,  they  could  never  show  their  faces  in  such  a  state  of  a&ura— 
for  then  adieu,  coquetry,  prudery*  affe<ctation ! — ^the  happy  lover  would 
read  in  his  fair  one's  eyes  all  he  wanted,  and  the  sweet  hesitation  of 
tongue  would  be  banishdl  for  ever.  What  stnnwd  shifts  and  per- 
Blexities  would  the  professions  be  put  to !  Lawyers,  for  all  their  prover- 
oial  brass,  would  wear  the  back  of  their  wigs  before  to  conceal  their 
visacesy  and  yet  that  mode  would  be  dangerous,  as^  it  mi{;kt  leave 
displayed  behind  some  organs  not  to  the  credit  of  their  gravity*  The 
clergy,  especially  those  of  foreign  lands,  have  evidently  long  foreseen  the 
craniological  doctrine :  the  tonsujre  just  stops  at  the  ornn  of  amatori- 
ness,  leaving  it  concealed,  while  it  fully  displays  that  ^  charity.  We 
also  owe  to  them  the  invention  of  wies,  the  bitterest  enemies  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  ever  had  to  contend  with— so  that  we  may  reckon  them 
prepared  against  the  evil  effects  of  this  all-piercing  science.  The  medi- 
cal tribe  deserve  no  pity,  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
destructive  doctrines  we  lament;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  fail 
tiie  first  victims,  for  if  there  be  any  equity  in  organs,  that  of  quackery 
must  be  a  huge  one. 

The  worthy  professors  of  phjrsiognomy  and  its  sister  science  ought 
to  look  before  them,  and  consider  a  little,  ere  the^  proceed  thus  to 
set  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  ruin  the  whole  collection  of  hatters,  bar- 
bers, tutors,  and  cosmetic  doctors;  in  short,  all  the  fraternities  that  live 
by  adorning  the  outside  of  the  head.  They  themselves  must  be  anni- 
hilated in  the  end,  by  being  deprived  of  the  very  materials  to  wort 
upon ;  they  can  never  hope  to  make  a  skull  a  bone  of  contention  till 
it  is  hona-Me  a  bone,  and  nothing  but  one.  They  must  bid  good-bye 
to  living  neads,  which  shut  up  in  their  brass  and  silver  cases,  will 
make  altogether  the  most  nolished  generation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  great  many  advantages  must 
arise  from  the  innovation:  there  could  be  no  dissimulation  of  feature, 
no  sheep's  eyes,  nor  any  whispering,  or  kissing— metal  skulls  are  not 
favourable  to  such  operations.  Nor  could  there  be  any  secrets  of  im^ 
portance:  if  two  statesmen  were  but  to  lay  their  heaas  together,  the 
whole  town  would  hear  the  clatter.  Ana  what  would  be  a  ereater 
improvement  than  that  just  mentioned  there  could  be  no  pretending  to 
secrets  of  importance,  the  received  method  of  so  pretendine  being  ren- 
dered inconvenient — ^it  would  puzzle  Lord  Burleigh  to  shake  his  head 
three  times,  as  he  does  in  the  Critic,  were  it  enveloped  in  so  many 
stone  weight  of  solid  copper.  All  these  benefits,  however,  cannot  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  of  beii^  converted  into  a  set  of  walking  sauce- 
pans; so  let  us  be  contented  with  ignorance,  and  wear  our  fiices  in  the 
hroad  daylight 

AlthouSi^  we  may  justly  dread  to  see  these  arts  arrive  at  perfection, 
the  partial  cultivation  of  them  is  very  amusing.  They  form  an  end- 
less fund  of  conjecture,  experiment,  and  system,  quite  as  usefol,  and 
much  more  innocent,  than  dabbling  in  metaphysics.  To  rest  no  faitt 
in  them,  but  merely  to  catch  and  ^joy  coincidences,  will  furnish  de- 
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lightfhl  subjects  of  cogitation  for  iliuiy  a  vacant  hoar;  wfakh  besides 
can  be  most  easily  practised  at  the  times  when  vacancy  is  most  dis- 
tKeasiB^--4n  dissgreeable  company-4n  theatres  before  the  curtais 
rises  ■  in  mobs,  that  with  noise  and  odour  leave  no  sense  hot  the  eye  at 
Kberty— in  the  Moase  when  — — « is  on  his  legs.  In  short,  tiiis  habit  of 
observation,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  system,  is  a  pocket  companion, 
that  serves  to  amuse  and  occupy,  when  every  thing  else  fiuh.  Obsei''" 
vation  alone,  besides  that  its  ffleanimp  are  lost  to  the  memory,  can- 
not support  a  long  snccession  of  thought  by  itself,  it  catches  such  and 
suck  an  idea,  forms  such  and  such  an  opinion,  and  is  done.  But  this, 
when  carried  on  in  connexion  with  a  system,  not  only  estaUithes  every 
new  idea  in  its  proper  place  in  the  memory,  but  stirs  up  the  wh^de  miaSl 
to  thought  by  making  every  object,  be  it  ever  so  pretty,  relate  to  some 
one  greater.  The  mind  is  extremely  given  to  s^tematize,  it  is  its  n»> 
tare;  nor  has  it  a  tendency  more  useful,  nor  one  which  hw  been  nrore 
perniciously  abused. 

Nor  is  the  moral  tendency  of  these  studies  to  be  overlooked,  it 
has  been  before  mentioned  in  this  publicaticHi,  how  much  the  indvl^ 
gence  of  morbid  feeling  is  combated  by  the  discovery,  that  the  omui 
of  melancholy  is  the  same  with  that  of  cowardice.  And  Levator's  (foo- 
trine,  diat  the  hatntual  thoughts  and  propensities  of  the  mind  become 
de|ncted  in  the  countenance,  has,  to  my  own  knowledge,  arrested  youth 
in  an  unreflecting  career  of  licentiousness.  Few  people  are  consdods 
how  just  the  opimon  is,  and  how  little  the  accurate  observer  is  de- 
ceived :  many  that  pretend  to  good  bdiavtour  show  their  faces  without 
fears,  nor  suspect  that  they  are  at  all  betrayed  by  **  the  eye'^  of  Ana- 
statius,  **  round  which  the  word  rake  is  written  in  mfost  legible^  black 
letters."  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  argument  of  Ae  alterative  in- 
flnence  of  mind  upon  the  features  with  the  well-known  story  ef  Socrates 
and  the  phj]siognomist,  or  with  the  rules  that  assign  certain  propensi- 
ties to  tne  knmutable  parts  of  the  fece.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all 
the  mortiflcation  of  La  Trappe  would  fill  up  the  dangerous  <fiflyple  of  a 
Inxorious  chin,  or  that  any  de^e  of  humiliation  could  Imak  the 
bricige  of  a  Roman  nose.  For  oriffinal  character  the  stsrtionary  features 
must  be  consnltedr— the  forehead,  die  nose,  and  chin;  for  acquired, 
we  must  peruse  the  mutable  one»— the  eyes  and  mouth.  Poets  hai^ 
abused  the  eyes  for  bein^  notorious  traitors:  they  certainly  seem  euH- 
nently  formed  for  expression,  yet  I  think  we  are  apt  to  bestow  on  tfiem 
too  much  credit,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  to  all  pretty  informers.  They  am 
the  centre  to  which  the  motion  of  every  muscle  is  referred;  and,  after 
scanning  the  various  parts  of  the  fece,  we  seek  in  them  for  Ike  sum. 
iljid  tboo  thev  obtain  the  reputation  of  disclosing  what  in  redity  was 
elicited  Mm  the  several  other  features.  Take  an  eye  by  itself,  diatinct 
and  separate,  and  what  can  you  read  in  it?  Unconnected,  it  is  the 
most  insignifieant  of  tiie  features ;  from  a  nose,  a  chin,  a  mouth,  you  can 
conjecture  something,  but  from  an  eye  alone,  leaving  the  socket  out  of 
consideraUon,  not  one  inference  can  be  drawn.  Whsft  catt  pmnters 
make  of  an  eye  li-*NothiB^  ^~^7^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ex(nession  of  thenicture 
is  centered  In  short,  thts  niece  of  animal  mechanisukis  nought  but  a 
little  nrirnHw-taken  by  itselt  merely  brig^bt-4fiit  owing  all  its  beauty  and 
expression  to  the  objects  it  reflects.. 
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.  Tlie  Um  Beem  to  me  the  mogt  interesting  and  iBteUigent  contempla- 
tion.  Tnere  is  more  diversitj  in  them  than  in  any  other  feature ;  their 
outline  is  capable  of  marking  all  shades  from  the  highest  degree  of  seo- 
sibility  to  the  lowest  of  brutality ;  and  being  the  most  flexible  and  most 
i^tated»  they  undergo  more  chains  than  any  other  part  of  the  Tisaj^ 
Tne  nose  is  not  of  such  consequence— by  it  we  are  to  judge  of  a  passing 
face— of  one  at  a  distance;  it  consequently  expresses  tiie  common 
attribute  of  character,  the  only  one  we  have  need  to  perceive*  «Bat 
the  mouth  presents  itself  to  the  inspection  of  intimacy  and  friendshipi 
and  therefore  is  calculated  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  character  and 
temper,  which  it  imports  those  to  become  acouainted  with  who  live 
jnucn  toffether.  The  best  way  to  judge  of  a  triend  is  from  his  own 
mouth,— ^le  can  have  no  objection  to  the  mode.  In  people  of  great 
sensibility,  it  is  the  lips  that  first  feel  internal  agitation ;  the  fever  of 
anxiety  or  anger,  the  pallor  of  fear  or  despair,  are  communicated  to 
them  earlier  than  they  are  visible  in  the  eyes.  People  of  strong  feelings 
too  are  compelled  to  acquire  disNmulation,  and  it  is  over  the  eye  and 
muscle  of  the  cheek  thev  exert  it :  the  calm  face  and  blank  eye  contra- 
dict emotion^  the  tremulous  lip  betrays  it.  But  let  us  not  proceed  fur- 
ther in  these  minntuBj  for  fear  the  reader  should  suspect  we  are  but 
making  mouths  at  him. 

I'he  writer  of  this  article  once  took  the  trouble  to  form  a  system  rf 
Kps,  and  had  proceeded  pretty  iar  to  his  own  satisfaction,  when  the 
view  of  one  face  utterly  upset  his  card-fabric— it  was  that  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  pictures  and  busts  of  this  great  ardst,  among  them 
the  likeness  taken  by  himself,  represent  him  almost  without  an  upper 
lip;  his  mouth  is  represented  by  a  dark  stroke,  the  upper  nart  Axed 
seemingly  to  his  teetn.  This,  according  to  my  ideas,  was  inaicative  of 
an  utter  want  of  taste-Hi  defect  that  could  itiot,  by  any  stretch,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  celebrated  artist  1  supposed  it,  however,  to  express  a 
paucity  of  feeling;  and  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  have  had  but  little  beyond 
what  he  possessed  for  his  art  The  next  stumbling-block  was  that  of 
]>ryden:  his  face  is  eminently  poetical,  yet  1  should  have  expected 
delicacy  from  his  lips— ^nd  he  had  none,  a  want  of  delicacy  being  his 
chief  defect  This  'quality  is  <me  of  taste  more  than  of  temperament 
perhaps,  and  should  not  ble  inferred  directly.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  natural  want  of  delicacy  connected  with  the  exquisite  feeling  that 
produced  **  Alexander's  Feast"  There  was  a  sudden  coarseness  that 
sprang  up  in  that  regenerated  age,  first  overwhelming  the  elegant  man- 
ners and  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the  first  Charles,  and  then 
jrieiding  to  a  spirit  as  coarse,  though  at  the  (^posite  extremity  of  licen- 
tiousness. This  leads  me  to  a  face  from  which  I  received  a  stronger 
impression  than  from  any  other,  living  or  represented— it  is  that  of 
Lord  Strafford  by  Vandyke.  The  aspect  strikes  at  first  as  coarse, 
seemingly  pock-marked ;  but  such  rigour^  such  pride,  such  *<  beautiful 
disdain,''  and  in  fine,  such  nobility  Seems  to  burst  from  it,  that  I  can 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  inexorability  of  the  enemies  who  dreaded  him* 
The  picture  remains  in  m^  mind,  as  the  ideal  of  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man united;— perhaps  this  is  but  homage  to  the  painter,  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  was  not  more  to  the  man.  But  what  system  can  reconcile 
the  resemblance  of  men  of  most  opposite  characters  to  eadi  other?— 
Poussin  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  instance*    The  picture  of  the  former 
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in  the  Louvre,  |iaiiited  by  hiniBeif,  is  scarcely  to  be  distiiiffaished  from 
tiiose  of  the  Protector;  jet,  could  they  have  had  one  feeling  in  coni'- 
mon?  The  head  of  Epicurus  is  anotner  anomaly:  he  looks  the  most 
forlorn  of  mankind,  and  so  he  should  have  been  perhaps,  were  we  to 
conclude  from  the  natural  result  of  his  philosophy ;  but  the  light  in  which 
he  is  handed  down  to  us  by  history,  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  his  long 
melancholy  visage. 

Hie  countenances  of  the  ancients,  like  their  characters,  had  much 
national,  but  little  individual  variety,  which  fact  strongly  corroborates 
the  doctrine  of  the  efiect  of  sentiment  upon  feature.  Their  cast  of 
visage,  therefore,  still  remains  the  ideal  of  a  public  personage ;  heroes 
and  legislators  we  expect  to  see  moulded  after  the  Greek  and  Roman. 
But  the  arts  have  carried  this  reverence  too  far,  in  assigning  the  same 
form  to  female  beauty  and  manly  sensibility-^the  Grecian  outline  is 
perhaps  the  most  inexpressive  a  human  face  can  be  confined  in  well, 
that  is,  the  most  incapable  of  expressing  individual  passion.  The  Mars' 
and  Venuses  of  painting  are  very  marble ;  the  attempt  to  illumine  those 
hard-bound  faces  with  tenderness  and  passion  is  always  a  ludicrous 
failure.  In  the  famous  picture  by  Guenn,  of  ^neas  relating  his  ad- 
ventures to  Dido,  the  Trojan  hero  seems  as  if  he  were  snarling— the 
artist  meant  to  have  made  him  extremely  pathetic.  The  only  success- 
ful mode  of  depicting  on  canvass  the  private  passions  of  those  nations, 
is  to  do  it  negatively— -to  show  them  suppressed,  and  leave  them  to 
supposition ;  such  is  the  scene  of  Coriolanus  before  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther ere  he  yields ;  Brutus,  Leonidas,  &c.  To  represent  the  ancients 
with  modem  aspects  would  be  more  ridiculous— the  Brutuses  of  David 
are  all  Frenchmen  and  assassins,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  Roman  gran* 
deur  visible.  The  Tatius  of  the  same  painter  is  also  a  French  head, 
which  does  not  at  all  seem  to  fit  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer.  His 
Bdmulns  is  of  no  nation  under  the  sun,  it  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  cock 
crowing.  What  applies  to  our  nei^bours,  applies  to  us — ^there  must  be 
a  revolution  in  the  principles  of  art  with  respect  to  the  human  head,  ere 
any  tiling  great  can  be  produced  in  painting. 

It  is  surprising  that  physiognomy,  as  connected  with  the  arts,  has  not 
been  more  studied.  Theorists  are  in  the  habit  of  contemning  portrait- 
painting,  and  esteem  all  representations  of  the  face  as  portraits ;  conse- 
quentiy,  their  researches  have  been  directed  towards  the  rules  of  general 
ootiine  and  the  combination  of  colour.  There  is  little  to  be  hoped  from 
inquiries,  where  the  only  foundation  for  any  thing  like  a  principle  is  in 
appeals  to  a  refined  and  rare  species  of  taste.  Lavater's  pnysiognomical 
researches  are  far  less  fantastic,  but  they  are  more  laughed  at,  because  to 
perceiTe  liieir  gist  is  easy.  Any  doctrine  or  philosophy  that  is  obscure, 
should  take  care  to  be  so  in  all  its  part»-^t  will  then  at  least  be  respect- 
ed, for,  when  people  absolutely  know  nothing,  they  must  be  silent.  But 
let  tiiem  comprehend  the  smallest  particle,  they  think  themselves  enti- 
tled to  form  a  judgment,  and  an  aspect  of  simplicity  and  candour  is  sure 
to  tncur  the  ridicule  of  the  many.  Y. 


(   ifls  ) 


THE  HAUirCH  OF  VBUlSOir. 

At  Number  One  dwelt  Captain  Drew» 
Oe<m;e  Benson  dwelt  at  Number  Two : 

(The  street  we'll  not  now  mentiaii) 
fhe  latter  stunn'd  the  King's  Bench  bar. 
The  former,  being  lamed  in  war. 

Sung  small  upon  a  pennon. 

Tom  Blewit  knew  them  both— than  be 
None  deeper  in  the  n:^stei7 

Of  culinaty  knowledge ; 
From  Turtle  soup  to  Stilton  cheese. 
Apt  student,  tskmr  his  degrees 

in  Un.  Bundle's  College. 

Benson  to  dine  invited  Tom : 
Proud  of  an  invitation  from 

A  boat  who  "spread"  so  nicel^^ 
Tom  answer'd,  ere  the  iiik  was  dxff 
*'  Extromely  bapp^^— come  on  Fri- 

Day  next,  at  ux  precisely." 

Blewit,  with  expectation  fraught, 
Drove  up  at  nx,  each  savouiy  thought 

Ideal  tuibot  rich  in : 
But,  ere  he  reach'd  the  winning-post. 
He  saw  a  Haunch  of  Ven'son  roast 

Down  in  the  next-door  kitchen. 

<*  Hey !  Zounds !  what's  this  ?  a  haunch  at  Drew'p  ? 
I  must  drop  in :  I  cant  refuse : 

To  pass  were  downright  treason: 
To  cut  Ned  Benson's  not  quite  staunch ; 
Bui  the  provocative— 41  haunch! 

Zounds!  it's  the  first  this  season! 

«Ven^K>n,tlKm'rt  miner  I'll  talk  no  mora^' 
Then,  rapping  thrice  at  Benson's  door, 

<*  John,  I'm  in  such  a  hurry ! 
Do  tell  your  master  that  my  aunt 
Is  paralytic,  quite  aslant, 

I  must  be  off  for  Suney." 

Now  Tom  at  next  door  makes  a  din — 

« Is  Captiun  Drew  at  home  ?'*-^  Walk  in"— 

«  Drew,  how  d'ye  do  ?"— w  what !  Blewit  r ' 
**  Yes,  t— you've  ask'd  me,  many  a  day» 
To  drop  in»  in  a  quiet  wav. 

So  now  I'm  €»me  to  do  it" 

« I'm  very  riad  yowhsve,"  ttid  Brcv^ 
«I've  notlwig  but  an  Iriah  sttw— " 

Quoth  Tom  (aside)  *<Nq  matter^ 
« 'Twon't  do— my  stomach's  up  to  that,— 
'Twill  lie  by,  till  the  lucid  ikt 

Comes  quiv'ring  on  the  plstter." 

*' You  see  your  dinner,  Tom,"  Drew  cried* 
"  No,  but  I  don't  though,"  Tom  replied : 

« I  smok'd  below,"—"  What  f" — "  Ven'son— 
A  haunch" — **  Oh !  true,  it  is  not  nune ; 
My  neighbour  baa  aome  friends  to  dine  :<— "    • 

<*  Your  neighbour !  who  f**— <*  Geoige  Benson, 
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^  His  chimaey  mokedi  the  scene  to  chuifpe* 
I  let  him  have  my  kitchen  nuive 

While  his  was  newly  polish'd: 
The  Ven'son  you  observea  below, 
Went  home  just  half  an  hour  a^ : 

I  guess  it's  now  demdUsh'd. 

"Torn,  why  that  look  of  doubtful  dresd  f 
Come,  help  yourself  to  salt  and  bread. 

Don't  sit  with  hands  and  knees  up ; 
But  dine,  for  once,  off  Irish  stew. 
And  read  the  *Dog  and  Shadow'  through, 

When  next  you  open  JEsop." 


TABLE-TALK. — ^NO,  II. 

On  Oreat  and  LUtle  Things. 

**  These  litUe  tlungs  are  great  to  Httle  man."    Gouuaina. 

The  great  and  the  little  have,  no  doabt,  a  real  existence  in  the  na- 
tare  of  things:  but  thej  both  find  pretty  much  the  same  level  in  tiie 
mind  of  man.  It  is  a  common  measure,  which  does  not  always  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  objects  it  represents. 
It  has  a  certain  interest  to  spare  for  certain  things  (and  no  more),  ac- 
cording to  its  humour  and  capacity ;  and  neither  likes  to  be  stinted  ii| 
its  allowance,  nor  to  muster  up  an  unusual  share  of  sympathy,  just  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Perhaps  if  we  could  recollect  distinctly,  we 
Aould  discover  that  the  two  things  that  have  affected  us  most  in  ihh 
course  of  our  lives  have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest,  and  the  other 
of  the  smallest  possible  consequence.  To  let  that  pass  as  too  fine  a 
speculation,  we  know  well  enough  that  rerj  trifling  circumstances  do 
give  OS  great  aad  daily  annoyance,  and  as  often  prove  too  much  for  our 
iriulosoi^y  and  forbearance»  as  matters  of  the  highest  moment  A 
lump  of  soot  spoiling  a  man's  dinner,  a  plate  of  toast  falling  in  the 
ashes,  the  being  disappointed  of  a  riband  to  a  cap  or  a  ticket  for  a  ball, 
have  led  to  serious  and  almost  tragical  consequences.  Friends  not 
unfrecfuently  fall  out  and  never  meet  acain  for  some  idle  misunder- 
stan^g,  "  some  trick  not  worth  an  es;^''  who  have  stood  the  shock  of 
Serious  differences  of  opinion  and  clashing  interests  in  life ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Tatler,  to  prove  that  if  a  married  couple 
do  not  quarrel  about  some  point  in  the  first  instance  not  worth  contest* 
lag,  thej  will  seldom  find  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  quarrel  about 
I  question  of  real  importance.  Grave  divines,  great  statesmen,  and 
deep  philosophers,  are  put  out  of  their  way  b^  verv  little  thines:  nay, 
disoneet,  worthy  people,  without  any  pretensions  but  to  good-nature 
and  common  sense,  readily  surrender  the  happiness  of  their  whole  lives 
sooner  than  give  up  an  opinion  to  which  uiey  have  committed  them- 
8elves»  thoueh  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the  mere  turn  of  a  featiier  which 
side  they  should  take  in  the  argument  It  is  the  being  baulked  or 
thwartea  in  any  thing  that  constitutes  the  ^evance,  the  unpardonable 
aftont,  not  the  value  of  the  thing  to  which  we  had  made  up  our 
ttindi.  Is  it  that  we  despise  little  things ;  that  we  are  not  prepared  for 
them ;  that  they  ttk»  us  in  our  careless,  unguarded  moments,  and  teazc 
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us  out  of  our  ordinary  patience  by  their  petty,  incessant,  insect  warfare, 
buzzing  about  us  and  stinging  us  like  gnats;  so  that  we  can  neither  get 
rid  of  nor  grapple  with  them,  whereas  we  collect  all  our  fortitude  and 
resolution  to  meet  evils  of  greater  ma^itude?  Or  is  it  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain stream  of  irritability  that  is  continually  fretting  upon  the  wheels  of 
life,  which  finds  sufficient  food  to  i>lay  with  in  straws  and  feathers,  while 
^reat  objects  are  too  much  for  it,  either  choke  it  up,  or  divert  its  course 
into  serious  and  thoughtful  interest?  Some  attempt  might  be  made  to 
explain  this  in  the  following  manner. 

One  is  always  more  vexed  at  losing  a  game  of  any  sort  bj  a  sin^e 
hole  or  ace,  than  if  one  has  never  had  a  chance  of  winning  it.  This 
is  no  doubt  in  part  or  chiefly  because  the  prospect  of  success  irritates 
the  subsequent  disappointment.  But  people  have  been  known  to 
pine  and  fall  sick  irom  holding  the  next  number  to  the  twenty 
thousand  pound  prize  in  the  lottery.  Now  this  could  only  arise 
from  their  bein^  so  near  winning  in  fancy,  from  there  seeming  to  be 
so  thin  a  partition  between  them  and  success.  When  they  were 
within  one  of  the  right  number,  why  could  they  not  have  takm 
the  next—- 4t  was  so  easy:  this  haunts  their  minds  and  will  not 
let  them  rest,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  reasoning.  It 
is  that  the  will  here  has  a  slight  imaginary  obstacle  to  surmount  to  at- 
tain its  end ;  it  should  appear  it  had  only  an  exceedingly  trifline  effort 
to  make  for  this  purpose,  that  it  was  absolutely  in  its  power  (nad  it 
known)  to  seize  the  envied  prize,  and  it  is  continually  harasung  itself 
by  making  the  obvious  transition  from  one  number  to  the  other,  when 
it  is  too  late.  That  is  to  say,  the  will  acts  in  proportion  to  its  fancied 
p)wer,  to  its  superiority  over  immediate  obstacles.  Now  in  little  or 
indifferent  matters  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  its 
own  way,  and  therefore  a  disappointment  vexes  it  the  more.  It  g^rows 
angry  according  to  the  insignificance  of  the  occasion,  and  frets  itself 
to  death  about  an  object,  merely  because  from  its  verjr  futility  there 
can  be  supposed  to  be  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  attainment, 
nor  any  thing  more  required  for  this  purpose  than  a  determination  of 
the  will.  The  being  baulked  of  this  throws  the  mind  off  its  balance, 
or  puts  it  into  what  is  called  a  passion;  and  as  nothing  but  an  act  of 
voluntary  power  still  seems  necessary  to  get  rid  of  every  impediment, 
we  indulge  our  violence  more  and  more,  and  heighten  our  impatience 
by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.  The  object  is  the  same  as  it  was,  but 
we  are  no  longer  as  we  were.  The  blood  is  heated,  the  muscles  are 
strained.  The  feelings  are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  aeony  with  the  vain 
strife.  The  temper  is  tried  to  the  utmost  it  will  bear;  The  more 
contemptible  the  object  or  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  it,  the  more 
are  we  provoked  at  beine  hindered  by  them.  It  looks  like  witchcraft 
We  fancy  there  is  a  spell  upon  us,  so  that  we  are  hampered  by  straws 
and  entangled  in  cobwebs.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  fatality  about 
our  affairs.  It  is  evidently  done  on  purpose  to  plague  us.  A  demon 
is  at  our  elbow  to  torment  and  defeat  us  in  every  thing,  even  in  the 
smallest  things.  We  see  him  sitting  and  mocking  us,  and  we  rave 
and  gnash  our  teeth  at  him  in  return.  It  is  particularly  hard  that  we 
cannot  succe^  in  any  one  point,  however  trifling,  that  we  set  our 
hearts  on.  We  are  the  sport  of  imbecility  and  mischance.  We  make 
another  desperate  effort,  and  fly  9ut  into  all  the  extravagance  of  im- 
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potent  rtge  once  mere.  Our  anger  runs  away  witb  our  reason,  be* 
caase,  as  there  is  little  to  give  it  birth,  there  la  nothing  to  check  it  or 
recall  ua  to  our  senses  in  the  prospect  of  consequences.  We  take  up 
and  rend  in  pieces  the  mere  toys  of  humour,  as  the  gusts  of  wind  take 
up  and  whirl  about  chaff  and  stubble.  Passion  plays  the  tyrant  in  a 
grand  tragic-comic  style,  over  the  Lilliputian  difficulties  and  petty  dis- 
appointnients  it  has  to  encounter,  gives  way  to  all  the  fretlulness  of 
mef  and  all  tlie  turbulence  of  resentment,  makes  a  fuss  about  no- 
Uiins  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about«-when  an  im- 
pending calamity,  an  irretrievable  loss,  would  instantly  bring  it  to  its 
recollection,  ana  tame  it  in  its  preposterous  career.  A  man  may  be  in 
a  i^at  passion  and  give  himself  stranse  airs  at  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
game  at  ball,  for  instance;  may  rage  like  a  wild  beast,  and  be  reiuly  to- 
dash  his  head  against  the  wall  about  nothing,  or  about  that  which  he 
will  lau^  at  the  next  minute,  and  think  no  more  of  ten  minutes  after, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  good  smart  blow  from  the  ball,  the  effects  of 
which  he  might  feel  as  a  serious  inconvenience  for  a  month,  would 
calm  him  directly-^ 

*<  Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping." 

The  truth  is,  we  pamper  little  griefe  into  great  ones,  and  bear  great 
ones  as  well  as  we  can.    We  can  afford  to  dally  and  play  tricks  with 
the  one,  but  the  others  we  have  enough  to  do  with,  witnout  any  of  the 
wantonness  and  bombast  of  passion — without  the  swaggering  oi  Pistol, 
or  the  insolence  of  Kin^  Cambyses'  vein.    To  great  evils  we  submit, 
we  resent  little  provocations,     i  have  before  now  been  disappointed  of 
a  hundred  pound  job,  and  lost  half-a-crown  at  rackets  on  the  same  day, 
and  been  more  mortified  at  the  latter  than  the  former.    That  which  is 
lasting  we  share  with  the  future,  we  defer  the  consideration  of  till  to- 
morrow :  that  which  belongs  to  the  moment  we  drink  up  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, before  die  spirit  evaporates.    We  probe  minute  mischiefs  to 
the  quick ;  we  lacerate,  tear,  and  mangle  our  bosoms  with  misfortune's 
finest,  brittJest  point,  and  wreak  our  vengeance  on  ourselves  and  it  for  . 
good  and  all.     Small  pains  are  more  manageable,  more  within  our 
reach ;  we  can  fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  them,  can  turn  tbem 
into  any  shape,  can  twist  and  torture  them  how  we  please: — a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  eye,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  only  irritates  the  part,  and  leaves 
us  strength  enough  to  quarrel  and  set  out  of  all  patience  with  it: — a 
heavy  blow  stuns  and  takes  away  all  power  of  sense  as  well  as  of  re- 
sistance.   The  great  and  mighty  reverses  of  fortune,  like  the  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  may  be  said  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  reason  along 
with  them :  they  seem  unavoidable  and  remediless,  and  we  submit  to 
them  without  murmuring  as  to  a  fatal  necessity.    The  magnitude  of 
the  events,  in  which  we  may  happen  to  be  concerned,  fills  the  mind^ 
and  carries  it  out  of  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  page  of  history.    Our 
thoughts  are  expanded  with  the  scene  on  which  we  have  to  act,  and 
lend  us  strength  to  disregard  our  own  personal  share  in  it.    Some  men 
are  indifferent  to  the  stroke  of  fate,  as  before  and  after  earthquakes 
there  is  a  calm  in  the  air.    From  die  commanding  situation  whence 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  things,  they  look  down  at  them- 
<^lves  as  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  can  abstract  their  minds  from 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  by  the  aid  of  its  very  violence.    They  arev 
Vol.  ra.  No.  14.— 1822.  » 
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prelected*  in  the  tf  ploston  of  events,  into  a  different  sphere,  far  from 
their  former  thoughts,  purposes,  and  passions.  The  greatness  of  the 
change  anticipates  the  slow  eQects  of  time  and  reflection :  4lieT  at 
once  contemplate  themselves  from  an  immense  distance,  and  look  up 
with  speculative  wonder  at  the  heiriit  on  which  they  stood.  Had  the 
downfall  been  less  complete,  it  woum  have  been  more  galling  and  borne 
with  less  resianation,  because  there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  remedy- 
ing it  by  farther  efforts  and  farther  endurance-<-but  pasi  cure,  paM  hope. 
It  IS  chiefly  this  cause  (together  with  something  of  constitutional  charac- 
ter) which  has  enabled  the  greatest  man  in  modern  historv  to  bear  his 
reverses  of  fortune  with  gay  magnanimity,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the 
empire  of  the  world  with  as  little  discomposure  as  if  he  had  been  pUying 
a  game  at  chess.*  This  does  not  prove  by  our  theory  that  he  did  not  use 
to  fly  into  violent  passions  widi  Talleyrand  for  plaguing  him  with  bad 
news  when  things  went  wrong.  He  was  mad  at  uncertain  forebodings 
of  disaster,  but  resigned  to  its  consummation.  A  man  may  dislike  imper- 
tinence»  yet  have  no  quarrel  with  necessity ! 

There  is  another  consideration  that  may  take  off  our  wonder  at  the 
firmness  with  which  the  principles  in  great  vicissitudes  of  foKune  bear 
their  fate,  which  is,  that  they  are  in  the  secret  of  its  operations,  and 
know  that  what  to  others  appears  chance-medley  was  unavoidable. 
The  clearness  of  their  perception  of  all  the  circumstances  converts  the 
uneasiness  of  doubt  into  certainty:  they  have  not  the  qualms  of  con- 
science which  their  admirers  have,  who  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  event 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  leaders,  and  how  much  to  unforeseen  accidents: 
they  are  aware  eitlier  that  the  result  was  not  to  be  helped,  or  that  they 
did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it 

■  ••  Si  Peigama  dextra 

Defendi  possent,  etiani  hac  dcfensa  ftiissenf 

It  is  the  mist  and  obsauritv  through  which  we  view  objaets  that  makes 
lis  fancy  thev  might  have  been,  or  might  still  be  otherwise.  The  pre- 
cise knowled|ee  of  antecedents  and  consej^uents  makes  men  practical 
as  well  as  jdiuoso^ical  NeceB8arianB.r-«lt  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge 
which  is  the  principle  and  soul  of  (^mbling,  and  of  all  games  of  chance 
or  partial  skill.  The  supposition  is,  that  the  issue  is  uncertain,  and 
that  there  is  no  positive.means  of  ascertaining  it.  It  is  dependent  on 
the  turn  of  a  die,  on  the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny:  to  be  fair,  it  must 
be  a  lottery;  there  is  no  knowing  but  by  the  event;  and  it  is  this 
which  keeps  the  interest  alive,  and  works  up  the  passion  little  short  of 
madness.  There  is  all  the  aeitation  of  suspense,  all  the  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  sood  and  bad  success,  all  the  eagerness  of  desire, 
without  the  possibiaty  of  reducing  this  to  calculation,  that  is,  of  sub- 
jecting the  increased  action  of  the  will  to  a  known  rule,  or  restraining 
the  excesses  of  passion  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  We  see  no  cause 
beforehand  why  the  run  of  the  cards  should  not  be  in  our-  favour.*-- 
we  will  hear  ot  none  afterwards  why  it  should  not  have  been  sa  As  in 
the  absence  of  all  data  to  jud^ne  by,  we  wantonljr  fill  up  the  blank  with 
the  most  extravagaiU  expectatmns,  so,  when  all  is  over,  we  ofostiBately 
recur  to  the  chance  we  had  previously.  There  is  nothina  to  tame  us 
down  to  the  event,  noti&ing  to  reconcile  us  to  our  hard  Iuul*  for  so  ve 

*  Hiis&Ntf  was  wfitteniaJsnusiy,  1831. 
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think  it.    We  tee  no  reason  wkj  we  failed  fand  there  waa  none*  any 
more  than  wh  j  we  should  succeed)— we  thinK  that,  reason  apart,  our 
will  is  the  next  best  thing;  we  still  try  to  have  it  our  own  waj«  and 
fret,  torment,  and  harrow  oorsehres  op  with  vain  imaginations  to  effect 
impoesibilities.*    We  play  the  game  over  a^in:  we  wonder  how  it 
wasjKwsiblefor  us  to  fail.    We  turn  our  brain  with  straining  at  con- 
tradictions, and  striving  to  make  things  what  they  are  not,  or  in  other 
words,  to  subject  the  course  of  nature  to  our  fantastical  wishes.    "If  U 
had  been  so — if  we  had  done  such  and  such  a  t/ti?i^"— we  try  it  in  a  thou- 
Basd  different  ways,  and  are  just  as  far  off  the  mark  as  ever.    We  ap* 
pealed  to  chance  in  the  first  instance,  and  yet,  when  it  has  decided 
against  as,  we  will  not  give  in,  and  sit  down  contented  with  our  loss, 
bot  refuse  to  submit  to  any  thing  but  reason,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.    In  drawing  two  straws,  for  example,  to  see  which 
18  iht  longest,  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  we  should  fix  upon  the 
wrong  one,  it  was  so  easy  to  have  fixed  upon  the  other,  nay,  at  one  time 
we  wo-e  goine  to  do  it — if  we  had — ^the  mind  thus  runs  oiack  to  what 
was  so  possible  and  feasible  at  one  time,  while  the  thing  was  pending, 
and  would  fain  give  a  bias  to  causes  so  slender  and  insignificant,  as  the 
akittle-player  bends  his  body  to  ^re  a  bias  to  the  bowl  he  has  already 
delivered  nrom  his  hand,  not  considering  that  what  is  once  determined, 
be  the  causes  ever  so  trivial  or  evanescent,  is  in  the  individual  instance 
unalterable.    Indeed,  to  be  a  great  philosopher,  in  tiie  practical  and 
moat  important  sense  of  the  terra,  little  more  seems  necessary  than  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  which  the  wise  man  repeated 
to  the  dau^ter  of  King  Cophetna,  That  if  a  thing  is,  it  is,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it! 

We  often  make  life  unhappy  in  wishinff  things  to  have  turned  out 
otherwise  than  they  did.  merely  because  that  is  possible  to  the  imagi- 
nation which  is  impossime  in  fact.    I  remember,  when  L ^s  farce 

was  damned  (for  damned  it  was,  that's  certain),  I  used  to  dream*  every 
flight  for  a  month  after  (and  then  I  vowed  I  would  t>lague  myself  no 
WMire  about  it)  that  it  was  revived  at  one  of  the  Minor  or  provincial 
theatres  with  great  success,  that  such  and  such  retrenchments  and  alte- 
rationa  had  been  made  in  it,  and  that  it  was  thought  it  might  do  at  the 
oiker  House.  I  had  heard,  indeed,  (this  was  told  in  confidence  to  L  ■  j 
that  Gentleman  Lewis  was  present  on  the  night  of  its  performance,  ana 
said*  that  if  he  had  had  it,  he  would  have  made  it,  bv  a  few  judicious 
curtailments,  ^  the  most  popular  little  thing  that  had  been  broueht  out 
for  some  time."  How  often  did  I  conjure  up  in  recollection  the  fuH 
diapason  of  applause  at  the  end  of  the  Prologue,  and  hear  my  ingenious 
friend  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit  roar  with  laughter  at  his  own  wit! 
Then  I  dwelt  with  forced  complacency  on  some  part  in  which  it  had 
been  doing  well :  tiien  we  would  consider  (in  concert)  whether  the  long;, 
tedious  opera  of  the  TVaoeOers,  which  preceded  it,  had  not  tired  people 
beforehand,  so  that  they  had  not  spirits  left  for  the  quaint  and  spark- 
ling *  wit  skirmishes"  of  the  dialc^e ;  and  we  all  agreed  it  might  have 

gone  down  after  a  Tragedy,  except  L himself,  who  swore  he  had 

no  hopes  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  knew  the  name  of  the 

*  Loiiiig  ganiestem  thus  become  despeiate,  because  the  continued  and  violent  M- 
tatum  of  me  will  against  a  nin  of  ill  luck  drives  it  to  extremity,  and  makes  it  bid  *»• 
ance  to  common  sense  and  erery  consadenlion  of  pfudoicc  opseff-bitrrsst. 
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hero,  whcA  it  came  to  be  discovered,  could  not  be  got  over.  Mr.  H-— , 
thou  wert  damned !  Bright  shone  the  morning  on  tiie  Dlay-bills  that  an- 
nounced thy  appearance,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  buzz  of  per> 
^ons  asking  one  another  if  they  would  eo  to  see  Mr.  H  ,  and  answer- 
ing that  they  would  certainly:  but  before  night  the  gaiety,  not  of  the 
author,  but  of  his  friends  and  the  town  was  eclipsed,  for  thou  wert 
damned  !  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  migbtst  have  lived. 
But  thou  didst  come  to  an  untimely  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  name  to  pass  them  off! 

In  this  manner  we  go  back  to  the  critical  minutes  on  which  the  torn 
of  our  fate,  or  that  of  any  one  else  in  whom  we  are  interested,  depended; 
try  them  over  again  with  new  knowledge  and  sharpened  sensibilitr; 
apd  thus  think  to  alter  what  is  irrevocable,  and  ease  for  a  moment  the 
pang  of  lasting  regret.    So  in  a  game  at  rackets*  ^to  compare  small 
things  with  great)  I  think  if  at  such  a  point  I  had  followed  up  mj 
success,  if  I  had  not  been  too  secure  or  over-anxious  in  another  paii 
if  I  had  played  for  such  an  opening,  in  short,  if  I  had  done  any  thing 
but  what  I  did  and  what  has  proved  unfortunate  in  the  result,  the 
chances  were  all  in  my  favour.    But  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  in  the  other  case,  that  I  interpret  it 
so  readily  to  my  own  advantage.    I  have  sometimes   lain  awake  a 
whole  night,  trying  to  serve  out  the  last  ball  of  an  interesting  game  in 
a  particular  corner  of  the  court,  which  I  had  missed  from  a  nervouB 
feeling.    Rackets  (I  might  observe  for  the  sake  of  the  uninformed 
reader)  is,  like  any  other  athletic  game,  very  much  a  thing  of  skill  and 
practice:  but  it  is  also  a  thing  of  opinion,  /' subject  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."    If  you  think  you  can  win,  you  can  win.     Faith  is  neces- 
sary to  victory.    If  you  hesitate  in  striking  at  the   ball,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  you  miss  it      If   you    are  apprehensive  of  committing 
some  particular  error  (such  as  striking  the  ball  foul)  you  will  be 
nearly  sure  to  do  it     While  thinking  of  that  which  you  are  so  earnest- 
ly bent  upon  avoiding,  your  hand  mechanically  follows  the  strongest 
idea,  and  obeys  the  imagination  rather  than  the  intention  of  the  striker. 
A  run  of  luck  is  a  forerunner  of  success,  and  courage  is  as  much 
wanted  as  skill.    No  one  is  however  free  from  nervous  sensations  at 
times.    A  good  player  may  not  be  able  to  strike  a  single  stroke  if  an- 
other comes  into  the  court  that  he  has  a  particular  dread  of;  and  it  fre- 
quently so  happens,  that  a  player  cannot  beat  another  even,  though  he 
can  give  half  the  game  to  an  equal  player,  because  he  has  some  associ- 
ations of  iealousy  or  personal  pique  against  the  first  which  he  has  not 
towards  the  last    8ea  hmc  hactentia.    Chess  is  a  game  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  have  not  comprehension  enough  to  play  it    But  I  believe, 
though  it  is  so  much  less  a  thing  of  chance  than  science  or  skill,  eager 
players  pass  whole  nights  in  marching  and  counter-marching  their 
men  ana  check-mating  a  successful  adversary,   supposing  that  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  game,  they  had  determined  upon  making  a  parti- 
cular move  instead  of  the  one  which  they  actually  did  make.    I  have 
heard  a  story  of  two  persons  playing  at  backgammon,  one  of  whom 

•  Some  of  the  poets  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  would  often  set  out  on  » 
mnule  by  observing^ — *'  So  in  Arabia  have  I  seen  a  Phcenix '."  I  confess  my  illustrations 
iuce  of  a  more  homely  and  hupible  nature. 
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vas  80  enraged  at  losing  his  match  at  a  particular  point  of  the  game^ 
that  he  took  the  board  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  It  fell  upon 
the  head  of  one  of  the  passensjers  in  the  street,  who  came  up  to  demand 
instant  satisfaction  for  the  sJfront  and  injurj  he  had  sustained.  The 
losing  gamester  only  asked  him  if  he  understood  backgammon,  and 
finding  that  he  did,  said,  that  if  upon  seeing  the  state  of  the  same  he 
did  not  excuse  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct,  he  would  give  nim  any 
other  satisfaction  he  wished  for.  The  tables  were  accordingly  brought, 
and  the  situation  of  the  two  contending  parties  being  explained,  the 
gentleman  put  up  his  sword,  and  went  away  perfectly  satisfied.— 
To  return  from  this,  which  to  some  will  seem  a  digression,  and  to 
others  will  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  I  am  insisting;  on. 

It  is  not  then  the  value  of  the  object,  but  the  time  and  pains  bestowed 
upon  it,  that  determines  the  sense  and  degree  of  our  loss.  Many  mea 
set  their  minds  only  on  trifles,  and  have  not  a  compass  of  soul  to  take  an 
interest  in  any  thing  truly  great  and  important  beyond  forms  and  minuticB. 
Such  persons  are  really  men  of  little  minds,  or  may  be  complimented  with 
the  title  of  great  chilciren, 

"  Pleased  with  a  feather,  tickled  with  a  straw." 
Larger  objects  elude  their  srasp,  while  they  fasten  eagerly  on  the  light 
and  insignificant  They  fidget  themselves  and  others  to  death  with 
incessant  anxiety  about  nothing.  A  part  of  their  dress  that  is  awry 
keeps  them  in  a  fever  of  restlessness  and  impatience ;  they  sit  picking 
their  teeth,  or  paring  their  nails,  or  stirrins  the  fire,  or  brushing  a  speck 
of  dirt  off  their  coats,  while  the  house  or  tne  world  tumbling  about  their 
ears  would  not  rouse  them  from  their  morbid  insensibility.  They  cannot 
sit  still  on  their  chairs  for  their  lives,  though,  if  there  were  any  thing 
for  them  to  do,  they  would  become  immoveable.  Their  nerves  are  aa 
irritable  as  their  imaginations  are  callous  and  inert.  They  are  addicted 
to  an  inveterate  habit  of  littleness  and  perversity,  which  rejects  every 
other  motive  to  action  or  object  of  contemplation  but  the  daily,  teaz- 
ing,  contemptible,  familiar,  favourite  sources  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction. When  they  are  of  a  sanguine  instead  of  a  morbid  tem- 
perament, they  become  quidnuncs,  and  virtuosos-— collectors  of  cater- 
pillaj^  and  odd  volumes,  makers  of  fishing-rods  and  curious  in  watch- 
chains.  Will  W^imble  dabbled  in  this  way,  to  his  immortal  honour. 
But  many  others  have  been  less  successful.  There  are  those  who  build 
their  fame  on  epigrams  or  epitaphs,  and  others  who  devote  their  lives 
to  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  little.  Some  poets  compose  and  sing 
their  own  verses.  Which  character  would  they  have  us  think  most 
highly  of — ^the  poet  or  the  musician  ?  The  Great  is  One.  Some  there 
are  who  feel  more  pride  in  sealing  a  letter  with  a  head  of  Homer  than 
ever  that  old  blind  bard  did  in  reciting  his  Iliad.  These  raise  a  huge 
opinion  of  themselves  out  of  nothing,  as  there  are  those  who  shrink 
from  their  own  merits  into  the  shade  of  unconquerable  humility.  I 
know  one  person  at  least,  who  would  rather  be  the  author  of  an  un- 
successful farce  than  of  a  successful  tragedy.  Rq)eated  mortification 
has  produced  an  inverted  ambition  in  his  mind,  and  made  failure  the 
bitter  test  of  desert.  He  cannot  lift  his  drooping  head  to  gaze  on  the 
gaudy  crown  of  popularity  placed  within  his  reacn,  but  casts  a  pensive. 
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riveted  look  doumwardg  to  the  modest  flowera  wUch  the  iiiiiltit&d« 
trample  under  their  feet.  If  he  had  a  piece  likely  to  8Qcceed»  coming 
out  under  all  advantages*  he  would  damn  it  by  some  ill-timed,  vrilfiil 
jest,  and  lose  the  favour  of  the  public,  to  preserve  the  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal identitv.  **  Misfortune,'^  Shakspeare  says,  "  brings  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bedfellows:"  and  it  makes  our  thoughts  traitors 
to  ourselvesd — It  is  a  maxim  with  many— k<<  Take  care  of  Oie  penee^  and 
ike  pounds  unit  take  care  of  themselvesJ*^  Those  only  put  it  in  practice 
Buccessfully  who  think  more  of  the  pence  than  of  the  pounds.  To  8uch» 
a  large  sum  is  less  than  a  small  one.  Great  speculations,  great  returns 
are  to  them  extravagant  or  imaginary :  a  few  hundreds  a  year  are  some- 
thing snug  and  comfortable.  Persons  who  have  been  used  to  a  pet^, 
huckstering. way  of  life  cannot  enlarge  their  apprehensions  to  a  notion 
•f  any  thing  better.  Instead  of  launching  out  into  greater  expense 
and  liberality  with  the  tide  of  fortune*  they  draw  back  with  the  fear  of 
consequences,  and  think  to  succeed  on  a  broader  scale  bv  dint  of  mean- 
ness and  parsimony.  My  Uncle  Toby  frequently  caoght  Trim  stand- 
ing up  behind  his  chair,  when  he  had  told  him  to  be  seated.  What  the 
corporal  did  out  of  respect,  others  would  do  out  of  servility.  The 
menial  character  does  not  wear  out  in  three  or  four  generations.  You 
tannot  keep  some  people  out  of  the  kitchen,  merely  because  their 
rrandfathers  or  grandmothera  came  out  of  it.  A  poor  man  and 
his  wife  walking  along  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland-place,  he 
said  to  her  peevishly,  "  AVhat  is  the  use  of  walking  alone  these 
fine  streets  and  squares?  Let  us  turn  down  some  alley!"  He 
felt  he  should  be  more  at  home  there.    L  said  of  an  old  ac- 

quaintance of  his,  that  when  he  was  young,  he  wanted  to  be  a  tailor, 
but  had  not  spirit!  This  is  the  misery  of  unequal  matches.  The 
woman  cannot  easily  forget,  or  think  that  others  forget,  her  oriein ;  and 
with  perhaps  superior  sense  and  beauty,  keeps  painfully  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  worse  when  she  braves  this  conscious  feeling,  and  dis- 
plays all  the  insolence  of  the  upstart  and  affected  fine  lady.  But 
shouldst  thou  ever,  my  Infelice,  grace  my  home  with  thy  loved  pre- 
sence, as  thou  hast  cheered  my^  hopes  with  thy  smile,  thou  wilt  con- 
quer all  hearts  with  thy  prevailing  gentleness,  and  I  will  show  the 
world  what  Shaksoeare's  women  were!--^ome  gallants  set  their  hearts 
on  princesses;  otners  descend  in  imagination  to  women  of  quality; 
others  are  mad  after  opera -singers.    For  my  part,  I  am  shy  even  o( 

actresses,  and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  card  with  Madame  V . 

I  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes  $  but  for  a  list  of  humble  beau- 
ties, servant-maids  and  shepherd-girls,  with  their  red  elbows,  hard 
hands,  black  stockings,  and  mob*caps,  I  couM  furnish  out  a  gallery 
equal  to  Cowley's,  and  paint  them  half  as  well.  Oh !  might  I  but  at- 
tempt a  description  of  some  of  them  in  pontic  prose,  Don  Joan  would 
forget  his  Julia,  and  Mr.  Davison  might  both  print  and  publish  this 
volume.  I  agree  so  far  with  Horace,  and  differ  with  Montaigne.  I 
admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas  at  a  distance:  the  Pamelas  and 
Fannys  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my  blood  tingle.  I  have 
written  love-letters  to  such  in  my  time,  d*unjfaihetique  afairefendre  Us 
TocherSf  and  with  about  as  much  effect  as  if  thejr  had  been  addressed 
to  stone.  The  simpletons  only  laughed,  and  said,  that  **  those  were 
not  tlie  sort  of  things  to  gain  the  affections.''    I  wish  I  had  kept  copies 
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in  1117  own  JQstificatioD.  What  is  worte«  I  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
blue-stockings.  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  anj  woman  that  knows  even, 
what  on  mUhor  means.  If  I  know  that  she  has  read  any  thing  I  have 
written,  I  cut  her  acquaintance  immediately.  This  sort  of  literary  in* 
tercoan»e  with  me  passes  for  nothing.  Her  critical  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements are  carrying  cook  to  JV*ewcastlem  I  do  not  want  to  be  told 
tnat  I  have  nublished  such  or  such  a  work.  I  knew  all  this  before.  It 
makes  no  aadition  to  my  sense  of  power.  I  do  not  wish  the  affair  to 
be  brought  about  in  that  way.  I  would  have  her  read  my  soul  s  she 
should  understand  the  language  of  the  heart :  slie  should  know  what  I 
am,  as  if  she  were  another  self:  8he  should  love  me  for  myself  alone. 
I  like  myself  without  any  reason  :^— I  would  have  her  do  so  too.  This 
is  not  very  reasonable.  I  abstract  from  my  temptations  to  admire  all 
the  circumstances  of  dress,  birth,  breeding,  fortune ;  and  1  would  not 
willinjgly  put  forward  my  own  pretensions,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  image  of  some  fair  creature  is  engraven  on  my  inmost  soul ;  it  is 
on  that  I  build  my  claim  to  her  regard,  and  expect  her  to  see  into  my 
heart,  as  I  see  her  form  always  berore  me.  Wherever  she  treads,  pale 
primroses,  like  her  face,  vernal  hyacinths,  like  her  brow,  spring  up  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  music  hangs  on  every  bough :  but  all  is  cold,  barren, 
and  desolate  without  her.  Tnus  I  feel  and  thus  I  think.  But  have  I 
ever  told  her  so?  No.  Or  if  I  did,  would  she  understand  it?  No. 
I  **  hunt  the  wind,  I  worship  a  statue,  cry  aloud  to  the  desert."  To 
see  beauty  is  not  to  be  beautiful,  to  pine  in  love  is  not  to  be  loved 
againd— *I  always  was  ioclined  to  raise  and  magnify  the  power  of  Love, 
I  thought  that  his  sweet  power  should  onlv  be  exerted  to  join  together 
^e  loveliest  forms  and  fondest  hearts ;  that  none  but  those  in  whom 
his  Godhead  shone  outwardly,  and  was  inly  felt,  should  ever  partake 
of  his  triumphs ;  and  I  stood  and  gazed  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  to 
mio^e  in  so  bright  a  throng,  and  aid  not  (even  for  a  moment)  wish  to 
tarnish  the  glory  of  so  fair  a  vision  by  being  myself  admitted  into  it. 
I  say  this  was  niy  notion  once,  but  God  knows  it  was  one  of  the  errors 
of  my  youth.  For,  coming  nearer  to  look,  I  saw  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  and  the  halt  enter  in,  the  crooked  and  the  dwarf,  the  ugly,  the 
old  and  impotent,  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
dapper  and  the  pert,  the  vain  and  shallow  boaster,  the  fool  and  the 
pedant,  the  imorant  and  brutal,  and  all  that  is  farthest  removed  from 
earth's  faireA-bom,  and  the  pride  of  human  life.  Seeing  all  these 
enter  the  courts  of  Love,  and  thinking  that  I  also  might  venture  in 
under  favour  of  the  crowd,  but  finding  myself  rejected,  I  fancied  (I 
might  be  wrong)  that  it  was  not  so  much  because  I  was  below,  as 
above  (lie  common  standard.  I  did  feel,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  feel, 
mortified  at  my  repulse,  when  I  saw  the  meanest  of  mankind,  the 
very  scum  and  refuse,  all  creeping  things  and  every  obscene  crea* 
tire,  enter  in  before  me.  I  seemed  a  species  by  myself.  I  took 
a  pride  even  in  my  disgrace:  and  concluded  I  had  elsewhere  my 
inheritance!  The  only  thing  I  ever  P^Qued  myself  upon  was  the 
writing  the  Eisay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action"-^  work  that 
no  woman  ever  read,  or  would  ever  comprehend  the  meaning  of.  But 
if  I  do  not  build  my  claim  to  regard  on  the  pretensions  I  nave,  how 
can  I  build  it  on  tiiose  I  asi  totally  without  ?  Or  wh^  do  I  complain 
and  expect  to  gather  gprapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?   Thought 
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lias  in  me  cancelled  pleasure;  and  this  dark  forehead,  bent  upon  truth, 
is  the  rock  on  which  all  affection  has  split.  And  thus  1  waste  my  life 
in  one  long  sigh;  nor  ever  (till  too  late)  beheld  a  gentle  face  turned 
gentlj  upon  mine  L..-..But  no !  not  too  late,  if  that  Uce,  pure,  modest, 
downcast,  tender,  with  an^el  sweetness,  not  only  gladdens  the  prospect 
of  the  future,  but  sheds  its  radiance  on  the  past,  smiling  in  tears.  A 
purple  light  hovers  round  my  head.  The  air  of  love  is  in  the  room. 
As  1  look  at  my  long-neglected  copy  of  the  Death  of  Clorinda,  golden 

gleams  play  upon  the  canvass,  as  thej  used  when  I  painted  it.  The 
owers  of  Hope  and  Joy  springing  up  in  my  mind,  recall  the  time  when 
tliey  first  bloomed  there.  The  years  that  are  fled  knock  at  the  door 
and  enter.  I  am  in  the  Louvre  once  more.  The  sun  of  Austerlitz  has 
not  set.  It  still  shines  here — ^in  my  heart;  and  he,  the  son  of  glory»  is 
not  dead,  nor  ever  shall  be,  to  me.  1  am  as  when  my  life  began.  The 
rainbow  is  in  the  sky  again.  I  see  the  skirts  of  the  departed  years. 
All  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  not  utterly 
worthless,  unregarded ;  nor  shall  I  die  and  wither  of  pure  scorn.  Now 
could  I  sit  on  the  tomb  of  Liberty,  and  write  a  Hymn  to  Love«  Oh ! 
if  I  am  deceived,  let  me  be  deceived  still.  Let  me  live  in  the  Elysium 
of  those  soft  looks ;  poison  me  with  kisses,  kill  me  with  smiles ;  but 
still  mock  me  with  thy  love  !* 

Poets  choose  mistresses  who  have  the  fewest  charms,  that  they  may 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  They  succeed  best  in  fiction,  and 
they  apply  this  rule  to  love.  They  make  a  Goddess  of  any  dowdy. 
As  Don  Quixote  said,  in  answer  to  the  matter-of-fact  remonstrances  of 
Sancho,  Uiat  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  answered  the  purpose  of  signalizing 
his  valour  just  as  well  as  the  "  fairest  princess  uncler  sky,"  so  any  of 
the  fair  sex  will  serve  them  to  write  about  just  as  well  as  another* 
They  take  some  awkward  thin^  and  dress  her  up  in  fine  words,  as  chil- 
dren dress  up  a  wooden  doll  m  fine  clothes.  Perhaps,  a  fine  head  of 
hair,  a  taper  waist,  or  some  other  circumstance  strikes  them,  and  tliey 
make  the  rest  out  according  to  their  fancies.  They  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  subjects  of  their  idolatry  out  of  the 
store-house  of  their  imaginations.  They  presently  translate  tfieir  favour- 
ites to  the  skies,  where  they  figure  with  Berenice's  locks  and  Ariadne's 
crown.  That  predilection  for  the  unprepossessing  and  insignificant,  I 
take  to  arise  not  merely  from  a  desire  in  poets  to  have  some  subject  to 
exercise  their  inventive  talents  upon,  but  from  their  jealoufiy  of  any  pre- 
tensions (even  those  of  beauty  in  the  other  sex)  that  might  interfere  with 
the  continual  incense  offered  to  their  personal  vanity. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  never  thought  any  thing  of  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
after  he  told  him  that  he  had  written  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  with  the  same  pen.  Some  Italian  poet  going  to  present  a  copy  of 
verses  to  the  Pope,  and  finding,  as  he  was  looking  them  over  in  the 
coach  as  he  went,  a  mistake  of  a  single  letter  in  the  printing,  broke  his 
heart  of  vexation  and  chagrin.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  lite- 
rary disappointment  occurs  in  the  history  of  a  countryman  of  his, 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  here,  as  I  find  it  related.  <'  An- 
thony Codros  Urceus,  a  most  learned  and  unfortunate  Italian,  born 

*  I  be?  the  reader  to  consider  this  passage  merclf  as  a  specimen  of  the  niock4ietoic 
style,  and  as  liaving  nothing  to  do  vith  any  real  fiicts  or  feeling*. 


»ear  M odeua,  1446,  was  a  striking  instance,"  sajs  his  biographer,  **  of 
tiie  miseries  men  bring  upon  themselTes  by  setting  their  afiections  i|ii- 
reaaonably  on  trifles.  This  learned  man  lived  at  Forli,  and  had  an 
apartment  in  the  palace.  His  room  was  so  very  dark,  that  he  was 
forced  to  use  a  candle  in  the  day-time;  and  one  day,  going  abroad 
withont  putting  it  out,  his  library  was  set  on  fire,  and  some  papers 
which  he  had  preoared  for  the  press  were  burned.  The  instant  ne  was 
informed  of  this  ill  news,  he  was  affected  even  to  madness.  He  ran  fu- 
riously to  the  palace,  and  stopping  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  he  cried 
aload,  *  Christ  Jesus !  what  mighty  crime  have  I  committed  1  whom  of 
your  followers  have  I  ever  injured,  that  you  thus  rage  with  inexpiable 
hatred  against  me  V  Then  turning  himself  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mmtj  near  at  hand,  <  Virgin  (says  he)  hear  what  I  hxve  to  say,  for  I  sp^ 
in  earnest,  and  with  a  composed  spirit :  if  I  shall  happen  to  address  jqvl 
in  my  dying  moments,  I  humbly  intreat  you  not  to  hear  me,  nor  receive 
ne  into  Heaven,  for  I  am  determined  to  spend  all  eternity  in  Hell  I' 
Those  who  heard  these  blasphemous  expressions  endeavourea  to  comfort 
him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for,  the  society  of  mankind  being  no  longer 
supportable  to  him,  he  left  the  city,  and  retired,  like  a  savage,  to  the 
deep  solitude  of  a  wood.  Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  there  by  ruf- 
fians; others,  that  he  died  at  Bologna  in  1500,  after  much  contritioa 
and  penitence.'' 

Perhaps  the  censure  passed  at  the  outset  of  the  anecdote  on  this  un- 
fortunate person  is  unfounded  and  severe,  when' it  is  said  that  he 
broiigHt  bis  miseries  on  himself  **  bj  having  set  his  affecdons  unreason- 
ably on  trifles."  To  others  it  might  appear  so;  but  to  himself  the 
labour  of  a  whole  life  was  hardly  a  trifle.  His  passion  Was  not  a 
causeless  <»ie,  though  carried  to  such  frantic  excess.  The  story  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  presents  a  Strong  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  one,  who 
on  going  into  his  study  and  finding  that  his  dog  Tray  had  thrown 
down  a  candle  on  the  table,  and  burnt  some  papiers  of  great  value,  con- 
tented himself  with  exclaiming,  «*  Ah !  Tray,  you  don't  know  the  mia- 
cbief  you  have  done!"  Many  persons  wouia  not  forgive  the  overturning 
a  cup  of  chocolate  so  soon. 

I  remember  hearing  an  instance  some  years  ago  of  a  man* of  cha- 
racter and  property,  who  through  unexpected  losses  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  long  and  heart-breakins  imprisonment,  which  he  bore 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  by  the  interest 
and  exertions  of  friends,  he  obtained  his  discharge  with  every  prospect 
of  beginning  the  world  afresh,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  for 
leaving  his  irksome  abode,  and  meeting  his  wife  and  fawily  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  by  a  certain  day.  Owing  tor  tne  itriscar- 
ria^  of  a  letter,  somt  signature  necessary  to  the  completion  of  tike 
business  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  on  account  of  the  informality 
which  had  thus  arisen,  he  could  not  set  out  home  till  the  return  of  the 
post,  which  was  four  days  longer.  His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  de- 
lay. He  had  wound  himself  up  to  the  Ust  pitch  of  expectati<m ;  he 
had,  as  it  were,  calculated  his  patience  to  hold  out  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  to  throw  down  his  load  for  erer,  and  he  could  not  find  reso- 
lution to  resume  it  for  a  few  hours  beyond  this.  He  jput  an  end  to 
the  intolerable  conflict  of  hope  and  disappointment  in  a4it  of  excruciat- 
ing anguish.  Woes  that  we  have  time  to  foresee  and  leisure  to  coa< 
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template  break  their  force  by  being  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
borne  at  intervals ;  but  those  that  come  upon  us  suddenly,  for  however 
short  a  time,  seem  to  insult  us  by  their  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  in- 
trusion; and  the  very  prospect  of  relief,  when  held  out  and  then  with* 
drawn  from  us,  to  however  small  a  distance,  only  frets  impatience  into 
agony  by  tantalizing  our  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  to  rend  asunder  the  thin 
partition  l^at  separates  us  from  our  favourite  object,  we  are  ready  to 
Durst  even  the  fetters  of  life  itself ! 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  demonstrated  how  it  is  that  a 
stronger  capacity  is  required  for  the  conduct  of^  great  affairs  than  of 
small  ones.  The  organs  of  the  mind,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  may 
be  contracted  or  dilated  to  view  a  broader  or  a  narrower  surface,  and 
yet  find  sufficient  variety  to  occupy  its  attention  in  each.  The  ma- 
terial universe  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  so  is  the  texture  of  human 
affairs.  We  take  things  in  the  gross  or  in  the  detail,  according  to  the 
occasion.  I  think  I  could  as  soon  get  up  the  budget  of  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  current  year,  as  be  sure  of  making  botn  ends  meet,  and 
paying  my  rent  at  quarter-day  in  a  paltry  huckster's  shop.  Great  ob- 
jects move  on  by  their  own  weight  and  impulse ;  great  power  turns 
aside  petty  obstacles;  and  he,  who  wields  it,  is  often  but  the  puppet 
of  circumstances,  like  the  fly  on  the  wheel  that  said,  "  What  a  dust 
we  raise!"  It  is  easier  to  ruin  a  kingdom  and  aggrandize  one's  own 
pride  and  prejudices  than  to  set  up  a  greien^grocer's  stall.  An  idiot  or 
a  madman  may  do  this  at  any  time,  whose  word  is  law,  and  whose  nod 
is  fate.  Nay,  he  whose  look  is  obedience,  and  who  understands  the 
silent  wishes  of  the  great,  may  easily  trample  on  the  necks  and  tread 
out  the  liberties  of  a  mighty  nation,  deriding  their  strength,  and  hating 
it  the  more  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  meanness.  Power  is  not 
wisdom,  it  is  true;  but  it  equally  ensures  its  own  objects.  It  does  not 
exact,  but  dispenses  with  talent.  When  a  man  creates  this  power,  or 
new-moulds  the  state  by  saj^  counsels  and  bold  enterprises,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  overturning  it  with  the  levers  that  are  put  into  his 
baby  hands.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  great  trans- 
actions and  complicated  concerns  ask  more  genius  to  conduct  them 
than  smaller  ones,  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  mind  must  be  able 
either  to  embrace  a  m-eater  variety  of  details  in  a  more  extensive  range 
of  objects,  or  must  nave  a  greater  faculty  of  generalizing,  or  a  greater 
depth  of  inskht  into  ruling  principles,  and  so  come  at  true  results  in 
that  way.  Buonaparte  knew  every  thine,  even  to  the  names  of  our 
cadets  in  the  Eaat-India  service ;  but  he  failed  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  the  resistance  which  barbarism  makes  to  refinement.  He 
thought  that  the  Russians  could  not  bum  Mos0Dw,  because  the  Pari- 
sians could  not  burn  Paris.  The  French  think  every  thing  must  be 
French.  The  Cossacks,  alas!  do  not  conform  to  etiquette:  the  rude- 
ness of  the  seasons  knows  no  rules  of  politeness  !— Some  artists  think 
it  a  test  of  genius  to  paint  a  large  picture,  and  I  grant  the  truth  of  this 
position,  if  the  large  picture  contains  more  than  a  small  one.  It  is  not 
the  size  of  the  canvass,  but  the  c^uantity  of  truth  and  nature  put  into  it, 
that  settles  the  point.  It  is  a  mistake,  common  enough  on  this  subject, 
to  suppose  tiiat  a  miniature  is  more  finished  than  an  oil -picture.  The 
miniature  is  inferior  to  the  oil-picture  only  because  it  is  less  finished, 
"because  it  cannot  follow  nature  into  so  many  individual  and  exact  par* 
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ticttlais.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  copj  of  a  good  portrait  will 
always  make  a  highly  finished  miaiature  (see  for  example  Mr.  Bone's 
enamels),  whereas  the  copj  of  a  good  miniature,  if  enlarged  to  the  size 
6f  life,  will  make  but  a  very  sorry  portrait  Several  of  our  best  ar- 
tists, who  are  fond  of  painting  large  figures,  ii^yert  this  reasoning* 
They  make  the  whole  figure  gigantic,  not  that  they  may  have  room  for 
nature,  but  for  the  motion  of  their  brush  (as  if  they  were  painting  the 
side  of  a  house),  regarding  the  extent  of  canvass  they  have  to  cover  as 
an  excuse  for  ueir  slovenly  and  hasty  manner  of  getting  over  it;  and 
thus,  in  fact,  leave  their  pictures  pothing  at  last  but  over-grown  minia- 
tures, bat  huge  caricatures.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  case  (either  in 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  compass)  to  go  into  the  details,  so  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  effect,  and  decompouna  the  face  into  porous  and  trans- 
parent molecules,  in  the  manner  of  Denner,  who  painted  what  he  saw 
through  a  magnifying  class.  The  painter's  eye  need  not  be  a  micro- 
scope, but  I  contencf  that  it  shoula  be  a  looking-glass,  bright,  clear, 
lucid.  The  liUle  in  art  begins  with  insignificant  parts,  with  what  does 
not  tell  in  connexion  with  other  parts.  The  true  artbt  will  paint  not 
material  points,  but  moral  quantities*  In  a  word,  wherever  there  is 
feeling  or  expression  in  a  muscle  or  a  vein,  there  is  grandeur  and  re- 
finement too.r— I  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  sculptors  combined  great  and  little  things 
in  such  matters.  **  That  the  name  of  Phidias,"  says  Pliny,  "  is  illus- 
trious among  all  the  nations  that  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Olyrn- 
nian  Jupiter,  no  one  doubts;  but  in  order  that  those  may  know,  that 
he  b  deservedly  praised  who  have  not  even  seen  his  works,  we  shall 
offer  a  few  ar^ments,  and  those  of  his  genius  only:  nor  to  this  pur- 
pose shall  we  insist  on  the  beauty  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  nor  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  Minerva  at  Athens,  though  it  is  twenty-six  cubits  in 
height  (about  thirty -five  feet),  and  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold :  but  we 
shul  refer  to  the  shield,  on  which  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  is  carved 
on  the  outer  side:  on  the  inside  of  the  same  is  the  fight  of  the  Gods 
and  Giants ;  and  on  the  sandals,  that  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
thn;  so  well  did  every  part  of  that  work  display  the  powers  of  the  art* 
Again,  the  sculptures  on  the  pedestal  be  called  the  birth  of  Pandorat 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  number  thirty  Crods,  the  figure  of  Victory  being 
particularly  admirable:  the  learned  also  admire  the  figures  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  brazen  sphinx,  writhing  under  the  spear.  These  things 
are  mentioned,  in  passing,  of  an  artist  never  enough  to  be  commended 
that  it  may  be  seen  that  he  showed  the  same  magnificence  even  in  amall 
things."— P/iny's  JVae.  Hist.  Book  36. 
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THE  OBLIGING  ASSASSIK. 

VBOM  TBB  FUBITCH. 

Once  aleepingf  in  an  Inn  >t  Dover» 
Dreaming  of  thieve»— my  passage  over — 

And  murderouB  hands  that  graspM  a  trigger. 
The  door  flew  open — ^I  awoke, 

When  a  pale  heteroclite  figure. 
With  dasty  shoes  stalked  in,  and  spoke : 
«  You  see  what  'tis  I  wan<>— make  baste! 

Dress  !-»-you've  no  moment's  time  to  waste ." 

Trembling  all  over  with  the  notion 

Of  being  suddenly  despatch'd, 

I  huddled  on  mv  clothes,  and  snatch'd» 
My  hat — ^prepared  for  locomotion ; 
But  thrust  into  a  chur,  he  put 

Rmmd  me  a  winding-«heet,  or  ahroud: 
Behold  me  pinion'd  hand  and  foot. 

What  horrors  to  my  fancy  crowd! 
While  no  resistance  could  be  plann'd 
l^o  one  with  instrument  in  hand. 
Who  with  a  grin  began  to  seize  and 
Gnsp  me  finnly  by  the  weaand. 

In  this  alanning  plight  compell'd. 

To  keep  as  silent  as  a  fish. 
Some  compound  to  my  lips  he  held^ 

Mixing  it  in  a  brazen  dish ; 
And  when  I  winced,  and  made  grimace, 
He  dash'd  it  foaming  in  my  &ce. 
laming  and  fretting,  white  as  snow, 

Bzpecting  some  terrific  death. 
Drops  from  my  face  began  to  flow, 

I  clench'd  my  teeth,  and  pump'd  my  breatli. 

Moved  by  the  terror  I  betray'd. 

And  wishing  to  despatch  me  quicker, 
lie  flourishM  an  alarming  blade, 

Whose  very  aspect  made  me  sicker: 
To  work  he  went — my  throat  soon  imn 

Witli  blood  from  an  incision  given; 
More  than  half  dead,  I  then  began 

To  recommend  my  soul  to  Heaven. 

The  cut-throat  presently  repenting 

That  all  my  pangs  should  thus  be  specl, 
Stepp'd  back,  and  then  came  on,  presenting 

A  sort  of  fire-arm  at  my  head. 
He  seized  me  by  the  throttle  fast. 

Until  my  visa^  black  became; 
And  then,  to  finish  all  at  last, 

Th'  assassin  took  deliberate  aim. — 

Amazement!  q>ite  of  aU  his  pains, 

By  miracle  I  'scaped  his  ire. 
For  meaning  to  blow  out  my  brains, 

The  powder  hit  me — ^not  the  fire. 
Madden'd  to  find  his  purpose  balk'd. 

He  tried  a  different  method  quite. 
In  clouds  of  dust,  as  round  he  stalk'd. 

Striving  to  stifle  me  outright. 
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As  Fate  sdll  mrtd  mefrom  hteftiigt, 

And  Death  was  slow  to  grant  his  prayer. 
In  order  to  increase  my  pangs, 

He  twisted,  puU'd,  and  tore  my  hwr. 
I  gave  a  sigh — th'  assassin  prone 

To  let  no  prize  his  clutches  pass,~ 
Snatch'd  up  my  purse  beaide  me  thrown. 

And  then  prepared  my  Co^^-de^grace, 

At  this  transported  more  and  more. 

My  knife  (of  bone)  I  fiercely  (h«ws 
My  adversary  gain'd  the  door. 

And  in  a  glass  my  face  I  view. 
Guess  my  surprise — ^my  joy  to  see,* 

That  the  assassin  who  distress'd  me. 
Instead  of  mortal  injury. 

Had  kindly  powder'd,  shared,  and  dress'd  me !  H. 


M'OMEN. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  meditation  with  me,  whether  there  be 
really  any  difference  between  men  and  women— I  mean  in  their  intel- 
lectual powers.  It  is  aipied  by  some,  that  there  is  naturally  no  differ- 
ence whatever,  and  that  all  the  difference  we  observe  is  produced  by  art. 
Education  has  certainly  a  wonderful  influence  in  fashioning  the  mind, 
and  some  philosophers  have  carried  this  principle  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  to 
it  ail  the  varieties  in  the  animal  cieation.  They  say  that  man  is  in- 
debted for  his  superiority  solely  to  some  accidental  peculiarities  in  bis 
organixilion:  that  had  he  had  tne  hoof  of  an  ox,  the  nails  of  the  wolf,  or 
the  daws  of  the  lion,  he  would  have  been  no  better  than  these  animals. 
I  confess  I  do  not  hold  with  thfs  sort  of  philosophy ;  I  rather  think,  with 
Galen,  that  man  is  wise  not  because  of  his  banas,  but  that  he  had  hands 
appended  to  his  wrists  instead  of  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  because  of  his  pre- 
eminent wisdom.  And  I  think,  in  like  manner,  it  will  be  easy  to  show, 
that  there  is  a  natural,  cr»  as  the  Mar(|uis  of  Londonderry  would  say,  a 
fvudamental  difference  between  the  sexes,  wholly  independent  of  social 
institutioiis. 

Weie  tfiere  not  this  difference,  how  is  it  that  women,  in  all  a^es  and  in 
all  countries,  have  held  only  a  subordinate  station  in  societjy  ?  Education 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  because  it  is  in  nature 
for  every  tiling  ultimately  t0  triumph  over  adventitious  obstacles,  and 
attain  that  rank  for  which  it  is  qualified.  Besides,  we  do  not  observe 
that  education  exerts  such  an  omnipotent  influence  over  the  destiny  of 
indiriduals.  Most  persona*  remarkable  for  intellectual  eminence,  have 
attained  it:  in  spite  of  peculiar  disadvantages ;  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  of 
Genius  to  contend  witn  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  birth,  and  edu<5ation* 
AUowingythen,  that  females  labour  under  disadvantages  from  this  source, 
is  it  not  surprising  that  they  do  not  exhibit  similar  instances  of  triumphing 
over  them  ?  yet  we  do  not  find  such  instances.  If  they  afford  an^  extra- 
ordinary examples  of  intellect,  they  are  always,  I  apprehend,  an  inferior 
grade.  Thus  they  have  produced  no  philosopher  equal  to  Newton,  no 
po«t  like  Homer,  no  conqueror  like  Alexander,  no  dramatist  like  Shak- 
^peare,— ^lor,  to  my  mind,  any  cook  equal  to  the  great  Doctor  Kitchener. 


44^  Women. 

Eminent  women,  no  dbvbt,  there  have  been;  but  when  we  examine 
their  productions,  we  seldom,  J  think,  fail  to  discover  traces  to  which 
sex  thejr  belong:  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature  usually  reminding  U6 
of  thetable  of  %sop,  quoted  by  Bacon;  when  puss  sat  demurely  at  t^le» 
in  roan'^  attire,  till  a  mouse  crossed  the  room.  The  late  Madame  de 
Stael  was  a  striking  instance  of  this  sort  No  female  displayed  ^eater 
and  more  varied  powers  of  intellect ;  yet  in  her  occasional  vanity  and 
egotism,  and  especialfy  in  her  personal  antipathies,  she  evinced  all  the 
weaknesses  (shall  I  say  P)  of  her  sex.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  masculine  mind  conjoined  with  womanly  infirmities.  She 
was  never  weary  of  listening  to  discourses  on  her  ^*excelUnlt  heauHts^^* 
and  her  most  grave  ministers  found  no  way  so  effectual  to  her  favour  as 
by  telling  her,  that  '*the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzled  them  like  the  sun, 
and  they  could  not  behold  it  with  fixed  eyes.^'  But  perhaps  the  rarest 
example  of  intellectual  manhood  is  Catherine  the  Second,  Empress  of 
Russia:  she  indeed  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  woman  in  her  na- 
ture ;  even  her  vices  were  of  a  manly  order — ambitious,  cruel,  and  imp€- 
nous ;  and  in  her  amours  she  appears,  in  some  respects,  to  have  usurped 
the  place  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  treated  her  numerous  lovers  more  uke 
her  mistresses  than  admirers. 

I  have  chosen  these  three  examples  as  bein^  the  best  known,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  stron^st  claims  to  an  equality  with  man.  I  perhaps  might 
have  found  living  instances  of  great  merit,  but  I  prefer  confining  my  ob- 
servations to  those  that  are  dead.  The  examples,  however,  that  I  have 
quoted,  by  no  means  decide  the  question;  it  is  not  bgr  particular  in* 
stances,  but  by  comparing  the  most  eminent  of  both  sexes,  that  a  fair 
inference  can  be  drawn. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  dispute  about  words,  arisiBg  from 
the  standard  to  which  we  refer.  Man's  superiority  is  not  universal. 
If  lie  possess  the  comprehension  of  an  angel,  he  has  neither  the  eye  of 
an  eagle,  nor  the  fleetness  of  a  greyhound.  If  he  excel  woman  ("  lovelj 
woman,"  as  the  poets  say)  in  arts  and  arms,  and  science  and  philoso- 
phy, in  foresight  and  grandeur  of  soul,  how  vastly  inferior  is  he  in  all 
the  softer  graces,  in  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  sentiment!  What,  in- 
deed, would  man  have  been  without  woman,  or  where  would  he  have 
been? 

"  Oh  woman  !  lovely  womin !  Nature  made  you 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 
There  *8  in  you  all  that  we  believe  (^  Heaven^ 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy  and  everlaustinglove." 

But  there  is  no  end  te  such  a  theme.  For  my  part,  I  think  Nature  in 
this  matter  has  shown  her  accustomed  wisdom.  As  she  made  man  with 
a  right  and  a  left  hand,  so  it  seems  meet  that  there  should  be  some  ine- 
quality between  the  sexes;  for,  as  monogamy  (Mr.  Mai  thus  notwithstand- 
ing) is  clearlv  a  state  designed  for  man,  it  would  obviously  have  been  a 
source  of  endless  embarrasavient,  contention  and  difficulty,  had  the  par- 
ties in  all  respects  been  exactly  equal  and  homolo^us. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations,  by  remarking  three  paradoxes 
concerning  females,  the  first  showing  how  much  more  individual  se- 
curity depends  on  public  o|KUiion  thaa  positive  institutions.    Although 
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females  are  excluded  from  |>ower,  and  apparently  without  protection, 
yet  no  class  is  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights.  Without 
representatire  in  parliament^  .^^7  ^^^  l^^s^  of  M  obnoxious  to  oppres- 
sive laws ;  excluded  from^  juries,  the  bar,  and  the  bench,  their  olrences 
are  always  viewed  with  indulgence.  The^  have  no  minister  in  the 
church,  yet  no  class  is  prayed  for  more  fervently ;  nor  have  they  any 
part  in  the  army  or  navy,  yet  both  are  enthusiastic  in  their  service; 
nor  in  the  magistracy,  yet  aldermen  and  justices  of  peace  are  al- 
most proverbialiy  devoted  to  their  interests.  In  short,  every  where, 
and  on  every  occasion,  they  are  treated  as  privileged  beings,  entitled  to 
precedency;  and  thus  do  they  enjoy  tne  honours  and  immunities 
throush  courtesy,  which  the  most  unquestioned  right  and  superiority 
would  scarcely  procure  them.  It  is  certainly  a  most  refined  and  noble 
principle,  which  grants  from  generosity  that  respect,  reverence,  and  de- 
votion which  the  most  unbounded  power  could  scarcely  command.  If 
that  chivalrous  feeling  which  protects  the  interests  of  the  fair  from  vio- 
lation from  a  sense  of  their  weakness^  were  to  be  extended  to  the  poorer 
classes  from  a  sens^  of  their  destitute  condition,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  their  rights  would  be  far  more  effectually  guarded  than  by  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  So  much  more  omnipotent  is  opinion 
than  law. 

The  second  {Niradox  is  somewhat  connected  with  the  first.  Though 
females  are  considered  unqualified  for  superior  stations  in  society,  yet 
they  sometimes  exercise  sovereign  authority ;  though  they  are  considered 
vnflt  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  admiral,  a  judge,  a  commander-in- 
chief,  or  even  a  parish  beadle,  yet  they  are  sometimes  placed,  by  the 
{Hinciple  of  hereditary  succession,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  administration  of  justice* 

The  last  paradox  is  this :  one  would  imagine  in  the  warm  regions  of 
the  south,  where  men's  passions  are  the  moat  violent,  females  would 
have  attained  the  highest  rank ;  instead  of  which,  it  is  in  the  cold  coun- 
tries of  the  north  that  modern  |;allantry  had  its  origin.  Tacitus  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  our  German 
ancestors  treated  their  women  in  their  almost  impenetrable  forests. 
They  worshipped  them  as  a  sort  of  supernatural  beings ;  their  household 
gods  in  peaccj  their  most  valued  treasure  in  war,  and  their  counsellors 
and  companions  at  all  times.  This  high  homage  no  doubt,  arose  from 
the  extreme  delicacy  which  prevailed  respecting  the  sexual  intercourse. 
It  was  esteemed  dishonourable  to  be  intimate  with  a  woman  till  the 
twentieth  year ;  a  custom  which.  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  was  not  only 
favourable  to  health  and  morals,  but  contributed  to  place  females  in  that 
dignified  rank  which  they  held  in  society.  '*  Nothing,"  continues  the 
same  writer,  **  tends  so  much  to  blunt  the  feelings,  to  liarden  the  heart, 
and  to  destroy  the  imagination,  as  the  worship  of  die  Vaga  Venus  in  early 
youth."*  The  German  wife,  once  married,  seldom  endeavoured  to  form 
a  second  union.  Polyeamy  was  unknown ;  and  adultery,  which  rarely 
occufred,  was  punished  with  great  severity ;  while  the  unfortunate  offen- 
der had  no  chance  to  obtain  a  second  husband,  however  distinguished  by 
beauty^  birth,  or  wealth. 

These  customs  sufficiently  account  for  the  high  estimation  of  women 

•  Art.  Chivalry^  Supp.  to  Encyc.  Brit 
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among  the  Gothic  tribes*  The  divinity  of  females  is  in  Uieir'cha&Citjr: 
when  that  is  violated,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent,  and  thay  cease^almost 
to  be  objects  of  devotion.  They  are  then  reduced  to  that  state  of  humi- 
liation in  which  we  find  them  in  the  seraglios  of  the  East.  Is  it  aarpris- 
ing,  then»  that  they  guard  with  such  watchfulness  this,  secret  of  their 
power  ?  To  them  it  is  the  wand  of  harlequin ;  and  such  as  betray  it  to  the 
enemy  are  verv  naturally  shunned  as  traitresses  to  the  interests  of  their 
order.  Indeed  it  is  a  double  treachery,  eaually  injurious  to  both  sides: 
by  it  the  women  los^  their  dominion,  and  the  men,  who  had  (M'obably  fed 
on  heavenly  visions,  awake,  in  the  fruition  of  their  hopes»  with  the  sad 
conviction  of  Philip  of  their  own  mortality. 

There  is  another  consideration  arising  out  of  this  sul^ect,  which  maj) 
perhaps,  be  worth  noticing.  We  learn  from  it,  that  European  gallaa- 
try  is  not  formed  on  the  models  of  ancient  chivalry,  but  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  much  higher  source— from  that  source  from  which  we 
derive  our  most  valued  municipal  institutions.  Indeed  chivalry  (what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed) 
was  but  a  gloomy,  ascetic,  and  absurd  superstiticm,  which  very  soon 
after  its  institution  degenerated  into  the  coarsest  brutality  and  liceo- 
tiousness.  Mr.  Dymoke,  at  the  Coronation,  I  have  often  tliought*  was 
but  a  poor  representation  of  the  stern,  subacid  knights  of  yore ;  his 
caudy  "plumes  and  tinsel  trappings  had  as  much  relation  to  the  God- 
freys, Orlandos,  and  Bertrands  of  the  old  time^  as  a  modem  drawing- 
room  has  to  the  hall  of  William  Rufus^— But  I  have  now  don^,  Mr. 
Editor.  In  looking  over  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  I  find  that  there 
are  some  matters  at  which  your  fair  readers  may  probably  cavil :  you 
know.  Sir,  my  obiect  is  merely  truth  and  fair  plaj ;  should  I  therefore 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  any  considerable  errors,  I  shall  naost  will- 
ingly submit  to  correction.  They  are,  however,  points  1  should  b;  no 
means  wish  to  discuss  viva  voce;  therefore,  with  your  permission,  would 
nrefer  receiving  a  trifling  list  of  errata  through  the  mediom  of  a  future 
Number. 

P.  S.  I  intend,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  send  you  my  thoughts  on 
Love:  this  will  probably  be  about  Christmas,  or  perhaps  not  till  the 
vernal  equinox.  Moktaignb  the  Youkoer. 


SOHNfiT. 

O  Sliskt!  where  hart  thou  been  the  live-long  night. 
That  thuB  at  earlf  nioni  thou  viait'A  me 
With  late  and  languid  step  f — Unltiii4  to  flee 
The  care-toss*d  couch  of  melancholy  wig^ht. 
And  lay  thy  leaden  finder,  envious  sprite. 
On  licb  that  veil  the  glance  of  gaiety, 
And  lipa  that  breathe  but  mirth  and  melody, 
Still  Bdencing  the  prattle  of  deH|^ 
And  now  thou  corn's!  to  me,  when  at  this  hour 

Alone  my  heart  feels  freshness — ^with  the  sun. 
The  lariL,  the  young  breeze,  and  the  dawning  flowei-. 
Seeking  to  Bympathize—4  find  begun 
Its  springiness  and  youth,  but  thou  forbid'st, 
And  cuttest  off  my  fiuiciea  in  the  nndst. 


(     M5     ) 


ON  THE   GERMAIf  OILUfA. 

Vfms  the  Oerman  Drama  is  mentioned,  the  mind  is  immediately 
•filled  with  images  of  vehement  passion,  touching  sensibility,  elevated 
and  tender  sentiments,  strikingly  diversified  character,  agonizing  dis- 
tress, electrifying  coups  de  theatre^  and  interesting  incidents  wrought 
into  complicated  and  mysterious  fable ;  all  carried  to  just  that  pitch  of 
extrava^nce,  which,  even  whilst  it  offends  the  critical  taste,  irresistibly 
fascinates  the  imagination.  Such  was  the  German  drama  when  it  first 
became  known  in  niis  country,  but  such  it  is  no  longer.  Of  late  years 
either  the  above  enumerated  constituents'  of  tragedy  have  been  syste- 
mafically  rejected,  or  if  ftey  have  been  admitted,  they  have  been  so- 
skiUnllv  compounded  as  to  produce  a  result  very  different  from  what 
might  nave  been  anticipated.  A  change  so  extraordinary  and  sudden 
may  render  it  well  worth  our  while  to  bestow  some  pages  upon  the  T*eu- 
toDtc  Melpomene.  ^   ^  ' 

Of  the  style  or  tragedy  usually  meant  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
German  Drama,  the  finest  specimen  is,  we  believe,  the  celebrated 
**  Robbers*'  of  Schiller.  This  piece  is  so  generally  known  that  it  is 
imnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  ahy  details  respecting  it;  and  it  is 
perhaps  equally  a  work  of  supererogation  to  mention  the  impression  it 
made  upon  the  apparently  very  8U8<ieptible  youth  of  Germany,  which 
was  sncn,  ftat  the  active  interference  of  government  became  requisite 
to  prevent  a  whole  university's  being  organis^ed  into  troops  of  banditti* 
The  singular  susceptibility  displayed  npon  this'occasion  might  possibly 
depend  upon  some  peculiarities  of  disposi^oh,'  nof  to  be  unaerstotfd  ' 
without  such  an  Investigation  of  the  whole  coil^titution  of  German  so- 
ciety, as  mig^t,  we*  suspeijt,  prove  a  task  of  sbttie  difficulty,  besides 
that  it  would  lead  us  too  ftrrrbm  the  purpose  ^f  this  paper.    Orpos; 


§ 


siMy  we  may  be'  indebtferf'ttrbur  exemption'  frbm  suclf  fearfully  felo 
nious'  ixifluences  s^olel^'antf  ^iniply  to  the  <jh-cumstance  of  our  beini 
acquainted  with  "'"DfJeTteuber^^'o'rilyin  the  retirement  of  our  closets,  ana 
never  having  had  6'ur  ifeagiAations  Stirpulafed  bv  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  theatrical  representation,'  by  the  ex^iott  of  eVery  effbrt  of  histrionic 
skill  to  hei^ten  the  splendour  of  Car!  Meor,  a  hero  who  appears  to  be 
driven  into  crime  by  theHrery  Excess  of' his  virtues.  Combined  with  his 
deficiency  in  the  single,  alid  to  youth'ulilYiteref^tihg,  quality  of  common 
sense;  a  splendour  that  derives 4ncreas^d  briirmncy  from  its  contrast 
to  the  cold,  sophistically  calculatifig  vice  of  JPranz  Moor,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  father,  las  WeH'ai^  fVom  the  devoted  affection  with  which, 
even  in  the  depth  of  his  gfi^t  and  infamy,  he  still  Inspires  the  tenderly 
impassioned  Amalle.  LeaVing  this  question  undecided,  we  will  merely 
observe,  that  although  for  some  unexplained  Wasofa  Schiller  chose  to 
write  tWs  play  in  prose,  probably  from  a  wish  0f  deepening  its  p*athos  By 
adhering  more  closely  to  nature,  it  beairs'tl^frou^oilt,  in  story,  sitwajtion, 
character,  and  sentiment,  as  well  ai  in  taiiguage,  indubitable  proofs  of 
its  being  the  prodhction  of  a  poet;  and  iff  a*  poet  endowed  with  no  ordi- 
ni^  powers.  j       ' 

The  "  Kabale  nnd  tiebc'^  bjT  the-'satrte  a\iftor  Is  eqtiklly  familiar  to 

the  English  reader,  who  has 'been  presented  With  two  versions  of  it 

under  &e  different  titles  of  «*  Cabal  and  Lcive,"  and  "The  Mimster.^^' 

This  is  a  piece  of  humbler  pretensions,  though  it  holds  a  high,  if  not 
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the  highest  rank  amongst  Domestic  Tragedies.  Its  colouring  is  of  a  lower 
tone.  That  part  of  the  poetrj  ^f  the  orama  which  springs  from  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  ana  manner  of  life  of  its  personages,  is  here  wholly 
wantin{;;  ipste^c)  of  baronial  castles,  ruined  towers,  and  the  caverns  of 
hAndittiy  we  are  introduced  into  the  cabinets  of  prime  ministers,  the  bou- 
ioirs  of  rbjral  mistresses,  and  the  parlours  of  music-masters.  Still*  not- 
withstanding this  verj  prosaic  locality,  the  high,  chivalrous  .character  of 
Ferdinand,  who  has  preserved  himself  untainted  amidst  the  atmosphere 
of  court  intrigue  that  surrounds  him,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Louisa, 
and  the  wild  loftiness  of  feeling  that  almost  redeems  the  shame  of  the 
guilty' L^dy  Milford,  bre^tbp  a  strain  of  poetry  oyer  the  whole,  amply 
atoi^ing  for  all  other  deficiencies. 
But  the  business  of  writing  for  the  stage  fell  into  inferior  hands  f.  and 
we  trace  the  progress,  or.  xather  the  decline  of  the  Gefma^  drama  in 
e  works  of  Kotzebue  and  I|Bapd«  without  extendinff  oui;  resesjrd^s  oyer 
a  wi^er  field,  we  shall  probably  discover  the  ca.use  oF  tl^e  vio^ni  i;eaption 
&at  has  occurred.  .      .' 

K-otzebue  wrote  a  ffw  re^gular  tragedies  and  comedies^  but  by  £ar 
the  larger  part  of  his  innumerable  .volumes  consists  .of  (lomeAtic  trage- 
dies au4  romantic  plays,  if  we  may  be  allowed  toadppt  this  German 
term  ofayt  for  pieces  of  the  nature  pf  "  *rhe.Robb(^fs/'  iinder  these  two 
l{ist  heads  we  include,  indiscriminately,  dramas  in.  which  there  are,  or 
arenqt,  anyd^a^s;  inasmuch  as  that  single,  circi/mstaace  can  hardly 
tip  thought  sufficient  to  make  any  essential  ^fliflfc^rence  ip  the  character 
of  p|ays  olhevwis^  essc^iially  similar,  though  in  |M>int  of  fact  it  does 
forni  the  sole  distinctiyn  bet>vce.];i  the  French  jratae  ^nd  t^^e  doipestic 
tragedy-^  Neithfi;  yujijaut^br's.fegul^r  tragedies  in. blank,  ye^s^,  witk 
an  occasional  iniermixttii:e  of  dactyls  and  snohde^Sj^.  nor  h^  comedies, 
woulcl  have  ^gain^d  him  npuch  cel^ehrity  in  ^Jij^  owa^^u^try^  certainly 
none  put  of  \\\  it  was  a^.a  writpr  of  ron^ntiy  Jf^^J^  i^nd.dpmestic  tra- 


our  first  sentence  as  constit^.epLts  0/  wliat  U}.9Q^]fmo;ii\y  ini^nt  by  the 
Oerman  Dr^ma,   is  ipore  stn)njgl[y  ^od   iV(ore  coa,rselj  marKed*  more 

Slaringly  colqwred ;  so  that,  ajtljoijigh  the  mte(>&it;^.of  hia  distf^ss^es,  his 
angers,  t^ud  his  passions,  seiz^^l  for  the  m^i^np  powerful  I y»upon  the 
affectionp,  thp  agitation  of  intwe^t  no,^o9iae^,^ub^a^^,'.'tliaB^  the  mind, 
unless  yery  jjuv^mle  indeed,  iji  revolted  by^-^hf  e^tis^yaig^ncc  and  in- 
congruij^y  of  m h^t  the  instant  before  cbini^i^q4^4  ^car^»  -A"^  lurpye  this 
charg^^ it  wquld  only  be, needjful  bo  analyzcj sp^e,X)f  tjii^fiftW^^.P^^ces; 
but  so  mapy  of  them  are  intjipatejy  known  as  ^^v^u  to  ^^very  visiter  of  the 
tjieatr^^  ^s  to  every  lover,  of  ^orks.  of  fiction,  t^at;  we  )ii?l4  \i  sufficient,  in- 
stead of  thus  sweliii^g  op^  p^eSjand  our  lal^pur^  to  Vef^r  our  readers  to 
"  J^izaiTO*'*  "  The  Stronger,". «;  pL^'Virgin  of  tlie.^uu," . "  Qouixt  B<?ny- 
oW>ky.'?  ^l^^oyers'Vows,'^  9ijC.,&c^  .  'i  v  •  •}*/ • 

'  Shii'll  yfi  |i€ek  the  cause!  of  tlijs  ^jtaggeration  Ifi  tjf^  ,pqpessity  under 
w^ii  the  author^  of  pjaj;f^  of  tt^is  kindae.  jto.enc/ipriri.V^^n..eii^ch  otl>er, 
in  order  to  excite  afresh  an  appetite  partially  olunted  as  well  a$  ^l^^yed  ? 
Qx  ^hajljl  we  give  it%  expjlanatip^  in.  a  i^^rd,  by  boldjly  assenting  that 
j^oteebije.  despite  l^is  jjfl^jik  yei;sp  and.  hj^  h'(^xa;^eiejTS,  was^no  po^t, 
whf\e  to  ^i^  two  ^peoi^  of  4vajri^ti,c  qomp^s^t^  poeljry  i^  i;95}ispfm- 
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sable  ?  Thk  last  part  of  our  position  demands  a  few  additional  words. 
That  poeCrr  is  indispensable  to  the  romantic  plaj^  we  appr^hehd  rio 
one  will  dispute.  It  is  in  troth  its  life-blood,  its  thrifjring  principle. 
The  romantic  play  is  by  its  very  essence  removed  far  beydnd  cottimcto 
existence^  and  requires  the  music  of  the  *  enchanting  shell' to  hatinoni^^e 
its  parts  and  propiortions ;  besides,  ere  we  can  enter  heart  arid  ^onl  info 
scenes  so  remote  from  our  habitual  srmpathies  and  experience,  our 
fancy,  our  sensibility,  in  short  our  whole  intellectual  nature,  mnit  be 
raised  to  a  degree  w  excitement  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  master-9pell  of  the  bard.  The  spirit  of  poetry  seems  conge- 
nial with  all  that  is  beyond  our  knowledge ;  when  improbabilities  are 
presented  to  ns  in  a  humbler  form,  we  can  perceive  merely  their  absuf- 
dttj.  But  domestic  tra^dy,  it  may  be  said,  professedly  confines  its 
representations  to  calamities  of  daily  occurrence,  to  scenes  in  which 
poetrr  can  neither  be  required  nor  admitted.  It  i^  because  domestic 
tragedy  exhibits  to  us  those  naked  and  familiar  misfortunes  to  which 
we  are  all  hourly  liable,  that  it  requires,  not  the  forms(^— they  would 
covnteract  the  parpose  of  fidelity  to  nature— but  the  spirit  of  poetry,  to 
relieye  by  its  innate  loveliness  emotions  so  bitterly  and  purely  painful, 
as  to  be  probaMy  only  endured  from  an  idea  that  so  much  suffering  must 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  moral  lesson  such  performances  are  for 
the  most  part  Intended  to  convey. 

If  we  now  descend  to  Ifiland,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  suspect  th&t 
this  author,  together  with  some  others  of  his  less  noted  and  less  fertile 
centemaoraries,  was  trying  experiments  upon  the  ouantity  of  unthixed 
pain  wmch  human  bein^  would  be  contented  to  bear  and  call  pfeil* 
tare.  We  believe  his  writings  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  British  public^ 
and  we  imagine  that  no  translator  is  likely  to  be  found  hardy  enou|(h 
volnntarity  to  encounter  the  misery  of  conmning  his  fancy  amidst  such 
depressing  sorrows.  We  are  ourselves  already  impatient  to  escape 
from  their  recollection,  and  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possilHe 
in  expUuning  his  scheme  of  tragedy.  Embarrassed  circumstances  con- 
stitate  his  usual  source  of  distress,  and  to  these  he, delights  t6  super- 
add snch  other  pressure  as  may,  by  a  refinement  of  torture,  drive  the 
most  honoorable  Spirits  to  seek  relief  not  only  in  guilt  but  in  base- 
ness. When  he  sometimes  quits  this  favourite  subject,  he  either 
involTes  hononraUe  men  connected  with  ^vemment  in  disgrace  and 
apparent  criminality,  through  the  machinations  of  the  meanest  liangers- 
on  upon  a  court,  or  he  obliges  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  omdal 
duties,  to  break  the  hearts  of  their  own  children.  One  or  two  exam- 
ples will  afford  sufficient  illustration.  ,  In  one  piece  the  son  of  a  sort  of 
Receiver-^neral  of  taxes  plays  deep  at  the  house  of  a  young  lady  of 
rank  and  fortune,  with  whom  he  is  desperately  in  love,  and  incurs  enor- 
mous debts.  The  discharge  of  one  of  tbero»  a  debt  of  honour  due  to 
his  hi^h-born  rival,  is  demanded  upon  the  very  day  when  he  expects 
to  obtain  the  lady's  consent.  Its  non-payment  would  infallibly  rum  all 
bis  hopes,  his  family  resources  he  has  drained,  he  is  irritated  by  taunts 
touching  plebeian  honour,  and  he  privately  takes  the  requisite  sum  out 
of  his  father's -tax-chest.  The  defalcation  in  Uie  Cither's  accounts  is 
discovered  by  the  '  Superior  Commissioner,'  and  the  whole  family 
are  overwhelmed  with  infamy  «id  ruin  beyond  redemption.  We  use 
this  expression,  notwithstanding  tiie  'Superior  Commissioner,' after  an 
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act  or  two,  during  which  we  expect  to  see  tkem  all  die  eyery  miante, 
charitably  manages  to  hush  up  the  affair  in  the  last  scene*  as  the  poor  614. 
<  Receiver-ffenenil'  is  evidently  left  upon  his  death-bed«— In  another, 
the  proofs  &at  the  son  of  'a  '  War  Counsellor'  has  been  suiltj  of  some- 
thing very  wrong  concerning  official  money,  fell  into  &e  hands  of  a 
wicked  *  Commissary'  whom  the  '  War  Counsellor'  is  prosecuting  for 
fraud  and  peculation.  As  no  threats  can  shake  tlie  old  man  in  hk 
public  duty,  means  are  found  to  dishonour  him  in  the  Prince's  opinion. 
The  plot  is  luckily  detected  in  the  last  act  by  the  '  Commissary's'  in> 
discreetly  offering  a  bribe  to  an  honest  '  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,'  and 
the  Prince  and  his  '  War  Counsellor'  are  tenderly  reconciled :  but  the 
son  meanwhile  blows  his  brains  out,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
Prince's  fruitless  endeavours  to  console  the  wretched  father.r— Lastly, 
in  a  tragedy  in  his  more  dignified  style,  the  daughter  of  the  Commander 
of  a  besieged  town  imprudently  induces  her  lover,  one  of  the  officers, 
to  leave  his  post,  which  he  conceives  to  be  for  tlie  time  secure,  to  at- 
tempt to  save  her  from  a  forced  marriage.  The  post  is  surprised  and 
taken  in  his  absence.  He  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  old 
General  orders  his  execution,  and  comforts  his  daughter  with  the  as- 
surance that  she  will  not  Ions  outlive  him.  When  the  curtain  drops, 
the  lover  is  led  to  execution ;  the  father  is  summoned  to  head  an  attack, 
in  which  he  hopes  and  means  to  be  killed,  and  tlie  lady  drops  down,  we 
know  not  whetlier  fainting  or  dead. 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  the  stage  in  Germany  soon  after  some  of  die 
mightiest  minds  the  country  could  boast  had  introduced  the  romantic 
play  and  domestic  tragedy,  owing  probably  to  both  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  want  of  poetic  eenius  in  the  authors,  and  the  necessity  of  ont- 
vying  each  other  in  wildness  or  depth  of  interest  How  Schiller  felt 
this  degradation  of  his  art,  he  has  iumself  told  us  in  a  little  poem  call- 
ed Shakspeare's  Shade.  In  this  he  represents  himself  as  visiting  the 
Infernal  Regions  to  question  Tiresias  respecting  the  ancient  buskin.  He 
meets  Shakspeare,  who  makes  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
Germany,  some  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  come  more  naturally 
from  Corneille.  We  will  give  our  readers  the  few  lines  ttmt  mark  Ae 
writer's  strong  reprobation  of  the  then  prevailing  manner;  and  as  the 
poem  is  in  the  classical  elegiac  measure,  shall  content  ourselves  with 
translating  it  into  blank  verse.    It  is  a  dialogue,  and  Shakspeare  asks, 

"  You  then  admit  Thalla*s  sportive  dance. 

Beside  Melpomene's  sad  solemn  gait?" 

«*  Neither;  we  want  pulpitoioTality, 

And  proper  household  giiefii  to  touch  our  heaxts.'' 

"  What,  then,  is  Caesar  banished  from  your  stage, 

Orestes,  and  the  sad  Andromache  ?" 

"  Pshaw!    We  like  Curates,  Common-Councilmen, 

Clerks,  Ensigns,  Lawyers,  Captains  of  Light  Horse." 

**  And  how  can  su«h  poor  creatures  be  involved 

In  terrible  or  tragical  events  ?" 

**  How  ?    They  cabal,  lend  money  upon  pawn. 

Steal  silver  spoons,  and  risk  the  piUoxy." 

«*  Where  find  vou  then  that  great  gigantic  Fate 

By  which  our  kind's  exalted  even  when  cnish'd?" 

**  That's  nonsense:  our  good  neighbours,  and  ourselves 

We  seek,  with  all  our  troubles  aid  distross.'^ 

"  That  you  have  more  conveniently  at  home. 

Why  come  you  thence  if  yotu  seek  nothing  else  V 
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llie  disgust  and  aversion  here  expressed  for  the  then  popular  style* 
of  theatri^  composition,  probablj  excited  in  Schiller  a  wanner  admi- 
ration  for  the  ancient  tragedians,  than  he  entertained  when  he  wrote 
*'  Die  Rauber"  and  ''Kabale  und  liiebe.*'  He  accordingly  applied  him- 
self dilisently  to  study  the  spirit  of  classical  Tragedy,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  ^Ist^ic*  With  respect  to  the  latter  subject  of  his  investiga- 
tions, oar  readers  will  probably  expeqt  that  we  should  afford  them  somft 
explanation,  but  we  trust  they  will  not  require  it  to  be  actually  full  and 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  we' must  confess  that  we  do  not  very  well  un- 
derstand it  <>urselves.  What  we  do  know  about  the  matter  shall  be 
fidthfully  imparted  to  them.  The  word  msthetie  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Greek  «u(r4nin^^  and  it  is  used  b;^  some  metaphysical 
writers,  |iarticularly  by  Kant,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  to  de* 
note  sensible  perception.  Schiller,  and  other  authors  of  the  same  class, 
with  their  followers,  employ  it  to  express  scientifically  and  theoreti- 
cally whatever  relates  to  taste  and  the  fine  arts ;  perhaps  having  first 
naturally  applied  it  to  painting  and  statuary,  and  thence  extended  it, 
half  metaphorically,  to  poetry  and  belles  lettres  in  general.  And  this  is 
really  all  we  can  venture  to  say  explanatory  of  cssiketic,  with  any  con- 
fidence that  we  are  not  misleaamg  our  readers^  We  sincerely  wish  it 
may  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  statement  we  are  about  to  give  of 
SchiUer'a  new  opinions.  In  the  course  of  these  combined  classical  and 
msUtetiwehe  studies,  Schiller  discovered  extraordinary  analogies  between 
tragedy  and  statuary ;  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  nature  of  the  former 
was  esaentiall^  plastic ;  and  he  logically  concluded,  that  the  one  ought 
no  more  to  agitate  the  mind  and  feelines  than  the  other ;  that  we  ought 
to  witness  the  representation  of  a  tragedy  as  composedly  as  we  gaze  upon 
the  Laocoon.  We  will  now  proceed  to  what  will,  we  hope,  prove  rattier 
more  intelligible  and  interesting— the  effect  produced  upon  nis  plays  by 
this  system. 

The  first  apparent  consequence  might  have  been  hailed  as  a  decided 
improvement  oy  every  lover  of  'gorgeous  Tragedy.'  He  adopted 
blank  verse,  and  chose  a  loftier  theme.  His  "  Don  Carlos,^'  though  in- 
ferior in  passion  and  interest  to  his  former  productions,  was  still  nch  in 
both,  ana  in  eveiy  other  respect  far  supenor  to  its  predecessors.  But 
we  have  not  leisure  to  trace  the  progressive  influence  of  his  new  doc- 
trines, in  Uie  progressively  diminisning  fire  and  pathos  of  '*  Wallen- 
stein,"  "  Maria  Stuart,"  &c.  and  will  at  once  present  their  highest  re- 
sult to  our  readers,  in  '*  Die  Braiit  von  Messina,"  or  the  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. This  Tragedy  is  written  as  nearly  upon  the  model  of  the  ancients 
as  the  author  seems  to  have  thousht  compatible  with  modern  history 
and  manners.  Its  fable  is  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  Fate,  foretold 
by  dreams  and  soothsayers,  and  originating  in  a  curse.  It  is  provided 
with  a  chorus,  which,  when  not  activel  v  enppaged  in  the  business  of  the 
scene,  moralizes  poetically  upon  all  that  is  passine,  and  indeed  upon 
life  in  general ;  and  the  chiet  characters  occasionally  quit  their  r^- 
lar  bliuik  verse,  to  take  part  in  the  lyrical  strains  of  the  chorus. 
Moreover  it  is  not  broken  into  acts.  This  sounds  most  classical ;  but 
there  are  points  of  deviation.  The  scene  4K>metimes  changes,  and  the 
chorus  frequently  leaves  the  stSffe ;  but  the  great  difference  is  in  the 
chcHiis  itself,  which,  instead  of  displaying  the  wonderful  unanimilr  of 
its  prototype,  where  all  the  separate  heads  literally  appeared  to  think 
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*  the  same  thought,  is  here  divided  into  two  inimical  8emi-choni8es»  for 
the  most  part  fighting  and  quarrelling  with  each  other.  But  we  must 
examiae  this  piece  more  in  detail.  Although  «'  Die  Braiit  von  Messina** 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  translated,  as  it  certainly  woild  not 
take  in  this  uwBsthitische  nation,  it  deserves  some  attention,  both  as  the 
work  of  an  author  of  superior  genius,  and  as  an  elucidation,  as  well  of 
his  own  theories,  as  of  the  excess  to  which  the  refining  sobtilty  of  Ger- 
man intellect  is  carried ;  a  peculiarity  that  may  perhaps  arise  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  excess  or  susceptibility  before  mentioned. 

The  play  is  preceded  by  a  long  preface,  intended  to  prove  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  the  chorus  to  tragedy ;  this  is  so  indisputable,  that  we  are 
told,  en  passant,  the  want  of  this  essentially  constituent  part  is  the  onlr 
reason  why  Shakspeare  is  not  thoroughly  and  universallv  understoodf. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  chorus  is,  according  to  our  aotfior,  that  it  in- 
troduces life  into  the  langua^,  and  tranquillity  into  the  action,  by  which 
the  audience  may  be  saved  from  all  danger  of  iRusion,  and  from  all  iin- 
'due  agitation  of  their  sensibility :  an  object  fully  attained  in  the  tn^dy 
onder  consideration. 

The  piece  is  opened  by  Isabella,  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Messina, 
in  a  speech  of  one  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  the  ci^r. 
She  first  assures  them  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  have  brought 
her  out,  unveiled,  from  the  retirement  befitting  a  widow.  She  next 
proceeds  to  remind  them  that  her  two  sons  have  hated  each  other  fron 
mfancv;  that  the  authority  of  their  father,  who  had  forbidden  ^ir 
ever  sleeping  in  one  pl«ce,'  or  coming  within  .reach  of  each  other  with 
arms,  had  pi^vented  any  bad  effects  of  their  enmity,  but  had  left  their 
disposition,  which  it  seems  he  thought  beneath  his  care,  nnchang[ed ; 
that  immediately  upon  his  death,  which  had  occurred  two  months  since, 
their  ill  will  hadi  burst  forth,  and  divided  Messina  into  two  hostile  fac* 
tions ;  that  they,  the  elders,  had  then  required  her,  in  a  harangue  which 
she  repeats  to  them  verbatim,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  troubles  and 
bloodshed.  She  then  informs  them,  that  in  consequence  of  this  requi- 
sition she  has  sent  to  summon  her  sons  to  meet  in  her  presence,  and  ex- 
pects them  forthwith ;  and  concludes  by  desiring  them  to  go,  and  pre- 
pare a  suitable  reception  for  both.  The  respectable  old*  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  pr-esumed  to  address  one  word,  even  of  assent,  to  die 
Princess  now,  whatever  they  did  upon  the  former  occasion  she  mentions, 
then,  one  and  all,  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  depart.  As 
they  go  out  she  calls  an  old  servant,  talks  somewhat  mysteriously  about 
&  painfully  sweet  and  holy  secret  that  he  has  kept  for  her,  and  that  ia 
DOW  to  be  revealed,  and  bids  him  hasten  to  the  well-known  convent, 
and  fetch  thence  the  beloved  treasure. — Diego  obeys — she  retires  t» 
meet  her  sons,  and  the  two  semi-choruses,  consisting  of  the  followers 
of  the  two  brothers,  come  on  from  opposite  sides  of  the  st^e.  They 
begin  by  quarrelling  in  good  set  terms  and  various  mietres,  sometimes 
dasfdcally  lyrical,  sometimes  rhymed,  at^d  state  that  nodiing^  but  the 
aworn  trace  prevents  their  fighting.  They  next  praise'  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  liipeir  island,  and  regret  the  impossibiltty  of  its  defending  it- 
self a^nst  foreign  conquerors,  a  race  of  whom  are  their  present  princetf. 
In  this  ohorus  we  find  the  Eumenid^s,  Ceres,  &c.  named  with  a  8eri<- 
ous  veneration  that  would  mix  oddly  with  the  convent,  if  we  had  not 
Uuvtted  in  the  pref^ee  that  sucb^  a  combinatSmi  of  creeds  wa?  a  fwnt  of 
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ideaKzang  religton,  and  ihms  adapting  H  io  the  purposes  of  ^t  Uti" 
belia  now  returns  with  her  two  sons,  Manuel  and  Onaar*  and  after're* 
ceivtng  tiie  compliments  of  the  ehorus,  harangues  the  brothers  at  great 
leDcdi,  and,  as  the  chorus  observes^  very  sensibly,  upon  the  folly  and 
wiwedneaa  of  their  mutual  hatred;  the  grief  it  occasions  her,  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  exposes  them  in  a  conquered  country.  The  brothera 
remain  sullenly  silent;  she  exclaims  in  despair  that  she  can  think  of 
nothing  more  to  say,  that  they  have  only  to  kill  each  other  before  her 
face,  and  goes  away»  The  brothers  then  gradually  approach,  and  com* 
idimcpt  each  other :  Don  Ceesar  admires  Manuel's  likeness  to  their  mo- 
ther ;  Don  Manuel  'discovers  in  Ceesar  a  yet  dearer  and  very  extraordi- 
nary likeness.  At  last  they  embrace.  So  do  the  two  semi-choruses. 
In  the  midst  of  these  caresses,  n^ws  is  brought  to  Don  Ceesar  that  thf 
lost  beauty  is  found  concealed  in  Messina;  he  promises  to  meet  Don 
flannel  shortly  in  their  mother's  apartments,  and  hurries  off  with  his 
own  half  of  the  chorus,  or  the  second  chorus,  as  it  is  regularly  dene* 
mioaled  in  ^e  piece.  Don  Manuel  takes  the  opportunity  of  being 
thiia  left  ate  a  tiie,  as  it  were,  with  his,  or  the  first  chorus,  to  disclose 
a  secret.  He  confesses  to  this  many-headed  confidant  that  he  has  ]f6ng 
been  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by  a  beautiful  girl,  brought  up  in  a:re^ 
tired  convent,  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  family  and  connexions ;  that 
the  eld  domestic  who  had  placed  her  there,  had  told  her  the  preceding 
evening,  that  the  present  day  would  terminate  the  mystery ;  that  -he, 
afraid  oif  losing  her  by  any  discovery,  had  carried  her  off  in  the  night^^ 
concealed  her  in  a  garden  in  Messina,  and  meant  to  marty^  and  pre- 
sent h«r  to  hia  mother,  before  sunset.  He  then  gives  ^ery  minute  di- 
rectMAS  aa  to  the  purchase  of  her  bridal  attire,  and  the  prepamtions 
for  condnctingher  home  in  state,  and  leaves  the  first  chorus  to  eaecute 
hia  orders.  The  chonis  first  considers  every  possible  mode  of  jImis* 
tine  that  can  be  had  reeourse  to  now,  when  the  ^amusement  of  civil 
war  is'eiver ;  remarks  that  great  reliance  cannot  be  had  en  the  newly- 
uiadft.  peace,  because  a  curse  rests  upon  the  femilv,  the  mother,  isa- 
beUaubavimhten  the  promised  bride  of  the  grandfather,  scandaknisly 
atoAen  ibonhim  and  espoused  by  hisf'Son  the  iaie  prince,  in  consequence 
iif  wiiich.  crime  the  nuptial  bed  and  ita  offspring  had  been  cursed  by  the 
infured  and  disaf^pointed  old  jirefend^^  ana  then  goes  about  its  or  their 
business. 

The  scene  now^changes  to  the 'above*mentiened  garden,  Beatrice  ap- 
pears alone,  and  discossea  her  love,  her  remorse  ier  having  fled  frmtt  her 
ciiavent»  and  the  knowledge  of  her  family,  her  anxiety  at  her  lover's  pro* 
longed  absence,  and  her  ^ars  that  the  may  have  done  wrong  in  goine  to 
the  acachbouring  churchy  where  she  may  have  beto  noticed,  as^ahe  had 
before  Men  by  a  fiery  yooth,  when»  unknown  te  her'  lover,  she  tttlfended 
the  fi&neral  oi  the  late  Prince  <^«-^,  in  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  Knea 
broken  into  varying  stansaa.  She  ia>  interrupted  by  the  entrance' of  Deft 
Cssanr  and  his  chorn&  She  attempts  to  fly,  but  he  detains  her»  declaresc 
hia  lerre  at  foil  length,  according  to  the  general  fashion  of  the  ^agedy, 
tella  ker  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the  foneml,  and  who  he  is,  and 
then  ohargii^  his  ohorus  to  take  care  of  her,  leaves  her  to  recover  from 
her  flight.  She  pvofesses  her  horror  of  the  two  princely  brothers  who 
hato  one  anothe»N-of  course  she  is*  ignorant -of  nev  lover's  rank— and 
takes  refuge  in  a  pavilion ;  and  the  second  chonis,  after  observing  upon 
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the  happiness  of  Princes  who  get  the  best  of  e?erj  tiiiog,  mthdraws  to 
guitrd  the  entrance  of  the  garden. 

We  now  return  to  the  palace»  where  we  find  the  Princess  and  her  two 
sons.  She  rejojces  in  their  union,  and  informs  them  that  they  hare  a 
sister.  They  inquire  why  their  sister^s  existence  has  been  kept  secret ; 
and  the  Princess  answers  that  prior  to  her  daughter's  birth  bo^  she 
and  their  father  had  remarkable  dreams ;  that  the  father  applied  to  an 
Arabian  magician  for  the  interpretation  of  his»  and  was  told,  that  if  the 
Princess  bore  a  daughter,  that  daughter  would  occasion  the  death  of  his 
sons  and  the  extinction  of  his  race ;  that  she,  liking  neither  interpreta- 
ticm  nor  interpreter,  had  recourse^  with  her  dream  to  her  confessor,  who 
assured  her  that  she  would  bear  a  daughter  who  would  unite  in  ardoit 
love  the  already  estranged  hearts  of  her  sons ;  that  she  had  borne  a 
daughter,  had  deceived  ner  husband  as  to  the  execution  of  his  orders 
for  destroying  the  child,  and  caused  it  to  be  reared  in  obscurity  in  a 
retired  convent.  The  sons  ask  why  she  did  not  produce  their  sister 
immediately  upon  their  father's  death,  to  which  she  replies  she  wished 
first  to  see  them  reconciled.  Each  of  the  two  brothers  then  announces 
to  her  another  daughter  in  the  person  of  his  intended  bride»  Don  Caesar 
again  telling  the  histqry  of*  his  falling  in  love.  Old  Dieffo  arrives  to  in- 
terrupt him,  with  the  news  that  Princess  Beatrice  had  disappeared  the 
preceding  uisht,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  camtive  by  a  Cor- 
^ir  vessel,  which  had  been  seen  oflf  the  coast.  Isabella  charges  her  sons 
to  seek  their  sister ;  and  tliey  depart  separately,  Manuel  something  dis- 
concerted at  all  he  has  heard. 

We  are  then  carried  back  to  Beatrice's  garden,  where  the  BtamA 
choru» /opposes  the  entrance  of  the  first,  that  is  bringing  Don  MannePa 
presents.  Manuel  arrives,  and  the  second  chorus  retires  in  saftnniasion 
to  his  audiority.  He  now  discovers  his  rank  to  Beatrice,  who  is  not 
much  delighted  at  findtn|g  her  beloved  one  of  the  brothers  whom  sAie 
dreaded  and  hated.  Their  conversation  is  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by 
Don  Csesar,  who,  enraged  at  seeing  his  brother  embracing  his  intended 
bride,  kills  hijn  without  waiting  to  ask  any  questions. .  &atrice  faints. 
Qe  orders  his  chorus,  who  had  followed  him  in,  to  carry  her  in  his  name 
to  his  mother,  and  goes  away.  Hia  ohorus  obeys ;  and  the  first  chorus, 
aft^r  lamenting  Don  Manuel,  forms,  a  bier  upon  which  to  convey  htm 
home. 

The  scene  changes  for  the  last  time  back  to  the  Palace.  Isabella*  and 
her  confidant  Diego,  a^ear  in  impatient  anxiety.  The  second  chorua 
brings  the  still  insensible  Beatrice,  with  Don  Csesar's  message.  Di^o 
recognises  her,  and  the  mother  concludes  her  sons  have  been  success^ 
ful  :iB^.  thi^  search.  Beatrice  recovers,  and  they  play  for  some  time  at 
cross-purposes.  The  arrival  of  the  first  chorus  with  the  dead  body 
st^s  the  impending  explanation,  and  Isabella,  in  her  grief,  curses  the 
miuxleror,  his  mother,  and  all  hisTa^e,  speaking  as  irreverently  of  ora- 
cles and  prophecies  a^  Jocasta  did  before  her ;  all  to  the  great  horror 
of  the  whole  .chorus.  Don  Ceeso)?  comes,  and  everything  is  discovared. 
He  resolves  tp  kill  himself  in  expiation  of  his  crime;  and  after  mnch 
argument  against  his  determination  from  the  chorus*  much  intreafy 
from  bis.  mother,  who  promises  to  foraive  and  never  to  reproach  him 
if  he  will  only  live,  and  some  expostiMtion  from  Beatrioei  who  wishes 
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to  be  killed  in  Ms  6tead,--««ii  oceasion,  by  the  ticay,  wbicb  produces  the 
only  thing  like  a  burst  of  passion  in  the  plaj«  he  sajs» 

She  cares  not,  mother,  if  we  live  or  die. 

So  she  may  in  the  grave  join  her  beloved ! — 

He  stabs  himself,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  we  have  just  j^ven  of  this  drama,  that 
in  the  fable  at  least  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  proper  elements  of 
tragedy  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  Tenr  easy  to  make  out  how 
the  autnor  of  such  plays  as  *•  Die  Rauber"  and  **  Kabale  und  Liebe^'  could 
contriye  to  present  such  incidents  to  our  sight,  without  in  the  slightest 
d^^ree  disturbing  our  peace  of  mind,  almost  without  exciting  a  wish  to 
knew  hew  it  will  all  end.  The  chorus  may  do  much,  but  clearly  not 
ail ;  for  other  tragic  writers  have,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  accom- 
plished the  same  desirable  object  without  a  chorus;  and  in  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies  the  chorus  does  not  prevent  a  very  deep  emotion 
of  sympaAy  with  the  sufferings,  of  which  that  curiously  composite 
personage  appears  to  be  joint  spectator  with  the  regular  audience.  We 
may^  observe,  however,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  chorus  in  ^  Die  &'atit  von  Messina'*  from  its  classical 
original,  may  perhaps  increase  rather  more  than  is  agreeable  its  power 
of  destroying;  illusion.  Instead  of  forming  one  body  of  calm,  sympa- 
thizing poetical  spectators,  it  is  here  divided  into  two  hostile  squaiurons, 
who  come  uid  ^,  fetch  and  carry,  squabble  and  embrace,  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  respective  masters.  They  are,  in  fact,  iserely  the  £etvourite  cour- 
tiers of  the  two  princes,  and  bear  less  resemblance  to  the  Greek  chorus 
than  to  the  French  confidant,  from  whom,  in  fact,  they  only  differ  in  their 
plurality  and  their  poetry.  So  that  Schiller  seems  to  have  devised  the 
means  of  happily  combining  the  improbabilities  and  inconveniences  of 
two  dilFereiU  systems.  Something  too  is  probably  owin^  to  the  length  of 
manv  of  the  speeches,  and  the  regular  and  almost  uniform  alternation 
of  those  that  are  shorter.  Our  nerves  are  lulled  into  a  state  of  soft 
repose  by  Isabella's  first  hundred  lines,  and  by  the  silent  unanimity  of 
her  ancient  auditors  with  their  hands  on  their  breasts.  But  the  great 
point  seems  to  be,  that  the  personages  of  the  drama  themselves  appear 
thoroughly  conscious  of  their  own  plastic  nature;  and  except  that  Don 
C«sar  may  be  thought  a  little  precipitate  in  killing  his  brother,  go 
through  tiieir  passions  and  misfortunes  in  a  very  correct,  statue-like 
manner.  And  the  grand  secret  by  which  alt  this  is  accomplished^  we  ap- 
prehend, is,  that  the  poet,  full  of'^his  theory  of  tranquillity,  and  of  fire- 
serving  the  character  of  art  in  distinct  vividness,  kept  his  own  mind 
ealm,  writing  as  a  mere  narrator  or  spectator,  and  carefully  avoiding  to 
identify  himself  with  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  passions  and  agonies  of  his 
Dramatis  PersoDee. 

Schiller  has  not  himself  informed  us  whether  he  regarded  this  play 
as  the  perfection  of  csdhetisehe  and  tragic  science,  or  thought  he  had 
been  rather  oversparing  of  the  sensibility  of  the  audience.  If  we 
judge  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  we  shall  decide  for  the  latter 

r'  ion.    So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  never  again  wrote  upon 
same  plan,  and  tiiat  his  nert  piece,  **  Wilhelm  Tell,"  affords  reason 
to  believe  it  vas,  if  not  abandoned,  very  consideiltbly  modified.    *'  Wil- 
Voi.  in.  No.  14,-1822.  U 
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helm  TelP'  abounds  in  situations  of  almost  over|M>wering  interest: 
thou$;h  it  must  be  owned  they  are  occasionally  varied  by  scenes,  the 
prolixity  of  which  recalls  "Die  Bralit  von  Messina."  But  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  an  analysis  of  the  Swiss  Patriot,  which  we 
the  less  regret,  as  we  understand  this  tragedy  is  likely  soon  to  make  its 
appearance  in  an  English  garb;  and  indeed,  upon  looking  back  to  the 
preceding  pages,  we  observe  that  we  have  run  into  such  length  as 
must  oblige  us  to  reserve  what  we  propose  to  say  touching  the  oesUtt- 
tische  schemes  for  tragic  composition,  adopted  by  Goethe,  and  by  some 
authors  of  the  present  day  ot  high  poetical  genius,  for  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. M.  M. 


BALLAD — FROM   THE   SPANISH. 

*<Las  huestes  de  Rodrigo/' 

Trk  hosts  of  Roderick  took  to  flight,  in  terror  and  dismay. 

When  in  the  last  and  &tal  fight  the  Moor  had  won  the  day ; 

And  Roderick  leaves  his  lands  behind,  and  from  his  palace  flies> 

Without  a  friend  or  follower  now,  all  desolate  he  hies. 

He  cannot  chan^  his  wearied  steed,  all  wearied  though  he  lay. 

He  wanders  at  his  wiU,  for  none  comes  forth  to  bid  him  stay ; 

80  fiiint  he  was  with  grief  and  toil,  nor  sight  nor  sense  had  be. 

So  worn  with  thirst  ami  hunger  now,  that  pity  'twas  to  see. 

He  wander'd  on,  from  head  to  foot  all  clotted  o'er  with  gore. 

And  many  a  rent  and  battle  dint  his  bruised  armour  bore. 

His  tnisty  sword  with  many  a  blow  is  hack'd  and  ed^less  now, 

His  helmet,  battered  with  the  blows,  is  sunk  upon  his  brow. 

His  face  was  deeply  scafr'd  with  toil,  and  funow'd  o'er  with  wo. 

He  climb'd  the  mountain-aide,  and  look'd  upon  the  phun  below  : 

He  saw  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopes^  his  armies  scattered  round. 

His  royal  banner  in  the  dust,  his  standards  on  the  ground — 

AU  torn  and  trampled  by  the  feet  of  coming  foes  they  lie ; 

He  look'd  foraU  nis  captains  then,  but  none,  alas!  was  mgh. 

He  saw  the  smilinf  fields  that  now  in  floods  of  carnage  ran. 

He  saw — and  shucMer'd  at  the  sight,  and  weeping,  thus  began : 

"  Alas !  alas !  but  yesterday  I  was  the  King  of  Spain ; 

To-day  no  foot  of  land  is  mine  in  all  that  wide  domain : 

Sfine  were  these  hills  and  dales,  and  mine  was  many  a  tower  and  town. 

And  many  a  subject  sought  my  sntile,  or  shook  beneath  my  frown. 

To-day,  that  one  remains  to  me,  alas  1 1  cannot  say— 

Ah !  luckless  was  the  hour  I  ween,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

Tlie  day  that  made  me  lord  of  all  this  realm  so  fair  and  gay, 

Since  what  that  luckless  hour  had  g^ven,  an  hour  could  take  away. 

O !  Death,  why  cam'st  thou  not  to  end  at  once  my  life  and  wo, 

When  I  could  welcome  thy  approach,  and  thank  thee  for  the  blow." 

G.  M. 
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Quid  sis,  esse  velis,  nihilque  malisj 
Summum  nee  nietuas  diem,  nee  optes. 

I  AM  half  disposed  to  admit  the  assertion  of  a  lively  authoress,  that 
the  French  are  a  ^ve  people,  and  absolutely  determined  upon  con- 
tradicting  the  received  opinion  in  England,  that  in  the  volatility  of 
their  character  their  sympathies,  however  easily  excited,  are  generally 
evanescent;  and  that  the  claims  of  kindred  or  friendship,  so  far  from 
awakening  any  permanent  sensibilitv,  are  quickly  superseded  by  the 
paramount  dominion  of  frivolity  ana  amusement    Let  a^y  man  who. 
IS  labouring  under  this  mistaken  impression  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cemeterv 
of  P^re  La  Chaise ;  and  if  he  do  not  hate  France  more  than  falsehood* 
he  will  admit  that  in  the  precincts  of  this  beautiful  and  affecting  spot 
there  is  not  only  a  more  striking  assemblage  of  tasteful  decoration  and 
appropriate  monumental  sculpture,  but  more  pervading  evidences  of 
deep,  lin^ring,  heart-rending  affection  for  the  dead  than  could  be  pa« 
ralleled  m  England  or  any  other  country  of  Europe.    The  tombs  else* 
where  seem  to  be  monuments  of  oblivion,  not  remembrance— they  de- 
signate spots  to  be  avoided,  not  visited,  unless  by  the  idle  curiosity  of 
strangers;  here  they  seem  built  up  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the 
hands  ^—diey  are  hallowed  by  the  frequent  presence  of  sorrowing  sur^* 
vivors,  who,  by  various  devices  of  ingenious  and  elegant  offerings,  stiU 
teatify  their  ^rief  and  their  respect  for  the  departed,  and  keep  up  by 
these  pious  visitings  a  sort  of  holy  communion  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.    Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  solemn,  yet  sweetrand  sooth-^ 
in£  emotions  that  thrilled  my  bosom  at  the  first  visit  to  Pire  La  Chaise. 
Women  were  in  attendance  as  we  approached  the  eate,  offering  for 
sale  elegant  crowns,  crosses,  and  wreaths  of  orange-blossom,  xerean^ 
themum,  amaranth,  and  other  everlasting  flowers,  which  the  mourning 
relatives  and  friends  are  accustomed  to  suspend  upon  the  monument, 
or  throw  down  upon  the  grave,  or  entwine  among  the  shrubs  with 
which  every  enclosure  is  decorated.    Congratulating  myself  that  I  had 
no  snch  melancholy  offioe  to  perform,  I  passed  into  this  vast  sanctuary 
of  the  dead,  and  found  myself  in  a  variegated   and  wide-spreading 
garden,  consisting  of  hill  and  dale,  redolent  with  flowers,  and  thickly 
planted  with  luxuriant  shrubs  and  trees,  from,  the  midst  of  which  mo- 
numental stones,  columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  temples,  shot  up  in 
such  profusion,  that  I  was  undecided  which  path  to  explore  first,  and 
stood  some  time  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  whole  scene,  which  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  acres.    A  lofty  Gothic  monu- 
ment on  the  right  first  claimed  my  attention*  and  on  approaching  it  I 
found  that  it  contained  the  tomb  in  which  are  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa,  united  at  last  in  death,  but  even  then  denied  that  rest  and  re- 
pose to  which  they  were  strangers  in  their  unhappy  and  passionate 
lives.    Interred,  after  various  removals»at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1120, 
they  were  transported  in  the  year  eight  of  the  Republic  from  Chalons 
sur  Saone  to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  at  Paris,  and  thence 
to  the  romantic  spot  which  they  at  present  ocoupv.    We  learn  from  the 
inscription,  that  with  all  his  talents  Abelard  could  not  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  this  account  incurred  the  censure  of 
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contemporary  hierarchs.  Sabsequently,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  a  more  accommodating  faith ;  and  having  evinced 
his  orthodoxy  by  the  irrefragable  ar^ment  of  causing  three  figures 
to  be  sculpturea  upon  one  stone,  which  is  still  visible,  being  let  into 
the  side  of  his  tomb,  he  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  protection 
of  the  church.  I  had  seen  at  Paris  the  dilapidated  house  in  which  he 
is  stated  to  have  resided;  and  now  to  be  standing  above  the  very  dust 
which  once  contributed  to  form  the  fine  intellect  and  throbbing  hearts 
of  these  celebrated  lovers,  seemed  to  be  an  annihilation  of  intervening 
centuries,  tiirowins  the  mind  back  to  that  remote  period  when  Bloisa 
from  the  "  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells"  of  her  convent  endited  those 
love-breathing  epistles  which  have  spread  through  the  world  the  lame 
of  her  unhappy  attachment.  Quitting  this  interesting  spot,  a  wilder- 
ness of  little  enclosures  presented  itself,  almost  every  one  profusely 
planted  with  flowers,  and  overshadowed  by  poplar,  cypress,  weeping 
willow,  and  arii>or  vitce,  interspersed  among  flowering  shrubs  and  fniit- 
irees ;  for  the  ground,  before  its  present  appropriation  had  been  laid 
out  as  a  pleasure-garden.  Many  of  the  tombs  were  provided  with  a 
watering-pot  for  the  refreshment  of  the  flowers,  and  tne  maj^orily  had 
a  stone  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  hither  to  indulse 
in  melancholy  retrospection,  as  they  stationed  tiiemselves  upon  the 
grave  in  which  their  affections  were  deposited.  Here  and  there  the 
sufferers  from  filial,  parental,  or  conjugal  deprivation,  were  seen  trim- 
mine  the  foliage  or  nowers  ^at  sprung  up  rrom  the  remains  of  their 
kindred  flesh,  and  as  they  handled  the  shrubs,  whose  roots  struck  down 
into  the  very  grave,  one  could  almost  imagine  that  the  dead  stretched 
forth  their  leafy  arms  from  the  earth  to  embrace  once  more  those  whom 
they  had  so  fondly  encircled  when  alive*  In  many  instances,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  pious  duty  was  deputed  to  the  keepers  of 
the  ground,  who  for  a  small  stipend  maintained  the  tombs  in  a  perpe- 
tual greenness.  Some  contented  themselves  with  hanging  a  fanend 
garland  on  the  monuments  of  their  friends,  by  the  number  and  fresh- 
ness of  which  tributes  we  were  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  decree,  of  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  recency  with  which  sad  bosoms  and 
glistening  eyes  had  occupied  the  spot  on  which  we  then  stood.  Some 
were  blooming  all  over  with  these  flowery  oflbrings,  wliile  others  with 
a  single  forlorn  and  withered  chaplet,  or  absoluteiv  bare,  showed  that 
their  mouldering  tenants  had  left  no  friends  behind ;  or  that  time  had 
wrought  his  usual  effisct,  and  either  brought  them  to  the  same  appointed 
hoasey  or  "steeped  their  senses  in  forgetnilness." 

In  ascending  the  hill  extensive  fhmiiv  vaults  are  seen,  excavated  in 
its  side  in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  with  numerous  recesses  for  cofllns, 
the  whole  inclosed  by  bronze  gates  of  exquisite  taste  and  workman- 
ship, through  which  might  be  seen  the  chairs  for  those  who  wish  to 
shut  themselves  up  and  meditate  in  the  sepulchre  which  they  are  per- 
manently to  occupy;  while  the  jellow  wreath  upon  the  ground,  or 
coffin»  pointed  out  the  latest  occupant  of  the  chamber  of  death.  Some 
well-known  name  was  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  our  notice.  In 
one  place  we  encounterea  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Labedov^re, 
who  was  the  first  to  join  Napoleon  when  he  advanced  to  Gren^le  in 
1815,  and  expiated  his  offence  with  his  life.  The  spot  in  which  the 
hapless  Ney  was  deposited  was  also  shown  to  us,  but  his  monument 
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had  been  removed.  A  lofty  and  elegant  pyramid  on  the  height  bore  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Massena ;  and  as  we  roamed  about,  vre  trod  over 
the  remains  of  renoblicana,  royalists,  marshals,  demago^es,  liberals, 
ultras,  and  many  ot  the  victors  and  victims  of  the  Revolution,  whose  ex- 
ploits and  sufferings  have  filled  our  gazettes,  and  been  familiar  in  our 
mouths  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

A  few  steps  more  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding  a 
noble  view  of  Paris,  the  innumerable  white  buildings  of  which  stood  out 
with  a  panoramic  and  lucid  sharpness  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloudless 
sky,  not  a  single  wreath  of  smoke  dimming  the  clearness  of  the  view. 
Nodiing  was  seen  to  move-— a  dead  silenc«i  reigned  around — ^the  whole 
scene  resembled  a  bright  and  tranquil  painting. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  cemetery,  under  the  shade  of  eight 
Kme-trees  planted  in  a  square,  is  the  tomb  of  Frederic  Mestezart,  a  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  A  French  writer  well  ob- 
serves, on  the  occasion  of  this  tomb,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  graves 
of  Catholics,  and  in  the  former  property  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutors of  protestantism,  *<  O  the  power  of  time,  and  of  the  revolutions 
which  it  brings  in  its  train !  A  minister  of  Calvin  reposes  not  far  from 
that  C^iarenton  where  the  reformed  religion  saw  its  temple  demolished 
and  its  preacher  proscribed !  He  reposes  in  that  ground  where  a 
bigoted  Jesuit  loved  to  meditate  on  his  plans  of  intolerance  and  per^* 
secution!''  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  the  tomb  of  the  well-known  au- 
thoress Madame  Cottin,  and  monuments  have  also  been  lately  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lafonlaine  and  Moli^re.  A  low  pyramid  is  the  ap- 
propriate sepulchre  of  Volney ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  walk  of  trees, 
surrounded  by  a  little  garden,  is  the  equally  well  adapted  monument  of 
Delille,  the  poet  of  the  Gardens.  Mentelie  and  Fourcroy  repose  at  a 
little  distance;  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  beneath  a  square  tomb  of 
white  marble,  decorated  with  a  lyre,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Gretry, 
the  celebrated  composer,  whose  bust  I  had  the  day  before  seen  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hermitage  at  Montmorency,  once  occupied  by  Rous* 
seau.  How  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  costly  and  luxurious  memo- 
rials of  many  who  had  oeen  die  torments  and  scourges  of  their  time,  to 
these  classic  shades,  where  sleep  the  benefactors  orthe  world,  men  who 
have  enlightened  it  by  their  wisdom,  animated  it  by  their  gaiety,  or 
soothed  it  by  their  delightful  harmonies ! 

Amid  the  tombs  upon  the  height  is  a  low  enclosure,  arched  over  at 
top  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather,  but  fenced  at  the  sides  with  open 
wire-work,  through  which  we  observed  that  the  whole  interior  surface 
was  carefully  overspread  with  moss,  and  strewed  with  fresh  gathered 
white  flowers,  which  also  expanded  their  fragrance  from  vases  of  white 
porcelain,  the  whole  arrangeo  with  exquisite  neatness  and  taste.  There 
was  no  name  or  record  but  the  following  simple  and  pathetic  inscrip- 
tion »-^**  Fille  cherie^-«vec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes !  5  Juin, 
iB19.""*Above  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  this  tomb, 
yet  whenever  I  subsequently  visited  it,  which  I  sometimes  did  at  an 
early  hour,  the  wakeful  ana  unwearied  solicitude  of  maternal  regret 
had  preceded  me ;  the  moss  was  newly  laid,  the  flowers  appeared  to  be 
jvst  plu^sked,  the  vases  shone  with  unsullied  whiteness,  as  if  even  the 
dew  had  been  carefully  wiped  ofl".    How  keen  and  intense  must  have 
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been  that  affection  which  could  so  long  survive  its  object,  and  gather 
fresh  force  even  from  the  energy  of  despair ! 

An  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Eleanor  Mac  Oowan,  a  Scotch- 
woman,  recalled  to  mind  the  touching  lines  of  Pope— **bj  foreign 
thnds,  &c.;"  but  though  we  might  admire  the  charactenstic  nationalitj, 
we  could  hardly  applaud  the  taste  which  had  planted  this  gnrve,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  her  countrymen,  with  thistles.  Englidi  names 
often  startled  us  as  we  walked  through  the  alleys  of  tomb-stones;  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  even  from  these,  the  coarse  and  clumsy, 
though  established  emblems  of  the  death's  head  and  marrow-bones  had 
been  discarded.  Obtuse,  indeed,  must  be  those  faculties  which  need 
such  repulsive  bone- writing  to  explain  to  them  the  perishableness  of 
humanity. 

We  nowhere  encountered  any  of  the  miserable  doggrel  which  defaces 
our  graves  in  England,  under  the  abused  name  of  poetry ;  and,  in  fact, 
poetic  inscriptions  of  any  sort  were  extremely  rare.  Some  may  assign 
this  to  the  want  of  poetical  genius  in  the  French,  but  it  might  be  cer- 
tainly more  charitable,  and  possibly  more  just,  to  attribute  it  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  regrets ;  for  I  doubt  whether  the  lacerated  bosom,  in 
the  fii-st  burst  of  its  grief,  has  ever  any  disposition  to  dally  with  the 
Muses.  A  softened  heart  may  seek  solace  in  such  eJTusions,  but  not  an 
agonized  one.  Some  rhymine  epitaphs  were,  however,  visible.  Under 
the  name  of  the  well  known  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  these  lines 
were  inscribed : 

*<  Francois,  de  son  dernier  soupir 

n  a  salu^  la  patrie ; 

Un  m£me  jour  a  vu  ftnir 

Ses  mauz,  son  axil,  et  sa  vie.'' 

And  a  very  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  an  artist,  in  bronze 
and  gold,  named  Ravrio,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  also  of  nu- 
merous fugitive  pieces,  to  prevent  his  following  which  into  oblivion,  his 
bust,  well  executed  in  bronze,  surmounts  his  tomb;  and  the  following 
verses  give  us  a  little  insight  into  his  character. 

"  Un  fils  d*Anacreon  a  fini  sa  carriere, 

n  est  dani  ce  tombeau  pour  jamais  endormi, 

Les  enlans  des  beaux  arts  sont  priv6s  de  leur  frire, 

Les  malheureuz  ont  perdu  leur  anu." 

The  practice  of  affixing  busts  to  tombs  seems  worthy  of  more  gene- 
ral adoption :— it  identifies  and  individualizes  the  deceased,  and  thus 
creates  a  more  definable  obiect  for  our  sympathies.  Perhaps  the  minia- 
tures  which  we  occasionally  saw  let  into  the  tombstones  and  grazed 
over,  attained  this  point  more  effectually,  as  tlie  contrast  between  the 
bright  eye  and  blooming  cheek  above,  and  the  fleshless  skeletctt  below, 
was  rendered  doubly  impressive.  Not  only  is  the  dog^l  of  the  Eng- 
lish church-yard  banished  from  P^re  La  CKaise,  but  it  is  undegraded  by 
the  bad  spelling  and  ungrammatical  construction  which  with  ua  are  so 
apt  to  awaken  ludicrous  ideas,  where  none  but  solemn  impressions 
should  be  felt  The  order  by  which  all  the  lapidary  inscriptions  must 
be  submitted  to  previous  inspection,  thou|;h  savouring  somewhat  of  ar- 
bitrary refi;ulation,  is  perhaps  necessary  m  the  present  excited  state  of 
political  feeling,  and  is  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  the  general  pro- 
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priety  and  decorum  bj  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  whole  ma- 
Bagement  of  the  place  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted  ^-decency  and 
good  order  universally  prevailed ; — ^not  a  flower  was  ^thered,  not  a  mo- 
numeot  defaced,  not  a  stone  scribbled  over.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
drawing  painful  comparisons  between  the  state  of  the  plainest  tombs 
here,  ana  the  most  elaborate  in  Westminster-abbey,  defaced  and  dese- 
crated as  many  of  the  latter  are  by  the  empty-headed  puppies  of  the  ad- 
joining school,  and  the  brutal  violations  of  an  uncivilized  rabble.  This  sa- 
cred respect  for  the  works  of  art  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cemetery  of  P^re 
La  Chaise,  nor  solely  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  for  in  the  innu- 
merable statues  and  sculptures  wiui  which  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood 
abound,  many  scattered  about  in  solitary  walks  and  gardens  at  the  mercy 
of  the  public,  I  have  never  observed  the  smallest  mutilation,  nor  any  in- 
decorous scribbling.  The  lowest  Frenchman  has  been  familiarized  *with 
works  of  art  until  he  has  learnt  to  take  a  pride  in  them,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent at  least  has  verified  the  old  adage,  that  such  a  feeling—"  emollit 
mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

As  I  stood  upod  the  hill,  I  saw  a  funeral  procession  slowly  winding 
amid  the  trees  and  avenues  below.  Its  distant  effect  was  impressive, 
but,  as  it  approached,  it  appeared  to  be  strikingly  deficient  in  that  well- 
appointed  and  consistent  solemnity  by  which  the  same  ceremon^  is  uni- 
formly distinguished  in  England.  The  hearse  was  dirty  and  shabby,  the 
mourning  coaches  as  bad,  the  horses  and  harness  worse ;  the  coacnmen 
in  their  rustv  coats  and  cock^  hats  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of  paupers 
and  old-clothesmen ;  the  dress  of  the  priests  had  an  appearance  at  once 
mean  and  ludicrous;— -the  coffin  was  an  unpainted  deal  box;  the  grave 
was  hardly  four  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  service  was  performed  in  a  care- 
less and  unimpressive  manner.  Yet  this  was  the  funeral  of  a  substantial 
tradesman,  followed  by  a  respectable  train  of  mourners.  Here  was  all 
the  external  observance,  perhaps,  that  reason  requires ;  but  where  our 
associations  have  been  made  conversant  with  a  more  scrupulous  and  dig- 
nified treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  such  a  slovenly 
mode  of  interment,  although  it  may  be  the  established  system  of  the  coun- 
tx^.  All  the  funerals  here  are  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  who,  for  the 
privilege  ofburying  the  rich  at  fixed  prices,  contract  to  inhume  all  the 
poor  for  nothing.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  multiplicity 
of  tombs  there  are  not  some  oflTensive  to  good  taste.  Many  are  gaudy 
and  fantastical,  dressed  up  with  paltry  figures  of  the  Yimn  and  Child, 
and  those  tin  and  tinsel  decorations  wnich  the  rich  in  faim  and  poor  in 
pocket  are  apt  to  set  up  in  Roman  Catholic  countries :— but  the  genera- 
lity are  of  a  much  nobler. order,  and  I  defy  any  candid  traveller  to  spend 
a  morning  in  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  La  Chaise  without  feeling  a  higher 
respect  for  the  French  character,  and  forming  a  more  pleasing  estimate 
of  human  nature  in  general. 
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uma  VII. 

This  great  Metropolis  is  inundated.  Let  the  daily  papers  sjieak  the 
particulars.— 

London  under  Water. 

On  Friday  the  S8th  of  December,  18S1,  the  inhabitants  of  London  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm,  by  the  unusually  hig^  rising  of  the  spring- 
tide, aided  by  the  floods  occasioned  by  the  late  heavy  rains.  By  sevea 
o'clock,  in  the  morning,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  appeared  like  one 
huge  sheet  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  narrative  of  some  ot  the  heari4H%ak- 
ing  particulars. 

Jaansion  Houses — ^The  water  ran,  with  considerable  violence,  thrirag^ 
the  lower  apartments  of  this  buildins,  and  carried  awav  the  state  bed  and 
the  sword-bearer's  table.  The  latter  nas  not  been  heard  of  since.  Luckily 
no  monarch  happened  to  be  reposing  in  the  former.  Some  ladies  in  tfaie 
Egyptian  Hall  were  obliged  to  climb  up  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Reve- 
rend Messieurs  Clayton,  CoUyer,  and  C.  S.  Hunter,  who  very  politelj 
carried  them  to  the  London  lavern.  We  have  not  heard  whether  any 
clogs  or  pattens  were  lost. 

Basinghall  Street^r^The  outer  wall  of  the  New  Courts,  erected  for 
bankruptcy  business,  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  mass  of  water,  sud- 
denly ffiive  way.  The  tide  now  rushed  with  great  impetuosity  through 
several  of  the  apartments,  carrying  away  a  varie^  of  clav«books, 
ledgers,  and  balance-sheets,  none  of  which  have  since  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Seventeen  gentlemen,  who  had  met  to  make  a  disclosure  of 
their  estate  and  effects,  were  in  consequence  unable  to  do  so..  The 
water  mixing  with  a  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  in  Guildhall  yard, 
completely  soused  the  seventeen  gentlemen,  and  |^ve  them  the  aspect 
of  havine  been  white-wasked.  They  floated  off  in  tilburies  and  tandlems 
towards  Paddington.  The  commissioners  adjourned  the  meetings  to  dry- 
day  next. 

Moyal  Exehange^-^King  Charles  the  Second  was  up  to  his  knees  in 
water,  and  seemed,  as  Grammont  says,  to  be  calling  tor  **  Progers"  ta 
*'  help  him  out  of  this  well."  The  gentlemen  on  the  West  India  walk  with 
difficulty  kept  their  heads  above  water.  The  clock  was  torn  from  its 
place,  and  thrown  so  liigh  in  the  new  steeple,  as  to  be  only  visible  through 
a  telescope;  the  Gresham  lecturer  was  obli^  to  dismiss  his  aaditpn, 
consisting  of  two  schoolboys  who  had  lost  their  way,  a  deaf  fruit- woraas, 
and  the  door-keener.  Consols  rose  at  one  time  to  the  height  of  79,  and 
the  debt  leant  so  hard  upon  the  Bank,  that  it  was  feared  die  latter  would 
give  way.  One  hundrea  and  twenty  clerks  were  swept  away  from  the 
Bank,  stools  and  all.  The  directors  were  saved,  by  clinging  to  the  in- 
gots, but  the  sovereigns  disappeared. 

Saint  PauPs^^^The  organist  played  Handel's  Water-piece,  and  Anie's 
"  Water  parted."  Notwithstanding  which,  the  flood  rose  so  high  as  to 
force  the  dean  and  chapter  to  take  refu^  in  the  whispering  gallery.  They 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  transfer  their  dinner  from  the  Globe  in  Fleet- 
street,  to  that  over  &e  dome,  which  was  newly  gilt  for  their  recepthn. 
The  venison  was  rather  too  high. 

London  Bridee^ — ^This  venerable  structure  rocked  with  the  violence  of 
the  water,  to  uie  great  astonishment  of  Tooley-street*    The  Queen- 
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street  bridge  did  the  same*  which  induced  Sir  William  Bawlina  to  tarn 
back,  although  he  bad  actuallj  paid  his  penny.  The  tolls  upon  Water- 
loo bridge  rose  seventeen  pence  in  one  day;  they  sank,  however,  to 
four  pence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  tide.  Mr.  Ste*phen  Kemble  stuck 
in  the  roond-about  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  was  chin  deep  before  a  collier 
could  be  towed  to  his  assistance. 

Mirk  Lane,  Miucing  Lane,  and  Billiter  S^are, — ^A  great  number  of 
merchants  were  forced  to  quit  their  residences  here,  and  took  up  their 
abode  westward,  being  carried  by  the  tide  toward  Connaught-place, 
St  James's-square,  and  Devonshire-street.  Several  of  them  have  since 
been  caught  in  the  eddy,  and  driven  within  four  walls  in  Saint  George's- 
fields  aad  Fleet-market.  Mrs.  Serres,  attended  by  a  water-bailii^  rowed 
from  her  residence  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  to  the  Khig^s  Head,  in 
the  Poultry,  and  the  Cumberland  Arms>  in  the  City -road;  she  then 
touched  in  Po^imd-street;  but  her  expectations  being;  damped  by  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  she  returned  to  the  hosier^  at  the  comer  of 
Fleet-market. 

LinaMB'Inn  Ai2(.— The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  injunction  suit 
"  Paddington  Canal  versus  Thames,"  directed  the  defendant  to  "  keep 
within  his  banks."  The  order  being  disobeyed,  the  defendant  was  com- 
mitted, to  the  Fleet,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
lower  apartments.  Several  of  the  debtors  were  bailed  out  in  buckets. 
Uia  Lordship  sat  in  a  washing  tub:  His  Honour  the  Vice  Chancellor 
in  a  mahogany  cellaret,  ornamented  with  or-iHU^ln. 

Wettmin^er  ifaU^— Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman  rowed  to  the 
Coort  of  Kins's  Bench,  in  the  Caroline  wherry;  that  frail  vessel  went 
down  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  two  learned  gentle- 
men went  down  with  her.  They  rose  again,  however,  behind  tne  bar, 
Mr«  Deaman  uppermost.  Both  gentlemen  lost  their  silk  gowns.  Mr. 
Jekyll  was  seen  rowing  about  in  a  funny;  M.  Anselo  Taylor  in  a  cock^ 
boat;  Colonel  Thornton  in  a  life-boat:  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  jolly- 
boat,  and  Lord  Erskine  in  a  fire-ship  with  a  jury-mast  Mr.  Scarlett's 
Poor  bill  was  so  completely  soaked  that  its  title  was  changed  to  Poor 
Mr.  Scarlett's  bill. 

Faiemoster  Bate, — ^The  confusion  here  is  not  to  be  described. 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis,  quite  soaked  through,  rotten  Hints  to 
Ministers,  broken  epics,  pickled  jests  from  Miller's  repository,  and 
dead  bodies  of  Scotch  metaphysics,  were  seen  floating  in  all  directions. 
Messrs.  Lei^h  Hunt  and  Bysshe  Shelley  were  driven  witK  their  respec- 
tive establishments  from  Messrs.  Longman's  down  Ave  Maria-kne, 
and  before  they  could  utter  a  single  paternoster,  found  themselves 
hurled  with  considerable  violence  against  Vauxhall-bridge.  The  ladies 
were  received  into  the  Penitentiary,  but  the  gentlemen  sailed  in  a 
felucca  for  Pisa.  Mr.  Godwin  venturing  in  the  press  to  accost  Mr, 
Malthas,  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exertions 
of  one  Caleb  Williams,  the  philosopher  of  Skinner-street  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  again.  Mr.  Hone  was  driven  into  Pattrnoster-row 
from  Ludgate-hill  in  a  pitiful  plight;  relying  on  the  aid  of  some  woaden 
cuts,  they  gave  way,  and  he  was  all  but  lost.  Messrs.  Rayfair  and 
Stewart,  in  company  with  Doctor  Coplestone,  venturing  into  Maze- 
pond,  were  caught  in  an  eddy,  which,  after  whirling  them  aMnmd 
until  it  made  them  giddy,  left  them  where  it  found  tkem.  A  packet 
of  Mr.  Southey's  Heroics  having  been  left  in  a  low  part  of  Samt 
Vol.  ra.  No.  14.-r«22.  X 
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James's  pftlace,  was  fovnd  dilated  into  hexameters.  That  gentleman'i 
History  of  Brazil  was  also  both  diluted  and  dilated.  The  family  of 
Mr.  Sothebj  were  alarmed  by  a  floating  Beppo  which  entered  that 
gentleman's  librair  window  in  Grosvenor-street.  Luckily  his  "goods'* 
are  not  injured.  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  gentleman  from  Edinbur^,  picked 
up  Mr.  Hope's  Anastasius  in  Albemarle-street,  and  laid  it  at  Lord 
Byron's  door.  Mr.  Hope*  on  the  next  day,  despatched  a  polite  note, 
claiming  his  property,  which  was  accordingly  restored  to  him.  Seven! 
paintings  in  St.  James's-street  have  suffered  much  from  the  wet;  those 
m  water-colours  escaped.  In  Paternoster-row  great  damage  was  dooe 
to  the  Novel  line,  by  a  Pirate,  who  swept  all  the  booksellers'  shops,  like 
Van  Tromp,  with  a  broom  at  the  mast-head.  The  property  carried  aw» 
by  this  freebooter  is  valued  at  jg4000. 

Covent  Crarden  Theatre^^^The  house  overflowed  at  an  early  hoar. 
The  novelty  of  the  day  was  a  revival  of  the  Escapes,  or  the  n  ater- 
Carriers ;  with  Undine.  An  accident,  however,  happened,  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Messrs.  C.  Kemble, 
Young,  and  Macready  were  Tiolently  jostled  together  in  the  tide. 
Several  spars,  which  floated  in  from  the  Shakspeare,  were  thrust  oat 
to  assist  tfiem  in  swimming.  Mr.  Young  seized  a  Hamlet,  upon  which 
he  floated:  Mr.  Macready  caught  a  Macbeth,  which  was  too  largt 
for  his  grasp:  Mr.  C.  Kemble  might  have  got  home  upon  a  Cassio, or 
a  Faulconbridge,  but  he  pushed  them  both  aside,  and  disappeared;  as 
he  is  however  an  expert  swimmer  we  entertain  no  fears  for  nis  safetj. 
Cleopatra's  gallery  saved  the  proprietor.  Miss  M.  Tree  ascended  the 
same  vessel,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  showed  her  lees.  The 
audience  were  very  indulgent  Mr.  Liston's  Newfoundland  dog  took 
care  of  himself. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre^^The  tide  at  one  and  the  same  moment  tooched 
Mr.  Braham's  stock  (and  Mr.  Conway's  knee-)buckle.  Water  will  find 
its  level.  Mr.  Elliston,  with  provident  foresight,  had  built  a  wooden 
platform,  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  upon  which 
ne  and  the  other  actors  escaped  dryshod.  Mr.  E.  afterwards  attempted 
the  same  passage,  in  company  with  a  Spanish  gentleman  from  Daoiia, 
but  the  tide  set  in  aeainst  him,  and  blending  itself  with  some  combos- 
tibles  in  Uie  pit,  produced 

••  A  sound  of  fear, 
Uiipleasing^  to  an  actor's  ear," 

Madame  Vestris's  red  morocco  boots  were  saved,  but  Mr.  EllistoD*^ 
*'  Epistolary  Communications"  could  not  be  found.  The  band  was 
treated  with  a  wet.  The  house  was  a  burner.  A  beautiful  young  mer- 
maid was  caught  swimming  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  immediately  re- 
ceived an  engagement  to  sing  for  the  season  in  a  new  piece  that  is  to  be 
got  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  got  a  ducking  in  Pope's  Head  alley.  l^^J 
Morgan's  quarto  was  ungallantly  boarded  by  Mr.  Giflford,  but  ber 
Ladyship  stepped  out  into  an  octavo,  and  sailed  away.  Miss  Taylor  was 
pent  in  between  a  Cobourg  audience  in  front,  and  a  drop  mirror  in  the 
rear:  the  poor  ^rl  did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  Mr.  Heayiside 
escaped  by  getting  into  Blow-bladder-lane.  One  Rowland  HijI,  • 
player^  was  washed  over  the  way  to  the  opposite  theatre  in  Blackfriars 
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road,  and  as  returning  was  iinpracticable«  was  under  the  necessity  of  play* 
ing  punch  at  the  wrong  booth.  Potatoes  rose  in  CoTent-Garden  market^ 
Piazxa  high ;  but  when  the  wind  abated  sunk  basket-deep  again.  Mrs. 
RundelPs  kitchen-garden  suffered  greatly.  Gabbagesy  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  ca«liflowers  were  floated  from  her  premises  into  those  of  Mr.  Mur-* 
rar,  in  Albemarle-street.  Our  reporter  left  the  parties  scrambling.  A 
pile,  measuring  seven  feet»  was  caught  in  Fludyer-atreet :  it  was  claimed 
by  a  seijeant  in  the  Guards.  mJim  Winifred  Price  lost  a  pail  of  milk 
which  waw  upset  at  the  staee-door  of  Covent-Gard^  theatre.  The  poor 
woman's  commodity,  mingled  with  the  water,  entered  a  new  forthcoming' 
eomedy,  and  produced  an  effect  too  melancholy  to  detail.  Colonel  Drink- 
water  was  seen  in  company  with  Lord  Rivers  in  Port-soken  ward.  In 
several  parishes  the  nave  of  the  church  was  found  in  the  pulpit  On  the 
abatement  of  the  tide,  Mrs.  Salmon  was  fovnd  dead  upon  Fisn-street  hil). 
The  patent-shot  manufactory  was  saved  by  being  dammed. 


SONO. 

If  VBT I  dnnk  a  health  to  thee^ 

With  this  revel  all  around  me  ? — 
Ah !  forgive,— I  am  not  finee : 

Mirth  and  noisy  wit  have  bound  me 
Down  a  prisoner  to  my  chair. 
Till  I  give  «*  The  fairest  fair." 

Must  I  drink  a  health  to  thee. 

With  this  revel  all  around  ? — 
Thou  art  thinking  now  of  me 

'Ifidst  far  other  scene  and  sound ; 
4ucfa  as  better  may  compare 
With  thyself  so  true  and  fair. 

Yet,  what  matters  it,  though  imith 

llirong  and  wit  idM>ut  mine  ear  f 
I  can  of  a  finer  birth 

Dream,  and  hie  me  to  a  sphere 
Where  the  lamps  of  beauty  stream 
Bright-and  worthy  of  a  drc»un. 

I  may  dream  of  foreheads  white. 

Star-like  and  alluring  eyes, 
Fit  to  lighten  up  the  night 

Of  that  prophet's  paradise. 
Who  from  Mecca  promised 
Wondrous  pleasures  for  the  dead. 

And— (oh !  far  beyond  the  rest) 

I  of  thee  may  ever  dream. —  'fc> 

What  are  wonders  east  or  west 

To  that  everlasting  theme. 
That  doth  brig^hten  and  belong 
To  mine  own  peculiar  song !  C. 
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1J&TTBR8  ON  ENGLAXD.      BT  M«  BE  SAIHT  VIX* 

^Tho9e  letters^  we  ixnderdUfid,  are  the  productioa  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  who«e 
ongiiuJ  148.  ioumal  has  been  obligingly  submitted  to  us  by  a  friend  for  publication. 
The  l^ditor  admits  tlicm  on  accouut  of  the  ability  wliich  they  seem  to  possess.  For  this 
t(pecia]  consideration,  he  makes  in  this  one  instance  a  departure  from  his  genera!  rule 
of  not  inscrtitig  anjr  commtmications  bearing  the  stamp  <w  national  prejudice.  But  he 
lootesu  against  bemg  MsponsiMA  for  a  aingie  sentiment  which  they  may  contain.] 

I.£TTfiR   U 

IHeppe^  lyiw-sday,  Stft.  18, 1817. 

Mt  D«ar  CLAnm,— ^Jontrary  to  your  predictionft,  the  attractions 
of  Paris  ditl  not  detain  us  a  siiJgle  day  from  the  ultimate  object  of  oor 
journey.    Thas  it  turns  out  ihat  you  do  not  know  us  quite  so  well  as 

you  would  have  us  believe.    The  truth  is,  that  as  neither  C nor  I, 

pride  ourselves  on  the  strength  uf  our  resolutions  when  temptations  are 
in  the  way,  we  were  pretty  sure  that,  if  we  allowed  Paris  to  detain  us 
one  day,  there  would  be  no  answering  for  the  extent  of  its  influence; 
so  with  a  prospective  prudence  which  you  will  no  doubt  think  verj 
creditable  to  us,  at  Ville-Juif  we  paid  our  postillions  for  three  or  four 
stages  forward,  and,  bidding  them  drive  through  Paris,  pulled  up  the 
blinds  of  the  carriage,  and,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  silently  composed 
ourselves  into  our  respectiye  comers;  thus  contriving  to  slip  throu^ 
the  fingers  of  the  enemy,  against  whom  we  might,  perhaps,  have  failed  in 
making  a  successful  resistance.  There  is  no  denying  that  one  of  us  (I  can 
only  answer  for  one)  did  not  sleep  very  soundly,  as  he  felt  himself  rattling 
over  the  favi  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and  he  has  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  having  been  once  or  twice  on  the  point  of  waking  his  companion, 
to  consult  wi&  him  on  the  inexpediency  of  proceeding  farther  that  even- 
ing, intending  to  hint  at  die  little  chance  there  was  of  meeting  with 
fitting  accommodation  at  a  country  village,  and  to  expatiate  on  the  dan- 
gers of  damp  beds,  the  miseries  of  short  suppers,  and  so  forth.  But  per- 
haps all  this  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  we 
both  retained  our  comers  silently  till  we  had  passed  the  Barriere  de  St 
Denisy  and  felt  ourselves  on  the  terrt  again.  Probably  it  was  this  change 
from  noise  to  silence  that  waked  us  both ;  for  we  now  soon  found  that  we 
both  were  awake,  and  ready  to  consult  on  where  we  should  pass  the  night 
In  pursuance  of  a  sudden  thought  of  C  we  agreed  to  turn  out  of  our 
road  and  sleep  at  Montmorency,  that  we  might  idle  a  few  hours  there  in 
the  morning,  tor  the  sake  of  him  who  idled  away  some  of  the  least  unhappj 
years  of  his  life  there.  We  left  Montmorency  in  the  middle  of  Mondaji 
supped  at  Ecouis,  and  then  travelled  on  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  to  make 
up  tor  what  you  will  call  our  lont  time,  arnving  at  Rouen  eany  on  Tues- 
day morning,  where  we  staid  till  to-day. 

You  know  Normandy  is  one  of  my  chief  fiivoarites  among  our  pro- 
vinces, as  Rouen  is  amon^  the  cities.  There  is  infinite  character  about 
the  latter,  with  its  majestic  cathedral,  its  noble  boulevards,  and  its  air 
«f  fresh,  and  as  it  were,  youthful  antiquity;  and  the  former  abounds  in 
every  variety  of  picturesque  beauty.  1  hastened  to  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Catherine  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  found  the  view  from  thence,  as  it 
was  when  we  saw  it  together  five  yjars  ago,  unrivalled  by  any  thing  I  have 
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seen  elsewhere,  or  ever  expect  to  see,  for  extent,  richnegs*  and  variety ; 
and  the  beantiAil  Seine  stiil  winds  through  the  midst  of  it,  studded  with 
all  her  lovely  little  islands ;  one  of  which,  as  yon  may  remember,  a 
person  whom  you  know,  when  he  was  a  little  more  addicted  to  reading 
and  acting  romance  than  he  is  now,  fell  in  love  with,  and  talked  of 
buying  and  building  a  house  upon :  and  wm  only  prevented  from  doing; 
fio,  bv  accidentally  learning  that  he  must  be  content  to  put  up  witn 
the  alight  inconvenience  of  having  his  meadow  and  garden  under  water 
all  the  winter,  not  to  mention  the  lower  rooms  of  his  project^l  chateau. 
1  paid  a  visit  of  compliment  to  the  spot  nevertheless,  in  return  for  the 
fancies  and  images  (looking  as  fresh  and  green  as  itself)  that  it  called 
b«ck  to  me. 

The  splendid  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of  this  province  also  remain 
undiai^d;  and  the  females  are  still,  without  exception,  the  finest  race 
in  France*  In  both  these  respects  a  market-day  at  Rouen  presents  a 
more  interesting  sulgect  for  contemplation  than  perhaps  any  thing  else 
of  the  kind. 

On  leaving  this  city,  and  proceeding  towards  the  coast,  the  extreme 
beauty  of  some  of  the  female  faces  that  you  meet  with  has  seemed  even 
more  striking  to  me  now  than  when  I  first  observed  it.  We  have  seen 
three  or  four  that  were  absolute  models  of  perfection,  as  to  form,  fea- 
ture, complexion,  &c.  It  is  true,  they  are  deficient  in  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  is  so  much  sought  after  in  France ;  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sttre  that  the  perfectly  tranquil  and  unconscious  air  which  usually  reigns 
in  their  divine  faces  is  not  superior  in  every  respect  to  this  boasted 
piqaancy ;  and  I  am  sure -that  it  is  infinitely  more  poetical. 

We  reached  Dieppe  this  morning,  and  intend  sailing  for  Brighton  to- 
night. Ob  account  of  the  extreme  diaracteristicness  ofits  costume,  style 
of  building,  &c.  Dieppe  is  certainljf  the  best  port  we  could  have  chosen 
to  embark  from.  The  last  impressions  we  shall  thus  take  with  us  from 
France  will,  no  doubt,  a£ford  the  more  striking  contrasts  when  we  arrive 
on  die  other  side:  and  it  is  from  contrasts  chiefly  that  the  mere  exter- 
nal and  immediate  excitement  and  pleasure  of  travelling  arise.  Adieu, 
till  we  find  ourselves  in  England.  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER  II. 

Brighton^  Fnday,  Sept,  19/A,  18ir. 

Im  spite  of  all  the  fools  and  philosophers  that  ever  thoueht  or  wrote, 
bodily  pain  is  the  greatest  evil  attendant  on  humanity,  rerhaps  it  is 
the  only  real  one.  For  myself  I  think  it  is.  Against  all  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  mind  of  man^  the  mind  itself,  omnipotent  in  its 
own  sphere,  furnishes,  or  at  least  possesses,  the  antidote.  In  the  evils, 
so  called,  which  are  engendered  by  the  passions  and  affections,  those 
who  choose  to  look  for  them  may  recognise  the  elements  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  human  character :  evus  without  which  the  morah  world 
could  no  more  preserve  its  healthfulness  and  perfection,  than  the  phy- 
sical  world  could  without  winds,  thunderclouds,  and  earthquakes. 
But  corporal  pain,  in  its  beginning,  its  continuation,  and  its  end,  is 
the  source  of  unmixed  mischief.  It  shuts  up  the  winged  spirit  in  the 
dark»  narrow,  and  pestiferous  dungeon  of  the  flesh.  It  concentrates 
all  the  enei^es  and  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart  upon  the  one  in- 
divisible point  of  self,  where,  not  having  space  to  breathe  or  to  look 
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abroad,  they  stagnate  and  corrupt  and  perish.  In  the  violent  extreroeA 
of  danger,  the  mind  and  the  affections  frequently  step  forth  in  all.  their 
beauty:  the  friend  looks  to  his  friend,  and  is  tranquil;  the  mother 
hangs  over  her  child,  and  forgets  there  is  any  other  being  in  the  world ; 
the  lover  clings  to  the  form  or  the  image  of  his  mistress,  and  is  happy. 
But  in  the  torture  of  acute  bodily  pain,  or  the  death-like  languor  df 
disease,  every  thing  external  is  shut  out:  the  charities  of  life  wither; 
its  very  delicacies,  which  are  an  instinct  in  the  female  character,  are 
forgotten ;  and  the  strengths  of  our  nature  become  weaknesses,  and  its 
weaknesses  rise  up  into  strengths;  and  self-*mean,  miserable  bodiU/ 
self*— opens  and  spreads  and  covers  every  thing.  If  there  is  one  gene- 
ral law  of  our  nature  in  which  wisdom  is  not  apparent,  it  is  that  which 
makes  disease  the  constant  companion  of  a  death-bed :  thus  depriving 
US  of  the  best  beauty  of  the  human  character  precisely  at  the  momeot 
when  we  more  than  ever  seem  to  need  it,  lea^ng  nothing  but  its  worst 
deformity. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections.  But 
^ou  will  cease  to  wonder  when  ^ou  come  to  be  imprisoned,  as  I  have 
jttst  been,  for  twenty -six  hours  m  an  English  packet-boat.  Let  those 
who  possess  and  Would  retain  a  tolerable  opinion  of  human  nature,  avoid 
this  earthly,  or  rather  watery  pandemonium :  it  is  a  test  which  nothing 
can  withstand. 

We  landed  here  two  hours  ago,  and  surrendered  ourselves  at  discre- 
tion to  the  first  persons  who  were  in  wait  to  lay  hands  on  us.  They 
conducted  us  to  a  hotel,  where  we  now  are:  C with  his  un- 
changeable good  humour;  but  I,  ill,  btigued,  spiritless,  out  of  tem- 
per, and  disposed  to  dislike  every  thing  and  every  body  about  me. 
How  is  this?  Shall  I  confess?  My  mind,  and  the  weak  frame  to  which 
it  is  linked,  are  on  the  shores  of  England ;  but  half  the  energies  that 
keep  them  healthful,  and  almost  all  the  thoughts  and  affections  that 
make  them  happy,  have  returned  to  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  water- 
falls of  V .    ♦•  He  will  be  better  and  happier  to-morrow,  if  the  sun 

shines,"  I  hear  A«—  sav,  and  she  is  always  right.  She  knows  him 
better  than  he  does  himself.  Good  night !— •!  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but 
when  my  h^d  is  on  my  pillow,  and  my  eyes  are  closed,  and  I  hear  no- 
thing about  me  but  my  own  breathings,  wherever  my  body  may  be,  my 
spirit  is  sure  to  be  at  V 

Saturday. — A was  right    I  got  up  this  morning  and  walked 

out^-4ind  the  sun  did  shine,  and  the  sea  glittered  under  it,  and  the 
little  children  were  bathing  or  playing  about  on  the  sands,  or  riding 
ponies  or  asses  on  the  shore;  gail^  dressed  people,  with  their  nam- 
ing faces,  were  passing  and  repassing  here  and  there ;  the  fishermen 
were  spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  and  their  wives  sitting  mending 
them,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  turf  in  the  centre  of  the  town  looking  to 
the  sea ;  the  houses  I  thought  had  every  where  a  peculiar  happy  look, 
unlike  any  thing  I  had  seen  before; — and  I  was  better  and  happier,  l 
looked  once  or  twice  across  the  sea  for  the  shores  of  France,  but  I 
could  not  see  them ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
melancholy  again :  but  just  then  I  caught  a  glance  of  the  sunshine 
upon  the  water,  and  C— -  came  up  to  me  with  his  smiline  spirit  look- 
ing out  from  his  eyes,  and  I  was  happy  half  against  my  willw— '*  Happy 
against  his  will!  mw  is  not  that  nonsense?^  I  hear  A-^«-  exclaim. 
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•May  she  never  be  able  to  understand  the  feelings  which  she  is  so  apt  and 
so  welcome  to  make  merry  with !  May  a  perpetual  light  from  within  con-* 
tinue  to  give,  as  it  doesnow,  life,  beauty,  and  newness  to  every  thing 
about  her!  I  know,  as  well  as  she  does,  that  this  earth  is,  properly  un- 
derstood, a  place  about  the  surface  of  which  we  ought  to  glide  as  with 
wings ;  that  the  spirit  ought  to  bear  up  the  body  from  seeming  to  touch 
it ;  that  we  ought  to  pass  over  it  as  the  bees  pass  over  flowers^— only  to 
collect  their  sweets :  I  know  all  this,  but  I  am  constantly  finding  that  I 
on^  know  it ; — she  feels  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Claire, 

Your  affectionate  brother,  D.  S.  F. 

P.  S,  You  will  remember  that  the  letters  I  address  to  you  are  in- 
tended for  all  the  home  circle ;  and  that  the  wishes  and  adieus  I  bid  to 
you  are  offered  for  them  all. 

LETTER  III. 

Brighton,  Monday,  Sept,  22, 1817. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature  to  judge  by  externals.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  I  know,  this  instinct  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  us  astray ; 
but,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  one :  and  I  senerally,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  yield  myself  up  to  it  I  suffer  it  to  influence,  but  not  to 
fix  me. 

No  one  can  visit  a  foreign  country  with  less  prejudice  afi;|dnst  the  in- 
habitants of  it  than  I  have  ai^inst  those  of  England ;  and  yet  my  first 
impression  is,  that  I  do  net  like  them,  and  that  I  never  can.  You  will 
not,  however,  do  them  or  me  the  injustice  to  take  this  as  a  deliberate 
opinion.  It  is  merelv  an  impulse,  arising  from  the  external  indications 
of  character  which  first  present  themselves  to  me.  There  is  a  hard 
coarseness  of  feature,  and  a  repulsive  coldness  of  manner,  which,  what- 
ever of  good  or  of  beauty  they  may  cover,  are  unequivocally  bad  in 
themselves:  and  these  the  English  appear  to  me  to  possess  in  a  re- 
markable dejBpree.  There  is,  besides,  in  all  they  say  and  do,  an  awkward 
and  binndenng  abruptness,  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  a  Frenchman. 
One  is  accustomed  in  France,  on  all  occasions,  to  give  and  receive  a 
smile  at  meeting  and  at  parting,  even  in  one's  intercourse  with  stransers. 
Perhaps  these  smiles  .do  pot  mean  much ;  but  they  are  at  least  harmless. 
Here  I  never  meet  with  any  thing  like  a  smile,  except  sometimes  an  awk- 
ward half-suppressed  one  at  my  foreien  English.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  rudenesses,  and  one  to  which  &e  people  here  are  more  addicted 
than  to  any  other ;  or  perhaps  it  may  appear  so  to  me,  because  it  is  one 
"  '     ^  ever  falls  in        '       *         * 


which  a  Frenchman  never  falls  into,  though  our  language  possesses  such 
an  endless  variety  of  delicacies,  which  foreigners,  and  above  all  the  Eng- 
lish, are  perpetually  violating.  But  for  the  present  I  will  turn  from  the 
people  to.  the  country. 

We  are  extremely  interested  by  this  town.    The  features  of  it  are 
not  what  can  be  called  striking,  but  thev  are,  I  think,  very  remarkable. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  slightest  degree  venerable  or  im- 
re,  like  some  of  the  great  French  and  Flemish  towns.    There  h 


pressive,  like  some  of  the  great  French  and  Flemish  towns.  There  is 
no  beauty  or  grandeur  in  the  houses  or  public  building.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  an  air  of  smallness  every  where ;  but  this  is  accompanied 
hj  a  newness,  a  completeness,  and  a  finish,  which  give  to  the  whole 
effect  of  a  picture.    Any  part  that  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at 
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once  has  iht  appearance  of  a  newly-painted  scene  on  the  stage.  Most 
of  the  bouses  look  as  if  thej  had  been  kept  in  a  case,  and  were  now  just 
uncovered. for  some  public  occasion.  The  Prince  Regent  has  lately  been 
staying  at  a  palace  he  has  here;  and  I  inquired  whether  the  houses  had 
been  newly  beautified  on  this  account,  as  the  people  are  compelled  to  do 
in  Spain  when  the  king  travels.  All  the  answer  I  got  to  the  mi^uiry  wu 
a  "  No,  Sir !"  accompanied  by  a  rude  smile,  I  suppose  at  my  ignorance 
in  making  it. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  rows  or  sets  of  from  ten  to  twenty, 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  all  the  rest  in  the  set ;  or  rather  each  set  looi- 
ing  like  one  long  low  house,  with  a  door  between  every  two  or  three  win- 
dows. But  what  seems  to  me  to  give  the  peculiar  effect,  fa  the  extreme 
cleanness  and  newness  of  every  thing.  The  paint  looks  as  if  just  laid 
on,  the  windows  shine  like  crystal,  the  stone  steps  are  as  white  as  snow; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  faced  with  coloured  and  var- 
nished tiles  or  bricks,  which  glitter  so  when  the  sun  shines,  that  you  can- 
not look  at  them  steadily. 

From  what  I  can  ludge  of  tlie  Regent's  palace  by  seeing  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  seems  to  be  built  in  a  very  strange  taste  indeed.  Tne  must  con- 
spicuous part  of  it  is  a  large  dome,  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Invalids. 
composed  entirely  of  elass.  The  palace  is  nearly  surrounded,  and  all 
the  lower  part  of  it  hid,  by  a  range  of  odd-looking  buildings,  which  arr 
the  stables. 

There  are  public  libraries,  where  the  people  meet  together  in  the  even- 
ing ;  besides  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  exhibitions  of  various  kinds, 
baths,  public  walks,  &c.,  all  included  in  a  town  containing  not  more  thau 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  So  that  if  Brighton  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  an  English  county  town,  we  must  have  been  strangely  mis- 
informed as  to  the  people's  love  of  amusement.  D.  S.  ¥. 

LETTER  IV. 

BHtfhUn^  Tu€9dast  Sept.  23, 1817. 

You  know  part  of  our  plan  is  never  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  never  to  mis- 
take nnovin^  for  travelling;  or  to  arrive  at  a  place  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  quit  it.  I  was  too  happy  at  home  to  have  been  induced  to 
leave  it  in  search  of  mere  pleasure— even  if  pleasure  were  to  be  found 
in  the  rattle  of  wheels.  I  am  certain  I  shall  spend  no  day  so  happilj 
while  I  am  away,  as  I  should  have  done  at  V—-*,  with  every  thing  that 
is  dear  to  me  about  me.  But  I  hope  to  return  there,  less  unwortbr 
of  the  love  that  will  greet  me,  and  capable  of  loving  the  givers  of  it 
better  than  ever— more  I  cannot.  In  the  mean  time,  f  shall  continue  ifi 
fulfil  the  condition  on  which  we  mutually  consented  to  separate, 
namely,  that  I  should  tell  you  all  I  see  and  think  and  feel ;  in  short, 
that  I  should  talk  to  you  as  I  do  when  we  are  sitting  together  on  ^^ 
terrace,  or  sauntering  under  the  chesnut-trees ;  talk,  by  the  way,  vhicn 
if  you  hear  with  delight,  it  is  because  your  hearts  are  tlie  chief  liiteoers 
to  It. 

I  made  an  odd  mistake  in  my  last,  about  the  Regent's  palace.  I 
described  the  stables  as  the  palace,  and  the  palace  as  the  stables.  1 
suppose  tlie  architect,  or  his  employers,  just  at  the  time  of  forming  the 
frian,  must  have  been  reading  the  English  Rabelais'  account  of  a.^a* 
lion,  in  which  horses  governed  and  men  served  them ;  and  so  raiR^^ 
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the  Imildings  according  to  that  writer's  ideas  of  the  comparative  nobility 
of  those  two  races  of  animals.  I  was  quite  mistaken,  too,  in  supposing 
this  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  provincial  town.  We  find  it  has 
very  peculiar  features,  and  seems  extremehr  well  adapted  to  exhibit  the 
manners,  habits,  &c.  of  almost  all  classes  or  the  people.  We  shall  there- 
fore remain  here  for  a  few  days. 

Fashion,  you  roust  know,  is  as  peremptory  in  her  decrees  here,  as 
she  is  in  France;  and  as  effectually  destroys  all  natural  and  simple 
tastes  and  habits  of  feeling.  But  both  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  her  votaries,  she  seems  obstinately  determined,  for 
her  health's  sake,  to  transfer  her  shrine,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
&  distance  from  the  great  ci^es  and  the  metropolis.  What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  P  For  a  person  of  fashion  to  vegetate  among  green  fields, 
trees,  flowers,  and  running  brooks,  would  doubtless  be  a  most  lamentable 
waste  of  life;  but  then  not  to  he  ^  person  of  fashion  would  be  still 
worse*  In  this  dilemma  a  compromise  has  been  made  between  inclina- 
tion and  duty.  Fashion  forbids  them  to  live  in  London,  and  habit  pre- 
vents them  from  living  out  of  it ;  so  they  contrive  to  live  in  and  out 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  by  establishing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  certain  little  Londons,  of  which  this  at  Brigh- 
ton IS  said  to  be  the  most  in  favour — I  suppose  because  it  is  the  least 
of  all  others  like  the  country.  The  centre  of  Paris,  with  its  Tuile- 
ries  and  Camps  Elys^es,  is  a  garden  of  Eden  to  it  The  country,  for 
leagues  round,  is  one  uninterrupted  range  of  brown,  barren,  chalk-hills ; 
on  which  a  few  lean  dirty-looking  sheep  tantalize  their  appetites  by 
nibbling  at  the  dry  turf.  Nature  has,  to  be  sure,  scattered  a  tree  here 
and  there,  to  show  that  the  want  of  vesetation  is  not  her  fault;  and  a 
few  spots  of  land  have  been  cultivated ;— but  I  imagine  this  has  been 
done  only  to  make  the  rest  look  more  barren  (that  is  to  say  more  beauti- 
ful) by  the  contrast — as  coouettes  put  black  patches  on  their  faces,  to 
nake  the  white  and  red  look  more  brilliant  riever  have  oar  own  vine- 
covered  hills  and  delicious  valleys  of  Languedoc  shone  out  upon  my 
memory  in  absence,  with  such  luxuriance  as  during  the  few  days  I  have 
been  here.  But  they  tell  us  we  must  not  judge  of  the  face  of  their  island 
by  any  thing  we  see  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this  town ;  and  have 
referred  us  to  a  spot  about  two  leagues  distant,  for  a  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  We  intend  going  there  to-mor- 
row.   Till  then,  adieu.  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER  V. 

Bnghtmij  Wedneada^,  Sept,  24,  1817. 

We  have  just  returned  from  visiting  what  is  called  the  Devil's  Dyke. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  this  sin^lar  place  has  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter ;  and  is  certainly  most  beautiful.  The  road  to  the  spot  from  whence 
the  view  is  seen  is  admirably  calculated  to  enhance  its  beauties  by  direct 
and  sudden  contrast  It  lies,  at  first,  through  corn-fields ;  but  all  the  lat- 
ter part  is  what  they  call  here  Downs :  that  is,  an  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try undnlatins  on  all  sides,  so  that  you  have  nowhere  a  single  receding 
distance,  as  for  as  the  eye  can  reach;  but  several  separate  distances, 
each  distinctly  marked,  but  more  and  more  faintly,  as  they  recede  behind 
each  other ;  and  all  shifting  and  varying  with  the  position  of  the  eye»  or 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  track  (for  there  is  no  road)  over  which  you  are 
Voi.in>No.l4.-*1833.  Y 
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pasdn^.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  short  brown  turf,  and  unlnroken 
by  a  siDgle  tree  or  a  single  habitation :  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  view 
of  the  sea  now  and  then  on  the  left,  bounded  only  bj  the  horizon.  The 
effect  of  this,  besides  beine  exceedingly  fine  in  itself,  adds  greatly  to  that 
of  the  noble  prospect  whicn,  at  a  turn  of  the  hill>  bursts  upon  the  eye  sud- 
denly, and  at  once.    . 

The  character  of  tiiis  view  is,  in  almost  every  thing,  different  from 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  France;  but  if  it  wants  their  grandeur  and 
variety,  it  is  still  extremely  beautiful.  The  spectator  stands  on  the  ridge 
of  a  range  of  Down8>  such  as  I  have  been  describing  to  you,  which  seem, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either  side,  to  form  an  inaccessible  barrier 
to  the  sea. 

Smooth  brown  turf  covers  their  almost  perpendicular  declivity  down 
to  the  very  foot ;  and  then  the  country  lies  oefore  the  eye  in  one  immense 
flat,  or  plain,  which,  in  the  front,  stretches  out  interminably,  till  the  blue 
distance  becomes  lost  in  the  blue  sky.  Nothing  can  be  more  luxuriant 
than  the  cultivation  with  which  the  whole  of  uiis  plain  is  covered ;  and 
yet  it  is  totally  different  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  before.  That  part 
which  lies  near  enough  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  detail  of  it,  con- 
sists of  square  patches  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  arpents,*  com- 
pletely divided  from  each  other  by  thick  hedee-rows.  'Inis,  together 
vrith  tne  wood  which  is  scattered  about  in  small  quantities  every  where, 
gives  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden — at  this  season  al- 
most of  a  flower-garden,  from  the  endless  vanety  of  tints  with  which  the 
whole  is  covered.  To  complete  the  effect  of  the  picture,  narrow  roads 
wind  about  like  the  course  of  a  river,  and  lead  to  little  villages,  which 
are  seen  here  and  there,  with  their  ss&all  simple-looking  church-spires 
rising  out  of  clumps  of  trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  planted  there  not 
by  man,  but  by  Nature.  This  appearance,  both  of  the  roads  and  the 
trees,  is  almost  unknown  with  us;  but  it  is  extremely  pleasing.  Indeed, 
I  am  half  inclined  not  to  confess  to  you  how  very  much  I  have  been  de- 
lifi^ted  by  this  view ;  for,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  any  thing 
like  a  distant  idea  of  it,  you  will  see  how  entirely  it  differs  from  our  own 
favourite  ones.  Here  are  no  forest-crowned  mountains  rising  m^esti- 
cally  in  the  distance ;  no  laughing  valleys  which  seem  to  exult  in  their 
own  beauty ;  no  rivers  winding  and  glittering  between  their  banks,  till 
they  become  lost  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  the  fancy;  no  vine-covered  hills 
jutung  out  in  the  fore^ound  on  either  side,  round  the  comers  of  which 
the  imagination  is  enticed  to  wander,  and  paint  for  itself  pictures  even 
more  lovely  than  the  one  it  leaves.  Here  every  thing  is  seen;  but  then 
Beither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  has  a  desire  to  wander :  they  feel  as  if  they 
could  rest  for  ever  on  the  beautiful  creation  which  seems  to  lie  breath- 
ing and  basking  in  the  sunshine  before  them.  You  know  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  find,  or  to  fancy,  every  where  ia  external  nature  symbols  of  the 
mind.  Our  favourite  French  landscapes  seem,  then,  like  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  to  talk  of  joy.  This  English  one,  like  the  voice  of  the  stock- 
dove, seems  to  breathe  and  to  murmur  of  happiness.  The  one  laughs 
outwardly  like  a  bacchante  of  Titian ;  the  other  smiles  inwardly,  like  a 
Madonna  of  Corregio. 

Adieu  for  a  day  or  two.  D.  S.  F.  • 

*  About  an  acre.    T^ 
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Casanova's  visit  to  haixeb  and  toltaibe* 

[|Tlie  following  article  is  extracted  ffbrn  a  MS.  consisting  of  600 
closel j-written  sheets  that  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  **  Ura- 
nia," a  periodical  publication  at  Leipsic,  and  was  written  bj  J.  J. 
Casanova*  It  includes  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  commencing  witii 
the  year  1730;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  author's  life,  from  his 
youth  to  his  latter  years,  with  notices  of  the  principal  characters  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  in  all  the  great  courts  of  Europe.  The  writer 
was  brother  to  Casanova,  late  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
in  Dresden,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  Mensei's  "  Geiehrtes  Deutsch- 
land;''  or,  ''The  History  of  the  Learned  Germans  of  the  18di  Century." 
The  ancestors  of  J.  J.  Casanova  are  said  to  have  been  Spaniards,  but  he 
himself  states  Venice  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  He  received  his  first 
education  at  Padua  i  he  then  entered  a  seminary,  and  again  returned  to 
Venice.  In  1743  he  went  to  Constantinople,  wnere,  besides  others,  he 
formed  an  interesting  acquaintance  with  Bonneval.  Twelve  years  after, 
i.  e.  in  1755,  we  find  him  again  at  Venice,  confined  in  the  lead  prisons, 
from  which,  by  the  most  astonishing  efforts,  he  escaped  in  1756.  In  1757 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  he  removed  in  1757 
to  Spain.  During  a  journey  which  he  made  thence  to  the  South  of  France, 
he  passed  throupi  Aix  in  Provence,  in  his  wav  to  Italy.  At  Madrid  he 
became  acouainted  with  the  Count  of  Aranaa,  the  Duke  Medina  Celi, 
and  withOlavides;  but  he  was  induced,  or  rather  obliged,  for  various 
reasons,  to  leave  that  country.  In  1774,  after  having  passed  eighteen 
years  in  travelling,  he  was  declared  free  by  the  Republic  of  Venice.  From 
the  year  1785  he  lived  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia,  as  librarian  to  the  Count 
WaUlstein,  and  completely  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  sciences 
till  his  death,  which  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  century*] 

I  WAS  introduced  to  Haller  by  letters  of  recommendation.  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  being  about  six  feet  high,  and  his  features  displayed 
a  perfect  symmetry. 

whatever  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  hospitable  man,  was 
offered  to  me  by  this  great  phirosopner.  Whenever  I  put  a  question  to 
him,  he  displayed  to  me  his  knowledge  with  a  correctness  ana  precision 
that  meriteo  my  warmest  admiration.  This  was  done  with  such  modesty; 
that  a  man  like  myself  might  have  imagined  it  was  carried  to  excess.  He 
appeared  to  be  receiving  instruction  himself,  when  he  was  in  reality  con- 
veying instruction  to  me.  When  he  questioned  me  on  any  scientific  sub' 
ject,  there  was  always  enough  in  the  question  to  guide  me,  and  to  render 
it  impossible  to  answer  him  erroneously* 

Hiuier  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician  and  an  anatomist. 
Like  Morga^i,  whom  he  called  his  preceptor,  he  had  made  many 
discoveries  m  physiology.  He  showed  me  several  letters  of  Mor- 
sagni  and  Pontevedra,  who  were  Professors  of  the  same  University. 
Pontevedbra  had  directed  his  attention  principally  to  botany:  Haller  had' 
also  made  it  his  study.  The  conversation  we  held  concerning  these 
distinguished  men,  by  whom  I  also  had  been  instructed,  induced  nim  to 
complain  of  Pontevedra.  His  letters,  he  observed,  ^ve  him  much 
trouble,  partly  because  it  was  difficult  to  decipher  hi*  wnting,  and  partly 
liecause  m  wrote  in  obscure  Latinv 
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Haller  had  just  receWed,  from  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
the  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
had  given  up  his  intention  of  suppressing  the  Latin  language  in  his  do- 
minions. "  A  sorereign/'  said  Haller,  in  his  letter  to  this  monarch,  <*  who 
should  succeed  in  banishing  from  the  republic  of  letters  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Horace,  would  erect  an  eternal  monument  of  his  own  igno- 
rance* If  the  learned  must  have  a  language  for  communicating  their 
discoveries  to  each  other,  the  Latin  language  is  of  all  the  fittest ;  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  has  ceased." 

Haller  was  also  a  great  Ijric  poet,  and  an  able  statesman ;  his  countrr 
derived  great  advantages  from  his  abilities*    His  morals  were  distin- 
g;uished  by  a  purity  that  is  very  rare.    He  once  said  to  me,  that  the 
best  means  of  teaching  morality  to  others,  is  to  prove  its  value  by  our 
own  example.    So  good  a  citizen  could  not  but  be  at  die  same  time 
an  excellent  father  to  his  family ;  and  such  I  found  him.    He  had  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage;  both  his  wife  and    daughter  were  very 
interesting:  the  latter,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  took  no  share  in  the 
conversation  during  dinner,  except  that  she  occasionally  addressed  a 
few  words  in  a  low  voice,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  her. 
After  dinner  I  asked  Haller,  who  tikis  young  man  was,  and  he  informed 
me»  he  was  the  tutor  of  his  daughter.    I  said,  *'  It  is  not  improbable 
that  such  a  tutor  and  such  a  pupil  may  feel  a  mutual  inclination  for  each 
other."    He  replied,  <'  Let  it  be  so  if  Heaven  ordains  it"    This  answer 
was  so  dignified  and  wise,  that  I  reproached  myself  for  having  made 
such  a  hasty  observation ;  and,  in  order  to  change  the  subject,  I  opened 
an  octavo  volume  of  Haller's  works,  and  seeing  the  words :  "  ffinm 
memoria  post  morteai^  dubito,^^  I  said,  *<  You,  then,  consider  the  recol- 
lection as  no  essential  part  of  the  soul  P"    And  thus  I  obliged  the 
philosopher  to  give  a  qualified  explanation ;   for  he  did  not  wish  his 
orthodoxy  to  be  doubted.    I  inquired  daring  dinner,  whether  Voltaire 
often  visited  him  ?  He  smiled,  and  answered : — *  Vetabo^  qui  Cereris 
sacrum  vulgavit  arcanum,  sub  iisdem  sit  trabibusJ  During  the  three  days 
I  remained  with  him,  1  did  not  again  venture  to  converse  with  him  on 
religious  subjects.    When  I  observed,  tliat  I  rejoiced  at  my  approaching 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Voltaire,  he  answered,  wiHiout  appearing  to 
be  in  the  least  hurt  at  my  observation,  <<  Voltaire  is  a  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  cause  to  seek,  but  many  persons  have  found  him,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  physics,  greater  when  beheld  at  a  distance." 
'  Haller  was  very  abstemious,  although  his  table  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided.   His  usual  drink  was  water ;  but  at  the  dessert  he  generally 
took  a  small  glass  of  spirits,   which  he  poured  into  a  large  glass  of 
water.    He  related  many  things  of  Boerhaave,  whose  favourite  pupil 
he  had  been.     After  Hippocrates,  he  considered  him  as  the  greatest 
physician;  and,  as  a  suraeon,  he  considered  him  superior  to  Hippo- 
crates and  all  others.    This  induced  me  to  ask  him,  why  Boerhaave 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  attain  an  advanced  age.     He  replied, 
"  Outa  contra  vim  mortis  nuUum  est  medicamen  in  hortisJ*^    Had  not 
Haller  been  born  a  physician,  a  poisoned  wound,  which  no  other  persoa 
could  heal,  would  have  caused  his  death;  but   he  cured  himself  bj 
washing  the  wound  with  a  lotion,  which  ke  made  by  dissoiving  ia  hitf 
own  unne  a  certain  portion  of  common  salt. 
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<<  Jiuktaie  ♦•♦*,"  said  I  to  him,  «*  pretends  you  possess  the  phi1os6pbei*'8  stone." 
He  replied,  '*  The  world  says  so,  but  I  myself  doubt  it.*' 
*•  Do  you  then,"  continued  I,  "  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  it  ?" 
He  answered,  "  I  have  endeavoured  for  thirty  years  to  convince  myself  of  the  im- 
posaibifity ;  but  to  the  present  moment  I  have  not  succeeded.    One  cannot  be  a  che- 
mist vithout  believing  m  the  physical  possibility  of  this  great  result." 

Wben  I  took  mj  leave,  he  requested  I  would  write  to  him,  and  give 
him  my  opinion  of  Voltaire.  Thus  our  correspondence  commenced* 
which  we  carried  on  in  the  French  language.  I  received  twenty -three 
letters  from  this  rare  man,  the  last  of  which  was  written  six  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death.* 

VHule  I  was  at  Bern  I  had  read  the  Heloise  of  Rousseau,  and  I  re- 
quested Haller  to  give  me  -his  opinion  of  it.  ''The  little,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  have  read  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  the 
worst  of  all  novels,  because  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any  other.  You 
will  see  the  Waadtland :  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  do  not  expect  to 
find  the  originals  like  Rousseau's  brilliant  pictures.  He  thinks  it  is 
allowed  to  he  in  a  novel.  Your  Petrarch  did  not  lie.  I  have  his  Latin 
works.  People  vrill  no  longer  read  them,  because  they  consider  his 
Latin  to  be  iaulty ;  but  they  are  wrone.  Petrarch's  love  for  the  chaste 
Laura  is  not  a  fanciful  inventiiM)*  He  loved  her  as  any  other  man 
would  have  loved  a  woman  who  had  won  his  affections ;  and  if  their 
love  had  been  reciprocal,  Petrarch  would  never  have  celebrated  her  in 
sons.'' 

Thus  Haller  spoke  of  Petrarch ;  when  I  asked  his  opinion  of  Rousseau, 
whose  eloquence  he  sud  he  hated,  because  all  its  splendour  consisted  in 
antithesis  and  fMuradox.  Although  this  distiuguished  Swiss  was  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  age,  yet  he  never  boasted  of  his  know* 
ledge  either  in  his  family  circle,  or  m  his  conversation  with  scientific 
men.  He  was  affable  and  amiable,  and  seldom  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  any  one.  By  what  means  he  gained  the  affections  of  all  who  knew 
hiiQ,  I  know  not.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  he  had  not,  than  to  explain 
the  good  Qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed.  He  had  not  the  defects 
of  those  who  are  generally  styled  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  was  a 
man  of  uprwht  intentions,  but  he  made  nobody  feel  it,  who  possessed  a 
less  share  of  them  than  himself.  He  certainly  despised  those  ignorant 
persons,  who,  instead  of  confining  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  insignificance,  speak  at  random  on  all  subjects,  and  who  ever 
aim  at  making  the  well-informed  appear  ridiculous;  but  nevertlieless 
he  never  allowed  his  contempt  to  be  seen  or  felt  He  left  it  to  others  to 
discover  his  superiority  of  mind,  for  it  could  not  be  concealed,  but  he  did 
not  expect  them  to  acknowledge  it  He  expressed  himself  in  ele^nt 
language,  and  whatever  he  advanced  was  replete  with  sound  reasoning, 
but  never  over-ruled  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  seldom  mentioned 
his  own  works,  and  if  the  conversation  led  to  them,  he  changed  it  to  some 
other  subject.  If  he  was  obliged  to  contradict  any  one,  he  generally  did 
SQ  reluctantly.  / 

•  la  the  yew  1777,  at  the  a|:e  of  70. 
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Agreeably  to  my  plan,  I  terminated  my  journey  through  French  Swit- 
zerland, by  a  visit  to  Voltaire. 

I  found  him  just  rising  from  dinner,  surrounded  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

C.  "At  last,"  said  I,  on  approaching  him,  **the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  b  ar- 
rived :  I,  at  length,  behold  my  great  teacher;  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Sir,  I  have  at- 
tended your  school.** 

V,  **  Do  me  this  honotir  twenty  yean  longer,  and  then  do  not  fail  to  bring  me  the 
money  for  your  schooling." 

C.  "  I  promise,  it  shsdl  not  be  withheld.  But  do  you  also  promise,  that  you  will 
then  expect  me." 

V.  *<  I  promise  it,  and  would  sooner  die  than  break  my  promise." 

A  general  laugh  resounded  applause  to  this  first  witty  answer  of  Vol- 
taire :  this  was  a  matter  of  course.  When  two  persons  begin  a  contest, 
the  laughers  always  countenance  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  These 
are  little  cabals,  for  which  one  must  be  prepared  in  good  company.  I 
was  so ;  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  in  my  turn  to  lay  a  snare  for 
Voltaire. 

Two  Ewlishmen,  lately  arrived,  were  now  presented  to  him :  one  of 
them  was  l^x,  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated*  Voltaire  rose  and  said, 
**  The  gentlemen  are  English ;  oh !  that  I  were  likewise  an  Englishman  l*^ 
This  was  a  bad  compliment.  The  Englishmen  ought  to  have  said,  "  Oh ! 
that  we  were  Frenchmen !"  But  they  either  were  unwilling  to  lie,  or 
were  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth.  A  man  of  honour  may,  in  my  opinion, 
extol  his  own  nation  in  preference  to  a  foreign  one,  but  he  ought  not  to 
depreciate  it. 

We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  Voltaire  again  attacked  me.  He  said 
with  a  smile,  but  very  politely,  '^  As  a  Venitian,  you  undoubtedly  know 
Count  Algarotti  P"  " I  know  him,"  I  replied,  "  but  not  as  a  Venitian; 
for  seven-eighths  of  my  countrymen  know  not  that  there  exists  such  a 
man  as  Count  Algarotti.  (I  ought  to  have  said,  as  a  learned  man.)  I 
know  him  from  an  intercourse  of  two  months  in  Padua,  where  he  has 
lived  for  seven  years ;  and  I  admire  him  because  he  is  one  of  your  ad- 
mirers." 

F.  «  We  are  friends.  He  has  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  It  is  not  neceasny, 
therefore,  that  he  sliould  admire  any  one  in  order  to  gain  esteem." 

C.  **  If  he  had  not  begun  by  admiring  others,  he  would  not  hare  obtained  fione.  As 
an  admirer  of  Newton,  he  enabled  the  ladies  to  treat  of  light." 

F.  "Has  he  really  effected  this?"         ♦ 

C.  "  He  has  obtained  his  end,  though  not  so  completely  as  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle 
obtained  his  by  his  Plurality  of  Worlds." 

V,  "  You  are  right.  TeU  him,  if  you  should  see  him  in  Bologna,  I  expect  his  Letters 
on  Russia.  He  may  send  them  to  me  bv  the  banker  Bianchi  at  Milan.  The  Italians 
are  said  to  be  dissatisfied  with  lus  style  of  writing." 

C.  '<  Certainly.  His  own  language  cannot  be  found  in  his  works :  ihtj  are  full  of 
Gallicisms.    We  pity  him." 

F.  **  Does  not  then  the  French  mode  of  construction  embellish  your  langui^  ?" 

C.  <<  It  renders  it  intolerable.  The  French  language  inter^»ersed  with  Italian  wonb 
could  not  be  more  intolerable,  even  if  you,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  had  written  it." 

F.  **  You  are  right :  all  authors  should  write  in  pure  language :  livy  has  been  ce»> 
sured  on  account  of  his  provincial  Latin." 

C.  *<TheAbb^Lazzariiuto]dme,whenIbegaatowriteytethepitfenedIivy(^ 
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r.  "Do  vou  meaa  the  Abb^  Lazzarint,  tl^  author  of  the  tngedjr  '  UHue  ii 
Oi9vane?'  You  must  have  been  then  very  younf.  I  wUh  1  had  known  bim.  But 
I  knew  the  Abb^  Coelt,  the  friend  of  Newton,  andauthor  of  die  four  tragedies  which 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  Roman  History." 

C.  **  I  knew  him,  and  admired  him ;  and  when  I  found  myself  in  the  company  of 
these  great  men,  I  esteemed  myself  happy,  that  I  was  young.  In  your  company  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  wss  but  yesterday;  but  I  am  not  humbled  on  this  account :  I 
wish  I  was  the  last-bom  of  the  human  race/* 

r.  <<  You  then  would  certainly  be  more  happy  than  the  first-bom.  What  branch 
of  litenture  are  you  pursuing  ?"  ^ 

C.  **None.  But  I  may  hereafter.  At  present  I  read  as  much  as  1  can,  and  study 
mankind  by  travelling." 

F.  **  The  road  is  good»  but  the  book  extremely  lai^ge.  The  end  is  more  eanly 
attained  by  reading  history.'* 

C.  "  History  lies.  The  facts  related  are  uncertain,  and  the  occupation  tedious. 
To  study  the  world,  while  wandering  through  it,  amuses  me.  Horace,  whom  I 
know  by  heart,  is  my  companion ;  1  find  him  every  where." 

F.  "  Algarotti  too  is  neyer  without  him.    I  am  sure  you  are  a  friend  to  poetry." 

C.  •*  It  is  my  mling  passion." 

F.  "  Have  you  composed  many  sonnets  ?" 

C,  **  From  ten  to  fifteen,  which  I  value ;  and  from  two  to  three  thousand,  which  I 
never  read  a  second  time." 

F.  **  In  Italy  the  love  for  sonnets  is  a  kind  of  mania."   ^ 

C.  **  Yea.  If  the  desire  to  embellish  a  thought  by  harmonious  words  may  be  called 
mania.  The  art  of  writing  sonnetsi  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  is  not  easy.  The  senti- 
ment roust  not,  for  the  sake  of  fourteen  verses,  be  either  extended  or  abridged,  and 
the  sentiment  must  not  only  be  good,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  sublime." 

F.  <*  ft  is  the  bed  of  the  tyrant  Procmstes,  and  for  that  reason  you  have  fisw  good 
ones.    We  have  not  one»  and  the  fiuilt  is  in  our  language." 

C  *■  Perhaps  also  in  the  French  taste.  Your  nation  conceive  that  a  sentiment^. 
which  exceeds  the  length  of  an  Alexandrine,  loses  all  strength  and  brilliancy." 

F.  «  And  do  not  you  think  so  ?" 

C.  "  Bt  no  means.  But  let  us  first  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  sentimeni, 
A  flash  oi  wit,  for  instance,  will  not  b^  suitable  for  a  sonnet.^—" 

F.  •*  Which  Italian  poet  do  you  prefer^" 

C,  **  Ariosto.  I  cannot,  however,  with  propriety  say,  that  t  prefer  him.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  the  only  poet,  aiid  yet  I  know  tliem  all.  When  I  read  your  omure  on 
Ariosto  about  fifteen  ^ears  ago,  I  was  persuaded  you  would  retract  your  judgment, 
when  you  had  read  his  works." 

F.  **  I  thank  you  for  believing  I  had  not  read  Ariosto.  I  had  read  him,  but  I  was 
youi^,  and  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  your  language.  At  the  same  dme  I 
was  influenced  by  those  of  the  Italian  literati  who  were  admirers  of  Tasso.  Thus  I 
unfortunately  suffered  an  opinion  on  Ariosto  to  go  abroad,  which  I  considered  as  my 
own.    It  was  not  my  own  opiniop;  I  admire  your  Ariosto." 

C.  **l  now  breathe  again.  Bo,  I  beseech  you,  exoommanicate  the  book,  in  which 
you  have  ridiculed  Ariosto." 

F.  **  All  my  books  are  excommunicated  already.  But  you  shall  wttneis  in  what 
manner  1  have  retracted  my  judgment  of  Ariosto.^ 

Voltaire  now  astonished  me.  He  recited  bjr  heart  the  two  long 
passages  of  the  S4th  and  35th  cantos  of  Orlando,  where  the  divine 
poet  makes  Astolfo  converse  with  the  apostle  John, — ^without  missing 
one  verse,  or  in  a  single  instance  violating  the  rules  of  prosodj*  He 
afterwards  extolled  3ie  beauties  of  the  poet  by  such  observations  as^ 
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became  atntljgreatman:  more  sublime  remarks  could  not  have  been 
expected  even  from  an  Italian  commentator.  I  listened  to  him  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  watched,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  an  error. 
Turning  to  the  company,  I  declared,  that  my  admiration  was  boand- 
less,  and  that  it  should  be  made  known  throughout  Italy.  Voltaire  now 
said: — 

«  The  whole  of  Europe  shall  be  informed  by  myself  of  the  ample  reparstiou, 
which  is  due  to  the  greatest  genius  she  ever  produced." 

He  hardly  knew  how  or  when  to  put  an  end  to  his  encomiums ;  sDd 
the  next  day  he  presented  me  with  his  own  translation  of  a  stanza: 

Quindi  awien  che  tra  principi  e  aignori 
Patti  e  convenzion'  sono  si  frali. 
Tan  legaoggi  re,  papi  e  imperatori, 
Duman  saran  niinici  capitali : 
Pcrch^,  qua!  Papparenze  esteriort 
Nnn  anno  icor*  non  an  gli  animi  tali: 
Che  nnn  mirando  a1  torto,  piCi  ch'  al  dritto 
Attendon  solamente  al  lor  profitto. 

This  was  his  translation: — 

Les  papes,  les  C^sars  appaisant  leiir  querelle, 
Jurent  |iir  r6vangile  uiie  paix  6temeUe ; 
Voiis  les  voyez  demain  I'un  de  I'autre  ennemis; 
C'^tait  pour  sc  tmmper  qu'ila  s'^taient  r^iinis; 
Nul  serment  est  gard€,  mil  accord  n'est  sincere, 
Quand  la  bouche  a  parl6|  le  coeur  dit  le  contnure. 
Du  ciel  qu*ils  attestaient  ils  bravaient  le  cotirroux, 
L'int^r£t  est  le  Dieu,  qui  les  gouveme  tous. 

Though  none  of  the  company,  except  myself,  understood  the  Italian 
language,  yet  Voltaire's  recitation  on  the  preceding  day  procured  bin 
the  applause  of  all  present.  After  these  applauses  had  subsided,  Ma- 
dame Denis,  his  niece,  asked  me,  whether  I  considered  the  lonar  passage 
recited  by  her  uncle  as  one  of  the  finest  of  that  great  poet.  1  replied, 
'*  Certainly,  Madam,  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  but  not  the  finest"  She 
inquired  farther,  *'  Has  it  been  decided,  then,  which  is  the  finest?"  1 
replied*  <<This  was  absolutely  necessary ;  for  otherwise,  the  apotheosis 
of  the  poet  could  not  have  taken  place.  "  He  has  been  canonized  then^ 
(continued  she)    "  I  did  not  know  that." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  ensued,  and  all  of  them,  Voltaire  beine 
foremost,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Madame  Denis.  I  obserred 
the  utmost  gravity.  Voltaire,  seemingly  ofiended,  said,  **  I  know  why 
you  do  not  laugh.  You  mean  to  indicate  that  the  part  for  which  Ariosto 
has  been  called  the  Divine,  must  have  been  inspired." 

C.  "  Most  certainly." 

V,  «<  And  which  is  the  pusage  ?" 

C.  "  The  last  thirty-six  stanzas  of  the  twenty-third  canto.  They  describe  the 
madness  of  Orlando  with  so  nauch  truth,  that  they  may  be  called  technically  correct 
No  one,  except  Ariosto,  ever  knew  how  madness  comes  upon  us.  He  alone  li« 
been  able  to  describe  it.  You,  too,  have  doubtless  shuddered  white  reading  thoie 
stanzas.    They  stir  up  all  the  senaibiKties  of  the  soul.*' 

r.  '*  I  remember  them.  All  the  friglitfuliiesa  of  love  Is  there  displayed;  awl  I 
am  impatient  to  read  them  again.*' 

••  Perhaps,"  said  Bladame  Denis,  "you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  recite  the  pa»ge,'* 
at  ^e  same  time  turning  herself  to  her  uncle  as  if  to  ask  his  consent. 
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C.  <<Why  ahooldl  not?*'  I  replied;  «)f  youwRl  have  the  goodness  to  listen!  to 
me." 

^ladmnu  2>.  "  What!  have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  commit  it  to  memory  ?" 

C.  **  From  the  age  of  fifteen  I  have  tead  Ariosto  twice  or  three  times  annually :  he 
mast^  therefore,  have  necessarily  impressed  my  memoiy  without  any  eflTort  on  my 
part — I  might  say  almost  involuntarily.  His  genealoeiea  and  historical  enisodes,  how- 
ever, are  an  exception :  they  fatigue  the  mind,  and  leave  the  heart  unanected.  Ho- 
race is  the  only  author  whom  I  iiave  wholly  committed  to  memory;  yet  he  too  has 
some  verses,  in  his  epistles,  that  are  too  prOsaic." 

F.  *•  I  conceive  it  possible  to  learn  Horace  by  heart;  but  to  succeed  with  Ariosto  is 
no  trifle.     There  are  forty^six  long  cantos.'* 

C.  «*  Say,  rather,  fifty-one." 

Voltaire  was  silent,  but  Madame  Denis  immediately  resumed,  and 
said,  I 

"  Quick,  quick :  let  us  have  the  thirty-^z  stanzas  of  which  you  say  that  they  excite 
hotxtir,  and  which  have  obtained  for  the  poet  the  appellation  of  Divine.'* 

I  immediately  recited  them,  avoiding  the  usual  declamation  of  the 
Italians.  Ariosto  needs  not  the  artificial  aid  of  a  declaimer,  which, 
after  all,  produces  monotony.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  French,  that 
a  sinking  delivery  is  intolerable.  1  repeated  the  stanzas  just  as  if  they 
had  Been  prose,  except  as  to  tone,  look,  and  change  of  voice.  They 
perceived  and  felt  the  effort  I  made  to  repress  my  tears,  without  being 
able  to  suppress  theirs.    But  when  I  came  to  the  stanza, 

Poichd,  allargare  il  freno  al  dolor  puote 

Che  resta  solo  senza^tiui  rispetto, 

Giu  dagli  oochi  rieando  per  le  gote,  ^ 

Sparge  un  fiume  m  lagrime  sul  petto ;—  .    . 

niy  tears  flowed  so  copiously,  that  the  whole  company  were  affected, 
and  they  all  wept.  Madame  Denis  began  to  tremble,  and  Voltaire 
hastenea  towards  me  to  embrace  me ;  but  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
interrupted :  for  Orlando,  to  be  entirely  overcome  by  madness,  was  yet 
to  discover,  that  he  reposed  in  the  very  bed  in  which  the  happy  Medor 
had  once  clasped  in  his  arms  the  charms  of  Angelica.  This  is  in  the 
succeeding  stanza.  My  voice  had  hitherto  been  plaintive  and  hollow  > 
I  now  assumed  a  tone  appropriate  to  the  horror  excited  by  the  mad- 
ness of  Orlando,  which  ^ve  him  such  extraordinary  power,  that  he 
effected  destructions  similar  to  those  produced  by  an  earthquake,  or 
a  flash  of  lightning.  When  I  had  finished  the  recital,  the  countenances 
of  the  company  sufficiently  expressed  their  approbation.  Voltaire  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  always  said,  if  you  wish  to  paalte  others  weep,  you  must 
weep  yourself.  But  to  weep,  one  must  feel;  and  to  feel,  one  must  have 
a  soul."  He  then  embraced  me,  and  thanked  me ;  he  moreover  pro- 
mised to  recite  the  same  stanzas  on  the  following  day*  He  kept  hi^ 
word. 

We  resumed  our  conversation  about  Ariosto,  and  Madame  Denis 
expressed  her  surprise,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff*  had  not  included  his 
works  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books.  Voltaire  told  her,  the  contrary 
had  been  done.  Leo  X.  had  excommunicated,  by  a  particular  bull,  all 
those  who  should  dare  to  condemn  Ariosto*  Tne  two  great  houses  of 
Este  and  Medici  would  not  allow  the  poet  to  be  injured ;  otherwise,  he 
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added^  the  only  verse  where  Constantine  is  stated  as  giving  Rome  to 
Silvester,  would  have  been  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  words  ptixza 
forte,  to  prohibit  the  poem. 

Here  I  could  not  help  begging  Voltaire  to  allow  me  to  remark,  that 
greater  objection  had  been  made  to  the  verses  in  which  Arioeto  ex- 
presses his  doubts  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  Speaking  of  the  hermit,  who  wishes  to  prevent  Rodomont 
makinff  himself  master  of  Isabella,  the  widow  of  Zerbtn,  he  represents 
the  Airican,  tired  of  his  remonstrances,  laying  hold  of  the  hermit,  and 
hurling  him  away  with  such  violence,  that,  dashed  against  a  rock,  he  re- 
mains m  so  profound  a  sleep-— 

**  Che  a]  noviasimo  di  foise  aia  desto."* 

The  word  forse,  which  the  poet  used  merely  as  a  rhetorical  ornament, 
caused  a  general  clamqur,  which  would  probably  have  made  Ariost^ 
laagh. 

*<  It  is  a  great  pity/'  eaelaimed  Madame  Denis,  <<.that  Aiiofto  did  not  aroid  exugg^- 
ntions." 

«  You  are  mistaken,  xny  dear  niece,"  replied  Vokaire,  **  evea  his  exaggerations  are 
well  conceived  and  extremely  beautifiil.** 

We  now  conversed  on  other  subjects,  all  relating  to  literature;  and  at 
last  his  piece  entitled  «  X.'JScossaMe,"  which  had  men  been  acted  at  So- 
lothurn,  became  the  topic  ol  conversation.  Voltaire  remarked,  that  if 
it  would  afford  me  any  pleasure  to  personate  a  character  at  his  house, 
he  would  request  Monsieur  de  Chavbny  to  prevail  on  his  lady  to  play 
the  part  of  Lindahe,t  and  he  himselfwould  act  the  part  of  Monrose. 
I  politely  thataked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  declinea  the  proposition, 
adding,  that  Madame  de  Chavigny  was  at  Basil,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  continue  my  journey  on  the  following  day.  Upon  this  he  raised  a 
loud  cry,  and  put  the  whole  company  in  an  uproar,  aile&;ing  that  my 
visit  would  be  an  insult  to  him,  unless  I  remained  with  him  at  least  a 
week. 

I  told  him  I  had  come  to  Greneva  expressly  to  see  him,  and  having  ac- 
complished this,  I  had  nothing  else  to  detain  me  here. 

V,  ••Have  j'ou  come  to  speak  with  me,"  he  asked,  «« or  do  you  wish  that  I  shoulil 

speak  with  you  ^'^ 

€7.  ••  I  came  here,  aawveaUHungi^  for  the  sake  of  your  oonvetvaSion.'* 

V,  ••You  must  then  sti^  At  least  three  days  longer.    Siine  with  me  eVety  dajr,  and 

we  MriU  convetse  together."        ' 

I  accepted  the  offer,  but  returned  to  my  inn,  having. much  writing 
to  do. 

*  Hist  the  last  day  only  will  perhaps  awake  him. 

t  Allttdin^^  to  an  «4venture  of  Casanova  in  Solothurn,  with  which  Voltaire  had  bees 
miMe  Mi|uaated. 
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LBTTBH  V. 

Sir  Balaam  Barrow  to  Mr.  Jbremiah  Dawson. 

eOlTTKllTt. 

Jlmmetf  to  Brighton  andJottmey  in  JImerica  eontroHed, — LantUaSetj^Besgwi^^Ap- 
pko  at  Coach^door^^Barmmdat  Cvckfidd^-^Ladder  from  Coach  Tob,*-^n  American 
FtJdde,  «« Open  to  aU  Partief,"  viz.  at  att  Hdeo.'-^o  Truiteet  of  JUadtr-'Diveri 
Queries  on  the  American  Lan^mgc^Sir  Balaam  at  puzzled  at  Pizarro.-^Cobbet^^ 
Grammar. — QuettioM  to  one  whopropooea  to  emigrate^ 

WaoBTBB  tutf  takeiiy  hi*  loose  nerves  to  tighten, 
A  journey  from  Blosaoms'  Inn,  Cheapnde,  to  Brighton, 
And  finds  himself  pleasantly  rattled  to  Sfaoreham, 
At,  including  stoppages,  nine  miles  ^er  heram^ 
Must  own  the  whole  matter,  from  basement  to  attic. 
From  forehorse  to  hind-wheel,  is  aristocnktic. 
If  landladies  handle  <«the  worm  of  the  stall ;'' 
If  urchins^  for  halfi^pennies,  tumble  up  hill ; 
If  apples  are  proffer'd,  the  alisfated  outriders 
Are  alw^s  postponed  to  the  four  &t  insiders. 
To  them  the  lame  beggar  first  takes  off  his  hat. 
To  them  the  spruce  landlady  loiters  to  chat 
The  barmaid  at  CuckficW,  apparellM  in  white. 
To  them  first  eadaimsi  •*  Won't  you  please  to  alight  V' 
While,  from  the  coach-top,  by  the  bdder,  each  man 
Gets  down  as  he  pleasesr-^tfaat  is,  as  he  can. 

Ah!  Jeny!  how  nobler  a  proBi>oct  engages 
The  wight  who  ascends  our  American  stages  1 
The  coachman  (I  should  say  <«  the  driver'O  takes  care 
To  sit,  as  he  ou^^t,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  fitfe. 
No  springs  prop  the  body;  the  ades  of  the  coach 
Are  open  to  let  any  trade«wind  approach. 
The  POof  is  supported  by  six  wooden  shanks. 
The  passengers  at  upon  plain  wooden  planks,  ^ 
And  the  horsey  quite  civilly,  kept  down  theur  jumps, 
To  let  me  in,  clamberinflr  over  their  rumps. 
Your  bowling-green  roads,  watered  well  by  truitees, 
Axe  mierely  constructed  for  safety  and  ease ; 
You  •'mn  on  the  nail,*' so  decidedly  dry. 
You  aiepuzzled  to  know  if  you  ride,  swim,  oc  fly. 
Howdim^rentourpmctice!  here  JVattire  display* 
Her  steepest  of  stilef,  and  |ier  roughest  of  wavs. 
Cer  pebbles  like  rocks,  and  o'er  Brobdignag  logs. 
The  up^uid-down  vehicle  swings,  dives,  and  jogs. 
This  saves  introduction^  a  mere  waste  of  labour, 
It  brings  every  man  iite^-40te  with  his  neighbour. 
And  makes  hun,  however  at  starting  unwilling. 
As  smooth,  ere  he  parts,  as  a  Geoige  the  Third  shiUiiig. 

We  dined  on  the  road  upon  junks  of  boilfd  yim. 
Beef,  apple-pie,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  ham. 
A  man  m  a  comer  ate  beet  and  hone-nuSsh ; 
I  told  him  lieckon'd  his  roads  rather  baddiirii. 
•«  Roads  ?"  answer'd  the  sage,  'twixt  a  croak  ajid  a  iqutll, 
<«  I  gueas  we  had  rather  have  no  ro^ds  at  all. 
•*  When  first  thev  were  dug,  we  were  mightily  roir*^ 
*•  The  President^i  sport,  I  remember,  we  spod'd: 
•*  We  bore  off  his  fiiggots,  hand4)aiTow,  and  clay, 
**  And  took  off  by  ni^t  what  he  laid  on  by  day. 
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•*  Yott  don't  teem  to  answer  me,  Mster ;  mayhap 

"  You're  strange  in  these  parts ;  a  new  salt-water  chap : 

«  Where  d*ye*e^i?  Whatafikce!  Oh,itisnotyett«nn'd; 

<•  Have  you  been  here  a  len^hy  time,  old  one  ?    How's  land  ?" 

These  questions,  I  own,  made  me  simper  and  stammer  *. 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  Cobbett  on  Grammar : 
He  lired  in  Long  Island,  and  surely  must  teach 
The  £nelish  America's  eiefat  parts  of  speech. 
Do  send  it  me  soon,  for  I  feel  at  a  loss  ere  I 
t)iye  in  that  patriot's  Columbian  Glossaiy. 

For  want  (» that  key,  how  I  sigh  when  I  miss 
The  vnt  that  is  lock'd  up  in  caskets  like  this — 
«  Wliat's  your  daughter's  name  ?"— *«  Jane."—**  Hsnre  you  duied  i" 

—"Yes,  a  craw  full." 
«•  I've  an  item  of  that""— "Aye  ?"— "I  hope  she's  not  axoftiV* 
» Is  your  son  his  own  6o8«  ;"— «  Yes,  he  heep9  by  that  hedge." 
«*  How's  his  health  ?"— «  Mighty  grand,  and  his  spirits  are  kedge  f 
He  bought  his  own  wtore  by  an  elegant  trick. 
At  a  lag."^**  How's  his  bus'ness  ?"— «« Progreanveltf  sUckJ' 
**  Tom's  done  up,  I  guess;  but  he  wa'n't  much  to  blame." 
•*  How's  Billy  ?^'— «  Cleared  ottf ."— «« What  an  abrdghty  shame  1" 
«•  111  bet  you  a  cent,  he  recovers  his  station." 
«  Guess  how  much  he  owes  me  ?"— «*  Ten  doUais!"— «  Tarnation !" 
**  My  tea  is  too  weak :  1  am  never  so  epry 
«  As  when  I've  a  rafi  of  good  tea."— «  No,  nor  I." 
"  Ma'am,  where  does  your  ^oung  one  hang  out  .?"—•«  Doctor  Tebb'sr. 
**  They  put  him  last  week  in  his  abbt  and  his  ebb», 
*«  They  say  the  young  ohaver  has  got  'em  by  heart." 
"Then  he  takes  to  his  learning  r'— «*  Yes,  avfuUy  emart,*^ 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  you  poor  British  caitifis 
Don't  learn  how  to  talk  of  our  elegant  natives. 
These  flowers  of  speech,  and  these  graces  of  style. 
Have  not  yet  cross'd  o'er  to  your  desolate  isle. 
Deprived  of  a  tutor  to  point  out  the  ^at 
Of  these  spritely  saUies,  dumb-founded  I  sit. 
Like  a  Tooley-street  clerk  in  the  Opera  pit ! 
Up  and  down,  at  an  inn,  while  the  mercantile  throng 
Are  stretching  their  legs  (much  already  too  long), 
like  a  cork  in  a  mill-dam,  I  bibbety-bob  it. 
Without  mast  or  rudder ;  so  pray  send  me  Cobbett. 

You  say  that  you're  thinking  to  enugrate  too. 
And  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  course  to  pursue  •, 
I'U  answer  your  question  by  questioning  you. 
But,  Jern%  I  prajr,  while  you  take,  keep  a  hint ; 
I'm  ruin'd  if  ever  it  gets  into  print 

Can  you  ride  in  a  cart  when  the  weather  is  foggy  ^ 
Can  you  get,  eveiy  night,  not  quite  tipsy,  but  groggy  ? 
If  wet,  at  the  fire  of  an  inn  can  vou  flit 
Bound  and  round,  to  get  dry,  like  a  goose  on  a  spit  ? 
In  telling  a  tale  can  you  ponder  and  prose  ? 
Can  you  spit  thro*  your  teeth  ?    Can  you  talk  ^ro'  your  nose  ? 
Can  you  sit  out  the  second-hand  tragical  fuiy 
Of  emigrant  players,  discarded  from  Dnuy  f 
Can  you  place  Poet  Barlow  above  Poet  Pc^e  ? 
Can  you  wash,  at  an  inn,  without  towel  or  soap  ? 
Can  you  shut  either  eve  to  political  knavery  f 
Can  you  make  your  white  liberty  mix  with  black  slaveiy  ? 
Can  you  spit  on  the  carpet  and  smoke  a  cigar  ? 
If  not,  my  dear  Jeremy,  stay  where  you  are ! 
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"  New  year  forth  looking  out  of  Janus'  gate, 

Doth  seem  to  promise  hope  of  new  delight. 

And  bidding  tn'  old  adieu,  his  passed  date 

Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish  spright ; 

And  calling  forth  out  of  sad  winter's  night 

Fresh  love,  that  long  hath  slept  in  cheerless  bower, 

Bids  him  awake,  and  soon  about  him  dight 

His  wanton  wings,  and  darts  of  deadly  power ; 

For  lusty  Spring,  now  in  his  timely  howre, 

Is  ready  to  come  forth  him  to  receive, 

And  warns  the  earth  with  divers  colored  flowre. 

To  deck  herself,  and  her  fidr  mantle  weave :" —  Spsvskh. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  that  Ho- 
race, two  thousand  years  ago,  exclaimed : 

«  Eheu !  fugaces  Posthume,  Postliume, 
Labuntur  anni, — "• 

lie  has  not  informed  us ;  bat  the  exclamation  itself  was  never  more  apprQ- 
priate  than  it  would  have  been  at  that  season.  The  poet  took  a  right  view 
of  the  question,  at  all  events ;  and  directed  his  ideas  to  the  comparatively 
large  portion  of  time  which  had  fleeted  by,  out  of  the  span  allotted  to  hu- 
man life,  and  did  not  so  with  the  multitude  in  its  ^eetings  of  the  term 
newly  commenced.  We  fear  this  mode,  however,  will  not  entirely  do  for 
us  to  follow ;  we  must,  in  some  respect,  yield  to  the  many,  and  look  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  as  a  time  of  merriment  and  elee,— of  thank- 
fulness for  prolonging  existence— of  wishes  to  be  fulfilled,  and  pleasures 
to  be  enjoyed. 

We  must  not  hint  at  the  spirit  of  prodigality  we  evince  when  we  for- 
get, amidst  our  exultations,  the  additional  portion  of  our  little  time 
which  has  passed  away ;  but  act  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  those 
Indian  tribes  tliat  make  great  rejoicings  at  the  deaths  ot  their  compatriots, 
and  be  merry  that  our  sand  of  life  is  so  much  nearer  exhaustion. 

Be  it  so :  and  let  us  for  a  moment  overlook  the  less  valued  quarter 
of  the  picture,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  prevailing  taste,  admire  only 
the  brighter  parts.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  marking  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  the  opening  of  tne  new  year  seems  beyond  written  history. 
The  Jews,  one  of  the  oldest  nations,  had  their  oivil  and  religious  years, 
and  celebrated  the  commencement  of  the  latter.  Their  civifyear  began 
with  the  month  Tisri,  or  September,  and  their  sacred  year  with  Nisan, 
a  month  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April.  Moses  altered  the  commencement  of  die  Jewish  year,  which 
until  that  time  'md  probably  been  the  same  as  the  Egyptian,  and  he 
distinguished  it  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  first  month, 
Nisan,  purposely  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  from 
bondage.  Though  this  festival  was  not  fixed  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  ofthe  month,  it  expressly  belonged  to  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
All  the  first  days  of  the  months,  or  moons,  were  distinguished  beyond 
the  other  days ;  but  whether  that  day  in  the  month  Nisan  was  particu- 
larlv  observed,  is  unknown.  Subsequently,  the  Jews  kept  the  first  day 
of  tbe  first  civil  month,  Tim;  but,  as  no  command  to  do  so  appears 

*  How  swiltiy,  O  Fostbumiu^  glide  away  our^ying  years* 
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among  the  institutes  of  Moses,  its  observance  was,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  customs  of  surrounding  nations.  Indeed,  it  mi^nt  not  have 
been  observed  by  them  at  all  until  thev  became  a  people  dispersed  over 
the  world,  and  no  lon^  preserved  tfieir  unity  as  a  nation.  The  Jews 
have,  however,  long  given  splendid  entertainments  on  that  day,  and 
passed  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  each  other,  as  the  Romans  did, 
and  as  we  do  now.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  ceremony  of  greeting 
each  other  was  adopted  by  them  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
history;  and  was,  perhaps,  learned  from  their  conquerors  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Greeks,  as  most  ancient  nations  did,  held  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  in  great  esteem.  They  had  festive  meetings  to  celebrate  the 
commencement  of  the  sun's  annual  course,  but  these  were  probably  not 
confined  to  one  day.  In  fact,  the  Greek  nations  differed  as  to  the  period 
when  <  the  year  began.  In  the  days  of  Homer  they  do  n6t  appear  to 
have  had  any  settled  years  and  months,  thouch  they  reckoned  time  by 
moons.*  At  a  later  era,  *the  Macedonians  dated  their  new  vear  from 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  called  the  first  month  Dins.  The  old  Ar- 
cadian year  was  first  composed  of  three  months  and  afterwards  of  four. 
The  Acarnanians  counted  six  months  to  their  year.  The  ancient  Athenian 
year  began  after  the  winter  solstice ;  and  they  calculated  by  lunar 
months,  while  the  other  nations  of  Greece  used  solar  ones.  Meton 
reformed  the  Athenian  calendar,  and  settled  the  beginninjg  of  the  year 
after  the  summer  solstice,  from  the  first  new  moon,  being  about  the 
latter  end  of  June.  The  first  month  was  called  Hecatombaion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  sacrifices  offered  up  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
This  first  month  consisted  of  thirty  davs;  it  was  anciently  nameA  Kro- 
nios  or  Kronion,  from  Kronia,  or  the  festival  of  Saturn,  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans,  on  which  our  festival  of  Christmas  appears  to  have  been 
engrafted,!  though,  among  the  Romans,  it  seems  to  nave  been  kept  at 
a  different  time  of  the  year  from  the  Greeks.  The  Spartans  chose  one 
of  the  Ephori,  chief  magistrate  on  new  year's  day,  who  was  changed 
every  year  at  the  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  that  year 
was  always  called  by  the  name  of  the  magistrate  so  chosen. 

The  different  years  of  Romulus,  Numa;  and  Julius  Caesar,  among 
the  Romans,  with  the  successive  improvements  in  computing  their 
time  adopted  by  that  people  are  generally  known.  The  first  month  of 
the  year  of  Romulus,  the  latter  consistinr  of  ten  months,  was  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  answering  to  our  March.  Numa  added  two  other 
months,  making  twelve,  namely:  January,  so  called  from  the  god  Ja- 
nus, and  February,  from  Februo,  to  punfy ;  because  the  feasts  of  the 
Surification  were  celebrated  in  diat  month.  It  majr  not  be  irrelevant 
)  observe  that,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  foundation 
of  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of  the  Roman  C&tholic  and  English 
churches  may  be  traced ;  thus  showing  how  the  heathen  customs  were 
transmuted  m  the  early  ases  into  the  simple  rites  of  Christianitv*  and 
what  gross  corruptions  tool  place  in  the  Christian  worship,  whicn  have 
been  continued  to  our  day.  Julius  Csesar  effected  the  last  improvement 
in  the  Roman  year,  which  afterwards  differed  nothing  from  that  now  in 
use.    New  Year's  day,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  phraseology,  the 

*  Romer't  Odyu.  ^v.  161. 

t  See  Vol.  n.  page  641  of  this  work* 
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first  of  the  Kalends  of  January,  was  remarkable  for  tbe  compliments 
people  paid  to  each  other,  which  were  literallj  the  same  as  those  now 
in  use,  that  have  descended  to  us  from  our  ancient  intercourse  with 
them.  On  New  Year's  day  the  Agonalia,  or  festival  in  honour  of  Janus^ 
tpok  place.  Presents  were  sent  round  among  friends  with  wishes  of 
health  and  prosperity,  and  such  presents  were  called  8trtnm*  Clerks 
and  freedmen  also  sent  presents  to  their  patrons.  Gifts  were  presented 
hj  the  people  to  their  governors:  this  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Romulus.  The  Roman  knights  gave  a  new  year's  gift  annually 
to  Augustus  Ceesar  and  to  succeeding  emperors.  Nero  established 
games  on  new  year's  day,  which  were  at  first  kept  privately  in  his  palace- 
gardens  in  honour  of  the  shaving  of  his  beard,  but  afterwards  they  were 
made  public,  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  emperors  with  great  splen- 
dour, under  the  name  of  Juvenalia.  The  magistrates  of  Rome  came  into 
office  on  new  year's  day,  and  the  artisans  oegan  any  new  work  which 
they  bad  to  perform,  but  they  only  worked  a  litue  upon  it  for  good  for- 
tune, and  then  laid  it  aside.  No  one  in  Rome  was  allowed  to  take  fire 
oat  of  his  neighbour's  house  on  that  day,  nm:  any  iron  utensil,  nor  was 
any  thine  to  be  lent.* 

New  Year's  day  as  the  fete  of  the  Circumcision  is  only  to  be  traced 
aMong  Christians  to  tbe  year  1090;  it  is  likely,  thereH>re,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  many  observances  foisted  into  Christianity  by  the  popes* 
and  couneils  of  that  period,  and  fmr  which  there  is  not  a  remote  aii- 
thority  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first  day  of  the  year  was  kent  as  a 
festival  among  Christians  as  far  back  as  the  year  487.  They  iisea  to  run 
about  masked,  until  forbidden  to  do  so,  in  the  manner  of  the  heathens 
during  the  {Saturnalia.  At  a  later  period,  the  Saxons  observed  the  day 
with  great  jollity  and  revelling,  and  the  waes-heil  bowl  was  always  cir- 
culated briskly.  Waes-heil,  or  driftc-heil,t  were  oriemally  their  modes 
of  drinking  health  on  public  occasions.  Gifts  were  always  presented  at 
this  season.  The  new  year's  nft  in  France  is  even  now,  in  some  parts, 
called  Gvyfl'an-nenf.  In  England,  on  new  year's  eve  the  wassail  bowl^ 
was  canied  from  door  to  door  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  filled  with  a 
composition  of  ale,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples,  asking  pre- 
sents in  return.  It  has  been  stated,  howe>rer,  that  tne  presents  were 
not  given  until  the  following  day.  It  has  also  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  wassailing  was  a  religious  rite  derived  from  the  worship  of  an  idol 
named  Heil,  once  adored  at  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire;  but  thi»  appears  to 
lurre  nothing  but  fable  for  its  foundation.  If  it  had  any  thing  connected 
with  religion  about  it,  the  worship  of  Bacchus  must  have  been  the  object 
Mr.  Brand  has  published  a  song  of  six  stanzas,  in  his  ''Popular  Anti- 
quities," which  IS  sung  to  this  day  by  the  lower  classes  in  Gloucestershire, 
clearly  showing  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  w6rd.  The  following  is 
the  first  stanaa 

*  Selden  wys  Uiat  bene  vm,  bene  te,  bene  me,  bene  nostnm  etiam  Stephoninm, 
in  Phutus,  •nd  other  wtitera  of  antiquity,  agrees  neasly  with  the  custom  of  drinking 
heatthB  in  later  days. 

t  For  much  on  this  subject  see  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

i  Sec  Vol.  n.  page  645. 
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^  Wassail !  Wassail !  all  over  tlic  to\rn — 

Our  toast  is  white  and  our  ale  it  is  brown, 

Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplin  tree 

We  be  good  fellows  all,— I  drink  to  thee !  &c.  &c. 

This  shows  that  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  agrees  with  Milton's  is 
Comus»  whicfa  means  reveliiog.— < 


~*^  I  should  be  loath 


To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  waSsaiiers." 

Shakspeare  also  makes  Hamlet  say  :— 

"  The  king  doUi  wa^e  to-nig^t,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassel  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels : 
And  as  he  drains  his  drafts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  liis  pledge." 

With  us,  new  year's  gifts  were  formerly  presented  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  father  to  the  child,  or  the  master  to  the  servant;  and. 
curious  enough,  we  seem  to  have  reversed  the.  Roman  custom,  which  wa» 
generally  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  The  gifts  were  not 
confineJ  to  particular  things,  though  some  were  preferred  to  others, 
and  appear  to  have  been  offerings  peculiar  to  the  season,  and  made 
more  for  ceremony's  sake,  than  For  a  token  of  remembrance,  or  for 
value.  An  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves  was  one  of  this  class.  Eggs 
dyed  of  different  colours  were  also  sent  as  presents,  particularly  red 
ones ;  which  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Celtic  nations.  It  is  re- 
markable that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Persia  at  the  bennning  of 
the  last  century,  when  they  celebratc^d  the  commencement  of  their  solar 
year  by  a  feast,  at  which  they  gave  each  other  coloured  egg&.  Verses 
in  the  shape  of  compliment  or  congratulation  were  formerly  sent  as  new 
year's  gifts,  and  were,  consequently,  plenty  enough  during  the  season. 
An  old  tract,  treating  of  this  custom,  says,  "  The  poets  get  miefa^ly 
tliat  day  fnew  year's  day)  by  their  pamphlets,  for  a  hundred  elaborate 
lines  shall  be  lesse  esteemed  then  in  London  than  a  hundred  of  Wans- 
fleet  oysters  at  Cambri<ke." 

The  English  nobility  formerly  sent  the  king  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  new 
year's  ^ft ;  a  custom  derived,  without  doubt,  from  that  of  the  Roman 
knights,  to  the  emperors  before -mentioned.    Among  our  recorcls  of  sin* 

Eilar  presents  made  on  that  day,  is  the  sift  of  a  Testament,  by  bishop 
atimer,  to  king  Henry  VIIL  splendimy  bound,  and  having  marked 
upon  it,  "  Fomicatores  et  aduUeros  jiidicavit  Hominus."  It  is  wonderful 
that  the  ^ood  bishop,  who  certainly  did  not  rank  with  many  of  later  times 
in  courtliness,  but  thus  fearlessly  pursued  the  duties  of  his  calling,  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  vengeance  of  the  bloody  bigot  Mary,  after 
such  an  act  of  faithfulness  to  that  tyrant.  The  gift  formerly  presented 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  year  by  the  tenantry  to  their  lord,  was  a  capon. 
Pins  were,  also,  on  their  first  invention,  deemed  acceptable  new  year's 
gifts  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  Law  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  as  they  were  formerly  great 
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cibservers  cf  Christmas,*  so  they  were  accttstotai^d  to  gre€ft  new 
jesr^s  day  with  mirth  and  ^ood  fellowship.  The  seat  of  the  King  of 
Christmas  in  the  hall  was  filled  by  his  marshal,  and  the  master  of  the 
rerels  supplied  the  vacant  seat  of  the  marshal  thus  elevated  to  the 
throne  ot  the  sovereign.  In  truth,  the  gentlemen  of  Lincoln's-Itin 
seem  to  have  lived  "  ri^te  merrily"  in  ancient  times,  and  never  to  have 
missed  any  excuse  for  a  wassailing  of  which  they  could- avail  them* 
selves. 

Thus  the  custom  of  greeting  the  new  year  with  mirth  and  revelliM 
appears  to  have  been  general  among  nations  ancient  and  modern»  U 
arose,  perhaps,  from  the  conviction,  that  as  life  was  environed  with 
hazards  and  hung  on  a  slender  thread,  they  were  fortunate  to  have  got^- 
ten  safely  over  another  year.  Like  all  impressions  that  are  productive 
of  similar  effects,  these  were  the  result  of  sudden  and  pleasant  impulses* 
There  was  only  one  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  regarded  the 
season,  but  that  was  far  too  reflective  and  philosophic  for  untutored 
minds.    They  never,  in  consequence,  thought  of  the  rapid  tide  of  accu- 


mulating  seasons  hurrving  them  to  an  unknown  existence  and  to  the  stats 

i/'     Though  the  lapse  of  every  year  brings  us  all 

nearer  to  the  close  of  *'  life's  fitful  fever,^  we  still  exemplify  Young's 


of  "*  cold  obstruction/^ 

nearer 

line— 


*•  All  men  think  aU  men  xnottal  but  themselvei ;'' 

and  in  consequence  of  this  only  a  few  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
observe  the  noiseless  foot  of  time  stealing  by  them,  and  robbing  them 
of  a  portion  of  life  at  every  step.  But  we  shall  be  told,  like  Hamlet,  if 
we  consider  the  sulgect  farther  in  this  light,  **that  it  were  io  consider 
too  curiously  to  consider  so." 

There  is  great  pleasure  sometimes  In  following  Hie  multitude,  and 
taking  its  unstudied  views  of  tilings.  The  new  season  seems  naturally 
to  brin^  with  it  anticipations  of  good  fortune,  and  thus  it  heightens  ths 
deceptions  which  reconcile  us  to  life,  or  rather  increase  our  love  of  it. 
In  truth,  the  entrance  of  the  new  year  has  peculiar  charms: — ^the  length- 
ening days,  the  earth  about  to  nse  from  the  cheerless  sleep  of  winter, 
the  exhilarating  feeliqgs  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  incipient  sone  of 
birds,  the  increasing  sunshine,  are  all  calculated  to  repress  sad  thou^ts 
by  the  delicious  sensations  they  inspire.  It  i%  the  cnaracter  of  human 
nature  to  fling  itself  confidentiy  upon  the  future,  and  even  to  ^  leap 
amid  its  darkness."  The  past  is  beyond  our  power,  the  present  is  be- 
eome  the  past  ere  we  can  reflect  upon  it:  man,  thetefore,  has  only  the 
future  for  the  haven,  in  which  he  can  anchor  his  little  bark  of  expecta* 
tions,  and  he  looks  to  it  with  delight,  always  Mattering  himself  that  there 
he  shall  find  good  holding-ground»  and  see 

*  The  seal  for  ever  cabu,  the  skies  to  ever  biigfat." 

the  greetings  and  wine-^cups  that  usher  in  the  new  year  are  not 
wholly  empty  ceremonies.  The  division  of  time  entered  upon  has  a 
thousand  herpes  on  its  win^.  We  are  dependant  upon  it  for  many 
things  which  we  have  to  achieve,  or  which  we  promise  ourselves  will  bs 
achieved  for  us.  Our  approaching  crops  will  be  more  plentiful  than 
those  of  the  last  year,  because  the  season  has  been  fine,  and  we  have 
l^estowed  additional  pains  in  sowing  tiiem  (not  that  this  literally  wottl4 
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be  of  much  advantage  to  individQals  in  some  nations  during  the  present 
topsy-turvy  days),  or  South  Sea  whalers  will  turn  out  well,  we  shall  pay 
off  a  mortgage,  or  come  into  a  fortune :  these  anticipations  heigliten  the 
flavour  of  the  new  year's  wine,  and  ^ive  a  heartiness  to  its  greetings. 
But  it  is  in  early  youth,  when  our  anticipations  are  not  of  so  precarious 
a  nature,  when  the  past  leaves  few  recollections  of  joy  or  sorrow,  that 
our  pictures  of  the  new  year  display  the  most  vivid  colouring.  Reason 
Ites  inert  at  that  Spring  season  of  life — the  future  teems  with  views  of 
pleasure,  which,  in  many  instances,  we  cannot  miss.  We  then  arose 
early  from  our  beds,  with 

— —  "  No  thoug'ht  of  ills  to  come 
Nop  cares  beyond  to-day," 

The  compliments  of  the  season  were  repeated,  now  nearly  rone  out  of 
fashion ;  we  received  our  new  year's  gifts  with  a  pleasure,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  even  now  warm's  us,  and  we  gazed  with  eyes  of  ardent 
affbction  on  the  parents  and  friends  that  were  the  donors.  As  we  add 
another  year  or  two  of  youth,  we  rejoice  that  the  next  new  year  will 
place  us  beyond  the  limits  of  parental  autliority,  little  reflecting  how 
small  a  reason  we  have  for  pleasure  at  this.  The  lover  hails  the  new 
era  as  that  in  which  lie  shall  consummate  his  happiness  in  the  arms  of 
a  mistress — the  heiress  as  the  time  when  she  snail  escape  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  her  guardian — and  the  maid  when  she  shall  become  the  wife 
and  the  mother;  in  short,  to  all  in  whom  the  reign  of  passion  has  not 
b^en  succeeded  by  that  of  lukewarmness  and  reason,  the  new  year  is 
a  season  of 

— —  **  Vemal  delight  and  joy." 

Happy  period  of  youth !  the  most  delightful  paradise  of  the  visionary 
or  the  poet  would  be  wanting  in  its  attractions,  if  thou  didst  not  reign 
in  it  perennially. 

In  the  decline  of  manhood  and  in  age  we  have  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  vivid  anticipations:  then  is  tne  past  period  of  life  all  we  caa 
draw  upon :  then  we  recall  images  coloured  with  the  dark  hues  of  a  Rem- 
brandt, and  make  reflections  on  a  new  year's  day  very  dissimilar  from 
those  of  youth  and  the  multitude.  We  can  then  think  of  and  love  only 
old  things,  and  make  an  unsatisfying  meal  upon  retrospections.  Then 
revellings  at  the  new  year  are  like  meat  to  the  sick  man,  regarded  witli- 
out  desire,  and  swallowed  without  taste  or  appetite.  Then  memory  may 
call  up  the  sensations  with  which  we  once  greeted  it — ^the  parental  giit 
—the  mother's  smile,  on  presenting  us  the  promised  toy — ^the  paternal 
commendation  at  our  past  progress  in  learning — ^the  glee  ana  honest 
undamped  vivacity,  to  which  we  gave  way—- the  joyous  swell  of  our  lit- 
tle hearts  at  the  postponement  of  the  bed  hour,  and  the  indulgences  al- 
lowed us  at  that  season.  We  may  go  to  maturer  recollections  in  more 
advanced  youth,  and  recall  the  sweetness  of  our  first  love,  and  our  out- 
set in  life,  with  its  keenly  enjoyed  pleasures  and  its  vivid  emotions. 
But  all  these  are  brought  forward,  as  it  were,  only  to  remind  us  of  their 
evanescence  and  our  present  incapacity  of  re-enjoying  them ;  for  evea 
if  our  rigid  members  and  slowly -beating  pulses  were  capable  of  a  mo- 
mentary liveliness  and  fluttering,  we  cannot  find  the  participators  in  our 
youthful  happiness— we  mtt3t  exclaim. 


<<  Where  is  the  pfarent  that  look'd  on  my  childhood. 
And  where  is  the  bosom-friend  dearer  than  all  !'* 

and  we  might  indeed  be  answered  by  Echo — *'  Where !" 

But  the  merrj  village-bellB  ring  in  the  stranger  year  over  the  genera- 
tions sleeping  insensibly  beneath  them.  To  a  thousand  ears  in  the  full 
flush  of  life,  youth,  and  health,  tliey  waft  sounds  of  gladness,  and 

**  Another  year,  and  then  those  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale." 

**  Another  year"  and  again  the  "jolly  rebecks"  will  sound  and  the  same 
meriment  be  repeated,  for  even  the  pleasures  of  life  are  but  a  strins  of 
such  stale  repetitions.  Still  let  us  make  the  most  of  them,  and  not  live 
too  much  upon  those  of  **  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow," 
but  endeavour  to  employ  and  enjoy  well  the  present  time — ^let  us  be  more 
anxious  to  be  able  to  call  truly  our  past  years  happy  ones  at  their  con- 
cluaion,  as  to  hope  at  the  begmning  that  each  new  one  may  turn  out  to 
be  so.  V^ 


SIMPLICITT. 

From  wealthy  Ormus'  pearly  bed 

Let  Beauty  deck  her  braided  hair. 
And  glittering  rays  of  splendour  shed 

From  eveiy  gem  that  nestles  there ; 
Reckless  of  Freedom's  sacred  call 

Let  Afric  bid  her  children  toil. 
And  give  to  apace  yon  pageant  hall 

The  rifled  honours  or  her  soil ;  * 

But  say,  can  such  delights  impart 

A  smile  to  Yirtue's  chasten'd  eye  ? 
Ah,  no !  she  turns  with  aching  heart 

To  thee,  divine  Simplidty ! 

'With  thee  she  loves  at  break  of  dawn 

To  climb  the  hiU's  aspiring  height. 
With  thee  to  rove  th'  enspangled  lawn 

When  gently  swells  the  gale  of  Night  $ 
To  seek  the  soft  retiring  deU 

Where  Spring  its  earliest  visit  )>aad. 
Where  Summer^s  lingering  beauties  dwell. 

And  Autumn  courts  th^e  sober  shade  s 
To  gather  thence  the  fairest  gem 
That  graces  Nature's  diadem. 
As  gl^lden'd  by  the  kindly  shower 
She  sits  enthroned  in  Flora's  bower ! 

Then,  fiureweU  Wealth  and  Grandetur  too ! 
Ah,  what  is  all^oiir  pomp  to  me 

Whilst  nunc  the  joys  ye  never  knew — 
The  joys  of  loved  Smiplicity  f 

Give  me  to  oill  with  tender  hand 
llie  straggling  sweets  of  Nature's  reign  ^ 

111  covet  not  the  faiiy-wand 
Which  sways  rich  Fancy's  eenii-train ! 

Give  me  the  gentle  heart  to  share 
In  all  those  jo^s  to  Nature  tzue-^ 

The  breast  those  straggling  sweets  to  wear- 
Then  Wealth  fiyxw^,  and  Grandeur  too !  S.  C. 


(     1B8    > 


THE  PIKA.TC.      BT  THE  ACTUOB  OF  WAVKBLBr* 

.  We  tmat  tiiat  we  are  not  deficient  in  mtitude  to  the  great  Scottish 
poveliat  for  the  abundant  delist  which  he  ministers  to  us,  even  in  the 
lowest  of  his  works;  iMit  we  cannot  quite  join  in  the  shout  of  boundless 
exultation,  nor  subscribe  to  ail  the  tremendous  eulo^es,  with  which 
some  of  our  contemporaries  hail  ever^  production  of  his  genius.  With 
pome  of  Uiese  it  is  tne  mere  cant  of  criticism  to  sug^st  that  tJiere  is  anj 
falling  ofT^  or  any  repetition  in  his  works,  and  it  is  an  audacious  heresy 
'*  to  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike"  respecting  any  of  his  creations.  We 
are  more  reasonable,  we  frankly  confess,  in  our  idolatry :  though  we  ad- 
mire '« The  Pirate"  it  is  **  with  a  difference ;"  nor  are  we  quite  conviDced 
that  if  nouQ  of  its  predecessors  had  appeared,  it  would  excite  exactly 
the  same  sensation  vhich  was  produced  by  "  Waverley." 

Without  resorting  to  the  ordinary  and  snallow  theory,  that  the  powers 
of  observatioQ  and  invention  in  an  original  writer  are  necessarily  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  publication,  we  may,  we  think,  easily  perceive  why 
his  works  should  alter  for  the.  worse  as  he  proceeds  in  a  rapid  career. 
His  first  love  of  the  employment  grows  naturally  cold,  or  deeenerates 
into  a  mere  craving  after  the  excitements  of  applause,  or  a  desire  for 
the  more  solid  rewards  of  his  labours.  His  own  peculiar  feeling^— the 
*'  primal  sympathy"  with  his  works-— wears  out  as  nis  tact  of  authorship 
aovances.  He  writes  not  to  indulge  his  grenius,  but  to  please  his  book- 
sellers, and  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  we  public.  This  new  inspira- 
tion excites  him  to  a  different  course,  and  produces  more  stiifness,  more 
constraint,  and  more  nicely-balanced  incident  and  character,  than  would 
be  found  in  the  voluntary  pouring  forth  of  a  free  and  exuberant  mind 
glidinff  at  **its  own  sweet  will"  ^rou^  the  fair  regions  of  imagination 
and  of  humanity  which  it  has  chosen. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  our  author-^is  power  of  conceiving 
and  delineating  character — his  command  of  descriptive  allusion-— ana 
the  **  mighty  magic"  of  his  commune  with  the  wild  superstitions  of  the 
North— -are  not  of  casts  likely  to  endure,  throu^  successive  works,  in 
their  original  vigour.  In  characteristic  delineations,  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  previous  success  is  unfavourable  to  continued  excellence.  As 
the  author  becomes  eonscious  of  his  own  skill,  he  unavoidably  infuses 
something  of  a  kindred  consciousness  into  the  persons  whom  he  draws. 
They  have  less  of  truth  and  unaffected  nature,  and  more  theatrical 
pretension,  than  those  which  were  hit  off  in  the  first  moments  of  his  in- 
-spiratton.  They  become,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  too  cotisUt- 
ent;  that  is,  they  are  too  perpetually  intent  on  their  own  peculiarities, 
and  these  are  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  reader  far  more  frequently 
than  are  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  any  whom  we  meet  with  in 
actual  life*  There  is  also  an  evident  design  to  fill  up  and  heighten 
previous  sketches ;  to  add  the  pomp  of  circumstances  to  figures  which 
are  only  encumbered  by  the  apparel,  and  to  pudi  every  hint,  which  has 
once  succeeded,  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  Tliat  which  before  was  made 
visible  by  a  single  glowing  flash,  is  now  brought  out  "into  the  li^t  of 
common  day,"  and  we  are  invited  minutely  to  examine  and  admire  its 
{proportions.  As  there  is  more  stiffness  in  indivulval  figures,  so  there 
IS  an  elaborate  art  in  the  grouping,  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture.   Bach  finely  elaborated  creation  revolves  in  its  own  separate  orbjl 
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ilistead  of  joining  in  the  mazy  round  in  linked  union.  The  creatures  do 
not  iiome  tumbling  into  life^fresh  from  the  teeming  brain,  in  glorious 
confttsiony  but  are  coldly  arranged  in  picturesque  attitudes.  Instead 
of  the  perpetual  indulation  of  thought,  the  gay  variety  of  healthful 
forms,  ihe  perpetual  melting  of  things  into  each  other,  all  is  carefully 
distin^ished  and  contrasted.  We  feel  no  more  the  careless  plenitude, 
we  reivel  no  more  in  the  unbounded  prodigality  of  genius;  we  have 
leisure  to  admire  the  author,  instead  of  luxuriating  delighted  in  his 
creations. 

The  charm  also  which  the  Scotch  novels  derived  from  allusions  to  ex- 
ternal nature,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  dissipated  and  weakened  in 
their  progress*  This  charm  consisted  not  in  the  exauisite  pictures  of 
extended  scenery-^not  even  in  the  vivid  description  ot  particular  objects 
-^ut  in  the  familiar  allusion  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  to  the  feel- 
ings which  they  excited,  copiously  scattered  through  the  busiest  and 
most  eventful  portions  of  the  history.  Mere  naked  description  is  com- 
paratively an  inferior  art,  and  scarcely  ever  produces  very  intense  or 
elevated  sensations ;  but  nothine  can  be  more  delicious  than  to  feel  the 
inflnences  of  the  quiet  earth  and  heaven  mingling  with  and  tempering 
more  passionate  emotions.  But  as  the  author  proceeds,  as  he  learns 
more  distinctly  his  own  faculties,  and  as  every  object  in  his  works  as- 
sumes more  of  separate  identity,  he  will  naturally  elaborate  his  descrip* 
tions  Of  descriptions^  and  can  scarcely  recur,  even  if  he  would,  to  the 
bright  throng  of  intermingled  hints,  traits,  and  images,  which  he  poured 
out  from  the  mere  impulse  of  delighted  power. 

Ttie  supernatural  touches  of  our  author  would  still  less  bear  to  be 
frequently  repeated.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  decidedly  show  the 
influence  at  composition  reacting  on  the  mind  of  an  author,  than  the 
circumstanoe  that  setting  out  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  superstition 
and  an  eager  love  of  the  marvellous,  he  has,  in  the  end  of  this  his  last 
work,  disappoiojted  all  the  strange  fears  which  he  has  excited  in  its 
progress,  and  made  his  awe-stirrine  character  finally  sensible  of  the 
vanity  of  her  own  pretensions !  The  undefined  feeling  of  delicious 
terror— the  longing  to  find  in  unusual  phenomena  indications  of  some- 
thing more  than  mortal,  will  soon  wear  out  in  the  mind  which  seta 
down  its  sensations  in  a  note-book,  and  thinks  how  they  can  be  most 
artfully  disposed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  public.  It  is  very  curious 
and  edifying  to  observe  the  progress  of  this  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  Waverley.  At  first  his  supernatural  terrors  were  inter- 
woven with  the  very  threads  of  existence.  He  infused  his  own  spirit 
into  the  blood  of  his  enchanted  readers.  In  his  works,  dim  intimations 
found  answering  realities ;  enthusiasm  verged  on  inspiration ;  and  the 
dreams  of  fond  credulity  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  solem- 
nities of  death  and  life.  But  his  genuine  sense  of  the  mysterious  soon 
decayed  when  it  became  food  for  common  wonder ;  and  instead  of  the 
marvels  told,  as  it  were,  under  the  breatli — ^instead  of  the  fine  uncer- 
taintv  in  which  we  were  so  tremulously  bewildered,  we  had  prodigies 
which  no  one  could  believe  for  a  moment— second-sight  clearly  deve- 
loped-^yisions  **  plenty  as  blackberries" — witches  in  immediate  commu* 
nication  with  the  evil  one — and  prophecies  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  But 
even  the  power  which  sustained  these  cold  fantasies  has  decayed  ;  and 
in  "^The  Pirate"  our  wonder  is  excited  only  to  be  destroyed  by  tnose  most 
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barbarous  expedients  of  Mrs,  RadcUffe — a  knowledj^e  of  the  weather, 
promptitude  of  moyemeot,  aod  an  exemplary  acquaintance  with  trap- 
doors and  secret  passages ! 

The  work  which  has  prompted  these  observations  has  all  the  merits 
and  defects  incidental  to  a  late  production  of  an  original  writer.  It  ii 
full  of  accurate  descriptions  and  well-defined  and  striking:! j-arraneed 
characters,  but  betrays  throughout  a  consciousness  of  tiie  peculiar 
talents  which  have  called  it  into  being.  Its  pIot»  though  not  very  satis- 
factory, has  more  interest  than  that  of  many  of  its  author's  romances. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  analysis  of  its  incidents,  which  would 
only  fatigue  the  multitude  who  nave  read  it,  and  diminish  the  curiosity 
of  the  few  who  have  still  to  read  it.  It  is  not  certainly  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  which  its  title  and  motto  have  excited.  When 
we  saw  prefixed  to  it  the  lines  "  Nothing  in  him  but  doth  sifter  a  sea- 
change,"  we  thought  that  its  author  was  about  to  subdue  to  his  donu- 
nion  the  world  of  waters — ^to  give  a  new  life  to  all  the  appearances  of 
sea  and  sky — to  lull  us  into  delicious  dreams  on  summer  8ea»— t^ 
agitate  us  by  hurricanes  and  shipwrecks — to  make  us  familiar  with  all 
tlie  wild  superstitions  which  chill  the  blood  of  the  long-expectant 
mariner — ^to  send  into  the  heart  the  very  feeling  of  sea-dreariness — to 
give  us  sea  weed  and  coral  for  our  playtnings,  and  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  for  companions.  But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this :  throughout  the 
tliree  volumes  we  are  never  once  out  of  sight  of  shore.  Nor  &  we  find 
any  of  those  wild  darings,  those  desperate  exploits  of  the  freebooters  of 
the  ocean,  which  we  anticipated  from  its  name.  The  pirate  Cleveland 
is  a  flinching  sentimental  person,  who  does  only  one  thing  for  which  he 
deserves  to  be  hanged, — when  he  draws  a  kni^  and  stabs  an  unarmed 
man  who  is  struggling  fairly  with  him-^which  is  not  a  very  heroic  crime* 
All  the  preparation  made  for  some  extraordinary  disclosure  respectiDg 
him  ends  in  nothing.  We  are  led  to  expect  some  glowing  passion  nur- 
tured in  the  spicy  groves  of  tropical  islands»-some  strange  interming- 
ling of  bravery,  luxury,  and  crime ;  but  he  is  merely  common-place,  faint- 
hearted, and  repenting. 

The  love  of  Minna,  the  lofty  sentimentalist,  towards  the  anomalons 
Cleveland,  is  elaborately  defended  by  the  author  on  the  princiide  of 
contraries.  This  theory  does  not  shine  in  the  argument,  ana  is  falsified 
by  the  result  of  the  story.  Cleveland's  spirit  does  not  '*  shine  through 
him"  so  as  to  justify  the  damsel's  passion;  nor  does  the  discovery  of 
the  particulars  uf  his  trade  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  her  refus^  to 
share  his  distresses.  She  loves  him  as  a  pirate  ;  but  she  has  some  fine 
notions  of  pirates  as  sea-kings,  and  cannot  endure  to  find  them  only 
tolerable,  but  erring  mortals.  If  the  theory  were  true— if  it  were  natu- 
ral for  the  most  delicate  maidens  to  be  fascinated  by  outlaws,  it  would 
be  natural  for  them  to  cleave  to  these  objects  of  their  love  more  strongly 
in  danger,  not  to  forsake  them  at  their  utmost  need.  The  pictures  of 
Minna,  and  her  livelier  sister  Brenda,  are  drawn  with  a  skill  which 
enables  us  in  our  mind's  eye  to  see  their* diversified  loveliness;  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  our  author  would  have  been  contented  if 
we  felt  it.  There  are  one  or  two  scenes  between  the  sisters  of  exquisite 
tenderness,  most  -delicately  and  beautifully  touched,  where  the  aliena- 
tions which  love  produces  "between  those  who  have  had  but  one  heart 
from  their  childhood,  are  portrayed  with  the  finest  feeling  and  truth* 
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Magnus  Troil,  their  fatlier,  the  jovial  stout-hearted  Udaller,  is  excellent 
In  his  waj ;  a  perfect  pillar  of  the  olden  time.  The  lover  of  Bienda,  Mor- 
daant  Mertoun,  is  a  fine  spirited  lad,  in  the  opening  of  the  romance;  gar, 
buoyant,  full  of  life  and  joy ;  but  he  subsides  into  a  mere  machine  towards 
Its  close.  Triptolenius  Yellowley,  the  classical  and  speculative  farmer, 
is  a  mere  patchwork  part,  like  some  of  the  characters  made  up  of  all  oddi- 
ties and  inconsistencies,  in  the  plajs  of  Morton  and  Reynolds,  a  sort  of 
lifeless  curiosity  not  worth  inspecting.  Claud  Halcro,  the  rhymer,  who 
lives  upoii  one  glimpse  of  the  "glorious  John  Dryden,"  with  his  prattle 
about  Russell -street,  Covent-Garden,  is  as  much  out  of  place  amidst 
pirates  and  sarages  as  the  figure  of  a  courtier  in  full  dress  on  the  wings 
of  cherubim.  But  the  great  attempt  and  failure  of  the  whole  is  the  part  of 
Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  who  is  evidently  intended  for  a  sublimated  Meg 
Merrilies.  She  is  unquestionably,  in  some  respects,  better  furnished  with 
appliances  and  means ;  instead  of  being  a  wandering  gipsy  queen,  with* 
out  father,  mother,  or  descent,  she  is  confessedly  allied  to  a  noble  family; 
instead  of  trusting  wholly  to  her  enchantments,  or  to  her  loftier  human  en- 
er^es,  she  has  a  lai^e  income,  which  she  spends  in  procuring  the  appear-* 
ance  of  wonders ;  and,  instead  of  roaming  alone  over  hill  and  valley,  she 
has  a  hideous  dwarf  to  do  her  bidding.  But  her  life  has  no  "  magic  in  the 
web  of  it."  She  has  not  one  old  affection  sustaining  an  exhausted  heaft— < 
no  terrific  energies — no  deep,  lone  commune  with  nature,  by  which  she 
has  learned  its  mysteries.  Her  materaal  instinct  is  a  cheat,  her  prophetic 
power  a  delusion;  she  awakes  to  the  melancholy  consciousness  that  her 
whole  life  has  been  a  lie,  and  becomes  soberly  sad  at  last.  This  is  for 
an  author  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  whose  blood  he  has  made  curdle,  and 
whose  hair  he  has  made  stand  on  end  at  these  worn-out  superstitions  with 
a  vengeance ! 

The  work  abounds  in  descriptions  of  great  excellence ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  little  animated  with  breathing  life.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  picture  ofa  whale-fishing,  which  is  an  exception  to  this  remark ;  and 
reminds  as  of  the  most  vivid  and  mighty  delineations  of  otir  author.  We 
can  only  make  room  for  its  close. 

"  MftgnttB  Troil,  who  had  only  jested  with  the  factor,  and  Imd  reserved  tlie  launch- 
ing the  first  spear  against  the  whale  to  some  much  more  skilful  band,  had  just  tint^ 
to  exclaim, '  Mind  yoiirselves,  lads,  or  we  arc  all  swamped,'  when  tlic  monster,  roused 
at  once  from  inactivity  by  the  blow  of  the  factor's  missile,  blew,  with  a  noise  rcsem* 
bling  the  explosion  of  a  steam-engine,  a  huge  shower  of  water  into  the  air,  and  at 
tii^  same  time  began  to  lash  the  waves  with  its  tul  in  every  direction.  The  boat  in 
which  Msignus  presided  received  the  shower  of  brine  which  the  animal  spouted  into 
the  air;  and  the  adventurous  Triplolemus,  who  had  a  full  share  of  tlie  immersion, 
was  so  much  astonished  and  temfied  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  valorous  deed, 
that  he  tumbled  backwards  amongst  the  feet  of  the  people,  who,  too  busy  to  attend 
to  him,  were  actively  engaged  in  getting  the  boat  into  shoal  water,  out  of  the  whale's 
reach.  Here  he  lay  for  some  minutes,  trampled  on  by  the  feet  of  ttie  boatmen,  until 
they  lay  on  their  oars  to  bale,  when  the  Udaller  oidered  them  to  pull  to  shore,  and 
Und  this  spare  hand,  who  had  commenced  tlie  fishing  so  inauspiciously. 

**  While  tliis  was  doing,  tiie  other  boats  had  also  pulled  ott'  to  safer  distance,  and 
now,  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  shore,  the  unfoKunate  native  of  tihe  deep  was 
overwhelmed  by  all  kinds  of  missiles — ^harpoons  and  spears  flew  against  him  on  all 
sides— ^ns  were  fifed,  and  each  various  means  of  annoyance  plied  which  could  ez« 
cite  him  to  «xhaust  his  strength  in  useless  rage.  When  the  animal  found  that  he  waa 
locked  in  by  shallows  on  all  sides,  and  became  sensible,  at  the  same  timci  of  the 
strain  of  the  cable  on  his  body,  the  convulsive  eflbrts  which  he  made  to  escape,  ac- 
oompajued  with  sounds  resembling  deep  and  loud  groans»  would  have  moved  the 
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compaflnon  of  all  but  a  practised  whale-fiaher.  The  repeated  showers  which  he 
spouted  into  .the  air  began  now  to  be  mingled  with  blood,  and  the  waves  which  sur- 
rounded him  assumed  tlie  same  crimson  appearance.  Meantime  the  attempts  of  the 
assailants  were  redoubled;  but  Mordaunt  Mertoun  and  Cleveland,  in  particular,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  uttermost,  contending  who  should  display  most  courage  in 
Approaching  tlie  monster,  so  tremendous  in  its  agonies,  and  should  inflict  the  most 
deep  and  deadly  wound  upon  its  huge  bulk. 

**  The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well  over :  for  altliough  the  animal  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  make  frantic  exertions  for  liberty,  yet  its  strength  afspeared  so 
much  exhausted,  that,  even  with  assistance  of  the  tide,'  which  had  now  risen  consi- 
derably, it  was  diought  it  could  scarce  extricate  itself. 

**  Magnus  gave  the  ngnal  to  venture  upon  the  whale  more  nearly,  calling  <9ut  at  the 
same  time,  <  Close  in,  lads,  she  is  not  half  so  mad  now-*Now,  Mr.  Eactor,  look  for  a 
winter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  at  Harfira— Pull  close  in,  lads.' 

<*  Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  other  two  boats  had  anticipated  his  purpose; 
and  Mordaunt  Meitoun,  eager  to  disting^sh  himself  above  Cleveland,  had,  wim  the 
whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half-pike  into  the  body  of  the  animaL  But 
the  leviathan,  like  a  nation  whose  resources  appear  totally  exhausted  b^  previcus 
losses  and  calamities,  collected  his  whole  remaimng  force  for  an  effort,  which  proved 
at  once  desperate  and  successful.  The  wound  last  received,  had  probably  reached 
through  his  extenial  defences  of  blubber,  and  attamed  some  veiy  sensitive  part  of  the 
system,  for  he  roared  aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the  sky  a  mingled  sheet  of  brine  and  blood, 
and  snapping  the  strong  cable  like  a  twig^  overset  Mertoun's  boat  with  a  blow  of  bis 
t£ul,  shot  himself  by  a  mif^ty  effort,  over  the  bar,  upon  which  the  tide  had  now  tisea 
considerably,  and  made  out  to  sea,  carrying  witli  him  a  whole  grove  of  the  imple- 
ments which  had  been  planted  in  Ua  body,  and  leaving  behind  him,  on  the  waters 
a  dark  red  trace  of  his  coune." 

After  M,  ''The  Pirate"  contains  mnch  matter,  for  which  we  are  thank- 
fnl.  It  IS  good  enough  to  please  us  if  not  to  reflect  honour  on  its  author. 
Let  him  then  write  on ;  he  will  never  equal  his  first  works ;  but  these  have 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  written  down— even  bj  his 
own  pen. 


80KNET. 

Look  where  she  sits  in  languid  loveliness ! 

Her  feet  up-gather'd,  and  her  turbaa'd  brow 

Bent  o'er  her  head,  her  robe  in  ample  flow 
Disparted.    Look !  in  attitude  and  dress 
She  sits  and  seems  an  Eastern  Sul  jmeas  \ 

And  music  is  around  her,  and  the  ^low 

Of  young  fair  faoea»  and  sweet  voices  go 
Forth  at  her  caU,  and  all  about  her  press. 

But  no  Sultana  she !  as  in  a  book 
In  that  fine  form  and  lovely  brow  we  trace 

Di^nest  purity,  and  the  bright  look 
Of  Genius.    Much  is  she  in  nund  and  face 

Like  the  fair  blossom  of  some  woodland  nook, 
The  wind-flower  delicate  and  full  of  giacow 
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LECTUUX   V.      PAHT   II, 

The  subject  of  Greek  poetry  may  be  treated  either  by  describing  its 
most  interesting  authors  in  chronological  succession,  or  by  grouping 
them  without  regard  to  time  according  to  their  respective  cfasses  of 
composition.  There  would  be  several  disadvantaged  in  minutely  pursu- 
ing the  latter  method.  It  would  call  the  attention  suddenly  backwards 
and  forwards  to  periods  of  literature  far  divided  from  each  other; 
it  would  reauire  the  same  names,  that  have  shone  in  different  de- 
partments of  literature,  to  be  often  repeated ;  and  it  would  demand 
an  accuracy  in  subdividing  the  classes  of  poetry,  which,  if  attainable, 
would  be  formal  and  fatiguing.  In  reality,  such  accuracy  is  far 
from  being  perfectly  attainable.  For  though  there  are  certain  great 
walks  in  Greek  literature,  the  separate  tracks  and  bearings  of  which 
can  never  be  confounded ;  yet  the  subordinate  branchings  of  those 
walks  have  their  crossings  and  contiguities  often  so  mucn  obscured 
by  antiquitv,  as  to  be  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  undistinguish- 
ame  beneath  the  moss  of  time.  There  is  one  dry  duty,  indeed,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  in  attempting  to  give  any  satisfactory  view  of 
Greek  poetry,  whatever  method  mav  be  pursued — ^namely,  that  of 
speaking  of  many  writers  whose  works  have  either  nearly,  or  wholly 
perished,  but  whose  names  and  characters  still  survive  in  the  pages  of 
ancient  criticism.  Even  in  adopting  the  method  of  considering  the 
eminent  poets  in. chronological  succession,  it  will  be  necessary  some- 
times to  advert  to  those  remote  and  shadowv  reputations.  But  if  one 
were  entirely  to  pursue  the  opposite  methodf,  and  to  attempt  dividing 
and  subdividing  the  whole  national  poetry  by  its  kinds  and  varieties, 
it  would  in  that  case  be  necessary  to  show  how  every  department  of  it 
was  filled  up,  and  therefore  to  ent^r  still  more  minutelv  and  frequent- 

S*  ,  than  upon  the  other  system,  into  the  conjectural  character  of  au- 
ors,  of  whom  there  are  few  or  no  remains.  I  have  preferred  there- 
fore the  plan  of  considering  the  principal  poets  of  Greece  individual- 
ly, and  in  chronolcMrical  succession,  to  that  of  taking  an  abstracted  and 
classified  view^  of  Greek  poetical  art. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  classification,  which 
one  is  unwilling  altogether  to  forego.  In  travelling  for  pleasure  over 
the  scenes  of  a  fine  kingdoin,  it  would  be  absurd  to  investigate  the 
boundaries  of  all  its  petty  divisions;  yet  it  might  assist  our  recollec- 
tion of  its  finest  scenery  to  note  the  outline  ana  comparative  aspect  of 
its  provinces.  I  shall  thei^fore  offer  a  short  sketch  of  the  classes  into 
which  Greek  poetry  may  be  generally  divided,  before  I  proceed  on  tlie 
simple  plan  of  detail  which  I  have  adopted.  In  this  prefatory  and 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  I  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  I  can,  all  unne- 
cessary dryness  or  minuteness.  But  still  let  method  be  ever  so  use- 
ful, it  IS  dry  in  immediate  application;  and  I  am  far  from  feeling  my- 
self independent  of  the  reader's  patience  in  this  synopsis. 

JSpie  jPoetry.^— The  works  of  Homer  bound  our  prospect  in  the  an- 
cient history  of  Greek  literature,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mig^hty 
eminence,  nie  farther  side  of  which  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  by  what  steps,  and  in  how  long  or  short  a  period,  the  epic 
muse  had  ascended  to  that  summit  of  excellence.  All  that  appears  is, 
that  her  subsequent  progress  was  descent  And  in  a  relative  sense  we 
Vol.  m.  No.  15.-1823.  2  B 
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maj  call  tlie  excellence  of  Homer  perfection,  not,  perhaps,  according 
to  abstracted  ideas  of  poetry,  for  under  these  might  be  included  a  sym- 
metry of  design  more  strict  than  his,  and  that  Virgilian  picturesque- 
neSB  of  expression  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  which  no- 
thing can  oe  taken  away.  But  still  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  genius 
of  IJie  Iliad  be  practically  compatible  with  those  minuter  graces;  and 
therefore  the  poem  is  perfect  in  its  kind  without  them,  considering  the 
impulse  and  instruction  which  it  affords  to  the  imagination. 

Nor  does  it  matter  much  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  Iliad  what  we  may 
think  about  the  history  of  its  composition.  Was  it  improved  by  the 
Diascevasts  or  compilers  P  They  could  have  only  polished  its  outward 
form,  and  could  not  have  infused  its  internal  spirit.  Was  it  the  work 
of  many?  it  must  have  been  that  of  a  consentaneous  many — of  an  age 
deeplj^  fraught  with  the  power  of  giving  a  sweeping  interest  to  poetry, 
since  its  separate  songs  were  capable  of  being  adjusted  into  so  harmo- 
nious a  whole.  If  it  was  the  work  of  a  school,  we  must  surely  suppose 
some  great  master  of  that  school.  If  other  hands  took  up  tlie  harp  of 
Homer,  they  had  at  least  learnt  his  tune ;  and  if  his  mantle  descended, 
it  appears  to  have  retained  its  warmth  of  inspiration. 

Atter  and  excepting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  have  no  great  Greek 
epic  poetry.  No  relic  of  the  Alexandrian  school  approaches  to  the 
Homeric  spirit,  and  the  intermediate  epos  is  of  doubtful  character. 
Hesiod's  name,  whatever  he  actually  wrote,  may  be  collectively  taken 
to  designate  a  mixture  of  poetry,  which  had  a  strong  influence,  per- 
haps on  the  whole  unfavourable,  on  the  literature  of  his  country. 
He  was  the  earliest  didactic  and  sententious  poet  of  Greece,  and 
gave  an  example  of  familiar  parable  even  before  JEsop.*  Whilst  he 
stooped  to  deliver  the  humblest  instruction  in  song,  he  also  touched 
as  an  epic  poet  on  the  wildest  subjects  of  human  credulity-— on  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  on  those  combats  of  heaven  with  the  male- 
volent invisible  powers  which  have  found  a  place,  more  or  less,  in  all 
poetical  religious  creeds,  from  the  giants  of  the  Hebrew  Hellt  down 
to  Milton's  Pandeemonium.  The  misfortune  of  Hesiod's  works  is,  that 
the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the  subjects.  The  supernatural  and  the 
natural  are  melted  down  into  one  by  the  fire  of  Homer's  imagination ; 
but  they  have  no  such  deceptive  blending  in  Hesiod's  representation. 
His  prodigies  excite  astonishment  without  sympathy,  and  altogether 
he  stands  at  the  head  of'  a  new  epic  school  of  cosmogony  and  matter- 
of-fact  mythology.  Homer  is  the  icing  of  poetry,  whilst  Hesiod  is  only 
its  king  at  arms— the  epic  herald  of  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  goJ- 
,  desses,  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

Still  Hesiod  has  his  bright  spots,  and  was  a  favourite  with  antiquity. 
A  tripod  which  he  was  said  to  have  obtained  in  a  poetical  contest 
with  Homer,  was  shown  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  the  second  century  after 
the  Christian  era,  to  the  traveller  Pausanias.  That  there  was  ever  a  per- 
sonal competition  in  song  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  certainly  not 
very  credible.  But  some  modem  theoristsj  have  alleged  the  tradi- 
tion to  testify  a  rivalship  to  have  subsisted  between  the  Ascrsean  and 
Ionian  schools  of  poetry,  and  some  memorable  victory  to  have  been 
obtained  by  the  former  over  the  latter.  I  cannot  see  how  the  tradi- 
tion proves  any  such  thing.  There  was  always  a  rivalship  undoubtedly 

•  In  the  fable  of  the  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale,  in  his  «  Works  and  Days." 
t  Proveihs  xxi.  16.  *  Messrs.  Bottiger  and  F.  Schlegel 
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among  the  public  deliverers  of  song  at  the  Grecmn  festivals;  but  that 
they  were  ever  pitted  against  each  other  in  partv  spirit  as  Homerists 
and  Hesiodists,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  historical  evidence  to  render 
probable.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  may  have  had  his 
peculiar  admirers,  reciters,  and  imitators,  and  another  thing  to  ima- 
gine his  school  at  Delphi  sitting  up  in  opposition  to  the  Homeridv, 
and  disputing  with  them  for  the  palm  of  popularitj.  Wolffe*  has 
shown  that  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  themselves  repeated  and  imitated 
Hesiod,  which  looks  like  any  thin^  in  the  world  but  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  rhapsodists  having  split  into  contending  sectaries. 

True  it  is  that  Hesiod 's  epic  taste  degenerates  fi-om  Homer's,  and 
that  the  latter  rhapsodists  who  imitated  Hesiod,  although  they  might 
recite  Homer  also  and  call  themselves  Homeridae,  are  to  be  widely 
distinguished  from  the  old  and  patriarchal  Homeridse  of  Chios.  These, 
namely,  the  elder  rhapsodists,  were  either  the  composers  or  preservers 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  gave  the  world  materials  which  were 
capable  of  being  moulded  by  future  diascevasts  into  grand  and  in- 
teresting poems.  Hesiod  had  also  his  diascevasts,  but  he  has  evident- 
ly a  dry  and  inharmonious  epic  character,  that  would  have  baffled  their 
efforts  to  all  eternity  if  they  had  laboured  to  compile  his  works  into 
aji  animated  whole.  That  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hesiodic  period, 
however,  was  produced  by  any  sytematic  competition  of  an  anti-Ho- 
meric school,  is  a  theory  which  rests  rather  infirmly  on  the  basis  of  the 
Heliiconian  tripod. 

After  Hesioci,  and  certainly  long  after  Homer,  commenced  a  suite 
of  poets  who  have  been  collectively  denominated  the  CycUc,t  who  in- 
undated Greece  with  epic,  or  at  least  with  historic  hexameter  verse. 
Every  event  alluded  to  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  every  fable  of  my- 
thology, became  the  subject  of  a  poem,  till  a  tissue  of  versified  narm- 
tive  was  at  length  accomplished  by  successive  hands,  which  extended 
from  the  creation  of  things  to  tlie  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  and 
from  Chaos  to  Penelope's  bed-chamber.:^  However  instructive  this 
Cyclic  register  of  Centaur  campaigns,  Titian  insurrections,  and  heroic 
sieges,  older  than  even  the  Trojan,  might  have  been  to  an  ancient 
Greek,  a  recital  of  the  title  of  the  lost  poems  which  composed  it  would 
scarcely  be  amusing  to  a  modern  reader.  If  he  should,  however,  feel 
any  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  his  loneings  mfay  be 
satisfied  in  Heyn^'s  First  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  the  Mneid* 

Of  the  middle  epos  of  Greece,  that  is  of  the  epic  poetry  written  after 
Hesiod  and  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  we  have  certainly  no  data 
for  forming  either  an  universal  or  perfectly  confident  judgment  But 
the  silence  of  Aristotle  as  to  its  merits  is  an  unpropitious  symptom. 
Pausanias,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  verses  of  that  period  that  had  bieen  mis- 
taken for  Homer's.  But  of  the  three  most  distin^ished  and  later  clas- 
sical epic  poets,  Pisander,$  who  rehearsed  the  toils  of  Hercules,  is  ac- 

•  Wolifii  Prolegg.  ad  Horn.  p.  xcviii. 

t  The  term  Cyclic  has  been  variously  and  VBguely  applied  by  the  ancients  and 
by  classical  antiquafians.  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  designate  a  selection  of  the  best 
epic  poets,  made  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  which  included  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pi- 
eander,  Panyaas,  and  Antimachus. 

i  Or,  more  strictly  speaking-,  to  the  death  of  Ulvsses. 

§  Pisander,  of  Cammis,  in  Rhodes,  the  very  old  Greek  epic  poet  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  who  saji^  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  who  first  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
vesting the  hero  with  the  club  and  costume  of  a  lion's  skin:  this  Pisander  is  to  be 
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ciised  ofh&vingbeen  totally  without  the  beautjof  epic  design;  and  if  a 
fragment  supposed  to  be  his,  be  rightly  ascribed  to  him,*  it  will  prove 
him  to  have  possessed  no  great  excellence  as  a  writer.  Panjasis,  the 
second  of  the  post-Hesiodic  classics,  was  ranked  by  some  old  critics 
next  in  merit  to  Homer;  but  the  word  neM  admits  of  an  indefinitely 
imaginable  interval.  Handel's  bellows-blower  thought  his  services  the 
next  to  Handel's  in  musical  utility  to  the  church.  The  works  of  An- 
timachus,t  the  last  of  the  classic  ejiics,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Plato,  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  preferred  him  to  Homer 
himself.  But  his  imperial  majesty  was  fond  ot  the  tumid  and  obscure. 
Antimachus's  audience,  all  but  Plato,  once  left  him  whilst  he  was 
reading  his  verses;  and  the  poet  declared  that  Plato  was  a  sufficient 
audience.  The  philosopher's  remaining,  however,  might  be  the  result 
of  politeness  or  patience  as  much  as  of  taste,  and  mav  almost  be  sus- 
pected to  indicate  that  Antimachus's  poetry  required  a  considerable 
stock  of  philosophy  to  be  heard  to  an  end. 

If  even  Pisander  and  Antimachus,  who  by  all  accounts  soared  like 
eagles  above  a  rookery,  beyond  the  common-place  of  Greek  Cyclic 
poctryj:  were  defective  in  epic  harmony,  i.  e.  in  interesting  arrangement 
of  parts,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  those  Cyclics  were 
mere  chroniclers  in  verse,  nesiod  himself  betrays  the  commencement 
of  an  historical,  and  even  a  chronicling  spirit  in  Greek  poetry,  like 
that  which  pervaded  our  own  for  ages  both  before  and  after  Chaucer. 
Hesiod's  inquisitiveness  into  remote  events,  and  his  love  of  accumulat- 
ing legends,  gave  rise  to  this  bad  taste ;  and  his  beauties  seem  to  have  be- 
guiled the  Greeks  to  endure  and  adopt  it  For  dry  as  he  is  in  detail,  he 
still  throws  some  (loetical  light  and  colouring  on  subiects  of  awful  and 
mysterious  attraction  to  untutored  minds.  He  traced  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture back  to  their  imagined  source.    He  epitomized  the  history  of  man. 

distinguished  from  another  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  centuries  later  in  the 
,  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Alexander.  The  latter  Pisander  is  also  ranked  under 
the  vague  denomination  of  a  Cyclic  poet.  He  was  in  all  probability  an  imitator  of 
Virgil.  Macrobius,  chamDeriain  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  when  he  wrote  his 
Saturnalia,  appears  to  have  confounded  the  new  and  the  old  Pisander,  for  he  ac- 
cuses Virgil  or  copying  the  latter.  Now  this  could  not  be  the  case,  for  Aulus  Gel- 
Uus  has  c»refully  enuroeiated  the  writers  imitated  by  Viigil,  and  never  mentions 
the  name  of  the  old  Pisander.  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  second 
£neid  which  Macrobius  alleges  Virgil  to  have  taken  from  the  old  Greek  epic» 
which  the  elder  Pisander  could  not  have  known.  Any  one  who  peruses  Merrick's 
introduction  to  his  edition  and  translation  of  Tiyphiodorus's  Destruction  of  Tro}*, 
will  see  it  clearir  made  out,  from  the  collated  opinions  of  the  learned,  that  Macro- 
bius  must  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  however  respectable  his  general  au- 
thority may  be. 

*  Viz.  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  Exploits  of  Heroules,  published  among  the 
works  of  Theocritus,  but  evidently  no  production  of  the  Sicilian  school. 

f  The  fragments  that  remain  of  Antimachus  of  Colophon  amount  to  about  one 
hundred;  but,  alas,  about  three-fourths  of  these  fragments  are  but  single  verses, 
and  the  remainder  not  much  longer.  He  flourished  iJiout  the  92d  Olympiad.  The 
Alexandrian  critics  seem  to  have  thought  veiy  well  of  him.  Quinctilian,  tliough  he 
censures  him,  speaks  of  him  as  a  strong  writer.  The  works  which  it  seems  most 
certain  that  he  wrote,  were  an  epic  poem  on  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  and  a  poem  in 
eleg^  verse  on  the  Fate  of  distinguished  Heroes  who  had  experienced  adversities 
in  £ove.  It  was  called  L>yde,  in  honour  of  a  beauty  to  whom  he  was  attached.  The 
honourable  mention  of.  him  made  by  Callimachus,  is  the  most  favourable  symptom 
of  Antimachus's  genius,  which,  according  to  his  censurers,  was  prone  to  obscurit}'. 
On  the  whole,  his  learning  and  power  give  us  an  idea  of  a  poet  not  unlike  our  own 
Ben  Jonaon.  #  Callini  Epigr.    Brunck.  Anal.  461. 
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He  touched  very  deeply  the  chord  of  curiosity  in  the  human  breast. 
AVhat  he  told  the  Greeks  appears  a  dream  to  us^  but  it  was  matter  of 
fact  and  faith  to  them ;  and  Greece  appears  to  have  foreot  his  faults  in 
gratitude  for  his  imparting  what  the  multitude  (at  least)  probably 
thought  to  be  profound  knowledge. 

The  history  of  Greek  epic  poetry  from  Hesiod  down  to  the  age  of 
Alexander,  thus  supplies  us  only  with  fragments,  and  titles,  and  mate- 
rials for  conjecture.  Its  history  after  that  period  shall  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  part  of  these  Lectures.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  revert 
to  a  general  view  of  the  poetical  litefature  that  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drian school. 

Moek-heroie  Poetry, — ^The  Greeks  were  fond  of  all  sorts  of  parodies, 
and  particularly  of  those  on  Homer.*  An  epic  or  tragic  passage,  hap- 
pily and  comicalljr  imitated,  would  set  the  Athenian  theatre  in  a  roar; 
and  even  such  philosophers  as  Plato  and  Diogenes  are  said  to  have 
amused  themselves  with  parodying  Homer.t  It  is  absurd  to  consider 
parodies  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  Tney  may  be  ill-natui^d,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  so.  One  may  laugh  very  heartily  at  the  journeyman  con- 
spirator in  our  own  Tragedy  for  Warm  WeaAer,  addressing  the  con- 
clave of  master-tailors  in  the  words  of  Othello,  *'  my  very  worthy  and 
approved  good  masters,"  without  the  slightest  disparagement  to  Shak- 
speare.  The  taste  among  the  Greeks  for  parodies  tnat  could  be  enjoyed 
by  the  people  at  large  in  a  theatre,  marks  their  entire  familiarity  with 
their  best  poets ;  though  perhaps  it  also  indicates  a  shrewd  and  gay 
spirit,  unlike  the  romantic  feelings  of  an  age  of  great  epic  poetry. 

It  would  still,  however,  be  more  desirable  to  possess  one  authentic 
mock-heroic  of  the  &;enuine  Attic  school,  than  a  niindred  works  of  the 
serious  body  of  Cyclic  poetry.  The  extant  fragments  of  this  burlesque 
kind  of  Greek  humour  are  unhappily  few  and  unsatisfactory4  Only  one 
of  them  amounts  to  an  hundred  lines,  and  most  of  them  are  exceeding- 
ly short.  Among  the  short  ones  preserved  by  Athenseus,  there  is  the 
scrap  of  an  Homerically  described  contest  between  a  barber  and  a 
potter  about  the  wife  of  the  former,  whom  the  potter  wished  unjustly 
to  carry  away  from  him.  The  man  of  pots  is  called  Pelides,  in  punning 
allusion  to  the  Greek  word  for  clay,  and  the  barber  also  plays  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  Greek  term  for  a  damsel  and  for  his  own  vocation. 
The  only  considerable  fragment  of  this  kind  in  Atheneeus  is  Matron's 
description  of  an  Athenian  supper.    It  begins  thus-* 

<<The  suppers  many  and  most  sumptuous 
Which  Xenocles,  the  orator  at  Athens, 
Gave  us,  O  Muse,  rehearse — for  I  went  thither, 
And  hunger  huge  went  with  me.    There  we  hail'd  ^ 
The  mightiest  and  most  beauteous  loares — ^more  white 
Than  snow,  and  sweet  to  taste  as  frumenty; ' 
Whose  smell  would  have  beguil'd  the  northern  wind 
To  stop  his  course,  and  breathe  enamour'd  on  them. 
,  Katron  our  host  reviewed  the  ranks  of  men, 

*  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  calls  Hegemon  the  inventor  of  parodies.  Polemo, 
Athenxus,  and  others,  speak  of  Hipponaz,  a  much  older  poet,  (the  witty  satirist 
who  was  chased  from  Ephesus  for  making  too  free  with  its  tyrants,)  as  the  earliest 
parodist.  Poaably  Aristotle  only  meant  that  Hegemon  was  the  first  writer  who 
brought  parodies  on  the  stage.  f  Fabricius,  vol.  i.  p.  550.    Ed.  Harles,  1790. 

+  I  of  course  exclude  tlie  mock-heroic  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  which  is 
ascribed,  aslhave  akeady  mentioned,  by  the  best  judges,  to  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
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Strode  to  the  threshold  to  receive  his  guesU, 
And  halted  there.    Beside  him  Chaerephon,— 
Toad-eater,  waited,  like  a  hungry  sea-mew, 
Skilful  to  gorge  on  suppers  not  his  own. 
Then  came  the  cooks,  and  loaded  well  each  table — 
The  cooks  to  whom  the  kitchen's  heaven  belongs^ 
With  all  its  turnspit  hours,  and  privilegpe 
To  hasten  or  delay  sweet  supper  time.'* 

Didaetie  Poetry. — ^The  Greeks  abounded  also  in  didactic  poetrj. 
From  the  accounts  and  relics  of  this  body  of  their  literature  we  maj 
gaiher,  that  it  comprehended  religious,  moral,  and  physiological  in- 
struction. Probablj  it  for  the  most  part  united  them;  although  we  find 
works'  mentioned  by  Plato*  which  must  have  been  didactic  poems,  of 
an  expressly  religious  nature,  namely,  for  the  direction  of  sacrifices 
and  purifications.  These  were  evidently  the  compositions  of  priests ; 
and  whatever  philosophy  they  contained  must  have  been  mystic.  In- 
deed both  the  religion  and  earlv  philosophy  of  Greece  were  deeply  in- 
fected with  mysticism.  But  still  there  are  traces  of  very  old  and  sim* 
ple  moral  poetry  in  Greece,  calculated  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
plain  and  practical  duties  of  life.  Tradition  assigns  much  ot  this  Gno- 
mic poetry  to  statesmen  and  philosophers ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  of 
such  public  characters  having  delivered  their  precepts  in  verse*  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  authenticity  of  verses  ascribed  to  particular 
sages.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  moral  proverbs  should  have  been  put 
into  .verse,  when  infant  science  and  law  itself  were  tuned  to  numbers. 
For,  ludicrous  as  it  would  be  to  us  to  hear  of  the  Statutes  at  large  be* 
ing  set  to  music,  yet  the  laws  of  Charondas  were  publicly  sung  at  the 
primitive  banouets  of  the  Athenians. 

The  chief  ot  the  Gnomic  poets  were  Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides, 
and  Pytha^ras.  The  largest  extant  Gnomic  reliques  are  those  ascribed 
to  Theoenis,  which  are  obviously  a  farrago  of  moral  sentences  from 
many  different  writers,  without  connexion  or  consistency  of  parts.  The 
supposed  speaker  of  the  sentiments  even  changes  his  existence,  and  on 
one  occasion  exclums,  <<  I  am  a  beautiful  mare,"  without  deigning  to 
account  for  his  metamorphosis  into  a  quadruped.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lines  ascribed  to  Phocylides  are  also  palpable  fabrications,  and 
the  piods  forger  has  even  helped  the  old  Pagan  bard  to  speak  like  a 

§ooa  Christian  about  the  resurrection.  The  golden  verses  ot  Pythagoras 
0  honour  to  heathen  morality,  and  maybe  believed  to  be  classically  old, 
though  their  having  come  from  Pythagoras  himself  is  atleast  apocryphal. 
Empedocles  of  A^rigentum  seems  to  have  been  the  first  poet  of  the 
language  who  gave  its  didactic  poetry  a  magnificent  and  systematic 
form.  He  is,  unhappily,  among  the  lost  writers:  since  even  of  his  few 
fragments  the  whole  are  not  authentic.  But  his  name  stands  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  and  philosophical  poetry.  His 
great  work  on  the  Nature  of  things  was  the  oDJect  of  Cicero's  admira- 
tion and  of  Lucretius's  ardent,  and  probably  imitative  regard.  <*  Car- 
mina  divini  pectoris  ejus  (says  Lucretius)  Vociferantur  et  exponunt 
prseclara  reperta,  Vt  vix.human&  videatur  sorte  creatus." 

The  numberi  rolling  from  his  breast  divuie 
Reveal  such  bold  anid  bright  diacdveries 
That  fcarce  he  seems  a  soul  of  human  birth. 

*  Plato  de  Rep.  t  vi.  p.  231. 
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L«ike  many  other  wonderful  proficients  in  earl  j  science,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  magician  who  could  appease  the  winds  and  reanimate 
the  dead.  It  is  amusing  to  find  antiquaries,  of  no  very  distant  date, 
labouring  to  exculpate  Empedocles  from  this  heavy  charge  on  his  me* 
mory. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  finish  this  synopsis  of  the  classes  of 
Greek  poetry. 


MNES  WRlTTRir  IK  SICKNESS. 

O  Deatb  !  if  there  be  quiet  in  thine  arms, 
And  I  must  cease,  gently,  oh!  gently  come 
To  me,  and  let  my  soul  learn  no  alarma, 
But  strike  me,  ere  a  shriek  can  echo,  dumb. 
Senseless  and  breathless : — And  thou,  sickly  Lifr, 
If  the  decree  be  writ  that  I  must  die, 
Do  thou  be  guihy  of  no  needless  strife. 
Nor  pull  me  downwards  to  mortality, 
When  it  were  fitter  I  should  take  a  flight ; 
To— whither  ?— Holy  Pity,  hear,  oh !  hear. 
And  lift  me  to  some  far-off  skiey  sphere, 
Where  I  may  wander  in  celestial  h^ht! — 
Might  It  be  so,— then  would  my  spirit  fear 
To  quit  the  things  1  have  so  lovea  when  seen. 
The  air,  the  pleasant  sun,  the  summer  green. 
Knowing  how  few  would  shed  one  common  tear 
Or  keep  in  mind  that!  had  ever  been  ? 


FRAGMENT  FROM  MY  POCK£T-BOOK. 

Faib  Moon,  beneath  thy  midnight  lopk  it  was. 

My  story  took  its  birth ;  therefore  to  thee. 

To  thee  and  her  whose  shape  doth  ever  pass 

Across  my  sight  (as  a  faint  melody 

Heard  in  gone  times  doth  still  salute  the  ear 

With  its  dumb  song)  this  verse  I  dedicate ! 

To  thee  and  her  as  lair  as  thee,  and  young 

As  thou  wast  when  thy  bright  way  thou  didst  steer 

Through  clouds  that  o'er  me  Latmian  forests  hung; 

Be  this  my  latest  story  consecrate. 


DISCONTENT. 

Thk  mariner  whose  little  bark  is  toss'd 

Upon  the  rude  ungovernable  waves, 

'Midst  rocks  and  quicksands,  often  toils  and  slaves. 
Uncertain  if  he  shall,  or  not  be  lost. 
And  buried  in  the  nughty  deep  he  cross'd 

So  often  and  so  safe — ^in  vun  he  craves 

Assistance,  whilst  the  foaming  ocean  laves 
His  labouring  vessel — thoughts  which  once  engrossed 
And  cheeWd  hisbriffhter  days,  are  now  forgot, 

Or,  if  remembered,  tend  to  aggravate 
Hie  dreadful  scene — *'  How  wretched  is  my  lot  1" 

He  cries:— the  danger  o'er  he  tempts  his  fate 
Agun.    Thus  weak  repining  man  dotfa  sigh, 
And  ^dscontented  fives,  yet  fears  to  ifie. 
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L£TT£KS  ON  A  TOUR  IN  SWITZERLAND.      NO  II. 

<*  E'en  here,  where  Alpine  solitudes  extend, 

I  sit  me  down,  a  pensive  hour  to  spend." — ^Goldsxith. 

Geneva  is  an  irregular  and  dirty  city,  with  loftj  unsightly  ranges  of 
buildings;  no  handsome  monuments  of  architecture  or  art:  ana  only 
one  pleasine  promenade,  called  The  Treille,  on  the  walls  of  the  town, 
where  are  the  residences  of  the  family  of  Saussure,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  principal  families  of  Geneva.  The  '*  blue  rushing  of  tiie  arrowy 
Rhone"  is  tne  only  pleasing  object  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Water 

?robabIy  never  was  of  so  lovely  a  hue, — except,  as  I  hear,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Its  transparency  renders  every  object  at  the  bottom  distinctly 
visible  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  precipitate 
themselves  in  a  torrent  through  the  bridges  over  the  two  branches  of  the 
Rhone,  their  colour  is  a  deep  ultra-mdrine,  which  sea  or  sky  rarely 
or  never  equals.  Our  rooms  at  the  inn  (the  best  at  Geneva,  but  one  of 
the  worst  in  Switzerland)  projected  on  piles  into  the  lake;  and  I  used 
to  hang  out  of  my  window  in  a  sunny  day,  admiring  the  lovely  expanse 
of  the  Take  bathing  the  city  an4  the  f  reen  slopes  of  Savoy  and  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  the  eddies  and 
gurgling  currents  of  the  blue  waters.  Unluckily,  just  before  my  win- 
dows, in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  was  a  long  building,  a  public  wash-house, 
where  several  score  of  washerwomen  were  perpetually  rubbing  and 
soaping  away  their  linen  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  Beguiling  their 
labours  with  Genevese  gossip  and  Billingsgate.  The  cathedral  is,  in  its 
eaderior,  a  respectable  and  venerable  church.  Its  interior  has  all  the 
bald  unornamented  character  of  a  Calvinistic  meeting-house.  Bare 
walls,  without  pictures  or  monuments ;  no  altar-place ;  an  oak  desk  and 
pulpit  uncushioned  and  undraped— with  the  number  and  pace  of  the 
psalms  for  the  day  indicated  on  a  deal  board ;  the  nave  and  aisles  filled 
with  uncovered  oak  benches.  Not  a  shred  or  remnant  of  the  abomina- 
ble splendours  of  Peter's  vest  is  here  left  to  offend  the  rigid  optics  of 
the  followers  of  brother  Jack.  The  high  place  of  Calvinistic  worship 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  unsparing  severity  of  its  founder  and  its  doe- 
mas.  It  might  at  first  appear  curious,  that  that  doctrine  which  builds 
itself  the  most  ^exclusively  upon  unquestioning  faith,  and  rejects  the 
most  contemptuously  tlie  lights  of  human  reason,  should  exclude  the 
most  rigidly  trom  its  forms  of  worship  every  ceremonial  calculated  to 
impress  the  imagination,  or  to  kindle  devotional  rapture.  But  if  the 
Romish  church  had  been  a  simple  and  plain  one,  the  Calvinistic  worship 
would  have  been  pompous  ana  ceremonious.  Opposition  to  an  adver- 
sary was  all  tliat  was  considered — "  reverse  of  wrong  was  taken  to  be 
right.'' — ^I  confess  I  think  we  Lutherans,  or  Calvinistic-Lutherans,  to 
speak  properly,  order  these  matters  much  better.  A  cathedral  and 
cathedral  service  (thanks,  in  part,  to  archbishop  Laud)  are  very  fine  and 
inspiring  things  in  England.  There  is  a  chastened  pomp  and  grandeur 
in  its  sober  and  devout  ceremonies,  a  dignity  without  gorseousness,  a 
poetry  without  theatrical  display,  an  inspiring  fervour  and  a  subduing 
melancholy  in  the  scene,  which  make  religion  imposing  without  being 
bombastic,  and  inviting  without  being  meretricious.  And  surely,  not- 
withstanding our  vocal  boys,  our  altars,  our  canons,  and  our  anthems 
and  our  chaunts,  we  are  as  righteous  enemies  to  plenary  indulgence 
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and  tnntabstanttation  as  our  worthy  friends  at  GeiieTa,  with  their 
black  caps  aod  gowns. 

We  drove  to  Ferney,  or  Femey-  Volkdre,  as  the  foad-posts  call  it,— 
on  a  fine  eminence,  two  leagues  from  Geneva.  Voltaire's  diateau  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  French  chateaux  on  a  small  scale  that  I  have  seen, 
-rwith  a  stiff  garden  and  avenues,  with  terraces,  statues,  and  bosquets. 
'i  la  FranpatM,— commanding  one  of  the  noblest  views  ofMont  Blanc, 
the  lake,  iind  the  lower  Alps.  Voltaire  addresses  his  bvourite  abode  :— 

**  O  mMBon  d'Ariftippe!  O  jardins  d'Epicure ! 
Vous  qui  me  presentez  dans  vos  enclos  diven 


Ce  qiu  flouvent  manque  k  mes  vers, 
Le  roerite  de  Tait  soumise  i  la  nature.** 


An  unmerited  compliment  to  his  gardening,  at  the  expense  of  his  verses. 
Nature  is  certainly  not  the  predominant  charm  of  either,  but  his  verses 
have  more  of  it  than  his  avenues.  A  slight  effort  of  imagination  would 
place  Voltaire  in  one  of  them,  with  his  court  suit,  sword,  and  ruffles^ 
spouting  one  of  his  own  scenes,  or  grinnina;  and  bowing  gallantry  to 
some  French  marchioness.  His  saloon  and  bed -room  are  m  the  state 
in  which  he  left  them.  Over  his  bed  hane  portraits  of  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia, the  empress  Catherine^  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  Le  Kain  the  actor 
—the  friends  of  the  man  of  genius,  presented  by  themselves.  Voltaire 
himself,  in  his  best  youthfuflooks  and  full  dress,  is,  of  course,  of  the 
part^  A  variety  of  little  portrait  engravings,  including  Newton,  Mil- 
ton, rranklin,  Washington,  &c.  &c.  hang  r<wind  the  room^  Beside  the 
chateau  is  the  small  church  built  by  Voltaire,  with  an  inscription  **l)eo 
erejeU  Voltaire  ;^^  his  tomb  is  by  the  side  of  it ;  and  our  conductor  show- 
ed us  the  little  private  door  by  which  he  used  to  enter  the  church. 

From  Geneva  to  Chamounix,  by  way  of  La  Bonneville  and  Sallanche, 
b  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rides  that  Nature  can  present.  The 
road  follows  back  the  course  of  the  Arve,  whibh  rises  in  the  glaciers  at 
Chamounix.  The  valley  is  at  first  wide,  smilins,  and  fertile ;  the  Saleve 
mountain  rising  on  the  right,  and  the  erand  Voirons  and  pvramidal 
Mole  mountain  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  You  pass  from  the  Gene- 
veae  territory  into  Savoy,  about  a  leaeue  from  Gene^.  Verv  near  this 
frontier  Mens.  Sismondi  has  a  delightful  little  summer-resiaence,  with 
a  garden  and  pleasure-ground,  very  much  in  the  English  taste.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  here,  and  of  enjoving  a  little  of  that 
interestine  and  eloquent  conversation,  which  all  who  know  him  appre- 
ciate. The  lot  of  a  such  a  mind  in  such  a  situation  appears  truly  en- 
viable—with the  world  of  historv  and  philosophy  for  his  daily  study 
and  investiaation,  and  the  blue  lake,  the  green  valleys  of  Savoy,  and 
tiie  etenial  Mont  Blanc  for  his  familiar  external  objects.  We  stopped 
to  dine  at  La  Bonneville,  a  little  dirtv  decayed  Savoyard  town^  at  the 
foot  of  the  green  Mole  mountain,  and  surrounded  by  gigantic  heights 
on  all  sides.  The  Arve  pours  its  troubled  torrent  through  a  narrow 
glen  of  pasture,  in  which  the  town  stands.  The  population  are  dirty 
and  wretched,  apd  the  church,  which  is  tumbling  into  ruins,  is  be- 
<&zened  with  more  than  the  average  auantum  of  ear  voto  offerings,  rude 
pictures  and  images,  and  laced  and  flowered  fijrores  of  the  Vir^n  and 
our  Saviour.  A.crucifix,  with  a  suspended  effigy  of  our  Saviour  a# 
Uuge  as  life,  stoo^  br  the  church-door,  with  exact  wooden  representa- 
tions of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  pincers,  the  hyssopHiponge,  and  every 
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other  implement  of  the  Passion.  I  never  recollect  seeine  a  Catboiic 
crucifix  so  painfully  and  disgustingly  perfect.  A  French  lady  aiid 
gentleman  urtth  whom  we  travelled  expressed  ^at  admiration  of  it* 
and  aviuied  themselves  of  the  interval  while  dinner  was  preparing  tm 
perform  a  long  list  of  Paters  and  ^ves  in  the  church.  . 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  in  the  character, 
the  looks,  the  habitations,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Savoyards  and  the 
Swiss  of  the  Pays  de  Vaod,  which  we  had  just  left.  Yon  remember 
Rousseau's  loveljr  description  of  the  contrast,  which  hardly  appears 
exaggerated,  and  is  as  applicable  now  as  when  it  was  written.  It  isi. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  moral  picturesque 
ever  penned.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  moral  and  political  causes 
assigned  by  him  for  the  difference,  which,  perhaps,  are  little  more  thaa 
tfieories.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Savoyards  (whatever  may  be  the  cause) 
live  wretchedly  in  wooden  cabins,  without  chimneys  or  casements. 
Their  looks  are  pale  and  squalid,  their  dress  tattered  and  filthy.  At 
La  Bbnneville  we  saw  many  goitres  and  deformed  persons;  and  one 
woman  lyins  on  the  ground  by  the  road  side,  whose  face  (if  face  it 
eould  be  calTed)  was  more  inhuman  in  its  deformity  than  any  counte- 
nance I  could  conceive  bearing  human  lineaments.  The  inns  are  ge- 
nerally Qtth  V  and  dear,  and  crowds  of  beggars  follow  one's  steps.  And 
jet,  with  all  these  repulsive  circumstances,  one  cannot  help  reeling  a 
eort  of  sneaking  kindness  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  for  a  Savoyard.  Re 
appears  to  be  a  harmless,  ignorant,  obliging,  ready-witted  creature, 
with  a  laughing  wretchedness,  and  good-humoured  roguerj  about  him. 
"which  extract  sous  from  traveller's  pockets  very  plentifully.  The 
people  are  bigoted  and  priest-ridden  Catholics,  and  not  very  well  af- 
fected to  the  Sardinian  government  A  political  ca(efii6otfrg-,  which 
we  heard,  is  not  bad.  Instead  of  jriving  his  Sardinian  majesty  his  title 
of  *'  Sa  Majesty  tr^s  chrfitienne  Carlo  Felici,"  it  was  proposed  to  call 
him  •«  Sa  Majesty  tr^  Cretine  Carlo  Feroci.^^ 

From  Bonneville  to  Sallanche  is  one  continued  scene  of  loyely  val- 
leys, watered  by  the  torrent  of  the  Arve,  fir-clad  precipices,  and  moun- 
tains tipped  and  streaked  with  snow.  Chalets  and  flocks  of  goats  are 
scattered  about  on  pastures  apparently  inaccessible ;  and  streams,  form- 
ing loviely  cascades,  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  rush  impe-  ' 
tuously  into  the  Arve.  Mont  Blanc,  the  wonder  of  the  nniverse,  had 
hitherto  been  totally  concealed  from  our  view.  A  sultry  haze  hid  it 
from  us  when  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  now  we  were  encompassed 
by  walls  of  rock  and  mountain,  which  almost  excluded  even  the  raya 
of  sun  from  tlie  valley.  About  a  league  before  Sallanche  a  sinnosity  m 
^e  road  presented  to  us  the  snowy  form  of  the  majestic  monntun  vlit- 
teriog  under  all  the  brilliance  of  a  summer  sun.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  was  still  six  leagues  distant.  Between  St.  Martin  and 
Sallanche,  we  stood  in  awful  wonder  and  admiration  of  this  overpower- 
ing object.  The  scene  exceeded  all  powers  of  description.  Aromd  us 
lay  the  most  luxuriant  green  valley,  with  sloping  orchards  and  pastures 
surrounding  the  little  town  of  Sallanche;  the  overwhelming  torrent  ef 
the  Arve  rushing,  with  unceasing  roar,  dirourii  these  soft  and  lovel^ 
scenes.  Immediately  and  almost  perpendicularly  above  vs  rose  the 
grey  jagged  rocks  of  the  Varens,  and  other  mountains,  to  a  height  of 
above  7000  feet-*the  snow  hanging  in  their  crevices,  and  wMtsnins 
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their  smnmits.  Looking  up  the  vallej  of  the  Arre,  an  immense  breasts 
work  of  mountain  rears  itself  ^t  a  few  leagues  distance,  covered  with, 
dark  gloomy  fira,  till  vegetation  gives  place  to  a  summit  of  barren  rock. 
Behind  ancl  above  those  stupendous  heiehts,  rises  the  colossal  Mont 
Blanc,  hi^er  than  this  his  vanguard  bj  about  6  or  TOOO  feet  of  eternal 
snows,  which  are  only  here  ana  there  broken  bj  grey  pointed  neediest 
and  jagsed  rocks  of  granite,  which  refuse  the  snow  a  resting-place, 
and  project  their  rude  and  ^gantic  forms  beyond  its  glittering  sui^-. 
face*  In  addition  to  its  height,  and  the  awful  winter  which  irowna 
from  its  summits,  lathing  can  be  more  maiestic  than  the  forms  of  the 
mountain.  The  summit  presents  a  smootn  and  rounded  kind  of  dome^» 
which  may  be  said  to  repose  upon  colossal  pyramids  and  pillars  of  gra- 
nite. The  various  needles  and  subordinate  heights,  the  aatelUtes  of 
the  imperial  mountain,  rise  around  in  beautiful  sradation  to  heights  of 
9,  10, 11,  and  12,000  feet,  and  are  all  attached  to  the  dome  by  con- 
necting masses  of  snow,  covered  rocks,  and  glaciers.  The  sun  was  il« 
luminating  this  stupendous  expanse  of  snow,  reared  amidst  the  Eeavensi 
and  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it  for  many  minutes  successively.  We 
met  with  a  Chamounix  guide,  Fran9uis  Simon,  (honoured  with  the  ap* 
pellation  of  ^  Simon  d^s  dames,^^)  whom  we  Instantly  engaged  to  as* 
cend  with  us  to  a  little  ^assy  eminence  above,  Sallancbe,  where  we 
•at  down  and  admired  this  sublime  scene — making  acquaintance,  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  the  guide,  with  every  rock,  ana  pinnacle,  and  ela- 
cier,  and  valley,  which  presented  itself.  The  evening  was  not  remai^a* 
hLj  fine,  but  still,  as  the  sun  gradually  sank,  the  whole  expanse  9f 
snowy  mountain  was  suffused  with  every  varying  tint  of  gold,  rose; 
earnationy  and  richest  purple.  We  had  not  quite  Lord  Byron's  hues 
of  love. 

>•  _  The  snows  above 

The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught. 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly. 

At  nisht  a  bright  starry  sky  "  tipped  with  silver  every  mountain's 
head,*'^and  we  enjoyed  from  the  gallery  of  the  inn  at  SaUanche  (where» 
by  the  way,  we  drank  bottled  ale  not  unworthy  of  Edinburgh)  die 
prospect  of  the  white  dome  of  the  mountain  standing  out  pure  and  re- 
splendent under  Ae  blue  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  rearing  its  sublime 
head  among  the  sparkling  stars  and  constellations  which  lighted  up 
this  scene  of  silent  loveliness  and  grandeur. 

Carriages  of  the  ordinary  description  cannot  proceed  farther  than 
Sallanche,  and  we  set  forth  the  next  morning  in  a  diar-a-hane^  drawn 
by  two  fine  mule^on  our  road  to  Chamounix.  You  may  conceive  the 
difficulties  of  the  road,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  were  above  seven  hours 
performing  die  six  leagues  from  Sallanche  to  Chamounix.  Our  char 
was  a.  stout  mountain  vehicle,  on  which  we  sat  sideways,  which  Just 
carried  our  feet  above  the  ground,  and  which  was  well  calculated,  mm. 
its  lightness  and  strength,  to  defy  the  rocks,  slopes,  and  rugged  ine- 
qualities of  our  route.  In  some  places  the  road  was  swept  away  by  a 
debordement  of  the  Arve,  and  we  drove  along  the  bed  of  the  river — ^in 
others,  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  had  ploughed  across  the  path, 
leaving  blocks  of  rock,  heaps  of  mud,  and  branches  of  fir-trees  rooted 
up.  over  which  our  sure-footed  mules  drew  us  with  perfect  safety. 
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The  yast  bed  of  the  Anre,  strewed  with  trees,  rocks,  and  stones,  die 
torrents  descending  into  it,  the  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  wrecks  of 
the  vast  ebotUement  of  the  mountain  d'Anteroe,  which  took  place  in 
l7St,  and  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  which  has  now  left  on  the  ragged 
and  herbless  sides  of  the  mountain  fresh  traces  of  the  convulsion,  add 
infinitely  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  We  stopped  to  admire  the  besati- 
fiil  little  cascade  of  the  Chede,  one  of  the  prettiest  near  the  Alps,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Servoz.  From  SerVoz  to  Chamounix  is  one  of  the 
grandest  Alpine  scenes  in  Europe.  We  passed  a  monument  erected 
by  the  road  to  a  youn^  Gkrman,  who  perished  tn  the  glaciers  of  the 
Buet  mountain.  We  nad  ascended  rapidly  from  Sallanche  to  Savoy. 
Sallanche  is  situated  1674  feetubove  the  level  of  the«ea,  and  Chamov- 
nix  not  less  than  3 1 74  feet  We  passed  the  impetuous  Arve  by  a  rude 
bridee  of  unhewn  fir-trees,  and  ascended  a  rapid  acclivity  at  the  edee 
of  a  lirightfiil  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  left  far  below  us  the 
foaming  Arve,  roaring  over  rocks  and  amongst  a  forest  of  larches  and 
dark  firs.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  rose  an  immense  wall  of 
perpendicular  rock  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet,  almost  on  the 
summit  of  which  we  could  just  discover  a  little  cluster  of  chalets,  ab- 
solutely overhanging  the  frightful  valley  of  the  Arve.  Such  was  the 
scene  of  wild  magnincence  hnmediately  about  us;  while  towards  the 
South  we  were  almost  under  the  shelter  and  shade  of  the  stupendous 
Mont  Blanc,  and  its  dependent  rocks  and  needles  of  Bionnassay,  the 
Ddme  du  Goute,  &c.  &c.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  our  ascent, 
we  entered  the  valley  of  Chamounix  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Ouche&i— 
You  appear  in  a  new  world  on  entering  this  singular  valley.  The  five 
leagues  from  Sallanche  to  les  Ouches  is  one  scenes  of  wild  and  desolate 
ffrandeur,  with  few  habitations,  and  few  spats  of  ground  sufficient  even 
for  cattle  to  pasture.  A  few  browsing  goats,  and  here  and  there  a 
cow,  attended  by  little  sunburnt  children,  who  offered  us  nosegays,  and 
some  scattered  rude  log-built  chalets,  were  all  the  traces  we  had  seen 
of  human  inhabitants.  After  this  scene  the  valley  of  Chamounix  ap- 
pears like  a  little  thriving  Alpine  colony,  with  neat  hamlets,  inclosed 
pastures,  gardens  and  cottaees,  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cows  and 
goats,  and  a  decent  civilized  sort  of  people,  dressed  with  considerable 
neatness,  and  apparently  relieved  from  abject  poverty.  Imagine  this 
green  and  smiling  valley,  extending  about  six  leases  in  length,  and 
scarcely  one  leaj^e  in  breadthi  at  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
grand  mirrier  orthe  central  Alps,  the  ^lacicrs  descendins  from  their 
summits  into  the  very  midst  ot  the  fertile  pastures,  dark  forests  of  fir 
frineing  the  pure  white  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  neat  cottages  and 
eardens  flourishing  at  the  foot  of  glaciers,  from  100  to  300  feet  in 
Height^  which  often  accumulate  and  advance,  so  as  to  threaten  with  de- 
struction the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  inclosures.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain  than  the  ratio  of  the  advance  or  decrease  of  the  glaciers* 
The  fflacier  des  Bois,  the  most  considerable  at  Chamounix,  is  said  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  trunks  of  trees  planted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
glacier  to  advance  about  fourteen  feet  in  a  yean  But  this  must  be  a 
very  doubtful  fact,  and  it  onljr  applies  to  the  rate  of  pro^ffessive  move- 
ment of  the  middle  of  the  elacier ;  for  certainly  the  glacier  does  not  re- 
^arly  advance  fourteen  feet  annually  into  the  valley.  In  some  years 
It  recedes — ^in  others  is  stationary,  according  as  the  winter  is  long  and 
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severe,  or  tlie  tummer  sultry  and  prolonged,  as  the  fi;rotind  is  more  or 
less  rapidlj  incfined,  and  various  other  uncertain  ^Mrcurostances*  It 
seems  oertain,  that  almost  all  the  glaciers  do  increase  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  pjeople  of  Chaimonnix  say,  they  increase  Ibr  seven 
years,  and  then  diminish  for  seven  years— 4in  aiintratry  assumption,  on 
which  Saussure  remarks,  ^  La  regularity  plait  anx  hommes — elle  sem- 
ble  leur  assujetttr  les  6v6nemeDS.''  In  the  same  manner,  people  on  the. 
sea-coast  tell  you  the  tide  advances  in  a  regular  series,  first  of  niiie 
small  waves  and  then  of  three  large  ones.  The  sun,  rains,  warm  winda» 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  seem  to  place  certain  providential  limits 
to  the  advances  of  this  wintry  reign,  which  have  hitherto  checked  its 
encroachments  on  the  fertile  valleys  ofthe  Alps.  The  elacier-des  Bos- 
sons  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  ^f  those  at  Chamouoix.  Its  decent 
being  extremely  rapid,  and  the  valley  down  which  it  descends  being 
mg]^  and  uneven,  the  mass  of  ice  is  spUt  and  broken  into  pyramids; 
and  cones,  and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  capricious  forms.  The  ice  is. 
very  pure  and  unsoiled  (a  very  rare  drcumstasQe),  and  the  conical 
masses  are  sometimes  of  80,  90,  and  100  feet  in  height,  of  the  most 
beautiful  white,  green,  and  sky-blue  colours.  They  look  like  the  ruins 
of  marble  palaces,  temfrfes,  and  obelisks,  reared  aqd  overthrown  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oriental  genius.  They  have  tiie  appearsace  of  productions 
of  art ;  but  it  is  the  unreal  art  of  fairies— -not  thai  of  men.  We  crossed 
over  this  fine  glacie%  in  ap  upper  part  of  it,  where  it  presented  a  sort 
of  table  land,  intersected  occasionally  byetaormouscbasmaand  crevices; 
down  which  we  rolled  blocks  of  granite;  which  produced  a  rumbling 
like  distant  thunder  in  the  bowels  of  the  glacier.  The  air  of  the  gla- 
cier was  remarkably  inspiring  and  elating  from  its  freshness  and  rarity. 
On  a  sudden,  1  was  surpris^  to  feel  my  face  fanned  by  a  sultry  cur- 
rent from  the  South,  which  passed  away,  and  then  came  a^ain,  like  a 
sirocco.  The  efiect  was  so  surprising,  that  I  stooped  short  in  walking. 
Od  mentioning  it  to  Michel  Devassaux,  oor^guiae,  he  said  it  was  not 
uncommon ;  and  that  these  warm  winds  ^f  which  Saussure  also  speaks) 
were  particularly  felt  on  the  glacier  des  Bossons,  owing  to  itsH^ein^  op- 
posite to  several  indentures  or  breaks  in  the  Alpine  chain,  which  give  a 
passage  to  the  currents  of  air  from  Italy  and  the  South.  The  perpetual 
movements  and  constant  noises  in  tfie  glaciers  have  a  very  striking  ef- 
fect, and  give  them,  in  a  less  degree,  9iat  impressive  character  of  life 
and  animatidn  which  belongs  to  a  river  or  the  ocean.  Their  sounds  are 
among  Nature's  most  singular  and  sublime  voices.  A  rattling  crash  is 
heard  in  the  ic^e,  an  internal  rumbling — ^you  then  perceive  a  commo* 
tion  in  the  glacier  for  a  space  of  many  yards— -new  fissures  open--pro- 
jecting  masses  of  ice  break  and  fall,  blocks  of  granite  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  fflacier,  and  set  in  motion  hundreds  of  other  rocks  and 
stones,  and  the  confused  clatter  and  noise  dies  away  like  a  distant  fire 
of  artillery,  leavine  an  awful  silence  till  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  amnst  the  lower  again  produces  a  fresh  dig- 
location  of  the  masses,  fivery  glacier  is  the  source  of  a  river  or 
stream  of  greater  or  less  consequence,  furnished  by  the  melted  snow 
which  flows  during  summer  perpetually  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 
A  lam  supply  proceeds  from  the  ice  at  the  bottom,  melted  by  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth.  When  you  examine  the  junction  between  the 
(lacier  and  the  soil,  you  perceive  the  rapidity  with  which  this  dissoln- 
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tion'  takes  |»Iace.  Tlie  glacier  araeara  completely  disjoined  from  Ihe 
earth»  and  geems  aa  if  it  might  slide  forward  in  a  detached  maas.  The 
water  dissolved  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier  rushes  down  iA  perpe- 
tual small  torrents  through  the  chasms  and  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the 
bottom^  and  a  large  accumulated  stream  flows  forth  from  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  foaming  impetuously  along  the  valley.  The  source  of  the 
Arveiron,  which  rushes  out  of  tne  glaoier  des  Bois,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  in  the  valley.  The  force  of  the  stream  gushing  fordi 
from  the  glacier  has  hollowed  out  an  immense  vaulted  arch  about  50 
or  60  feet  in  heieht,  composed  of  the  roost  lovely  bluish  ice.  It  is  a 
complete  cave  of  ice;  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  rude  and  janed 
masses  of  solid  snow  ice.  These  masses  are  continually  detaching 
themselves  and  falltneinto  the  torrent  below.  The  blue  and  celadon 
hues  of  the  ice,  its  light  transparent  substance,  and  grotesque  and  fan- 
tastic shapes,  give  the  cavern  an  air  of  fairy-work,  wliich,  added  to  the 
constant  roar  of  the  torrent,  far  surpasses  in  beauty  and  interest  the 
Empress  Catherine's  ice  palaces,  or  even  the  ckves  of  ice  in  the  vision 
of  Kubla  Khan. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  tlie  waves, 
Where  was  heard  the  minrled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  ^e  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice.* 

I  think  every  candid  person  will  confess  that  Mont  Blanc  seen  from 
Chamounix,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappoints  expectations.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  sublime  object,  but  the  valley  is  so  immediately  below 
it,  that  the  mountain  is  very  much  foreshortened  in  the  view ;  you  hard* 
ly  see  its  summit,  and  lose  much  of  its  gigantic  proportions.  You  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  standing  in  6t 
Paul's  church-yard.  The  immense  expanse  of  perpetual  snow  reminds 
one  of  the  mountain's  colossal  height,  in  comparison  with  the  bare  and 
rocky  needles  around,  rather  than  its  mere  effect  on  the  eye.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  eye  is  so  familiarized  to  stupendous  heights  ij  the  neigh- 
bouring mountiuns,  that  the  additional  3  or  4000  feet  which  belong  to 
Mont  Blanc  produce  an  effect  proportioned  only  to  the  relative  height 
of  the  mountain^  not  to  its  absolute  height  as  the  great  monarch  of  Eu« 
ropean  mountains.  If  we  could  fut  Mont  Blanc  on  Salisbury  plain  it 
would  ecfual  all  that  our  imaffination  can  drei^m  about  it ;  but  elbowed 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  10, 11,  and  12,000  feet,  he  is  the  giant 
monarch  of  giant  subjects,  not  a  giant  among  men  of  ordinary  stature. 
The  height  cf  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  from  Chamounix,  it  is  to  be  obeerved, 
is  areater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  as  seen  from  its  base  in  the  valley 
irf  Tapia:  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  being  1 1,232  feet  above  the  vale 
of  Tapia,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  to  1 1,532  feet  above  Chamounix.  But 
t^e  absolute  height  of  Chimborazo  above  the  sea  is  20,146  feet,  and 
that  of  Mont  Blanc  14,700  feet*  The  weather  during  our  stay  at  Cha- 
monnix  was  not  favourable,  and  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  accom- 
plish the  ascent  of  the  Buet  or  th^  Breven,  or  some  other  heieht  from 
which  yott  mi^t  command  a  view  of  these  gigantic  Alps,  of  wnich  one 
forma  a  very  imperfeot  conception  while  at  their  feet  in  the  valley. 

Wo  of  course  did  not  omit  tne  ordinary  excursion  to  the  Montanvetty 
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a  jgrand  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  its  steep  Bides  covered 
with  a  forest  of  dark  firs,  and  the  summit  being  about  2500  feet  above 
Chamounix,  or  about  5700  above  the  sea.  About  a  score  of  individuals 
of  both  sexes  and  ail  ages,  and  including  English,  French,  Russians^ 
^cc  ascended  en  the  same  day,  principally  mounted  on  mules,  and 
attended  bj  a  troop  of  trusty  guides.  The  ascent  is  fearfully  rapid, 
and  only  to  be  accomplished  (at  least  on' mule-back^  by  going  probably 
three  times  the  real  distance  in  a  zigzag  path  just  wioe  enoag^  for  a  mule 
to  stand,  and  where  a  false  step  would  often  precipitate  mule  and  rider 
(note-books,  barometers,  telescopes,  and  all)  rolling  down  to  the  vallev, 
tinless  perchance  arrested  by  a  fortunate  fir  stump  or  sranite  l^odK. 
The  mule  path  is  only  carried  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ascent;  tiie 
remainder  you  walk  or  climb  lm  foot.*  The  bird^s  eye  view  of  the  val- 
ley and  viimees  of  Chamounix  below,  reduced  to  piemy  dimensions  bv 
a  distance  of  9000  feet,  is  remarkably  fine.  A  thunder-storm  overtoea 
as  when  about  half  a  mile  from  the  summit.  We  had  been  prayiae 
for  one  at  Chamounix  the  day  before,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
IkNTor  of  a  French  lady,  who  set  us  down  for  absolutely /oii»  in  ex- 
pressing so  monstrous  a  wish.  And  when  we  met  her  shivering  witfi 
terror  and  wet  clothes  at  the  Chalet  on  the  Montanvert,  she  instantly 
attacked  us  with  an  air  of  triumph,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  fully 
participated  in  all  her  terrors,  and  must  lone  since  have  repented  of  our 
rash  wishes  the  day  before.  The  storm  (afthoug^,  or  perhaps  foeoase, 
a  slight  one)  had  m  fact  completely  repaid,  without  exceeding  oor 
wishes— by  the  magnificence  of  its  reverberated  sounds  among  Ibis 
world  of  mountains,  the  roar  of  the  fir  forests,  the  awful  masses  of 
cloud  sailing;  over  the  craes  and  needles,  and  breaking  in  torrents  of 
rain  down  the  abysses  and  valleys,  the  swollen  streams  roaring  dowti 
the  precipices  and  hurryins  along  with  them  rocks  and  fraamehts  of 
trees.  Everv  mountain  had  indeed  *'  found  a  tongue" — eacn  succes- 
sive peal  of  thunder  made  the  tour  of  the  whole  range  of  adjacent  Alps, 
*  travelling  with  sublime  roar  from  the  heights  towards  Piedmont  along 
the  chain  bounding  the  valley,  and  lost  in  dim  murmurs  among  the 
mountains  near  Geneva. 

^The  glee 

Of  the  loud  hilU  shook  with  its  mountain  mirth. 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

There  was  just  sufficient  apprehension  of  possible  danger  to  heighten 
the  awfttlness  of  the  scene,  without  overpowering  the  seOse  of  admira- 
tion and  enjoyment.  The  wind  rose  violently  and  suddenly  with  the 
storm,  and  the  deracinated  trees  strewed  about  the  mountain  forest 
around  as  bore  evidence  of  whole  ranks  having  been  on  former  occa- 
•ions  swept  away  by  its  fury.  The  guides  had  before  told  us  that  these 
'  hourasques  were  sometimes  very  formidable.  The  heavens,  however, 
had  soon  spent  their  furv,  and  tne  sua  was  soon  **  laughing  the  clouds 
away  with  playful  scorn.''  The  Chalet  on  the  mountain  was  filled  with 
the  whole  party  from  Chamounix,  drying  their  clothes  at  a  wretched 
^re,  reading  the  Album,  and  eating  mountain  strawberries  and  ci«am, 
tegedier  with  the  cold  fowls  and  Burgundy,  which  had  been  packed  on 
t^  mules.  The  immense  glacier  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  lies  behind  the 
MontanveK,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mouatain* 
The  enormous  Aiguille  verte,  the  highest  of  all  the  needles  round  Mont 
Blauc,  the  pointed  and  graceful' Aiguille  du  Dm,  and  the  rugged 
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Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  rear  their  ^eadg  into  the  clouds  immediatel  j 
^bove  the  Mer  de'Glace.  The  glacier  is  much  more  extensive,  and  the 
surrounding  mountains  more  sublime,  than  the  immediate  accompant* 
ments  •f  the  glacier  des  Bossons.  But  it  has  none  of  the  same  beauir 
6r  singularity  of  form,  and  the  ice  is  geaerallj  dirtj  and  discolourea 
by  dcfcomposed  rock  and  earth. 

Mont  Blanc  and  the  glaciers  are,dt  Chamounix,  the  same  all-engross- 
ing obiects  which  the  sea  forms  at  a  bathing-place  in  England,  or  the 
grand  mdoon  and  eamins-table  at  a  bathing-place  in  Germany.  All 
eonyevsation,  all  plans,  all  inauiries,have  some  reference  to  these  all- 
interesting  objects.  You  looK  fqr  the  hoary  sumniit  of  Mont  Blaoc 
as  soon  as  you  open  your  window  in  the  morning,  and  never  miss  the 
vays  of  the  dying  sun  reflected  on  it  in  the  evening.  It  forms  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  guides,  whose  weather-wisdom  predicts  bad  weather 
when  the  clouds  rest  on  the  summit,  or,  as  they  say,  when  the  Moat 
Blanc  puts  on  his  cap;  and  you  find  a  cluster  of  guides  and  travellers 
standing  about  the  inns,  and  examining  and  discussing  the  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  whether  the  snow  has  increased  or  diminisheci  in.the 
Bight,  tracing  and  pointing  out  the  localities  of  every  rock  and  fissure, 
and  everjT  bearing  of  its  topography,  with  an  interest  and  busy  admi- 
ration which  every  individual  partakes.  The  concourse  of  visiters  is  so 
ereat  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer,  that  this  valley,  where 
Sie  snow  lies  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  which  is  hemmed  in  bjr 
barriers  of  mountain  and  ice  on  all  sides,  affords  two  of  the  neatest 
and  most  comfortable  inns  that  I  know  on  the  Continent,  with  eood 
beds»  and  a  good  table  at  which  we  used  to  sit  down  to  a  very  pea- 
sant dinner  at  six  o'clock,  in  a  society,  male  and  female,  entirely  Eng- 
lish. Conversation  was  Tery  animated  of  course,  turning  principal^ 
on  the  natural  wonders  around  us,  and  the  excursions  projected  or 
executed  br  the  various  individuals. 

The  guides  at  Chamounix  are  a  very  peculiar  race  of  people :  active, 
intelligent,  and  obliging,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  andh 
often  a  considerable  smattering  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  To 
the  common  quickness  and  smartness  of  the  Savoyard  character,  they 
add  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  world  from  their  intercourse 
with  persons  of  all  countries.  Fran9ois  Simon  accompanied  us  for 
miiny  days,  and  we  took  leave  of  him  with  ^reat  resret  at  Martignr. 
He  as  well  as  most  of  his  compeers  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  exact  in  his 
meagre-days  and  masses,  and  his.  obeisances  and  doffings  of  the  cap  to 
ever^  chapel  and  crucifix.  Indulgences  and  remissions  of  stated  num- 
bers of  days  in  purgatory  are  proclaimed  very  liberally  on  crosses  and 
posts  around  Chamounix,  to  all  the  faithful  who  shall  say  an  ave  or  a 
crecfo  before  the  said  crosses  or  posts.  These  proclamations  are  in  the 
name  of  his  excellency  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  onn 
friend  Simon  assured  us  gravely  that  he  reckoned  on  laying  up  in  the 
whole  a  very  important  store  of  redeemed  days  to  set  off  against  the 
future  account  against  him.  Two  Catholic  pnests  are  resident  in  the 
valley,  who  are  apparently  very  attentive  to  their  parochial  duties  in 
instructing  the  children  and  attending  the  sick.  One  of  them  with 
whom  we  conversed,  was  a  well  informed  and  sensible  man.  Everr 
.  thine  we  heard  and  saw  would  lead  us  to  augur  Well  of  the  morals  aad 
simple  habits  of  these  secluded  mountaineers. 
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**  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  hill-aide,  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else 
BO  nnooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds,  that  the  harp 
of  Orpheus  was  not  half  so  charming. 

Amui  all  the  critical  denunciations  against  the  unfortunate  wight, 
who  suffered  the  smallest  inkling  of  himself  or  his  affairs  to  transpire  in 
his  writings ; — after  the  pretty  general  confinement  of  Auto-hiographjr 
to  players,  courtesans,  and  adventurers; — after  the  long  absorption  of 
inaiyiduality  in  the  rojral  and  literary  plural  ire,  the  age  has  at  last 
adopted  the  right  legitimate  Spanish  formula  of  ''I  the  King:"  our 
writers,  from  Lord  Byron  downwards,  have  become  their  own  heroes, 
either  direct  or  allegorized;  and  if  any  one  will  cast  his  eye  over  the 
columns  of  our  periodical  literature,  he  will  find  one  half  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  personal  narratives,  or  auto-biography  in  some  of  its  innu- 
merable ramifications.  If  self-preservation  be  the  first  law  of  nature, 
self-description  seems  now  to  be  the  second,  and  we  may  fairly  pro- 
nounce die  present  to  be  the  golden  age  of  Effotism.  f,  for  one,  do 
not  complain  of  this,  provided  it  be  done  with  talent ;  for  a  long  famili- 
arity with  literature  has  produced  its  usual  effects  upon  me,  making 
me  more  solicitous  as  to  the  manner  than  the  matter ;  ani(  as  a  good 
horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour,  so  I  hold  that  an  able  writer  can 
hardly  have  a  bad  subject.  We  can  scarcely  expect  so  much  talent, 
and  we  need  hardly  require  so  much  frankness,  as  characterized  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau,  for  no  paper  could  fail  to  be  interesting  if  it 

Sve  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  author's  mind.  We  have  enough  of 
tea  and  registers,  ana  the  freaks  of  fortune,  and  all  the  changes  and 
iJla  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  very  scantily 
supplied  with  histories  of  mind.  Mr.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  given  us 
"a  psychological  curiosity,"  but  as  it  has  reference  only  to  one  event- 
tal  night,  serves  to  stimulate  rather  than  allay  our  appetite  for  similar 
revelations.  Some  of  our  youngest  writers,  who  can  have  experienced 
little  vicissitude  of  mental  or  bodily  estate,  indulge  in  the  most  tririal 
detail  of  personal  matter  >— may  not  I  then,  a  not  unobservant  veteran* 
record  the  life  of  my  mind,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  with  as  much 
privilege  and  immunity  as  is  conceded  to  these  chroniclers  of  external 
and  physical  existence  ?  "  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made 
ne  bold ;"  and  tiius  inspired,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  have  myself  been  enabled  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  it,  suppressing  some  things,  but  misstating  none ;  and 
occasionally  indulging  in  those  diffusive  and  desultory  wanderings 
which  my  own  experience  has  proved  to  be  almost  inevitable  ingre- 
dients in  the  character  of  a  Septuagenary. 

Few  men  perhaps  are  better  qualified  for  this  task ;  for  owing  to  a 
defective  memory,  I  have,  from  a  very  early  age,  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  Journal,  not  of  facts  only,  but  of  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
impressions ;  and  thus  I  may  be  said  never  to  have  forgotten  any  thing, 
4ir,  if  I  had  forgotten  it,  always  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  reco« 
▼ering  what  I  bad  lost,  by  a  reference  to  my  Diary.  Mysterious  ope- 
ration !— 4^ertain  hieroglyphics  are  marked  upon  .paper  with  a  blacb 
liquid,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  shall  have  the  power  ofjpenetrat- 
ing  through  the  eyes  into  the  sensorium,  and  of  calling  up  from  their 
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8leep  recollections  which,  but  for  this  summons,  would  h;ive  slumbered 
for  ever.  Sometimes  these  reminiscences  have  brought  up  with  them 
roots  and  off-shoots,  and  minute  appendages  of  time,  ^lace  and  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  no  record  existed  on  paper ;  but  which,  unknown 
to  myself,  had  lain  buried  in  the  tenacious  soil  of  even  an  infirm 
memory*  quietly  awaiting  the  uprising  of  that  master-thought  with 
whose  fibres  they  were  intertwined.  What  an  infinite  series  of  such 
thoughts  and  images  must  be  stored  up  in  the  vast  repertory  of  me- 
mory ;  all,  too,  so  admirably  classed,  and  ticketed,  and  arranged,  that 
even  after  the  accumulation  of  years,  each  is  capable  of  being  called 
up  from  its  hiding-place  by  a  simple,  unfelt,  and  instantaneous  act  of 
volition !  A  Journal  is  a  valuable  stimulant  to  this  incomprehensible 
faculty.  A  basin  of  water  thrown  down  a  pump,  of  which  the  sucker 
is  dry,  places  at  your  disposal  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  earth, 
and  a  similar  outpouring  of  the  past  may  frequently  be  procured  by  the 
expansion  which  an  old  Diary  gives  to  the  memory, 

JLiockeis  considered  as  having  set  at  rest  the  question  of  innate  ideas, 
but  not  with  me.  I  was  never  more  convinced  by  his  arguments  than 
pleased  with  his  cumbrous,  rambling,  and  illogical  style;  and  besides 
1  had,  or  fancied  that  I  had,  proofs  in  my  own  experience  which  upset 
all  his  reasoning;  for  fancies,  and  ima^nations,  and  dreams,  have  pre- 
sented to  me  combinations  which  cojuld  never  have  arisen  from  any  ex- 
ternal operations  in  this  world,  and  appeared  to  me  to  justify  strong 
presumptions  of  an  ante-natal  existence.  They  were  the  twilia^t  of  a 
sun  that  had  set— the  flutterin^s  of  a  bird  not  yet  reconciled  to  his  new 
cage — ^the  convulsions  of  a  spirit  in  the  crisis  of  transmutation — tiie 
yearnings  of  a  soul  looking  back  to  the  race  it  had  run,  before  it  fully 
entered  upon  its  new  career.  There  is  nothing  preposterous  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  soul  of  man  is  too  precious  a  relic  to  be  inclosed  m 
onljr  one  evanescent  shrine ;  while  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  reason  or 
justice,  to  suppose  that  its  eternal  doom,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  can 
be  merited  by  that  fleeting  probation  to  which  one  human  life  is  limit- 
ed. What !  are  we  to  march  out  of  the  invisible  into  the  visible  world, 
play  our  short  and  sorry  pranks,  and  then  return  into  invisibility, 
like  the  figures  of  a  phantasmagoria,  which  start  from  the  darkness  to 
grin,  and  mock,  and  move,  and  '•  squeak  and  gibber,"  and  then  shrink 
up  a^ain  into  darkness?  Like  the  performers  in  a  grand  theatric  pro- 
cession, we  may  come  in  at  one  door,  and  having  the  cradle  and  the 
coffin  for  our  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  strut  across  the  stage  of  life  in  all  the 
dignity  of  tinsel  trappings,  and  so  out  at  the  other;  but  who  shall 
assure  us,  that,  like  the  same  performers,  we  may  not  occasionally  run 
round  behind  the  scenes  of  the  graves,  return  to  the  first  entrance,  and 
repeat  our  procession  P— AjTi  who  shall  warrant  us  against  these  new 
incarnations  of  the  old  spirit,  like  the  Avatars  of  the  Hindoo  God,  or 
the  platonic  metempsychosis,  not  however  into  animal  forms,  but  a  new 
human  one,  another  and  the  same?  I  have  never  been  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  great  object  of  most  men's  speculation — the  looking  forward 
and  conjecturing  what  we  are  to  be  in  a  future  world ;  but  have  been 
not  less  anxious  to  know  what  we  have  been  in  the  past  one.  I  have 
invoked  all  the  Gods — "  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  umbr^que 
silentes,  et  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,"  that  by  their  auspices  I  might  be  en- 
abled—" pandere  res  alt&  terri  et  calieine  mersas :"  imploring  them  to 
draw  up  the  veil  that  I  might  look  backwardi  and  have  revealed  to  me 
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the  domains^  and  appearances,  and  modes  of  being  in  the  ereat  Ante- 
natal Infinite.  Some  one  has  inscribed  in  the  Catacombs  at  Paris, 
"Rogas  ubi  post  obituni  jaceas!  ubi  non  nata  jacent!" — but  where  is 
this  boundless  and  yet  undiscoverable  land — ^this  real  terra  incognita? 
The  earth  has  swallowed  up  and  decomposed  all  that  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted ;  tat  what  encampment  is  vast  enough  to  contain  the  marshalled 
myriads  waiting  to  be  called  into  existence,  for  we  cannot  boast,  what- 
ever Ovid  might,  that  ••  one  half  of  round  eternity  is  ours,'>  The 
world  is  probably  young,  just  starting  on  the  race  of  eternity,  to  which 
its  present  existence  may  bear  the  same  proportion  as  a  grain  of  sand 
to  Itself;  and  the  number  of  human  beings  hitherto  born,  will,  of 
course,  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  those  not  yet  animated.  Psha !  it  is  a 
vain  and  fantastical  speculation ;  our  faculties  are  limited,  and  we  may 
lose  the  enjoyment  or  what  is  proffered  by  straining;  too  ardently  after 
what  is  withheld,  like  the  doa;  who  snatched  at  a  reflection  in  the  water 
and  lost  his  dinner,  or  the  wiseacre  who  wasted  a  summer  mornine  in 
strenuous  endeavours  to  leap  beyond  his  shadow.  Yes,  such  researches, 
fay  raising  our  eyes  from  the  realities  of  life,  may  betray  us  into  daneer. 
Thales,  the  Milesian,  while  gazing  at  the  moon,  fell  into  a  pond :  *' had 
you  looked  into  the  water,''  saicT a  countryman  to  him,  "you  might 
nave  seen  the  moon,  but  by  gazing  on  the  moon  you  could  never  have 
seen  the  pond."    . 

I  told  you  I  should  be  desultory  and  discursive— my  signature  im- 
plies it.  Bear  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  "  for  you  yourself  are  old,"  in 
fame  though  not  in  years : — dum  numerat  palmas,  credidit  esse  se- 
nem."  I  proceed  to  my  purpose.  Your  columns  would  be  inundated 
were  I  to  pour  into  them  a  tithe  of  the  matter  which  an  active  mind, 
and  rather  an  idle  life,  have  accumulated  in  my  Journal ;  aware,  how- 
ever, that  you  can  grant  me  but  a  limited  space,  I  ^hall  only  give  you 
a  very  loose  sketch,  or  summary  of  the  whole,  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  condensation,  I  shall  throw  into  large  masses  of  time,  and  in  con- 
formity to  this  arrangement,  I  shall  briefly  sum  up 

The  first  Twenty  Tears  of  my  Life. 
There  are  few  things  more  awful  than  an  infant,  bearing,  as  it  always 
appears  to  me,  the  fresh  touches  of  the  Creator's  hand  about  it,  and 
being  all  over  redolent  of  heaven.  With  the  notions  which  I  enter- 
tain of  pre-existence,  the  smile  of  one  of  these  little  cherubs  is  a  preg- 
nant revelation  from  the  regio«^  of  bliss;  an  antepastof  that  millenium 
when  sin  shall  be  no  more,  when  (he  lamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  lion, 
and  the  kid  with  the  wolf.  How  sweet  to  contemplate  those  beautiful 
frames  in  which  an  immortal  soul  is  enshrined,  before  it  is  agitated  by 
the  passions,  or  debased  by  crime.  What  a  compound  of  the  angelic 
and  human  nature!  how  lovely  as  an  object;  how  interesting  as  a  mys- 
terious problem!  The  appeal  of  intant  innocence  is  irresistible: 
infants  are  mighty  in  their  very  helplessness.  What  must  they  be  then, 
when,  to  all  these  touching  sympathies,  is  added  the  powerful  instinct 
of  parental  affection  ?  I  call  it  instinct  advisedly,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  nature  is  an  economist,  even  of  the  affections,  and  proportions 
them  pretty  accurately  to  the  wants  of  the  object  Hence  it  is  strongest 
in  the  human  subject,  for  no  animal  is  born  in  so  helpless  a  state,  or 
so  long  requires  assistance.  It  is  more  powerful  in  the  mother,  because 
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the  child  is  more  dependant  upon  her  ministering^  offices ;  and  in  her 
it  is  generally  most  intense  towards  the  deformed  in  body  or  mind»  the 
rickety  or  the  identic ; — not  from  any  perverse  or  deficient  judgment, 
but  from  a  watchful  impulse  of  nature  directing  her  tenderness  m  that 
channel  where  it  is  the  most  needed.  Preservation  of  the  species  seems 
to  be  the  pervading  principle  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
how  actively  and  perpetually  this  agency  is  at  work  without  our  being 
conscious  of  its  presence*  Birds  and  beasts,  when  they  have  answered 
the  great  purpose  of  temporary  protection,  lose  this  instinct,  previonslj 
so  acute ;  they  even  cease  to  nave  the  smallest  recognition  of  their 
offspring,  and  though  the  pride  of  man  revolts  from  any  analogies 
drawn  ^om  the  animal  kingdom,  I  believe  that  in  many  of  their  lead- 
ing tendencies  there  is  a  marvellous  accordance  between  them.  Thus 
I  apprehend  that  parental  affection  progressively  weakens  as  it  ceases 
to  be  required ;  and  though  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  received 
may  substitute  a  lively  sentiment  or  principle  of  friendship,  it  is  no 
longer  an  instinct  about  the  preservation  of  which  nature  is  solici- 
tous. Were  our  feelings  upon  these  points  governed  by  justice  or  a 
balance  of  benefits,  they  would  be  much  more  powerful  towards  our 
parents  than  our  offspring ;  but  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  case. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  rather  a  stupid  boy/and  in  defiance  of 
the  poet's  maxim,  that  "  the  child's  the  father  of  the  main"  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  I  ceased  to  be  thus  obtuse  long  before  I  had  any 
claim  to  the  toga  virilis.  Precocity  is  generally  an  indication  of  dis- 
ease; and  it  has  been  very  safely  predicated  of  infant  prodigies  that 
they  rarely  grow  up  clever,  because,  in  fact,  they  rarely  grow  nn  at 
all.'  They  "  o'er-intorm  their  tenement  of  clay  ;"-^the  fire  of  intellect 
burns  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it  with  aliment,  and  so  they 
spiritualize  and  evaporate.  Mind  and  body  are  yoked  together  to 
pursue  their  mysterious  journey  with  equal  steps,  nor  can  one  outstrip 
the  other  without  breaking  the  harness  and  endangering  the  whole 
machine.  I  would  rather  that  my  child's  right  shoulder  should  crow 
higher  than  his  left,  than  that  his  mind  should  get  the  start  of  his 
body ;  for  the  former  would  only  affect  his  symmetry,  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently a  fatal  symptom.  Were  all  authors  as  ingenious  as  Dr.  John- 
son in  disclaiming  the  juvenile  miracles  of  wit  attributed  to  them,  the 
number  of  our  really  precocious  writers,  who  have  attained  subsequent 
celebrity,  would  probably  be  extremely  limited.  As  to  soliUry  in- 
stances of  preternatural  talent  in  children,  limited  to  one  direction, 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  argument.  Such  is  that  in- 
comprehensible faculty  of  arithmetic  in  the  celebrated  Calculating  Boy, 
who  in  an  instant  can  solve  problems  which  would  be  an  hour's  puzzle 
tu  our  ablest  calculators  "  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  and 
yet  this  urchin  cannot  even  explain  the  process  by  which  he  performs 
the  miracle*  One  would  imagine  that  by  some  peculiar  organization  of 
his  brain,  a  ray  of  omniscience  had  shot  athwart  it,  giving  us  a  single 
glimpse  of  its  divine  origin,  as  when  the  clouds  are  opened  by  light- 
ning, we  appear  to  get  a  momentary  peep  into  the  glones  of  the  inner- 
most heaven.  With  such  an  example  of  inexplicable  intuition  we  need 
not  despair  of  future  striplings,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  peg-top  and 
cricket,  will  kindly  spare  a  moment  for  quadrating  the  circle,  discover- 
ing the  longitude,  explaining  the  cause  of  polar  attraction,  aod  solving 
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9dier  fBdipean  riddles  which  have  pnxzled  the  world  since  its  crea- 
tion, while  the  Toung  sages  shall  be  all  unconscious  of  the  roig^t  within 
them.  Out  of  toe  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  may  such  revelations 
be  ordained.  As,  however,  the  loss  of  one  of  our  senses  generally 
quickens  and  strengthens  the  rest,  so  the  preternatural  growth  and 
Tigonr  of  any  particular  mental  faculty  commonly  cripples  or  weakens 
the  others.  A  hump-backed  man  is  spindle-shanked,  and  the  Calcu- 
lating Boy,  in  all  directions  but  one,  was  weak*minded  and  simple.  In 
every  thine  ''order  is  heaven's  first  law;"  proportion  and  equiubrium 
are  the  only  elements  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Among  tne  advapta^s  of  my  birth  it  was  my  eood  fortune  to  b» 
asember  of  a  lar^  family,  the  collision  of  which  is  liigbly  beneficial  in 
rubbing  off  the  little  asperities  and  singularities  that  the  youthful  cha> 
racter  is  apt  to  throw  out  in  the  petulance  of  its  development  The 
severe  discipline  and  turmoil  of  school  completes  this  process,  as  the 
lashing  and  roaring  of  the  ocean  assimilates  the  pebbles  upon  its  beach ; 
but  I  question  whether  in  this  rough  mode  of  polishing,  the  remedy  be 
not  worse  than  the  disease.  What  idle  cant  and  talkine  by  rote  is  it 
in  old  men  to  declare,  with  a  grave  shake  of  thehead  or  tneatrical  sieh, 
that  their  school -days  were  the  happiest  of  their  lives.  Away  with 
such  nonsense !  they  were  no  such  thing.  For  myself  I  can  declare  that 
I  look  back  with  unmixed  horror  to  that  period,  and  that  no  tempta- 
tions should  induce  me  to  live  my  life  over  again,  if  I  were  again  com- 
pelled to  stru^le  through  that  accursed  Slough  of  Despond.  Naturally 
placid  and  sedate,  I  was  rarely  betrayed  into  pranks,  and  of  course 
escaped  the  punishments  whicn  they  entail:  in  spite  of  a  disadvan- 
tageous infirmity  under  which  I  laboured  for  several  years,  I  was  al- 
ways enabled  to  keep  at  the  head  of  my  class:  I  frequently  won  prizes 
fur  good  conduct,  almost  always  those  for  scholastic  exercises:  I  was 
never  flogged ;  and  vet  mv  mental  sufferings  were  acute.  Were  I  call- 
ed upon  to  specify  them,  i  could  not  easily  do  it:  they  consisted  rather 
of  an  attregate  of  petty  annoyances  than  of  any  one  overpowering 
evil.  Of  a  delicate  constitution  and  sensitive  mind,  every  nerve  and 
fibre  seemed  to  be  perpetually  set  on  edge.  My  senses  and  appetites 
were  all  outraged  by  grossness  and  coarse  viands;  I  was  macldened 
with  noise  and  hurly-burly ;  at  one  time  the  boisterous  mirth  and  prac- 
tical jokes  of  my  schoolfellows  distressed  me ;  at  another  I  was  terri- 
fied bv  their  cries  and  contortions  as  they  suffered  under  the  rpd.  Tough 
and  olidurate  minds  soon  got  inured  to  all  this,  but  mine  was  of  a  more 
tender  temperament,  nor  could  it  find  any  consolation  in  a  hoop  or 
skipping-rope.  I  hold  it  little  vanity  to  say  that  "my  desires  were 
dolpnin-like,  and  showed  themselves  above  the  element  they  Uved  in.'^ 
So  deeply  was  my  mind  impressed  with  the  laceration  of  my  feelinga 
at  this  period,  that  in  after-life  I  never  sent  a  child  .to  school  without 
«  thousand  misgivings  and  aualms  of  conscience ;  and  I  would  rather 
have  thrown  a  boy  to  the  Minotaur  at  once,  than  have  sacrificed  him 
to  the  slow  torment  of  any  public-school,  polluted  by  the  system  of 
what  is  technically  termed  Pagging^^Hk^it  is,  compelling  a  youngstar 
to  crouch  beneath  the  foot  of  some  malignant  tyrant  of  the  first  or  se* 
cond  form,  that  he  may  finally  take  his  revenge,  not  on  his  oppressor, 
\mt  on  the  next  stripling  over  whom,  as  he  advances  to  senionty,  be  is 
to  exercise  the  same  wanton  cruelty.  Cowardly  and  debasing  practice ! 
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It  may  fit  boys  for  the  armj,  but  it  can  hardi  j  fail  to  render  them  not 
less  abject  towards  their  superiors  than  reckless  and  overbearing  to 
those  beneath  them. 

It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how  little  is  subsequently  retained  after 
passing  through  this  fierj  ordeal.  At  least  five  schoolboys  out  of  ten 
make  a  point  of  forgetting  their  Latin  and  Greek,  which  is  nearl;|r  all 
they  can  acquire  at  a  public-school,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible. 
F —  says,  that  such  a  man  is  better  than  one  who  never  studied  the 
classics,  as  an  empty  censer  still  has  a  grateful  odour  from  the  perfume 
it  contained ;  but  I  suspect  he  would  rather  sit  down  to  one  foil  bottle 
of  Port  than  smell  to  a  dozen  empty  claret  bottles,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fragrance  of  their  botiquet  Porson,  who  retained  so 
much  that  he  could  afford  to  boast  of  what  he  had  lost,  was  justified  in 
exclaiming  to  a  chatteriii^  pretender,  *'  Sir,  I  have  forgotten  more  than 
you  ever  knew.'^  But  auier  all,  it  is  better  to  '  ve  knowledge  to  brag 
of  than  ignorance.  '*  How  comes  it,"  said  a  flippant  youngster  to  Dr. 
Parr,  **  that  you  never  wrote  a  book? — suppose  we  write  one  together." 
**  In  that  way,"  said  the  Doctor,  "we  mii>nt  indeed  make  a  very  thick 
one."  "  How?"  "Why,  by  putting  in  allthat  I  know  and  all  that  you 
do  not  know." 

In  due  time  I  exchanged  the  scholastic  form  for  a  stool  in  a  itoer- 
cbant's  countine-house,  and  found  my  Latin  of  special  service  in  sup- 
plying the  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  with  which  I  head- 
ed the  columns  of  the  Petty -cash  book;  while  my  Grecian  lore  fully 
qualified  me  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  famous  honey  of 
Ilybia  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sugar  samples  which  were  ranged  on 
shelves  ov-er  my  head.  What  a  revulsion  of  mind  I  experienced  at 
being  suddenly  plunged  from  the  all -commanding  summit  of  Mount 
Pindtts  and  the  flowery  vale  of  Hsemus,  where  my  young  fancy  had 
held  converse  with  nymphs,  fauns,  and  dryads,  into  the  murky  day 
candle-light  of  a  counting-house  in  the  City,  where  my  aspiring  intel- 
lect was  to  be  fed  from  the  classic  fountains  of  brokers,  wharangers, 
and  sailors.  Ductile  as  water,  the  mind  at  that  age  soon  takes  the 
form  of  whatever  surrounds  it  The  poor  pride  of  excelling,  even  in 
this  humble  knowledge,  rendering  me  assiduous,  I  won  the  confidence 
of  my  employer,  ana  after  due  probation  was  promoted  to  what  is 
termed  a  pulpit-desk,  where  I  stood  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  behind  three  enormous  books  which  I  was  employed  in 
posting,  and  for  my  sole  reward  received  the  h9norary  appellation  of 
Dook-keeper.  Greater  men  than  I  have  performed  less  honourable 
drudgery  for  a  rag  of  ribbon  across  the  breast  or  round  the  knee;  and 
I  only  regret  the  continuance  of  offices  like  mine,  because  in  the  great 
improvement  of  mechanical  science  I  think  animal  machines  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  steam-engine  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
a  book-keeper.  My  evenings  were  my  own,  and  as  I  was  never  very 
ibnd  of  theatres,  roots,  and  parties,  and  was  constitutionally  temperate, 
I  had  still  some  leisure  hours  for  reading,  and  invariably  carried  a  book 
with  me  to  bed  to  keep  me  awake ;  a  practice  which  1  have  since  occa- 
sionally adopted  for  a  purpose  directly  opposite.  My  range  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  catalogue  of  a  circulating-library,  but  noSiing  came 
amiftg  to  me ;  my  appetite  was  too  keen  to  be  discriminative,  and  I 
swallowed  trash  irith  a  relish  which  nothing  but  the  raciness  of  youth 
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and  novelty  cain  impart,  and  which  I  have  since  found  often  wAnting 
when  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  aliments  were  spread  before  me. 
Among  other  rubbish  upon  which  I  fastened  in  mj  hunger^  was  the 
barren  stud  j  of  Heraldry— one  which  I  now  view  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt, but  to  which  I  am  nerhaps  indebted  for  the  literary  turn  siven 
to  my  mind,  at  an  age  wnen  trifles  were  influential,  and  for  all  the 
subsequent  comforts  and  advantages  derived  from  that  tendency. 
Detecting  some  heraldic  error  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  correct  it :  how  many  times  I  corrected  my  own  correction,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  remember  it  occupied  four  sides  fairiy  written,  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  not  himself  an  occasional  author,  can  hardly  ima- 

S'ne  the  imoatience  with  which  1  waited  for  the  end  of  tiie  montii. 
[y  hopes  ot  its  being  inserted  were  but  faint,  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  take  me  to  the  publisher's  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
monui,  where  I  bought  the  number,  went  up  a  court  to  look  over  the 
table  of  contents,  and  found  that  my  communication  had  been  inserted. 
Few  moments  of  my  life  have  afllorded  me  more  gratification.  My 
countenance  dropped,  however,  when  I  got  home  and  turned  to  the 
article,  for  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  space  it  occu- 
pied, (about  a  column)  to  have  been  miserably  cut  up  and  curtailed; 
but  on  comparing  it  with  faiy  copy  I  discovered  that  not  a  syllable  was 
suppressed,  and  that  this  seeming  contraction  was  but  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  printing.  I  continued  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  ve- 
nerable Mr.  Syivanus  Urban  till  my  mind  was  out  of  arms,  and  I  be- 
came vain  enough  to  imaape  that  I  was  fifty  years  too  young  to  be 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  tlus  Mcecenas  of  old  women. 

(Ta  be  continued.) 
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ARoma Sepnltnda  nnii  nunai. 

Search  Rome  for  Rome,  O  Traveller!  thou  Bhalt  aee- 
In  Rome,  Rome  is  not;  but  the  gruB-green  mound 
And  mouldering  wreck,  her  relics,  may  be  found, 

'Mid  which  th^  Aventine  rises  mounuTully. 

The  Palatine  has  bow'd  to  de^ny, 
A  shapeless  ruin  strew'd  along  the  ground. 
O'er  its  long  range  of  walls,  once  so  renown'd. 

The  foot  of  Time  hath  maich'd  triumphantly. 

Yet  Tiber  flows  as  he  hath  ever  flown; 

On  palaces,  and  tombs,  and  temples  rent. 
He  breaks  his  sorrowing  waves  with  hollow  moan. 

O  Rome !  thy  grandeur  and  thy  strength  are  spent- 
All  of  thee  that  was  stable — ^while  alone 

That  which  was  fugitive  is  permanent ! 

n. 
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TO  A  LOG  OP  WOOD  UFOK  THE  FIBB. 

Whbh  Horace,  as  the  snows  descended 
On  Mount  Soracte,  recommended 

Hiat  Logs  be  doubled. 
Until  a  blaang-  fire  arose, 
I  wonder  wheuer  thoughts  like  those 
Which  in  my  noddle  interpose. 

His  fancy  troubled. 

Poor  Log!  I  cannot  bear  thee  sigh, 
And  groan,  and  hisfl^  and  see  thee  die, 

To  warm  a  Poet, 
Without  evincing  thy  success. 
And  as  thou  wanest  less  and  less, 
Inditing  a  farewell  addKss, 

,To  let  thee  know  it. 

Peepinff^from  earth— a  bud  unveil'd. 
Some  *•  bosky  bourne"  or  dingle  hail'd 

Thy  natal  hour. 
While  infant  winds  around  thee  blew. 
And  thou  wert  fed  with  silver  dew. 
And  tender  sunbeams  ooadng  through 

Thy  leafy  bower. 

£ajth-^watei^-Air—4hy  growth  prepared^ 
And  if  perchance  some  Robin,  scared 

From  neighbouring  manor, 
Peich'd  on  thy  crest,  it  lock'd  in  niv 
Making  his  ruddy  feathers  flave 
In  the  sun's  ray,  as  if  they  weie 

A  fairy  banner. 

Or  if  some  nighting^ale  impreas'd 
Against  thy  branching  top  her  breast 

Heaving  with  passion. 
And  in  the  leafy  nights  of  June 
Outpour'd  her  sorrows  to  the  moon. 
Thy  tremblinff  stem  thou  didst  attune 

To  each  vibration. 

Thou  greVst  a  goodly  tree,  with  shoots 
Fanning  the  sky,  and  earth-bound  roots 

So  grsppled  under. 
That  thou  whom  perchmg  birds  oould  swing. 
And  xephyrs  rock  with  lightest  wing. 
From  thy  firm  trunk  unmoved  didst  fliog 

Tempest  and  thunder. 

Thine  offqiring  leaves^-death's  annual  piey. 
Which  Herod  Winter  tore  away 

From  thy  caressing. 
In  heaps,  like  graves  sround  thee  blown, 
Each  mom  thy  dewey  tears  have  stzown, 
O'er  each  thy  branchuig  hands  been  thiown 

As  if  m  blessing. 

Bmetinp  to  life  another  race. 

At  toucn  of  Spring,  in  thy  embrace 

Sported  and  fluttered ; 
Aloft,  where  wanton  breezes  play'd. 
In  thy  knit-boughs  have  ringoovesmade 
Their  nest,  and  lovers  in  thy  shade 

Jh^  TOWS  hare  uttered. 
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How  oft  ihy  \oity  miminits  won 
Mom's  virein  smile,  and  hail'd  the  sun 

Witn  rustling  motion; 
How  oft  in  silent  depths  of  meht. 
When  the  moon  sail'd  in  cloadless  light. 
Thou  hast  stood  awe-struck  at  the  sight. 

In  huflh'd  devotion^ 

*Twere  vain  to  ask ;  for  doom'd  to  fiJl, 
The  day  appointed  for  us  aU, 

O'er  thee  impended : 
The  hatchet,  with  remorseless  blow. 
First  laid  thee  in  the  forest  low. 
Then  cut  thee  into  logs— and  so 

Thy  course  was  ended — 

But  not  thine  use — for  moral  rules, 
Worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 

Thou  may'st  bequeath  me; 
Bidding  me  cherish  those  who  Hve 
Above  roe,  and  the  more  I  thrive, 
A  wider  shade  and  shelter  pve 

To  those  beneath  me. 

So  when  Death  lays  his  axe  to  me, 
I  may  resign,  as  calm  as  thee. 

My  hold  tenestrial ; 
Like  thine  my  latter  end  be  found 
IlifTusing  light  and  wannth  around. 
And  like  thy  smoke  my  spirit  bound 

To  reahns  celestial.  H. 


MODERN  FILORIMAGES,* — NO.  III. 

The  Pantheon. 

Of  all  the  fabrics,  northward  of  the  Alps,  intended  for  the  service 
of  religion,  the  most  worthy  of  the  name  of  Tempfe  is  perhaps  the 
Pantheon— of  old,  and  now  once  more  the  church  of  St  Genevieve. 
Afar  off  its  rrev  dome  is  descried  by  the  traveller,  as  he  approaches 
the  capital  of  France,  eminent  in  heiaht  and  simple  grandeur  above  ail 
the  spires  of  that  ambitious  city.  After  glancing  at  the  iplt  cupola  of 
the  invalides,  the  gloomy  mass  of  Notre  Dame,  the  lofty  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  eye  and  interest  alike  repose  upon  its 
maiestic  dome. 

It  was  upon  the  third  of  January,  1822,  that  the  pilerim  wended  his 
way  to  this  shrine  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  resting  place  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire.  An  unusual  bustle  seemed  to  pervade  the  town,  espe- 
cially every  avenue  to  the  building;  it  was  the  day  appointed  for  its 
reconsecration  to  the  services  of  religion.  Carriages,  and  priests,  and 
processions,  choked  up  every  passage,  whUe  the  crowd  looked  on 

*  In  the  article  Modem  Pilgrimages,  No.  II.  we  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Moore 
had  actually  alluded  to  his  havmg  6een  indebted  to  Shenstone's  Elegy  in  the  verses 
quoted  from  him.  Our  idea  was,  that  Mr.  Moore  had  unconsciously  hit  on  the 
same  thought  as  Shenstone ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  either  expressed  or  insinuated 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist — We  say  this  to  satisfy  our  correspondeDt  H.  B. 
Yo£.  m.  No.  15.— 1822.  2  £ 
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sullen,  incurious,  and  malign.  The  morning  was  wet  and  gloomy, 
just  such  another  as  that  on  which  the  remains  of  Voltaire  were  trans- 
ported to  their  present  abode :  and  what  with  the  rain,  the  people,  and 
the  carriages,  it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  to  scramble 
up  from  tiie  Place  St  Michael  to  the  Place  of  the  Pantheon.  Think- 
ing less  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building  than  of  the  chance  it  was 
about  to  undergo,  I  looked  to  s^e  what  hm  become  of  the  revolutionary 
inscription  over  the  portico,  legible  enough  some  weeks  before— of 
duo?  grands  hammes  lapatrie  reconnoissdnte ;  and  also,  though  more 
defaced,  that  of  UniUt  indivisibilUd  de  la  B4publiquef  Liberie,  Ega- 
lite^  Fratemitdf  on  La  Mort.  A  canvass  was  at  present  spread  over 
the  plinth ;  behind  which,  I  was  informed,  workmen  were  daily  em- 
ployed, substituting  for  the  Republican  mottos,  the  more  devout  in- 
scription of  D.  O.  M.  sub  invocaHone  sanctcs  Oenovefm  sacrum, 

I  nad  visited  the  interior  of  the  building  two  or  three  months  previ- 
ously, when  there  was  no  sign  of  preparation  for  the  intended  ceremo- 
ny;  and  must  confess,  that  all  that  was  pil^im  in  me  blushed  for  the 
present  contrast  There  were  unpleasant  feelings  in  both  contempla- 
tions; in  the  first  the  silence  of  the  house  of  prayer  recalled  all  the 
indignities  and  massacres  that  the  church  had  suffered,  the  vain  at- 
tempts of  the  revolutionists  to  8up|)ly  the  place  of  religion  by  theatric 
ceremony  and  fictitious  heroism,  with  the  fate  of  those  wretched- mor- 
tals^- 

**  Who  play'd  such  antic  tricks  before  high  Heaven." 

They  had  overturned  the  altars,  and  chased  away  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  its  spirit,  methouriit,  had  not  departed.  The  silent  so- 
lemnity of  the  space,  so  be|tutifully  bounded  by  pillar,  arch,  and  dome, 
and  unbroken  through  so  many  years,  seemed  tne  worship  that  Time 
paid  to  the  Almi^ty. 

The  ceremony  of  the  consecration,  for  all  its  imposing  appearance, 
did  not  excite  in  me  a,ny  such  elevated  ideas.  The  rich  altar  and  its 
gigantic  tapers,  its  gew-gaw  ornaments  and  flimsy  canopy,  did  not 
strike  the  eye  of  a  Protestant,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  bigoted  pilgrim, 
with  much  veneration.  The  beautiful  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  seemed 
as  much  misplaced ;  and  on  the  Mosaic  circle,  in  the  midst^of  the 
building,  was  a  table  covered  with  artificial  flowers  and  relics  in 
^lass  cases,  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  either  my  taste  or  my  devo- 
tion. The  King  of  France  was  not  present  and  I  was  sorry  for  it — I 
love  the  man  and  the  monarch,  who  is  so  ill  appreciated  by  the  idle 
gossips  of  my  ovim  country.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  scene,  looked  too  proud  to  inspire  interest,  and  is  withal 
not  handsome  enough  that  she  should  dispense  with  gentleness.  Her 
voice  too,  which  is  absolutely  wolfish,  together  with  her  hauffhty  car- 
riage, leads  every  one  to  ask — **  Can  this  be  the  daughter  of  the  gentle 
Louis  Seize  9^^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  solemnity  I  could  not  help  indulging  in  the  comi- 
cal and  obvious  thought  of  the  philosophers  who  lay  m  the  vaults, 
awaking,  each  like  another  Epimenides.  from  his  forty  years  sleep— 
each  deeming  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Christian  burial,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  chant  of  innumerable 
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voices  over  their  graves.*  Their  next  astonishment  would  naturally  be 
to  see  themselves  side  bj  side,  who  were  such  sworn  enemies  in  life ; 
the  mutual  recognition  in  such  a  case  recalls  the  idea  in  Byron's  *'  Dark- 
ness," .where,  after  the  calcination  of  the  globe,  the  two  onlj  survivors 
approach  an  ember  from  opposite  sides,  and  both  setting  themselves  to 
blow  it  into  a  flame,  discover,  each  the  other,  to  be  the  very  object  of 
his  deadliest  haired.  But  death,  thought  I,  must  be  a  great  allayer  of 
feuds, — so  I  continued  mj  fancies,  supposing  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques 
to  shake  hands,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  light,  and  of  the  strange 
turmoil  above  them.  Their  sarcophagi  seemed  previously  to  excite 
their  attention :  as  soon  as  Voltaire  perceived  they  were  of  wood,  he 
exclaimed, ''  Brother,  this  cannot  be  France,  the  land  of  liberality  and 
magnificence !— and  see,  what  a  heap  of  illegible  inscriptions  have  been 
placed  round  about  me,  almost  as  interminable  as  my  own  scribbling. 
You,"  continued  he  to  Rousseau,  and  viewing  his  tomb,  **  have  been 
more  lucky.  Here  rests  the  man  of  nature  and  of  truth;  though  late,  I 
still  rejoice  in  assenting  to  your  praise.  But  come,  bone  or  spirit, 
whichever  we  ber  and  yet  1  know  not,"  said  the  philosopher,  with  a 
sneer,  **  these  vaults  are  cold,  let  us  seek  our  way  to  the  assembly  of 
noisy  mortals  above."  They  seemed  to  grope  along  the  passages,  Vol- 
taire going  first,  and  peeping  into  every  cranny  as  he  proceeded. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  perplexed  him ;  wherever  he  pried,  his 
eye  met  no- inscription  familiar  to  nis  old  habits.  Sdnateur  ImpMalf^ 
Membre  de  la  Ligion  d^Honneur,  were  enigmas  to  them,  who,  unlike 
Epimenides,  were  aware  that  they  had  been  in  their  paves  full  forty 
years,  but  were. uninformed  of  the  great  mass  of  public  events,  which 
had  "  curdled"  a  long  age  of  changes  into  so  short  a  space.  A  superb 
mausoleum  for  a  moment  attracted  their  attention— it  bore  LanneSp 
Due  de  Montebellot  mart  au  champ  d^honmur  i  Esding.  **  They  have 
been  fightins,  and  creating  Dukes,  that's  for  certain/'  said  Voltaire. 
Methought  Iperceived  him  at  this  moment  to  mount  the  steps  ascend- 
ing from  the  vault  into  the  church,  which  steps  the  bones  of  a  being 
very  different  from  either  of  them  had  ascended  a  little  time  before— 
of  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Genevieve  herself.  The  philosophers, 
however,  entered  the  church,  and  commenced  interrogating  ana  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  congregation.  Whether  the  people  around 
took  them  for  madmen,  or  liha^aU,  I  cannot  say ;  but  in  a  little  time, 
one  of  the  gens  d^armes  led  them  both  out  **  Dynasties  and  religiona 
chan^,"  exclaimed  Rousseau,  '*but  the  Bastille  and  its  agents  ever 
remain  the  same." 

All  this  is  not  very  decorous,  my  readers  will  say,  in  a  pilgrim,  and 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church.  True,  my  worthy  friends,  and  self' 
reproach  at  the  time  uttered  the  same  words.  But  psalms  are  soporific, 
especially  in  the  dead  languages,  and  though  not  altogether  a  profane, 

*  Voltaire  was  diainteired  at  Sellien,  Bousseau  from  the  Isle  of  Poplars  at  Er- 
menonville.  There  were  several  reports  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  St.  GeneneTe,  that  the  remains  of  the  philosophers  had  been  transported  secret- 
ly to  Pere  La  Chaise.  It  appears  that  they  were  only  removed  from  tlieir  conspi- 
cuous  stations  in  the  vault  to  one  of  its  darkest  comers,  and  the  statue  of  Voltairp, 
that  stood  near  his  ssrcophagus,  is  said  also  to  have  been  displaced.  M.  de  Gimr- 
din  has  claimed  from  the  Kmg  the  body  of  Rousseau,  that  he  may  reinter  it  in  his 
Poplar  Isle.  The  unfortunate  philosopher  seems  doomed  to  be  as  restless,  and  as 
much  fretted  in  death,  as  during  life. 
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I  am  still  a  |)ioetic  pil|rimy  and  cannot  tread  the  marble  aisles  of  St. 
Genevieve,  without  thinking  that  the  authors  of  Merope  and  Heloise 
lie  buried  beneath  me. 

And  yet  dieir  names  have  been  breathed  from  too  many  mouths  to 
excite  much. enthusiasm  from  mine.  Their  measure  of  fame  seems 
full,  even  to  overflowing ;  and,  to  be  plain,  it  suits  not  mj  vanity  to 
utter  supernumerary  panegyric.  Popularity  during  life  is,  after  all,  a 
passing,  as  well  as  a  vulgar  reward }  be  it  ever  so  merited,  posterity 
seems  more  inclined  to  reverse  than  to  establish.the  decree.  We  con- 
sider ourselves  always  the  fit  j  udees  of  the  penuUimate  works  of  genius* 
and  do  not  love  to  fale  anticipated.  We  are  indignant  with  the  past  age 
of  critics  and  admirers,  who  d|ired  to  usurp  our  riehts,  and  attempt  to 
confer  prematurely  the  meed  of  immortality  on  their  contemporaries. 
We  feel  diat  the  living  had  no  claim  or  title  to  praise  each  otoer  face 
to  face,  and  that  these  points  should  have  been  left  to  us  to  settle.  The 
reasons  may  be  fantastic,  but  the  existence  of  the  feeling  is  indisputa- 
ble. Mousseau  and  VoUaire--^o  I  not  in  a  degree,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  veneration,  feel  ashamed  to  repeat  those  hackneyed  names,  and  to 
confound  my  t&ste  with  that  of  every  breechless  man  and  beardless 
boy,  who  have  learned  to  cry  hravo  in  honour  of  those  sounds  P 

Genius  must  undem  a  purgatory  of  neglect,  and  must  pay  its  visit, 
like  Dante,  to  the  infernal  regions  of  oblivion,  ere  it  can  reach  the 
paradise  of  lasting  fame.  Its  orbit  is  one  of  eccentricity,  and  like  the 
comet,  bum  it  ever  so  brieht,  it  must  disappear  and  be  forgotten  for  a 
while.  We  are  jealous  of  fiEiiae  that  has  suffered  no  interruption-^t 
offends  our  vision,  and  we  must  bury,  if  we  would  not  hate  it.  Thus 
it  is  with  Pope  and  his  school : — some  critics  cry  out  a^nat  the  ne* 
gleet,  the  inhumation  they  are  undergoing.  Let  these  indignant  sons 
of  taste  be  tranquil,— «11  things  fulfil  their  destiny.  Let  the  names  of 
genius,  so  long  and  so  much  tainted  bjr  admirers  and  imitators,  sink 
gently  for  an  interval  into  silence,  till  their  homeliness  and  satiety  wear 
off,  dnd  their  gloss  return  afresh.  Let  us  be  contented  with  the  protest 
generously  uttered ;  this  will  suffice  to  lay  the  grass  green  over  its 
momentary  grave,  anon  it  shall  arise  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  slum- 
ber, and  the  succeeding  age  will  behold  but  its  beauty  and  sublimity, 
purified  from  the  taints  of  a  too  vulvar  and  familiar  admiration. 

Now,  luckily  for  us,  we  can  afford  to  do  this ;  we  have  a  change  of 
scenes  and  a  new  relay  of  actors  to  bring  before  u»— and  proper  men 
they  are,  good  ranters  some  and  classic  figures  others,  as  any  our 
country  has  ever  enjoyed.  But  France,  owing  to  whatever  causes,  has 
no  such  literary  relay ;  and  even  if  the  genius,  which  it  is  naturally  to  be 
supposed  she  must  possess,  had  been  c^led  forth,  it  would  have  terrible 
obstacles  to  overcome.  The  critics  of  that  land  are  a  cold,  servile 
brood,  adorers  of  sameness  and  things  old,  and  dreading  hufjely  any 
innovation  that  would  distance  them  into  their  real  insignificance. 
This  bodj  must  be  utterly  overthrown  ere  any  thing  farther  can  be 
effected  in  the  march  of  genius ;  and  to  overthrow  them  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  backed  as  they  are  bj  the  popular  prejudice,  that  any 
attempt  at  originality  would  be  to  imitate  tne  English; — true  French- 
men, they  stand  in  awe  of  this  most  nonsensical  of  all  parodoxes,  viz. 
the  unonginalitv  of  originality  itself  Our  countrymen,  on  the  contrary, 
are  an  indepenaent  rac^,  and  have  at  least  two  fashions  in  the  year— 
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bear  witness.  Bond -street  and  the  Bhus.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be  r 
—novelty  is  an  innate  craving  and  law  of  our  nature,  and  eeriain-evt 
poets  must  go  out  of  fashion  &v  a  while  as  well  as  certain-cut  coats,-— 
in  a  little  time  all  will  come  round  as  before.  'Tis  not  perpetual  ba- 
nishment, but  merely  a  momentary  extle«  highly  advantageous  to  these 
dead  wits;  if  they  knew  but  all,  and  very  amusing  to  them  doubtless, 
should  they  have  liberty  or  leisure  to  contemplate  the  revolutions  of 
this  nether  world. 

France,  however,  must  be  sparing  of  contempt  towards  her  own  old 
writers;  she  must  be  cautious  in  indulging  caprice  of  this  kind,  inas- 
much as  she  cannot  afford  to  dispense  wiUi  any  class  of  her  genius : 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  her  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  were  endeavoured  by  men  of  feeble  talents,  and  were  easily  and 
instantly  put  down.  This  confining  the  ranks  of  genius  and  narrowing 
its  limits  may  increase  the  sum  of  enthusiasm  towards  individual  au- 
thors, but  it  at  the  same  time  renders  that  enthusiasm  stale  and  com- 
mon-place, llie  critic  has  nothing  new  to  say,  the  pilgrim  nothing 
new  to  feel,  and  the  literature  of  the  country  proceeds  on  its  path,  like 
the  cars  upon  our  meti^l  roads,  smoothly  succeeding  each  other  with 
harmonious  rumbling,  linked  and  unioue,  without  rut  or  interruption, 
the  heavy  descending  assisting  the  lient  to  mount,  and  the  whok  ap- 
paratus for  the  most  part  employed  in  conveying  cargoes  of  lumber 
into  the  deep. 

Wetave  heard  of  brave  men  being  political  cowards,  and  vice  versd  ; 
the  same  observation  may  be  appliea  to  philosophy  and  taste:  those 
who  were  bold  and  powerful  enough  to  set  aside  the  trammels  even  of 
religion,  offered  their  hands,  like  helots,  to  be  bound  by  rules  of  taste. 
That  Rousseau  never  attacked  the  host  of  critics  is  surprising,  but 
perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  early  tilt  against  French  music  that 
the  nation  would  suffer  itself  more  easily  to  be  shaken  out  of  its  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  than  out  of  those  literary  prejudices,  which 
were  wound  around  its  amour-fropre.  We  need  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  at  Voltaire's  obsequiousness,  whose  campaigns  of  argument 
resembled  those  of  his  military  friends  in  war,  where  he  never  ventur- 
ed a  movement  without  being  assured  of  a  hack.  He  seized  the  float- 
ing scepticism  of  the  fashionable  society  in  which  he  first  moved,  and 
borrowed  far  more  than  Ke  invented  of  it.  In  arguing,  in  illustrating 
a  case,  or  dressing  it  up  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  shrewdness 
and  ridicule,  no  one  was  his  equal ;  but  the  principle  on  which  he  set 
out,  was  generally  taken  from  the  first  moutn  or  the  next  page.  His 
was  not  the  spirit  that  sinks  into  its  own  depths,  and  tries  the  sound- 
ings of  the  abyss ;  it  was  rather  that  which  catches  its  own  overflow- 
ings, and  plays  over  the  aperture  and  in  the  fume  of  thought,  rather 
than  searches  or  dives  in  its  own 

<<  Whirling  gulf  of  fantasy  and  flame." 

The  name  of  Voltaire  is  reverenced  in  France,*  that  of  Rousseau  is 
loved.  Vanity  cherishes  the  one,  but  the  other  is  adored  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  passionate  thought.  The  state  of  feeling  in  France  at 
this  moment  is  indeed  a  curious  contemplation.  The  impulse,  given  by 
Napoleon,  was  exactly  suited  to  one  half  of  the  national  character — 
the  enthusiasm  for  glory,  for  active  and  manly  exertion,  &c.  &c.    The 
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masculine  half  of  the  national  character  found  its  counterpart  in  Napo- 
leon, and  was  carried  bj  that  wonderful  man  to  its  loftiest  pitch.  Bat 
he  was  an  Italian  as  to  the  rest;  the  side  of  feeling  was  paralyzed  in 
him — he  was  blind  and  "faithless  to  the  divinitj  of  virtue ;"  and  nonour, 
love,  sensibility,  were  but  instruments  of  policj  in  his  ambitious  view. 
If  he  could  not,  holvever,  communicate  all  his  soul  to  the  nation  which 
he  led  and  moulded,  his  genius  was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  contrary  to  his  own.  Thus  the  chivalrous  feelings  towards 
the  fair  sex,  natural  to  Frenchmen,  their  innate  sensibility,  their  ten- 
derness, were  not  extinguished,  for  such  things  die  not— 4)ut  they  slept 
beneath  his  reign.  He  aroused  the  sterner  passions  of  humanity)  while 
he  silenced  the  more  delicate  with  awe,  or  shamed  them  with  a  sneer. 
His  spirit  has  passed  away,  and  old  feelings  begin  to  spring  up,  bat 
they  are  yet  youns.  Love  once  more  is  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and 
mutual  affection,  though  yet  in  real  life  a  prodigy  to  be  met  with,  com- 
mences to  have  an  existence,  at  least  in  theory.*  Men  of  years  and 
taste  weep  over  thefadaises  of  Marmontel's  Snepherdess  of  the  Alps, 
as  well  as  over  the  burning  eloquence  of  St.  Preux;  and  our  English 
writings  of  the  sentimentafcast,  which  have  been  translated  into  their 
tongue,  find  in  them  rapturous  admirers.  I  have  seen  not  only  ladies, 
but  mustachioM  heroes  shed  tears  of  bitterness  over  the  translations  of 
Washington  Irwin's  tales  of  "The  Wife,"  and  "The  Broken  Heart" 
Their  taste  every  way  evinces  infancy  of  feeling:  thev  linger  around 
ijie  prettinesses  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the  lieart  have 
not  yet  acquired  maturity  sufficient  to  enjoy  the  manly  sensibility  of 
Scott. 

This  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  philosophic  brethren ;— I  substitute 
speculation  for  feelins,  and  take  refuge  from  apathy  in  the  niceties  of 
critical  discussion.  'Tis  true :— we  know  too  much  of  these  men^— we 
have  heard  too  much  of  them,  and  their  lives  resemble  mirrors  that 
have  been  breathed  on  and  tainted  by  too  frequent  and  near  approaches. 
And  even  could  we  overcome  this,  there  is  not  much  to  repay  us.  In 
both,  human  weakness  is  too  clearly  visible,  and  weakness  of  the 
pettiest  kind — the  meanest  envy  and  the  most  infantine  spleen.  There 
IS  in  them  every  thing  that  can  d^rade,  and  little  that  can  elevate 
human  nature.  The  very  deism  of  Voltaire  is  cold  and  calculating^t 
has  a  debtor  and  oreditor  kind  of  tune  about  it,  worthier  of  a  Jew  upon 
'Change,  than  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  learning.  That  of  Rous- 
seau, with  the  same  defect,  is  still  of  a  loftier  nature ;  his  religious 
and  moral  works  have  all  the  narrowness  of  special  pleading,  but  mere 
is  a  warmth  and  fire  in  the  special  pleadine  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
feeling  even  in  his  very  sophisms,  tnat  baffles  the  shrewdest  lo^c— he 
is  sincere,  even  in  paradox ;  and  if  he  has  contributed  to  deceive  and 

*  It  is  doubtless  a  very  laudable  and  prudent  custom,  that  young  gentlemen 
should  leam  the  fortunes  of  the  young  ladies  with  whom  they  form  an  acquaintance, 
and  also  that  young  ladies  should  make  the  same  inquiries.  But  all  these  precau- 
tions of  prudence  are  taken  secretly  at  least  in  England ;  in  France  there  is  no  mo- 
desty of  the  sort,  no  pretence  to  disinterestedness;  the  buzz  excited  by  a  new  hce 
is  audible  enough,  and  the  consideration  of  pounds,  shilling^  and  pence,  not  at  all 
spoken  in  a  whisper.  A  lovely  girl  made  her  appearance  as  a  new  face,  at  a  ball  at. 
the  praefecture  of  Tours;  the  usiuil  question  was  asked  openly  bv  even'  French  of* 
iicer  in  the  room.  The  answer  was,  *'  she  had  the  protection  of  Monsieur."  This 
did  not  satisfy  the  sparks ;  and  the  lovefy  fue,  backed  by  the  protection  of  Mon- 
»eur,  went  partnerlesb. 
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mislead  the  world,  he  has  at  least  the  excuse  of  having  deceived  and 
misled  himself.  Voltaire  affords  the  example  of  a  genius,  which  made 
the  most  of  itself;  it  was  formed  to  be  vain,  i^nd  it  was  vain — ^to  shine, 
and  it  shone.  It  ran  for  every  prize,  and  plucked  a  branch  from  every 
laurel ;  the  world  applauded,  and  its  end  was  fulfilled.  Rousseau,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  the  image  of  genius  thrown  away :  he  lived  till 
forty  vears  of  aee,  without  knowing  his  powers,  and  in  ignorance 
abused  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  habits,  both 
of  mind  and  bodj,  that  would  have  annihilated  the  most  gi^ntic  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  effusions  of  his,  which  we  most  admire,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood but  the  dotage  and  the  dregs  of  bis  original  spirit.  There  dwelt 
a  dissatisfaction  about  hii  pen,  a  straining  after  its  natural  sublimity, 
which,  continually  baffled  and  checked  by  infirmity  from  taking  its  full 
impulse,  turned  short  into  antithesis  and  abruptness.  He  has  left  us 
but  hints  of  what  he  aimed  at ;  and  the  far-removed  ideas,  which  were 
connected  in  his  expansive  mind,  to  us  appear  linked  without  their  in- 
termediate association. 

Both  these  beings  were  cursed  with  the  same  canker^^that  which 
eats  through  the  finest  spirit  and  undermines  the  proudest  intellect— ^n 
habitual  sensuality  of  thought.  And  "  in  all  the  catalogue  of  human 
^efs"  there  certainly  is  not  one  which  has  had  such  effect  in  paralyz- 
ing ^nius,  and  consequentl  v  in  tending  to  make  the  world  retrograde 
in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  One  should  think  these  beings  of  high  in- 
tellect might  have  shaken  off  such  taints,  **  like  dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  mane,"  but  it  is  evident  that  they  became  more  subjected  to  them 
the  longer  they  lived, — that  they  had  been  ^'ffiven  up  to  their  own  ima- 

S 'nations."  >Ve  onay  pity  the  one,  but  I,  who  had  lately  fallen  upon 
ose  abominable  productions  which  issued  from  the  grey  head  and 
trembling  hand  of  the  patriarch  of  Ferney,  thought  upon  them,  as  I 
looked  upon  his  grave,  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  disgust,  that,  I 
pray,  may  never  again  visit  me. 

We  do  not  well  admit  of  any  diversity  in  our  emotions,  and  we  must 
be  possessed  very  weakly  with  any  feeling,  if  it  consist  of  many  shades. 
Thus  if  at  times  we  are  smitten  with  the  genius,  or  dazzled  by  the  fame 
of  a  writer,  at  others  we  are  overshadowed  by  some  prominent  defect. 
Much  unity  or  much  consistency  should  not  be  demanded  of  critical 
taste :  mine  blows  where  it  listeth,  and  I  would  have  no  one  take  it  at 
its  word.  Capriciousness  is  as  inseparable  from  it,  as  sincerity.  Some 
volumes  I  like  not  in  my  chamber,  that  are  my  idols  in  the  fields ;  tliere 
are  few  metaphysicians  I  can  tolerate  after  dinner ;  and  there  are  poets, 
who  have  moved  my  utmost  indignation  in  the  morning,  whom  I  have 
mentally  embraced  in  the  evening  while  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  a  foreign  sunset.  I  shall  publish  some  day  **  My  Friendships  and 
Quarrels  with  the  Dead,"  and  certainly  among  those,  whom  1  have 
most  warmly  esteemed  at  times,  and  most  cordially  detested  at  others, 
are  my  friend  Rousseau  and  my  friend  Voltaire.  R. 
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My  earliest  plaj-ground  was  an  old  English  garden.  I  shall  never 
forget  its  long  green  walks  branching  off  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
— 4t8  well  trimmed  hedges,  which,  like  so  many  verdant  witlls,  shielded 
the  flowers  they  enclosed  from  the  cold  and  the  wind— its  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses^ts  sun-dials,  and  its  alcoves.    It  is  one  of  my 

fleasantest  amusements,  though  every  relic  of  it  is  now  destroyed,  and 
am  far  distant  from  the  place  where  it  once  existed,  in  fancy  to  wan- 
der once  more  over  the  well-known  scene— to  walk  under  those  cool 
and  quiet  shades  beneath  which  I  have  sate  and  talked  with  all  that  were 
dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and  to  gather  once  more  the  first  flowers  of 
spring,  with  the  feeling  and  hopes  of  oluldhood.  It  is  perhaps  these 
early  associations,  which  have  given  me  so  great  an  affection  for  our 
old  style  of  gardening.  I  can  never  pass  an  antique  mansion-house, 
some  two  centuries  old,  with  its  lofty  garden  walls,  half  covered  with 
moss  and  ivy,  without  stopping  to  admire  for  a  few  minutes,  through 
the  massy  iron  gates»  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  erass  and  gra- 
vel walk^^the  shrubberies,  and  the  lozen^-shaped  box-bordered  beds 
of  flowers.  The  art  of  gardening  is  lost  in  modem  times.  We  have 
parks  and  grounds,  and  plantations  and  shrubberies ;  but  we  have  no 
gardens.  If  our  gardens  are  merely  to  consist  of  an  imitatioa  of  na- 
ture, if  the  trees  and  the  flowers  are  to  grow,  and  the  streams  to  mean- 
der at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  I  can  find  much  greater  deliaht 
in  rambling  over  the  hills  and  the  meadows,  where  art  has  never  in* 
terfered,  than  in  the  narrow  enclosures  of  a  garden  which  only  miinics 
the  mndeur  and  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  In  our  ol«i  English 
gar«{en8,  on  the  contrary,  where  art  was  the  chief  director,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  deceive.  Every  thing  around  spoke  of  the  labour  and  inge- 
nuity of  man.  Invention  was  exhausted  to  render  them  pleasant  and 
amusing  retreats.  The  trees  were  cut  into  drasons  or  peacocks— ar- 
bours were  shaped  out  of  the  thick  summer  fouage  for  coolness  and 
repose — fountains  springing  from  a  Triton's  horn,  produced  a  pleasant 
murmur — a  thousand  means,  in  short,  were  employed  to  engage  the 
attention  and  delight  the  eye. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  justify  my  affection  for  our  antique  fashion  of 
gardening,  I  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in  so  doing.  A  garden 
seems  to  nave  been  the  supreme  delight  of  our  old  authors.  *<  God  Al- 
mighty," says  Lord  Bacon,  **  first  planted  a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits 
of  man,  without  wnich  buildings  and  palaces  are  butgross  handy -works.'' 
Perhaps  in  the  shady  walks  of  his  garden.  Bacon  felt  his  mind  purified 
from  Its  grosser  and  more  worldly'  aftections.  Perhaps  he  forgot 
within  its  quiet  confines  that  love  of  place  and  power  which  tempted 
him  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  arts.  Even  the  sober  Burned  speaks 
of  a  garden  with  something  like  enthusiasm :  '*  The  managing  a  gar- 
den is  a  noble,  and  may  be  made  an  useful  amusement"  It  was  about 
the  reien  of  Anne,  however,  that  gardening  became  most  fashionable 
both  with  the  nobility  and  the  literati.  Pope  was  a  celebrated  gar- 
dener, and  though  sacrilegious  hands  hayfe  destroyed  many  of  his  la- 
bours at  Twickenham,  his  grotto  yet  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  true 
old  English  taste.    He  fr^uentfy  mentions  his  gardens  in  his  letters 
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Ift  his  JHends.  Writing  to  Dean  Swift  he  sajs,  *'  The  gardens  ex- 
tend and  floorisb  as  knowing  nolhing  of  the  guests  they  have  lost.  I 
hare  moire  fruit-trees  and  kitchen -gfirden  than  jou  have  any  thou^t 
of;  nay  I  have  good  melons  and  pine-apples  of  my  own  growth*  I  an 
as  nncn  a  better  gardener  as  I«m  a  worse  poet  than  when  you  saw  me ; 
but  gardening  is  near  akin  to  philosonhy,  for  Tully  says,  dgricvUi'-Jra 
fTQxima  mnieutueJ^  And  a^m,  in  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Allen,  we  nave  a  de* 
scription  or  his  occupations  in  his  garden,  *'  I  am  now  as  busy  in  plant- 
ing fofr  myself,  as  I  was  lately  in  planting  for  another.  And  1  thank 
Owl  for  every  wet  day  and  for  every  fog,  which  gives  me  the  head- 
ache, but  prospers  my  works.  They  will  indeed  outlive  me  (if  they  do 
not  die  in  their  travels  from  place  to  place;  for  my  garden,  like  my 
life,  seems  to  me  every  day  to  want  correction,  I  hope  at  least  for  the 
better)  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  my  trees  will  afford  shade  and 
fruit  to  others*  when  I  shall  want  them  no  more."  As  age  and  infir- 
mities grew  upon  hinii  Pope  wisely  prepared  a  pleasant  retreat;  **  I 
haye,"  savs  he  in  a  letter  to  Warburton,  **  lived  raQch*by  myself  of 


late,  partly  through  ill  health,  and  partly  to  amuse  myself  with  little 
improvements  in'my  nirden  and  house^  to  which  possibly  I  shall  ^if  I 
lite)  be  soon  more  confined."  Even  the  ambitious  Bolingbroke,  detsn- 
cd  to  bestow  some  6f  his  attention  on  his  gardens ;  **  Pray,  my  lora," 
says  Swift  in  a  letter  to  him,  *'  how  are  the  gardens?  Have  you  taken 
down  the  mount  and  removed  the  yew  hedges?  Have  ^rou  not  bad 
weather  fi>r  die  spring  corn?  Has  Mr.  Pope  gone  farther  in  his  ethic 
poems,  and  is  the  headland  sown  with  wheat?"  All  his  battles  in 
Spain  did  not  make  the  Ear(  of  Peterborough  lose  his  relish  for  rustic 
employments;  he  tells  Pope  he  shall  write  to  him  upon  the  side  of  his 
wheeloarrow. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  taste  for  the  genuine  style  of 
old  English  gardening  began  to  waver.  Thus  in  Pope^s  correspond- 
once  we  have  an  accoiint  of  <*a  consultation  lately  held  about  design- 
ing a  princely  garden.  Several  critics  were  (^  several  opinions.  One 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  too  much  art  in  it*  ***  There  were 
some  who  could  not  bear  evergreens,  and  called  them  Nevergreens; 
some  who  were  angry  at  them  only  when  cut  into  shapes,  and  gave  the 
modem  gardeners  the  name  of  Evergreen  Tailors.  Some  who  had  no 
dislike  to  cones  and  cubes,  but  would  have  them  cut  in  forest  trees; 
and  some  who  were  in  a  passion  against  every  thing  in  shape,  even 
against  dipt  hedges,  which  tliey  called  green  walls."  But  even  earlier 
than  thisjperiod  Qie'  |pirdeners  of  the  laBt  century  had  begun  to  be  vi* 
tinted.  The  humonst  in  gardening,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  la- 
bours in  the  Spectator,  was  a  sort  of  precursor  to  our  present  landscape 
gardeners.  A  foreigner  would  take  his  aarden  to  be  a  natural  wilder- 
ness, and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  His  plantations 
nm  into  as  great  a  wildness  as  their  nature  would  permit,  and  he  is 
nleased,  when  he  is  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  raising,  not  to 
lEBow  wliether  the  next  tree  he  meets  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an 
elm  or  a  near  tree.  Then  acun  hetd^es  particular  care  to  let  a  little 
scream  wnich  flows  through  bis  garden,  run  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  do  through  an  open  field,  so  that  it  generally  passes  through 
banks  of  violets  and  primroses^  plats  of  willow  or  other  plants  tluit 
seem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  However  fiiul^  the  humorist  may 
have  been  in  his  taste,  he  was  yet  a  true  lover  of  gardening.  «« You 
VoK.  BL  Na  15.-1^!^;  2  F 
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miiBt  kiiow»  Sir/'  says  he»  '*  that  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  wMdi  %« 
take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  innocent  deliehts  in  human  Ufie. 
A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  before  the  fall.  It  is 
naturally  apt  to  ^11  the  mind  with  calmness  and  tranquillitjr*  uui  ta 
lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It  gives  us  a  great  insight  into 
the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  suggests  innumtraUe 
subjects  for  meditation.  I  cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and 
satisfaction  wluch  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  (amda- 
ble,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  grievous  and  visible  diange 
took  place  in  our  horticultural  system*  Our  straight  common^sensa 
gravel-walks  that,  with  mathemp.tical  correctness,  led  us  the  nearaat 
way  between  two  points,  were  bent  injto  all  the  undulations  and  mean* 
ders  of  a  German  tobacco-pipe;  the  venerable  screens  of  yew  and 
holly,  which  cherished  and  protected  every  neighbouring  flower,  were 
swept  away  root  and  branch;  the  Tritons'lost  uieir  watery  dominioa, 
and  sacrilegious  hands  attacked  even  the  long  lines  of  ancient  oaki^ 
which  formed  so  fine  an  approach  to  every  old  mansion.  Even  tiia 
solid  patient  sun-dials,  whicn,  in  a  climate  like  this,  are  doomed  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  so  sparingly,  but  which  yet,  in  cloud  and  in  nan* 
shine,  bore  on  their  plates  some  moral  saw  for  the  edification  of  the 
inquirei^^even  they  wera  cast  from  their  bases,  as  though  the  new  ge- 
neration were  afraid  to  be  told  how  fast  the  pinions  of  Time  were  mot* 
ing.  Nay,  even  the  presiding  deities  of  the  spot  were  torn  from  their 
pedestals.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  was  compelled  to  quit  the  aceae, 
where,  for  some  half  a  century,  he  had  been  watching  tne  flight  of  his 
arrow  with  laudable  patience;  and  the  Diana  was  carried  away  before 
she  had  achieved  her  purpose  of  drawing  forth  the  arrow,  upon  wfaiok 
she  had  been  intent  for  an  equal  number  of  years.  The  rums  of  the 
alcove j  served  to  fill  up  the  sunk  fences,  and  instead  of  a  garden  for* 
nished  with  all  the  richest  caprices  of  art,  the  hdUses  of  our  ^ntrj  were 
surrounded  by  grounds  which  only  seemed  to  form  a  portion  of  their 
parks. 

In  Shenstone's  time,  the  new  fashion  h^  not  arrived  at  its  beif^t 
There  were  still  pillars,  and  urns,  and  fountains,  and  summer-houses 
left,  though  the  rectilinear  disposition  of  more  ancient  timea  was  idw- 
lished.  The  Leasowes  were  a  sort  of  «ra  in  the  art  Yet  was  Shea- 
stone,  though  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  taste,  much  attached  in 
his  heart  to  the  antique  style.  His  idea  of  a  *'  Lover's  walk"  was  in 
the  true  old  feeling,  with  «  assignation  seats  with  proper  mottoes,  urns 
to  faithful  lovers,  trophies,  garlands,  &c."  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
ou^t  to  have  known  better,  has  ridiculed  what  he  did  not  understand 
4n  his  paper  on  the  tenanU  of  the  Leasowes.  I,  for  one,  agree  per-  * 
liectly  with  Mr.  Truepenny,  the  button-maker,  when  he  employed  Us 
shears  to  some  purpose,  and  clipped  the  hedges;  nor  do  I  altogether 
dissent  from  the  sea  captain's  taste,  *<  in  making  Chinese  templeaaad 
cage- work  summer-houses."  In  a  modern  gar&n,  I  am  sure»  una  may 
walk  for  ever  without  a  possibility  of  resting  oneselll 

But  hitherto  I  have  been  writing  about  what  many  of  yaur  readers, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  all  probability,  never  beheld ;  for  these  fine  M  placw 
are  disappearing;  year  after  year.  If  it  would  not  consaiie  teo  i 
apace,  I  would  describe  that  ever-venerated  Bcena  in  which  all  mj 
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liest  ftad  hapfiest  years  were  passed.  I  would  describe  the  avenue  or 
mossj  elms  whi^h  led  to  it,  its  many  regular  smooth -cropped  walks, 
the  square  pigeon-house  Tsure  appurtenance  to  an  ancient  mansion), 
and  more  than  all,  that  pleasant  south  alcove,  upon  whose  walls  the 
name  of  manv  a  kind  and  excellent  friend  was  registered;  yea,  an4 
viany  a  pencilled  rhyme  of  passing  sweetness.  However,  1  know  not, 
if  once  l  ventured  upon  this  theme,  where  I  should  conclude;  so  I  must 
content  myself  with  referring  allwhom  it  may  concern  to  the  Memoirs 
of  that  true  Sylvanus,  John  Evelyn,  for  a  bond  fide  plan  of  an  ancient 
garden;  and  to  my  Lord  iBacon's  Essay  on  Gardens,  if  they  wish  to 
tee  the  heetu-ideal  of  such  a  place:— the  description  of  his  garden  is 
ouite  poetical.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beautiful  passa^  than  the 
nillowtQg,  unless  it  be  perchance  the  Duke's  first  speech  m  Twelfth 
Niriit?  it  would  almost  persuade  one  that  the  heart  which  conceived 
4fam  thoughts  could  know  no  wickedness:-—**  And  because  the  breath 
•f  flowers  is  farre  sweeter  in  the  aire  {where  it  eomes  nwi  goes  like  the 
tffwrUingofmusicke)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit 
for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  which 
doe  best  peifume  the  airel" 

I  always  envy  what  Cowper  calls  **  the  occupations  of  a  retired  genr 
tleman  in  his  garden."  Most  certainly,  a  ^rdener  is  a  happy  man. 
He  18  a  labourer  in  the  primitive  trade.  His  is  not  an  occupation  of 
mere  dailj^drod^erv,  like  the  wretched  mechanic's,  whose  labours  pass 
tbronrii  his  rapid  hands,  and  are  seen  no  more«  He  has  a  family 
aroura  hi|n,  fair,,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  whose  srowth  and  welfare 
lie  watches  over  with  a  parent's  love.  Helias  friends,  old  friends,  who 
have  long  been  his  faithful  companions.  For  the  many  members  of  his 
.vegetable  family  he  feels  all  the  varieties  of  human  sympathy.  The 
atoot  and  sturdy  oak  excites  his  veneration  and  respect;  he  honours  it 
fcr  its  bold  endurance  of  the  storms,  and  the  unyielding  hardiness  of 
its  frame.  The  graceful  Acacia  is  the  woman  of  the  grove.  But  chiefly 
over  bis  flowers  does  the  rapture  of  a  gardener's  heart  pour  itself  forth. 
He  is  their  father— to  him  they  owe  their  birth — he  has  fostered  and 
cherished  them— he  has  watched  their  crisp  leaves  bursting  from  the 
soil,  and  has  protected  their  tender  infancy  from  the  insect  and  the 
worm— he  is  attached  to  them  by  the  unknown  gratitude  which  they 
owe  him»  and  when  in  their  full  maturity  they  expand  into  their  sum- 
mer beauty,  and  pour  out  their  exquisite  perfume,  to  gaze  on  them, 
and  to  inhale  their  sweetness,  is  his  <<  exceeding  great  reward."  Un- 
like a  mortal  progeny,  in  them  the  hopes  which  he  has  formed,  are  sel- 
dom disappointed;  generation  succeeds  seneration,  each  fresh  and 
blooming  as  the  former.    Trust  me,  a  gardener  is  a  very  happy  man. 


(   dss    ) 
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By  a  most  sinsnlftr^rraligeniieiit^  the  day  in  which  a  Cluristian  bialMip 
BttflTered  martyrdom  1500  years  ago,  has  been  for  a  long  coarse  of  time 
commemorated  by  the  effusions  of  earthly  love  and  fancy.  Not  one  of 
the  saints^  days  in  our  calendar,  we  may  safely  say,  has  been  so  honour- 
ed by  the  Muses.  Little  dreamed  the  emperor  YalerianuSi  when  he 
mve  the  order  which  doomed  this  persecuted  individual  to  the  block, 
fliat  he  was  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  day  to  be  held  in  a  pleasant  me- 
mory by  youthful  swains  and  blushing  damsels^— a  day  in  whidi  the 
spint  of  mat'tyrdom  has  little  place,  unless  indeed  the  Muse  nmy  be 
dioomed  to  act  the  part  of  the  aeceased  saint,  which,  I  believe,  is  pret^ 
ty  often  the  case. 

The  day,  however,  and  its  occupation,  have  been  somehow  kNig  set- 
tled,,and  it  is  really  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  a  day  to  make  a  poet  fed 
himself  samthody*  The  little  children  crowd  about  him  in  full  depen- 
dence on  his  power  of  expressing  in  appropriate  language  their  baby- 
loves.  And  perhaps  some  full-grown  youtn,  of  greater  modesty  than 
ordinwrj,  whose  poetical  spirit  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  ardour  of 
his  passion,  may  put  in  his  claim  to  the  like  indul^nce.  It  is  even 
possible  that  tiie  discreet  poet  may  be  entrusted  with  secrets  of  yet 
more  overpowering  importance;  and  his  may  be  the  pleasant  lot  of 
touching  the  flinty  neart  of  some  yet  insensible  swain,  oy  affecting  re- 


with  him  a  hundred  secrets,  in  revealing  the  least  of  which  he  might 
bring  whole  armies  of  lads  and  lasses,  grave  fathers,  mothers  and  aunts, 
upon  him,  exulting^  however,  in  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  power  in 
alliance  with  him  which  will  effectually  enable  him  to  elude  discovery. 
If  he  be  of  a  malevolent  disposition,  it  mi^t,  perhaps,  eratify  him  to 
witness  the  torturing  anxiety  of  the  lover  for  whom  he  has  penned  a 
sonnet  (which  he  has  been  obli^d  to  transcribe  and  alter  at  least -a 
dozen  tiroes  before  it  was  sufficiently  tender)  under  the  uncertainty  of 
the  fair  one's  having  received  it  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  having  given  it  a 
favourable  reception.  And  if  it  should  happen  (such  things  have  hem) 
that  the  fair  one  herself,  ignorant  that  her  counsel  has  been  previously 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  should  call  in  his  d^d  and  require  him  to 
weave  an  appropriate  answer  to  his  own  rhymes,-— how  gratifying^  how 
pleasant  to  tne  vanity  of  the  man  and  the  poet ! 

Not  but  that  in  these  degenerate  days  he  feels  his  consequence 
greatly  diminished,  when  every  eighth  man  is  an  **  universal  eenius,'' 
when  people  are  not  content  with  being  their  own  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  barbers,  but  *<  every  man"  must  be  *'  his  own"  poet  too.  It  is  a 
certain  fact  (at  least  <*  we  have  the  best  authority"  for  so  stating)  that 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  boarding-schools  are  re^larly  taught 
to  make  verses;  and  it  would  be  a  great  shame  indeed  if  Yafentine's 
day  found  them  unfurnished  witii  appropriate  rhymes. 

As  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  in  my  time  I  have  penned  many  Valen- 
tines, and  after  my  reputation  was  established  have  been  orqjressioiMiZ- 
ly  consulted  on  many  more,  in  which  it  was  thought  a  little  criticism  if 
not  alteration  might  be  advisable,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  consider* 
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Mt  Block  of  original  poems  of  this  sort;  and  from  among  thcon  hare 
selected  a  few  which  some  of  your  readers  may,  porhhps,  mentally 
compare  to  the  addresses  of  love-sick  Troubaaours  to  their  ladies. 
Now  to  tell  the  whole  truth*  it  is  part  of  my  theory  on  the  subject  of 
Valentine  writing,  that  the  style  of  those  worthies  most  befits  compo* 
sitions  meet  for  an  admirer  to  oflfer  and  for  a  lady's  ear  to  listen  to ; 
and  I  am  for  considering  this  most  ancient  feast  as  a  faint  image  of 
those  principfes  of  gallantry  which  graced  the  southern  revelries  in  the 
bright  reign  of  love  and  song.  I  see  in  the  merry  circle  that  gathers 
on  this  happy  eve  many  faces  calculated  to  form  a  most  respectable 
Cour  d^amoutt  and  to  determine  perplexed  **  passages  oT  love/'  parti* 
cularly  those  of  other  people.  Ttie  sitting  is  not  held  sous  Pormel  to 
be  sure,  but  that  is  because  our  gala-day  is  in  February,  not  on  bright 
May -day,  whose  genial  influence  we  can  only  counterfeit  by  a  smiling 
fire.  Ine  poet  lauds  his  mistress  as  devoutly  and  delicately  ^  ana 
though  the  chill  of  the  season  sometimes  operates  unfavourably  on  the 
ardour  of  his  fancy,  yet  he  sing^  with  greater  freedom  from  our  throw- 
iiiffaround  him  a  veil  of  conventional  incognito,  while  we  still  leave  him 
suflnciently  unmasked  to  receive,  sooner  or  later,  the  smile  of  his  mis- 
tress,*-a  reward  quite  as  great  as  any  golden  violet  awarded  by  the 
academy  of  the  Gai  Saber.  ' 

To  return  to  my  subject:— ^Let  me'not  forfeit  my  claim  to  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  young  ladies  and  eentlemen  of  the  pre$ent  day,— «  con* 
fidence  of  which  I  am  exceedingly  jealous.  I  can  assure  them,  tibat  of 
the  pieces  I  send  you  there  is  not  one  which  will  now  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  single  individual.  I  have  so  carefully  selected  them,  that  T  may 
venture  to  subjoin  critical  remarks,  which  once  I  dared  not  have  ut- 
tered to  the  winds.  Yet  to  my  mind  each  poem  brings  a  crowd  of  re- 
collections, which  no  doubt  greatly  heightens  its  interest  as  I  tran- 
scribe; I  wish  my  readers  could  follow  me  in  those  feelings.  The  first 
I  shall  send  you  is  pretty,  yet  it  is  a  little  babyish  or  so ;  and  I  should 
suspect  it  to  DC  written  by  a  young  lady  on/y/ust  sixteen,  from  the  ju- 
venility of  the  expressions  and  the  clink  of  the  verse. 

it  IS  the  boor  of  mondng^B  primes 

The  yoanm  day  of  the  yaur. 
The  day  of  dbyt  befiire  iSkt  time 

When  bric^ter  hopes  amiear. 
It  is  the  ttme  of  eariy  Igye  . 

When  aona  but  fiuntly  shine ; 
It  is  the  dajf  all  daysabove.  - 

Hie  sweet  St  Valentine! 
• 
The  cold  snows  on  the  meadpws  lie, 

And  not  a  leaf  is  green, 
Yethere  ai^  there  in  yonder  sky 

A  giea^i  of  light  is  qeen. 
So  Love^  young  Love,  'mid  stonns  and  snow 

Darts  forth  a  light  divine  ; 
So  darker  days^e  brightness  diow 

Ofthine^SlValenttne! 

Th^  next  is  from  a  snntleman  of  course,  and  is  much  mora  indie 
Troubadour  style ;  yet  1  should  greatly  doubt  whether  the  lady  who 
received  tide  Imd  any  just  grounds  for  reliance  on  her  knrer'k  ameority. 
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|t  is  too  laboured  md  lofty  to  be  the  offspring  of  real  iMU»um;  ui4 
was,  I  believe,  written  by  a  person  who  thought  more  or  himself  tbaii 
of  his  mistress. 

My  love  is  lovely  in  her  smile  of  tigbt, —  **' 

Beautiiul  smile !  that^iike  the  sun  in  May, 

Bfakes  the  sweet  landscape  look  more  purely  bright— 
lig^t,  frolic  spirits,  innocently  gay, 
Wait  on  her  steps,  send  chase  my  cares  away.         * 

My  loye  is  lovely  in  her  awful  frown. 

Dashing  the  intoxicating  cup  from  me, 
Which  else  my  thought  too  soon  had  deem'd  my  own. 

And  in  her  high  auid  matchless  dignity. 

Quelling  each  glance  too  passionately  free. 

But  loveliest  is  my  love,  when  spirit  shaken 

By  years  of  patient,  meek  humility, 
One  softer  thought  will  in  her  breast  awaken, 

And  down  there  steals  a  tear  of  sympathy, — 

Ah  happy  he  whose  love  that  tear  shall  diy ! 

So  the  relenting  snows,  long  bound  by  frost. 
In  noontide  beams  their  apathy  resign. 

Free  and  unchecked,  no  more  their  motion  cross'd. 
Melting  and  ming'ling  hasten  to  combine- 
So  nungled  be  our  hearts,  sweet  Valentin^ ! 

The  next  is  of  so  threatening  a  kind  that  I  think  I  have  understood 
the  poor  wight,  who  with  a  mixture  of  feigned  bravery  and  real  cowar- 
dice, penned  i^  and  who  well  knowing  that  his  mistress  suspected  him, 
did  not  venture  to  appear  before  her  till  the  month  of  May  following. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  break  mj  pledge  of  secrecy  when  i 
hint  he  was  ?ery  favourably  received,  consiaering  the  offence  giTen. 

I  must  righH-lbr  thy  joy  is  my  sadness; 
I  must  weep— 4br  my  grief  is  thy  gladness; 
And  mourn— for  thy  rovth  is  in  mourning. 
O'er  vanish'd  hopes^  never  retunung; — 
Yet,  lady,  bethinK  thee,  mv  sorrow 
Thus  nobly  begotten  may  borrow 
A  grandeur,  a  deathless  renown, 
Unpeiishing,  bright  as  thane  own : 
Then  smile,  or  immortal  shaU  be 
The  frown  now  impending  o'er  me. 
Smile,  ladv ;  thy  beauty  sbaU  fail  thee. 
No  more  shaU  its  radiance  avail  thee. 
If  the  wrath  of  the  Poet  assul  thee. 
Smile,  proud  one !  or  tremble  before  me,—* 
To  rapture  si^  blessing  restdre  me, 
Or,  throned  on  the  seat  of  the  scorning, 
1*11  place  thee,  the  fickle  one's  warning— 
*  And  maidens  shaU  see,  and  beware 
Of  the  bitter  revenge  of  despair! 

The  next  is  from  a  poor  melancholy  witling,  who  really  loved  love, 
because  it  added  to  his  stock  of  romantic  musings.,  If  nis  lady  hed 
smiled  upon  him,  it  would  infallibly  have  broken  the  charm,  and  his 
kei^  also»  But  firom  this  catastrophe  he  was  hapfuly  deUvei«d.  He 
has  BOt  unaptly  portrayed  his  feelings  in  these  bnes,  and  therefiwra  I 
select  tkem  from  eaawg  a  do^n  m«re  app^riate  to  the  occasion. 
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Poor  PrimrcMe  \  that  through  covering  snow 

Peep'st  forth  the  morn  to  greet, 
Whv  nurer  than  the  Rose  art  thou  ? 

Than  lummer  flowers  more  sweet  f 
Jffhjf,  ask'st  thou  ?    Doth  not  Nature  still 

In  man  thus  wayward  prove  f 
Must  she  not  chaige  the  cup  with  ill 

Ere  avght  he  find»  to  love  f 

And  has  not  Love,  bv  fortune's  blast, 

fi^  storms,  by  perils  tried, 
Andmoee  than  conqueror  pioved,— at  last 

'Ifid  smiles  and  sunshine  died  ? 
Tes !  thou  that  liv'st*  on  Hope,  believe 

That  Hope  is  man's  true  olisa— 
No  brighter  Joy  hath  Heaven  to  give. 

No  nurer  flower  than  this. 

It  i$  said  tiiat  the  sweet  air  of  <'  Rousse&u^s  Dream,"  to  which  all  our 
poets,  now-a-dajs,  hate  a  song,  was  first  imported  into  this  country 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  that  the  first  English  words  ever  written  to 
it  were  in  the  form  of  a  serenade  from  a  lover  to  his  betrothed  on  the 
morning  of  Valentine's  day.  If  this  be  true,  my  readers  will,  no  doub^ 
thank  me  for  laying  before  them  a  copy  of  these  lines. 

Health  to  thee,  mine  own  sweet  lady ! 

Ueahh  andblessine,  first  and  last! 
Now  mav  Heaven,  au  bounteous,  aid  me. 

Round  thy  path  new  spells  to  cast. 
Blessed  be  thine  early  jnoming! 

Blessed  be  thine  evemng  ctosel 
Blcss'd  thy  going  and  returning. 

Summer  hours,  and  winter  snows. 

Not  to  thee,  sH  undeceiving. 

Pure  of  q>irit,  frank  of  hnit, 
Shall  the  Muse,  her  fictions  weaving. 

Act  the  faithless  flatterer's  parL 
Win  and  wear  thy  prize,  sweet  lady ! 

Fkith  as  true,  as  pure  as  tlnne  i 
Love  and  service  ever  ready 

From  thy  well-known  Yalentuie.  B. 
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My  nund  wss  Uke  a  rurged  soil  that  lay 
With  thick  and  cloudy  darkness  overspread. 
Which  chilling  skies  and  iron  seasons  made 
A  sterile  waste,  with  their  ungentle  sway. 

Warm'd  in  the  light  of  Beantys  ffenial  ray. 
Us  icy  bands  were  loosed,  its  ngour  fled. 
And  many  a  budding  flow'ret  rear'd  its  head. 

As  blooma  ttie  meadow  in  tl^  piime^if  May. 

Then  came  Love's  gentle  summer  breath,  to  form 
Flowers  into  fruit :  and  soon  his  fostering  ewe 
Had  to  agolden  autumn  led  the  way  ^^  - 

But  ah!  fellJealousy's  untimely  storm 
Stnr'd  by  vay  lovely  foe,  soon  fill'd  the  air. 
And  swept  the  httvest  of  my  Iwpaa  away. 


(   2sa  > 
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(  ConcluMtfrmn  page  178.) 

According  to  my  promise  I  wont  to  dine  with  Voltaire  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  met  the  Duke  de  Villars.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
Geneva  to  consult  the  celebrated  physician  Tronchin,  who  had  some 
years  before  saved  his  life«  I  said  very  little  during  dinner,  but  after- 
wards Voltaire  entered  into  a  conversation  with  me  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  Venice;  he  Icnew  that  I-  was  dissatisfied  with  the  government; 
I  nevertheless  disappointed  his  expectations.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  that  no  country  in  the  world  enjoyed  greater  liberty  than 
Venice.  Perceiving  the  sobject  was  not  agreeable  to  me,  he  took  me 
aside,  and  went  witn  me  into  his  garden,  of  which  he  styled  himself 
tiie  creator*  When  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  a  Icmg  avenue,  close 
to  a  rnnnine  water,  **  This,"  said  he,  <'  is  the  Qhone^  which  I  send  to 
France."  He  at  the  same  time  directed  my  attention  to  the  beautiful 
prospect  he  had  of  Geneva  and  Mont  Blanc. 

He  afterwards  be^an  a  conversation  upon  Italian  literature,  and 
evinced  great  ingenuity  and  much  learning;  but  his  conclusions  were 

Snerally  erroneous:  I  however  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion, 
e  disagreed  with  me  on  Homer,  Dante,  and  Petrarch.  His  jnagment 
Iff  the  works  of  these  great  men  is  well  known.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  writing  exactly  as  objects  represented  themselves  to  his  own 
mind,  and  this  has  gjceatly  injured  him  in  the  public  opinion.  I  con* 
tented  myself  with  merely  replying,*  that  if  these  great  men  had  not 
really  deserved  the  admiration  of  allwho  had  studied  them,  they  would 
not  have  acquired  the  high  reputation  which  they  still  maintained. 

The  Duke  de  Villars,  and  the  celebrated  Tronchin,  had  in  the  mean 
time  joined  us  again. 

Tronchin  was  tall,  well  formed,  obliging,  eloquent  without  being 
talkative,  a  profound  naturalist,  a  roan  of  ^nius,  and,  as  a  physician,  a 
favourite  pu pil  of  Boerhaave.  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  talkative- 
ness and  quackery  of  the  inferior  class  of  his  profession.  He  expected 
the  cure  pf  his  patients  chiefly  from  a  proper  regimen ;  but  to  deter- 
mine this,  a  man  must  be  an  accurate  and  philosophical  observer. 

The  exterior  of  the  Duke  de  Villars,  tnen  governor  of  Provence, 
attracted  my  principal  attention.  When  I  contemplated  his  fijgure  and 
demeanour,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age  in  men's 
clothes,  who,  though  now  lean,  8hrunk,4Lnd  feeble,  might  have  been 
handsome  in  her  youth.  His  copper^oloured  cheeks  were  painted  with 
reuse,  his  H|»s  with  carmine,  his  eye-brows  black,  and  he  had  artificial 
teeth  and  hair.  A  well -scented  pomatum  kept  the  curls  close  to  his 
head,  and  a  large  nosegay,  fixed  in  the  uppermost  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  reached  to  his  chin.  He  affected  the  amiable  man  in  every  thing, 
and  spoke  so  affectedly  and  lispingly,  that  it  was  difficalt  to  under- 
stand nim.  He  was,  in  other  respects,  polite  and  condescending,  but 
all  his  manners  were  of  the  taste  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Regency, 

I  accompanied  Voltaire  into  his  sleeping-room,  where  he  changed 
his  wig,  and  the  little  cap  he  used  to  wear  under  it  as  a  preservative 
against  rheumatism.  On  his  writing-table  lay  several  Italian  poets,  and 
anlong  others,  the  **  La  Seochia  renita"  of  Tassoni.  **  This,"  said  he» 
««is  tfe  only  tragt-comic  poem  Italy  posseaaes.    Tassoni  was  a  monk, 
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and  united  with  learning  a  taste  for  the  belles-lettres*    As  a^poet  he 
is  not  without  genius." 

C  "  His  talent  as  a  poet,  I  uill  not  dispute,  but  I  will  not  allow  that  he  was  a 
learned  man.  He  dended  the  system  or  Copernicus,  and  maintained  that  neither 
the  theoiy  of  the  moon's  phases,  nor  that  of  the  ectipses,  could  be  established 
upon  it.** 

F.  **  Where  has  he  made  so  foolish  an  assertion  ?'* 

C  "*  In  his  *  Disconi  Academici.' " 

V.  **  I  do  not  possess  them,  but  I  wiU  procure  them." 

Voltaire  then  wrote  down  the  title,  and  continued, 

r.  *«  Yet  Tassoni  severely  censures  your  Petrarch,  and  I  conceive  justly." 
C,  *'  This  has  done  as  little  honour  to  his  scientific  mind  and  taste,  as  it  has  to 
thatofMuratori." 

F.  •*  There  he  is ! — ^you  will  sutely  acknowledge  his  profound  erudition." 
C.  ••Estubipeccat." 

Voltaire  now  took  me  into  a  room  and  showed  me  a  number  of  par- 
cels, amounting  perhaps  to  a  hundred.  **  This,"  said  he, ''  is  m>  cor- 
respondence. You  see. here  nearly  fifty  thousand  letters,  which  I  have 
answered." 

C  **  Do  you  keep  copies  of  your  answers  ?" 

F.  **  Of  a  great  many  of  them.    I  keep  an  amanuensis  for  that  purpose." 
C  •*  I  know  booksellers  who  would  pve  you  a  high  price  for  these  treasures." 
V.  '*  Be  on  your  guard  with  the  bookseners,  shoiSld  you  ever  publish  a  work ; 
but  perhaps  you  have  already  published  something  ?*' 
C.  **  I  will  begin  when  I  am  older." 

I  then  quoted  a  macaronio  strophe  from  Merlin  Cocci.* 

F.  ''What  is  that?" 

C.  "  A  strophe  of  a  celebrated  poem  of  twenty-four  cantos." 

F.  « Celebrated?" 

C.  **  At  least  deserving  to  be  so,  which  is  still  more.  But  to  enjoy  it,  one  must 
be  master  of  the  dialect  of  Mantua." 

F.  Oh !  I  shall  understand  it :  pray  procure  it  fiw  me." 

C.  To-morrow  I  shaU  have  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  you,  and  of  begging 
your  acceptance  of  it" 

F.  You  will  oblige  me  much," 

We  were  now  called  to  join  the  company^ and  two  hours  passed  away 
in  social  conversation.  The  great  poet  shone  and  entertained  the  whole 
circle.  He  was  constantly  applauded,  although  his  satires  were  some- 
times very  severe.  He  always  laughed  at  them  himself,  and  most  of 
the  company  joined  him.  It  was  impossible  to  keq)  a  better  house  than 
Voltaire  didf.  In  fact  he  was  the  only  person  who  save  a  good  dinner. 
He  was  then  sixty  -six  years  of  aee,  and  had  an  annual  income  of  1 25,000 
livres.  Those  who  assert  that  he  became  rich  by  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  the  booksellers  are  mistaken.  The  booksellers,  on  the 
contrary,  acted  unfairly  towards  him,  except  only  the  Cramers.t  whose 
fortune  -he  made.  He  gave  them  his  works  as  a  present,  and  thus  pro- 
moted their  circulation.  During  my  stay  with  him,  he  sent  them  his 
**  Princess  of  Babylon,"  a  charming  tale»  which  he  wrote  in  three  days. 

.  *  A  kind  of  burlesque  poetry  of  the  Italians,  intenpersed  with  popular  ezpKf* 
nons^  to  whidi  I^n  or  other  foreign  terminations  are  given, 
t  At  Amsterdam. 
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The  next  daj  I  sent  Voltaire  an  epistle  in  blank  verse,  which  cost 
me  more  trouble  dian  if  I  had  written  it  in  rhyme.  I  at  the  same 
time  enclosed  to  him  the  poem  of  Theophilus  Folingo,  which  was  yfrouf. 
I  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  not  please  him.  Voltaire  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  dinner ;  but  the  presence  of  Madame  Denis 
was  a  sufficient  compensation.  She  had  read  much,  and  to  a  refined 
taste  she  joined  a  soundjudgraent,  without  being  arrogant.  She  greatlv 
admired  Frederic  II.  Voltaire  entered  the  room  about  five  o'clocL 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand.    Addressing  me, 

r.  **  Do  you  know  the.  senator  Marquis  Albergati  Capocelli,  of  Bologna,  and  the 
Count  Panidisi  ?" 

C.  *<I  know  Paractisi :  and  by  report  and  his  reputation,  I  know  Albergati :  hc^ 
however,  is  not  a  senator :  he  is  only  a  member  of '  the  Forty*  ot'  Bologna,  of  which 
there  are  fifty!" 

F.  •<  Bless  me !  You  tell  me  a  riddle !" 

C.  •'  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

v.  *<No!  but  he  announces  that  he  sends  me  the  dramatic  works  of  Ck>ldonj, 
Bologna  sausages,  and  a  translation  of  my  Tancred.   He  intends  to  pay  me  aviaiL" 

C.  ••  He  win  not  come.    He  is  too  wise  for  that." 

F.  **  Too  wise !  How  so  ?  But  certainly  it  is  a  folly  to  visit  me  !" 

C  '*  For  Albergati,  it  certainly  is.  He  well  knows  how  much  he  must  loee  by 
it.  At  present  he  deceives  himself,  and  he  reioices  in  the  high  opinion  which  he 
thinks  you  have  of  him.  But  if  he  visits  you,  he  may  be  sure  you  wiU  be  able  to 
judge  of  his  abilities  with  accuracy,  and  then  farewell  illusion.  He  is  otherwise  a 
gallant  cavalier,  who  spends  his  six  thousand  ducats  a  year ;  but  he  has  the  theatri- 
cal mania.  He  is  a  ^ood  actor,  and  has  written  some  comedies  in  prose,  but  they 
make  nobody  laugh." 

V,  **  Your  recommendation  of  him  is  good.  But  as  to  his  being  one  of '  the  forty,' 
of  which  there  are  fifty !  How  is  this  to  be  understood?" 

C.  **  Just  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  understood,  that  in  Basil  it  is  noon  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

F.  *<  I  understand  you :  in  the  same  way  as  your  senate  often  connsts  of  fifteen 
members." 

C.  "  Yes;  but  with  the  damned  forty  in  Bologna  it  has  another  meaning." 

V,  •«  Why  do  you  call  tiiem  damned  ?" 

C.  «*  They  are  not  subject  to  the  fiscus.  They  therefore  commit  all  crimes  for 
which  they  have  an  inclination,  and  then  leave  the  country,  that  they  may  spend 
their  income  without  being  disturbed." 

F.  *<  That  is  not  a  damnation  :  it  is  a  redemption. — ^But  to  return  to  our  former 
subject;  Albergati  is  certainly  a  learned  man-" 

t;.  **  He  knows  his  native  language  and  writes  well ;  but  he  tires  his  readers,  for 
he  is  too  fond  of  hearing  himself.    Conciseness  is  entirely  foreign  to  him,  and  he 
has  but  little  genius." 
•  F.  «*  He  is  an  actor,  you  say  ?" 

C.  «  An  excellent  one,  when  he  performs  his  own  pieces,  and  when  he  plays  the 
parts  of  lovers." 

F.  « Is  he  handsome?" 

C.  «  On  the  stage  he  is,  but  not  when  seen  near.    He  has  an  unmeamng  face." 

F.  **  But  his  pieces  please." 

C.  **  By  no  means.    If  they  were  understood,  they  would  be  hissed." 

F.  •«  What  do  you  think  of  Goldoni  ?" 

C.  •«  He  is  our  Moliere." 

F,  «« Why  does  he  call  himself  the  poet  to  the  Duke  of  Panna?" 

C.  <*  Because  he  delights  m  a  title.  The  duke  does  not  know  any  thing  of  it 
For  the  same  reason  he  calls  himself  an  advocate ;  because  it  is  in  his  power  to  be- 
come one.  He  is  a  good  writer  of  comedy,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  lum. 
All  Venice  knows  that  I  am  his  friend.  He  never  shines  in  company :  he  is  ex- 
tremely tiresome,  and  as  soft  as  a  penny-roll." 

F.  **  Exactly  in  the  same  sense  they  have  written  to  me  concerning  him. 
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They  si^  also  that  lie  is  poor,  and  has  left  Venice.  This  will  be  injurious  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatre,  at  which  his  pieces  are  performed." 

C.  **  It  was  proposed  to  give  him  a  pension,  but  the  proposition  was  overruled : 
they  think,  that  if  a  pension  is  allowed  him,  he  will  cease  to  write." 

F.  **  Homer  was  also  denied  a  pension,  from  a  fear  lest  aU  blind  persons  should 
demand  a  pension." 

The  day  passed  cheerfully  away.  Voltaire  thanked  ine  for  my 
Macaronicon,  and  promised  to  read  it.  He  then  showed  me  a  Jesuit, 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service.  "  His  name,"  said  he,  **  is  Adam ; 
bat  he  is  not  the  first  man."  I  was  informed  he  used  to  play  at  tric- 
trac with  him,  and  whenever  Voltaire  lost,  he  flung  the  dice-box  and 
dice  at  the  Jesuit's  head. 

The  day  before  my  departure  had  now. arrived;  I  was  once  more  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  this  great  man,  but  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  himself  to  me  also  as  overbearing,  sarcastic,  ana  severe. 

He  said  during  dinner,  that  he  certainly  feU  obliged  to  me  for  the 
present  I  had  made  him  of  Merlin  Cocci,  doubtless  with  the  best  in- 
tention, but  that  he  could  not  thank  me  for  the  encomiums  that  accom- 
rmied  it,  for  he  had  thrown  away  four  hours  in  reading  its  stupidities, 
was  quite' amazed ;  but  I  suppressed  my  feelings,  and  calmly  re- 
plied, "  If  ever  you  should  read  it  again,  you  win,  perhaps,  honour 
the  author  wiUi  a  better  eulogy  than  mine.  You  have  had  repeated 
instances  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  first  perusal  to  enable  a  person  to 
jodge  accurately  of  an  author's  abilities." 

F,  *<That  is  true :  but  notwithstanding  I  give  up  your  Merlin,  I  have  placed  it 

at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle  of  Chapelain." 

C.  «That  too  has  bad  verses;  and  yet  it  pieces  all  connoisseurs." 

F.  *'  The  Pucelle  is  a  good  poem :  Chupehdn  was  a  poet.    His  talents  have  not 

escaped  my  observation." 

My  declaration,  I  imagine,  irritated  Voltaire,  and  indeed  I  might 
have  expected  it,  after  he  told  me  that  he  had  placed  Merlin's  Maca- 
ronicon  at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle.  I  ha^d  heard  of  an  indecent  poem 
of  that  name  being  in  circulation,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author.  His  denial,  however,  made  me  think  he  would  suppress  his 
displeasure  at  my  remarks ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  opposea  me  with 
much  warmth  and  peevishness.  I  also  became  peevish.  "  Chapelain," 
said  I,  "  has  the  merit  of  having  made  his  subject  agreeable,  without 
courting  the  applause  of  his  readers  by  indecencies  and  biau>hemies. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  preceptor.  Monsieur  de  Crebillon." 

r.  **  You  have  named  an  able  judge ;  but  may  I  ask,  what  my  colleague  Crebil- 
Ion  taught  you  ?*' 

C.  **  He  taught  me  to  speak  French  in  less  than  two  ^ean ;  and  from  motives  of 
gratitude  I  translated  his  Radamist  into  Italian  Alexand^nes.  I  am  the  first  Italian 
who  has  attempted  this  measure  in  our  language." 

F.  **  Pardon  me :  the  first  was  my  friend  Pet^r  Jacob  Martelli."^ 

C  <<  Rather  pardon  yourself." 

r.  **  But  I  have  his  works,  that  were  printed  at  Bologni^  in  my  house^" 

C.  *<  Verses  of  fourteen  syllables  you  may  have,  but  without  alternate  male  and 
female  rhyme.  The  good  man,  nevertheless,  really  thought  he  had  composed 
Alexuidrines.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  preface.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
x«adit." 

F.  <<8ir,  I  have  a  rage  for  reading  prefaces.    MarteUi  proves  that  his  venes 

^  aoand  to  an  Italian  ear  exactly  as  die  Alexandrines  do  to  a  French  ear." 
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C.  "  He  has  been  greatly  inistaken,  and  vou  yourself  fthall  judge.  Your  male 
verse  has  only  twelve  syllable^,  and  the  female  thirteen.  All  the  verses  of  Martelli 
have  fourteen^  except  those  which  terminate  with  a  long  syllable,  which,  as  yoU 
know,  at  ihe  concliimon  is  always  considered  as  equivalent  to  two.  Now  you  will 
observe,  that  HartelUhas  always  seven  feet  in  the  nrst  line ;  while  the  Alezandriiie 
of  the  French  cont^ns  but  six  feet.  Consequently  your  fnend  Martelli  was  either 
deaf,  or  had  an  incorrect  ear." 

V.  •'  Do  you  then  observe  all  our  niles  in  your  Alexandrine  verde  ?*' 

C.  *'  All :  but  it  costs  us  great  trouble,  for  most  of  our  words  terminate  with 
a  short  syllable." 

F.  "  And  what  effect  has  your  new  measure  produced?" 

C.  "It  displeased;  and  for  this  reason,  no  one  understood  how  to  recite  my 
verses.  However,  when  I  read  them  myself  in  private  circles,  I  was  always  ap- 
plauded." 

V.  **  Do  you  remember  some  passages  of  vour  Radamist?" 

C. ."  As  many  ae  you  would  like  to  hear." 

I  then  recited  to  him  the  same  passage,  which,  ten  years  before,  I 
had  repeated  to  Crebillon  in  blanlc  verse ;  and  it  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  on  him.  .  He  declared  that  he  did  not  observe  any  effort  on 
mj  part,  and  this  was  certainly  the  best  commendation  he  could  give. 
Hie  then  recited  to  me  a  |>assage  from  his  Tancred,  which  at  that  time 
had  not  been  published:  it  has  since  been  justly  considered  as  a  mas- 
ter-piece. 

We  should  have  parted  good  friends,  but  I  unfortunately  quoted  a 
passage  of  Hora(;e,  to  say  something  flattering  to  Voltaire. 

y.  "  Horace  was  a  great  teacher  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  rules  which  he  has 
given  us  will  never  become  obsolete." 

C.  ^  One  of  his  rules  you  neglect,  and  only  one,  but  you  do  it  as  becomes  a  great 
man." 

F.  "Which  is  it?" 

C.  "  You  do  not  write  contentus  pauch  Uctorihu." 

F.  **  If  Horace  had  had  to  contend  with  superstition,  he  would,  like  myself  have 
written  for  the  whole  world." 

C.  **  I  beUeve  you  might  spare  yourself  tlie  trouble  of  this  contest;  for  you  will 
never  succeed  in  extirpating  superstition.  And  if  you  were  to  succeed,  pray  what 
would  you  substitute  for  it  ?" 

F.  '*  1  admire  that :  when  I  deliver  the  world  from  a  monster  which  devours  it, 
I  am  asked,  what  I  will  put  in  its  place !" 

C  **  But  superstition  does  not  devour  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  world  wants 
it." 

F.  *'l  love  mankind!  I  wish  to  see  them  as  happy  as  myself,  and  free.  But 
freedom  and  superstition  can  never  agree.  Where  do  you  find  that  slavery  ren- 
ders a  natit)n  happy  ?" 

C.  **  Would  you  then  see  the  people  possessed  of  sovereignty  ?" 

F.  «'  God  forbid !  Only  one  must  rule."     * 

C.  "Then  superstition  is  necessary;  for  without  it  the  people  will  not  obey  the 
monarch." 

F.  "  Let  me  hear  nothing  of  monarchy.  This  word  reminds  me  of  despotism 
which  I  hate  as  much  as  slavery." 

C  "  But  what  do  you  then  desire  ? — ^If  only  one  id  to  rule,  I  cannot  view  him  in 
any  other  character  Uian  that  of  a  monarch." 

F.  "  I  would  have  him  to  rule  over  a  free  people,  and  then  he  will  be  their  head, 
without  our  calling  him  monarch ;  for  he  could  not  then  act  arbitrarily." 

C.  "  But  Addison  says,  that  such  a  monarch,  such  a  chief,  cannot  in  reality  be 
found.  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Hobbes.  Of  two  evils  we  must  choose  the  least 
A  people  witliout  superstition  will  become  philosophers,  and  philosophers  will 
not  obey.  To  be  happy,  a  people  must  be  kept  m  subjection,  in  restraint,  in 
chains." 
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r.  "  If  vou  had  read  my  writings,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  have  proved  super- 
stition to  be  the  g^atest  enemy  to  Kings.'' 

C.  '*  1  have  read  and  studied  your  writing  repeatedly,  and  never  more  assidu- 
ously than  when  I  difTered  from  you  in  opinion.  Your  predominant  passion  is  love 
for  the  human  race.  Est  ubi  peccaa.  It  makes  you  blind.  Love  mankind,  but 
love  them  as  they  are.  They  are  not  susceptible  of  the  benefit  you  intend  for  them. 
If  they  followed  your  advice,  they  would  only  become  unhappy  and  wicked.  Leave 
them,  therefore,  the  monster  that  devours  them.  It  is  dear  to  them.  I  never  laugh- 
ed more  than  when  I  read  that  Don  Qiuxotte  found  himself  in  the  g^atest  per- 
plexity how  he  should  defend  himself  against  the  galley-slaves,  whom,  out  of  gene- 
rosity, he  had  liberated." 

F.  «*  Do  you  feel  yourself  free  at  Venice  ?" 

C,  **  As  free  as  we  can  be  under  an  aristocratic  govemmeot.  We  do  not  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  England :  but  we  are  contented.  My  imprisonment,  for  instance, 
of  which  you  have  heard,  was  certainly  a  violent  measure ;  but  I  knew  I  had  abused 
jny  liberty,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  could  not  help  approving  of  my  arrest, 
although  the  kgal  formalities  had  been  omitted." 

V,  •*  If  that  be  the  Case,  nobody  is  free  in  Venice." 

C  <*  Perhaps  so.  But  ygu  will  confess  that  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  to  think 
oneself  free." 

F.  *^  I  do  not  immediately  grant  this.  Even  the  members  of  your  aristocracy  are 
not  frte.    They  cannot,  for  example,  go  abroad  without  permission." 

C.  <*  The  law,  which  prevents  them,  was  made  by  themselves.  It  was  intended 
to  uphold  their  sovereig^tv.  Would  you  say  the  citizen  of  Bern  is  not  free,  be- 
cause he  is  bound  by  regulations  of  expense.  He  has  himself  assisted  in  forming 
these  laws." 

Voltaire  wishing  to  change  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  asked 
me,  whence  I  came  ? 

C.  "  From  Roches.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  had  I  left  Switzerland 
without  having  seen  the  celebrated  Haller.  It  has  ever  been  a  feast  to  me  to  pay 
my  homage  to  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  you  have  now  furnished  the  sca- 
nning." 

V.  *<  Tou  must  have  been  pleased  with  Monsieur  de  Haller." 
C.  « I  spent  three  delightful  days  with  him." 
V,  **l  congratulate  you.    He  is  a  man  to  whom  we  must  bow." 
C,  **l  think  so  too.    You  render  him  justice.    I  lament  that  he  did  not  exercise 
equal  justice  towazds  you." 

V.  «<Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  He  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  I  think  well  of  him.  Very  possi- 
bly we  are  both  mistaken." 

We  all  applauded  this  answer.  Its  chief  ?alue  consisted  in  its 
promptness* 

We  now  concluded  our  conversation  on  literary  subjects:  and  I  re- 
mained silent  as  long  as  Voltaire  continued  with  the  company.  I  then 
{mid  my  respects  to  Madame' Denis,  offering  to  execute  any  commis- 
sions sne  might  have  for  Rome,  and  prepared  for  my  departure,  not 
without  self-satisfaction  at  my  last  combat  with  this  athletic  champion ; 
but  also  with  some  portion  of  chafi;rin,  which,  for  ten  years,  made  me 
a  severe  judge  of  all  that  I  read,  Doth  old  and  new,  from  the  pen  of 
this  great  man. 
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On  MUton^s  SanneU. 
The  great  object  of  the  Sonnet  seems  to  be,  to  express  in  musical 
numbers,  and  as  it  were  with  undivided  breath,  some  occasional  thought 
or  personal  feeling,  *'  some  fee-erief  due  to  the  poet's  breast"  ft  is  a 
sigh  uttered  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  an  involuntary  aspiration 
bom  and  djins  in  the  same  moment.  I  have  alwajs  been  fond  of  Mil- 
ton's Sonnets  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  more  of  this  personal  and 
internal  character  than  any  others ;  and  they  acquire  a  double  value 
when  we  consider  .that  they  come  from  the  pen  of  the  loftiest  of  our 
poets.  Compared  with  Paradise  Lost,  they  are  like  tender  flowers 
that  adorn  the  base  of  some  proud  column  or  stately  temple.  The 
author  in  the  one  could  work  nimself  up  with  unabated  fortitude  "  to 
the  height  of  his.  great  argument;"  but  in  the  other  he  has  shown  that 
he  could  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  .after  the  lightning  and 
the  thunder-bolt  of  his  pen,  lets  fall  some  drops  of  natural  pity  over 
hapless  infirmity,  mingling  strains  with  the  nightingale's,  <*most  musi- 
cal, most  melancholy."  The  immortal  poet  pours  his  mortal  sorrows 
into  our  breasts,  andf  a  tear  falls  from  his  sightless  orbs  on  the  friendly 
hand  he  presses.  The  Sonnets  are  a  kind  of  pensive  record  of  past 
achievements,  loves,  and  friendships,  and  a  noble  eidiortation  to  him- 
self to  bear  up  with  cheerful  hope  and  confidence  to  the  last.  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  more  quaint  and  humorous  character;  but  I  speak  of 
those  only,  which  are  intended  to  be  serious  and  pathetical. — ^I  do  not 
know  indeed  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  first  effusions  of 
this  sort  of  natural  and  personal  sentiment  in  the  language.  Drum- 
mond's  ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted,  were  they  formed  less  closely  on 
the  model  of  retrarch's,  so  as  to  be  often  little  more  than  translations 
of  the  Italian  poet.  But  Milton's  Sonnets  are  truly  his  own  in  allusion, 
thought,  and  versification.  Those  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  a 
great  transgressor  in  his  way,  turn  sufficiently  on  himself  and  his  own 
adventures;  but  they  are  elaborately  quaint  and  intricate,  and  more 
like  riddles  than  sonnets.  They  are  **  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured."  Shakspeare's,  whicfi  some  persons  better  informed  in  such 
matters  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  profess  to  cry  up  as  "  the  divine, 
the  matchless,  what  you  will," — to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  point  or 
a  leading,  prominent  idea  in  most  of  them,  are  I  think  overcharged 
and  monotonous,  and  as  to  their  ultimate  drift,  as  for  myself,  I  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  Yet  sopie  of  them,  I  own,  are  sweet 
even  to  a  sense  of  faintness,  luscious  as  the  woodbine,  and  graceful  and 
luxuriant  like  it.    Here  is  one. 

**  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  s^rin^, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  tnm. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leaped  with  lum. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  bir£,  nor  the  sweet  sraell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  stoiy  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermifion  in  the  rose ; 

They  Were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pwttem  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  siill,  and  you  away. 

As  with  your  shadow,  I  with  these  did  pUy.*' 
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I  &m  not  aware  of  anj  writer  of  Sonnets  worth  mentioning  here  till 
long  after  Milton,  that  is,  till  the  time  of  Warton  and  the  revival  of  a 
taste  for  Italian  and  for  our  own  early  literature.  During  the  rage  for 
French  models,  the  Sonnet  had  not  been  much  studied.  It  is  a  mode 
of  C4)m|)osition  that  depends  entirely  on  expres$ion;  and  this  the  French 
and  artificial  style  gladly  dispenses  with,  as  it  lays  no  particular  stress 
on  any  thing— except  vague,  ^neral  common-places.  Warton's  Son* 
nets  are  undoubtedly  exquisite,  both  in  style  and  matter :  they  are 
poetical  and  philosopnical  effusions  of  very  delightful  sentiment;  but 
the  thoughts,  though  fine  and  deeply  felt,  are  not,  like  Milton's  sub- 
jects, identified  completely  with  the  writer,  and  so  far  want  a  more  in- 
dividual interest  Mr.  Wordsworth's  are  also  finely  conceived,  and 
hieh-sounding  Sonnets.  They  mouth  it  well,  and  are  said  to  be  sacred  to 
Lioert^.  Brutus's  exclamation, «  Oh  Virtue,  I  thought  thee  a  substance, 
but  I  find  thee  a  shaduw,"  was  not  considered  as  a  compliment,  but.as 
a  bitter  sarcasm.  The  beauty  of  Milton's  Sonnets  is  their  sincerity, 
the  spirit  of  poetical  patriotism  which  they  breathe.  Either  Milton's 
or  the  living  bard's  are  defective  in  this  respect  There  is  no  Sonnet 
of  Milton's  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  is  no  Sonnet  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's,  corresponding  to  that  of  "the  poet  blind  and  bold," 
On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  neither  Mil- 
ton's imagination,  nor  his  principle.  Milton  did  not  worship  the  rising 
sun,  nor  turn  his  back  on  a  losing  and  fallen  cause. 

<*  Such  recantation  bad  no  channs  for  him  !*^ 

Mr.  Southev  has  thought  proper  to  put  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
into  his  late  Heaven,  on  the  understood  condition  that  he  is  **  no  longer 
to  kings  and  to  hierarchs  hostile."  In  his  life-time,  he  gave  no  sign  of 
such  an  alteration ;  and  it  is  rather  presumptuous  in  the  poet-laureate 
to  pursue  the  deceased  antagonist  ot  Salmasius  into  the  other  world  to 
compliment  him  with  his  own  infirmity  of  purpose.  It  is  a  wonder  he 
did  not  add  in  a  note,  that  Milton  called  him  aside  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  that  he  preferred  the  new  English  hexameters  to  his  own  blank  verse! 

Our  first  of  poets  was  one  of  our  first  of  men.  He  was  an  eminent 
instance  to  prove  that  a  poet  is  not  another  name  for  the  slave  of  power 
and  fashion ;  as  is  the  case  with  painters  and  musicians— things  without 
an  opinion — and  who  merely  aspire  to  make  up  the  paeeant  and  show 
of  the  day.  There  are  persons  in  common  life  who  have  that  eager 
curiosity  and  restless  admiration  of  bustle  and  splendour,  that  sooner 
than  not  be  admitted  on  great  occasions  of  feasting  and  luxurious  dis- 
play, they  will  go  in  the  character  of  livery -servants  to  stand  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  CTeat.  There  are  others  who  can  so  little  bear  to  be 
left  for  any  lenetn  of  time  out  of  the  grand  carnival  and  masquerade 
of  pride  and  folly,  that  they  will  gain  admittance  to  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  characters  as  well  as  of  a  change  of  dress.  Milton  was  not 
one  of  these.  He  had  too  much  of  the  ideal  faculty  in  his  composi- 
tion, a  lofty  contemplative  principle,  and  consciousness  of  inward  power 
and  worth,  to  be  tempted  by  such  idle  baits.  We  have  plenty  of  chanting 
and  chiming  in  amon^  some  modem  writers  with  the  triumphs  over 
their  own  views  and  principles ;  but  none  of  a  patient  resignation  to  de- 
feat, sustaining  and  nourisning  itself  with  the  thought  ofthe  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  with  firm-fixed  rectitude.   I  do  not  pretend  to  defend 
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the  tone  of  Milton's  political  writings  (which  was  borrowed  from  the 
style  of  controversial  divinity),  or  to  say  that  he  was  right  in  the  part 
he  took : — I  say  that  he  was  consistent  in  it,  and  did  not  convict  himself 
of  error:  he  was  consistent  in  it  in  spite  of  danger  and  obloquy,  ''on 
evil  days  though  fallen,  and* evil  tongues,"  and  therefore  his  character 
has  the  salt  of  honesty  about  it.  It  does  not  offend  in  the  nostrils  of 
posterity.  He  had  taken  his  part  boldly  and  stood  to  it  manfully,  and 
submitted  to  the  change  of  times  with  pious  fortitude,  building  his  con- 
solations on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  and  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  a  retreat  for  the  time  to 
come.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  take  one  of  the  best  and  most 
admired  of  these  Sonnets,  that  addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  on  his 
own  blindness. 

«•  Cyriac,  this  three  jrears*  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light  their  seeing  have  forgot. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun.  Or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year. 

Of  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  amie  not 

Asainst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask } 

The  conscience,  Friend,. t*  have  lost  them  overplyM 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask. 

Content  though  olind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Nothing  can  exceed  th^  mild,  subdued  tone  of  this  Sonnet,  nor  the 
striking  grandeur  of  the  concluding  thought  It  is  curious  to  remark 
what  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  character  in  the  two  first  lines.  Prom  Mil- 
ton's care  to  inform  the  reader  that "  his  eyes  were  still  clear  to  outward 
view  of  spot  or  blemish,"  it  would  be  thought  that  he  had  not  yet  given 
up  all  regard  to  personal  appearance;  a  feeling  to  which  his  singular 
beauty  at  an  earlier  age  might  be  supposed  naturally  enough  to  lead. 
— Of  the  political  or  (what  may  be  called)  his  State  Sonnets,  those  to 
Cromwell,  to  Fairfax,  and  to  the  younger  Vane,  are  full  of  exalted 
praise  and  dignified  advice.  They  are  neither  familiar  nor  servile.  The 
writer  knows  what  is  due  to  power  and  to  fame.  He  feels  the  true, 
unassumed  equality  of  greatness.  He  pays  the  full  tribute  of  admira-^ 
tion  for  great  acts  achieved,  and  suggests  becoming  occasion  to  deserve 
higher  praise.  That  to  Cromwell  is  a  proof  how  completely  our  poet 
maintained  the  erectness  of  his  understanding  and  spirit  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  in  power.  It  is  such  a  compliment  as  a  poet  might 
pay  to  a  conqueror  and  head  of  the  state,  without  the  possibility  of 
self-degradation . 

*<  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud. 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude. 

Guided  by  fiuth  and  matchless  fortitude. 

To  peace  and  truth  th^  glorious  way  hast  ploughed. 

And  on  the  neck  ofcrowned  fortune  proud 
Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued. 
While  Darwen  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued. 
And  Duubar-field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

Apd  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.  Yet  much  remains 


To  conquer  ttill ;  peace  hath  her  YictOiiet 
To  less  renown'd  than  war :  new  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chaina : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  ^m  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves^  whose  gospel  is  their  maw." 

The  most  spirited  and  impassioned  of  them  all,  and  the  most  inspired 
with  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  is  the  one  entitled,  On  the  Late  Moisa^re 
in  Piedmont 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
IVhen  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  reccM  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedroontese  that  roU'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans' 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who  having  leam'd  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo." 

In  the  Nineteenth  Sonnet,  which  is  also  On  his  Blindness^  we  see  the 
jealous  watchfulness  of  his  mind  OTer  the  use  of  his  high  gifts,  and 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  satisfies  himself  that  virtuous  tiioughts 
and  intentions  are  not  the  least  acceptable  offering  to  the  Almighty. 

«  When  I  consider  how  mv  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 

And  that  one  talent  which  ir  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  mv  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  ne  returning  chide ; 

Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied, 

I  fondly  ask  ?    But  patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 

Either  roan's  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best;  his  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Those  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  on  his  Mrs,  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  oau 
never  be  enough  admired.  They  breatlie  the  very  soul  of  music  and 
friendship.  Both  have  a  tender,  thoughtful  ^race ;  and  for  their  light- 
ness, with  a  certain  melancholy  complaining  intermixed*  might  be 
stolen  from  the  harp  of  ^olus.  The  last  is  the  picture  of  a  day  spent 
in  social  retirement  and  elegant  relaxation  from  severer  studies.  We 
sit  with  the  poet  at  table,  and  hear  his  familiar  sentiments  from  his 
own  lips  afterwards. 

^  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  fatlier  virtuous  son. 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  are  mire. 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  wlmt  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  P    Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  reinnpire  ,     . 

The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun. 
You  m.  No,  15.—1822.  2  H 
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What  tieat  repast  shall  feast  lu,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taate,  with  wine,  whence  we  muy  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well-touch'd,  or  artful^  voice 
Warble  immortal  .notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 
He  who  of  those  delijfhts  can  jud^,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise." 

In  the  last.  On  his  deceased  Wife,  the  allusion  to  Alcestis  is  beantifoU 
and  shows  how  the  poet's  mind  raised  and  refined  his  thoug^hts  by  ex- 
quisite classical  conceptions,  and  how  these  again  were  enriched  b^  a 
passionate  reference  to  actual  feelings  and  images.  It  is  this  rare  union 
that  gives  such  voluptuous  dignity  and  touching  purity  to  Milton's  de- 
lineation of  the  female  character. 

**  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave. 
Whom  Jove's  mat  son  to  her  glad  husband  g^ve, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  m  child-bed  taint 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save. 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint. 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  eoodness  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear,  as  in  no  nee  with  more  cletight : 
But  O  as  to  embrace  me  she  hiclined, 
I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  b&ck  nly  lugfat." 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  mistake  or  a  more  unjust  piece 
of  criticism  than  to  suppose  that  Milton  only  shone  on  great  subjects ; 
and  that  on  ordinary  occasions  and  in  familiar  life,  his  mind  was  un- 
wieldlv,  averse  to  the  cultivation  of  grace  and  eleeance,  and  unsus- 
ceptible of  harmless  pleasures.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions contradicts  this  opinion,  which  however  they  have  been  cited 
to  confirm.  The  notion  first  g^t  abroad  from  the  bitterness  (or  vehe- 
mence) of  his  controversial  writings,  and  has  been  kept  up  since  with 
little  meaning  and  with  less  truth.  His  Letters  to  Donatus  and  others 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  the  display  of  a  scholastic  enthusiasm, 
than  for  that  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions.  They  are  *'  severe  in 
youthful  virtue  unreproved."  There  is  a  passage  in  his  prose-works 
(the  Treatise  on  Education)  which  shows,  I  think,  his  extreme  open- 
ness and  proneness  to  pleasing  outward  impressions  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  "But  to  return  to  our  own  institute,"  he  says,  "besides 
th^se  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad.  In  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  ca/iH  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury 
and  suUenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and 
partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not  therefore 
De  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  but  to  ride  out  in  com- 
nanies  with  prudent  and  well  staid  guides,  to  all  quarters  of  the  land," 
occ.  Many  other  passages  might  )^  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  breaks 
through  the  ground-work  of  prose,  as  it  were,  by  natural  fecunditj 
and  a  genial,  unrestrained  sense  of  delight.  To  suppose  that  a  poet  is 
not  easily  accessible  to  pleasure,  or  that  he  does  not  take  an  interest 
in  individual  objects  and  feelings,  is  to  suppose  that  he  is  no  poet ;  and 
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proceeds  on  the  false  theor j,  which  has  been  so  often,  applied  to  poetry 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  that  the  whole  is  not  made  op  of  toe  particulars. 
If  our  author,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  him,  could  only 
have  treated  epic,  high-sounding  subjects,  he  would  not  have  been 
what  he  was,  out  another  Sir  Richard  Blackmore^^-l  may  conclude 
with  observing,  that  I  have  often  wished  that  Milton  had  lived  to  see 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  This  would  have  been  a  triumph  worthy  of 
him,  and  which  he  would  have  earned  by  faith  and  hope.  He  would 
then  have  been  old,  but  would  not  have  lived  in  vain  to  see  it,  and 
might  have  celebrated  the  event  in  one  more  undying  strain ! 
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Miss  Sabrina  Barrow  to  Miss  Fanmt  Fade. 

CORTXirTS. 

BemimMcenceM  ^f  Bing-droppinf.'-^^  Parchu  junetaa  quatitmt  fenutrat^*^Lady 
Harri9t  BtUkr  and  AS§e  Pwumby. — Emperw  ChmHet. — InvaUiom  to  American 
Independence.^Bohea  and  Souchumg. — CteneraU  fFashington  and  Bwrgoyne. — 
^Niagara, — Lord  ComwtMo.-^Colooeuo-  at  Modeo. — Jimgriean  .Ai/Aort.-nXfr. 
Souihey'o  Fingera.^Bdxom  in  a  Boat.— The  BonoMnu.—Titano  in  Type,—Eaot'-^ 
bourne  and  JRrk,  bookooUen^^Parr*§  m^.-^JUberttf  BaB.'^Literaiure  neat  ae 
imported, — London  BookoeUero.-^Poeto  at  Wapping, 

Mt  gentle  co-partner,  astnde  on  a  Muse, 
To  chu^  Phcebus'  heights,  at  the  bead  of  the  Blues  v 
Who,  with  thy  Sabrina^  the  beaten  chwrch  path, 
A  summer  at  Brighton,  a  winter  at  Bath, 
An  autumn  at  Tunbridge,  ring--tilting,  hast  trod,. 
By  the  wiil-o'-wisp  light  of  the  torch-bearing'  god: 
Smce  suitors  more  sparingly  tap  at  our  windows^ 
And  Cupid  cares  for  us  no  more  than  a  pin  doei^ 
And  man,  fickle  man,  is  as  false  as  Iscanot : 
Let  me  be  Miss  Ponsonby,  thee  Lady  Harriot : 
Like  them,  fly  from  Papnos,  its  scandals  and  snarls. 
Abjuring  two  crowns,  like  die  Emperor  Charles, 
And  smile,  like  two  mariners  tost  upon  dry  land- 
But  first  read  this  letter ;  it  comes  from  York  bland. 
The  first  thins^  I  did,  at  New  York,  was  to  stop 
At  the  door  of  a  well-looking  bookseller's  shop. 
**  Oh  realm,''  I  exclaim'd  to  myself  ^  proudly  nree, 
Who^  in  seventy-five,  spum'd  the  tax  on  bohea. 
Who,  led  on  by  Washington,  sounded  the  gong 
Of  )^us»  with  the  war  cry  of  *  peath  or  souchong ;' 
Who  pibu  in  adversity,  mimte  in  coin. 
Yet  caught  in  a  trap  the  redoubted  Burgoyne, 
Bade  loud  Niagara  reptet  war's  alarms^ 
And  forced  Lwd  Comwallis  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Now  striding  o'er  seas,  like  the  giant  of  Rhodes, 
Of  whom  there's  91  veiy  good  likeness  at  Coade's^ 
In  artsi  asin  arm%  thou  art  doubtless  full  grown. 
And  happy  in  verse  and  in  prose  of  thine  own. 
Some  females  are  thine,  who,  with  quill  fleet  as  Gumey's, 
Out-publish  ourEdgeworths^  and  Opies,  and  Bumeyi; 
Some  western  Sir  Walters,  some  quakers  in  dtab, 
Who  write  home-heroics  much  better  than  Cnbbe ; 
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Some  8oothe3r8  whose  fing«n  no  bfisten  ennron, 
Not  having^  yet  handled  a  red-hot  Lord  Bjrron ; 
Some  Anna  Muiafl,  like  her  of  Thames  Ditton  : 
I  wonder  their  names  never  reach'd  us  in  Britain. 
iTe  bsrd%  who  stalk  over  these  mountainous  glebes, 
With  heads  twice  as  big  as  young  Memnon's  at  Thebes, 
(Whidi  cost  brave  Belzoni,  who  went  in  a  boat, 
9ttcb  trouble  and  money  to  set  it  afloait :) 
Te  poets,  whose  Pegasi  galloping  pass  us. 
As  big  and  as  bluff  as  the  London  Bonassus ; 
Te  Brob<Ugnag8,  trampling  our  Lilliput  tribes, 
'Atlantic  sky-proppers,  Leviathan  scribes, 
Goliahs  in  print ;  how  I  long  for  your  works" — 
So  saying,  I  stept  into  EatUtoume  and  Xirk''i» 

The  man  of  the  shop,  in  a  buzz  wig  like  Pair'^ 
Sat  kicking  the  counter  and  smoking  cigars : 
He  saw  us  approach,  with  a  g»pe.  and  a  stare. 
But  never  once  offer'd  to  reach  me  a  chair, 
papa,  as,  astonish'd,- 1  drew  on  my  shawl. 
Said,  **  Never  mind,  child,  this  is  Liberty-hall.'* 
To  all  my  objections  this  hint  put  a  stop : 
But,  Fanny,  the  next  time  I  go  to  a  shop, 
WiUi  Liberty  parlour  I  mean  to  make  bold. 
For  Liberty-hall  is  uncommonly  cold. 
I  civilly  said,  <•  If  you  please,  Bir.  Kirk, 
I  want  some  good  naUve  Jhnerican  work." 
*'  Good  native !"  he  cried  with  a  grin,  «  yonder  rows, 
I  euess,  show  you  all  I  have  got ;  look  at  those." 
I  teh  as  amazed,  when  I  lookM  at  their  backa^ 
As  if  you  had  chopp'd  off  my  head  jwith  an  axe ! 
Ye  Colbums,  ye  Murrays,  whose  ware^  glide  so  fleet 
From  your  counters  in  Conduit  and  Albemarle  Street ; 
Ye  Rivington  brothers,  ye  Lonemans,  whose  Co. 
Would  reach,  if  puU'd  out,  haUrthe  length  of  « the  Row," 
Suspend  for  a  while,  what  ye  part  wi^  at  high  rates. 
Your  Sardanapali,  your  Cains  and  your  Pirates^ 
And  list,  while  my  Muse  is  obliged  to  confess 
What  springs  from  this  native  American  press. 
The  Shipwreck  by  Fal'concr,  Poems  by  Tickell, 
Swift's  Lemuel  GuUiver,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Tom  Brown,  The  Old  Bachelor,  Brodum  on  Chyle, 
MoU  Flanders,  Charles  Phillips's  Emerald  Isle, 
Hugh  Trevor,  Theatrical  Album,  Tide's  Psyche, 
The  Bruiser,  or  Memoirs  of  Pig,  chnsten'd  £i  Key, 
little  Jack,  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Fielding's  Tom  Jone% 
The  Family  Shakspeare  cut  down  from  Malone's; 
Hunt's  Radical  Coffee,  or  Dregs  at  the  Top, 
Webbe  Hall's  hint  to  Farmers  to  look  to  their  crop, 
John  Bunyan,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Hone's  Slap  at  Slop ! 

*«  What!"  cried  I  amazed,  ••have  you  na  bards  who  coiat 
The  Muse  ?"— «<  No,  not  one ;  what  we  want  we  import 
At  present  we  think  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
Time  enough  for  Belles  Lettres  a  hundred  years  hence  • 
Our  people,  I  guess^  have  employment  enough 
In  cocoa,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco  and  snuff. 
In  digging,  land-clearing,  board-sawing,  log^op 
Pray  how  many  poets  have  you  got  at  Wappingf 

But  papa  is  come  home  from  the  dty  hotel. 
And  adu  for  Sabtina;  so  Fanny  ftveWdft!  8.B. 
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Mm.  RicHAED  Barrow  to  Mr.  Robert  Brigos. 

COHTEITTS. 

Farther  Speemem  of  Faitct  Rhetoric, — America  angry^  and  vhy.^-Jjjfecting  .Aft. 
moir  of  Major  AndrS. — Tom  Pipes  and  Peregrine  Pickle. — JhwitOerment  of  Paine 
by  Cobbet, — Quotation  from  Xing'  Lear, — By-ttandero  in  dudgeon, — Cobbefe 
Meaoone  oatisfaetory. — 77^  Tyrant  MezenHut. — Fathion  spreads, — Jjondon  Ma- 
iScals  disinter  each  other, — American  Tax  upon  Grave-digging. — Its  Jinaneial 
Ejects, 

Bob,  Jonathmn's  queer:  be  is  minded  a  ration^ 
He  does  not  half  stomach  a  late  examination ; 
Some  cuilSi  here,  have  taken  to  grubbing^  the  clay 
That  tucks  up  die  body  of  Major  Andr6. 
With  your  resurrectionists,  that  is  not  very 
Unusual,  who  dig  up  as  last  as  )rou  buiy, 
And  charge  iron  coffins  the  devil's  own  fee-^ 
(Lord  Stowel  there  buried  the  poor  Patentee.) 
But  here,  Bob,  the  gabies  have  not  come  to  tluit 
Would  yoo.  fancy  itV  Jonathan's  yet  such  a  Ak 
As  to  think,  when  a  corpse  has  faieen  waked  J>y  a  train 
Of  mourners,  'tis  wicked  to  wake  it  again. 

Methink's  you're  for  asking  me  who  Andr^  was  ^ 
(Book-learning  and  you.  Bob,  ar'n't  cronies^  that's  pos.) 
rU  tell  you.    Andr^,  urged  by  arguments  weighty, 
Went  out  to  New  York,  Anno  Donuni  80. 
He  quitted  the  land  of  his  iathers  to  bleed 
In  war,  all  along  of  his  love  for  Ifiss  Sneyd ; 
But,  finding  his  name  not  enrolled  in  a  high  line 
Of  rank  for  promotion,  he  took  to  the  Spy-line, 
He  sewed  in  his  stocking  a  letter  (rom  Arnold  : 
A  sentinel  nabb*d  it — whv  did'nt  the  dam  hold  ? 
Or  why,  when  he  stitch'd  it  up,  did  not  he  put 
The  letter  between  his  sole-leather  and  foot  f 
By  mashing  it,  then,  he  had  'scaped  all  disaster. 
As  Pipes  mash'd  the  letter  of  Pickle  his  master. 
Withm  the  lines  taken,  a  prisoner  brought  off. 
They  troubled  lum  with  a  line  more  than  he  tiiought  of » 
For,  finding  the  young  man's  despatches  not  trim, 
To  shorten  my  stoiy.  Bob,  they  despatched  him. 

He  lonst  might  have  sdept— with  the  ci-devont  crew. 
As  soundly  as  here  other  buned  men  do; 
But  fiishion,  as  somebody  says  on  the  stage, 
In  words  and  in  periwigs  wUl  have  her  rage. 
The  notion  of  bnnging  dead  people  away 
Began  upon  Faine,  and  went  on  to  Andr6 : 
The  Yankees  thought  Gobbet  was  digging  lor  dibs. 
But  when  out  he  trundled  a  tl^ghpbone  and  ribi^ 
They  did  not  hdf  like  it:  and  cried  with  a  p;roan^ 
"  Since  poor  Tom's  Srcokl,  why  not  leave  hnn  alone  ?"— 
••I  mean.  Sirs,"  said  Cobbet,  who  stood  on  the  bank, 
**To  take  Ifister  Paine,  in  a  boi^  to  1^  Flrank; 
Twill  show  that  I'm  not  quite  unworthy  of  trust, 
Fdr  this  way,  at  least,  I  can  damn  with  the  dust, 
1  next  mean  to  ask  of  <  The  Powers  that  be,' 
To  let  Tom  wo  home,  as  he  fled,  dutvJfree, 
And  pick  John  Bull's  heart  by  a  skeleton  key. 
Thus  England  may  for  her  past  errors  atone, 
By  making  America  bone  cKlier  boqc/' 
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This  argument  told:  cheftk-by-jowl  oflTthey  SEped, 
Like  ih^fiiendt  of  Mezcntiua»  one  living,  one  dead. 

The  fashion's  afloat ;  and,  now,  stop  it  who  can ! 
Your  Liberty  buclcs  wi)]  be  boned  to  a  man. 
Ah^ady  young  Watson's  for  dig^png  up  Priestley, — 
Which  Sabby  and  Lyddy  denommate  beastly. 
Sir  Bob,  of  the  Borough,  has  learnt  the  spade's  art  right. 
To  dig  up,  at  Midsummer,  old  Major  Cartwright. 
How  sharp  after  Wazthman  looks  Alderman  Wood !  • 
And  Waithman,  I  know,  would  hare  Wood  if  he  could. 
Sir  Francis,  at  Putney,  will  scratch  like  a  rook. 
In  the  field  where  he  doubled^  Johnny  Home  Tooke. 
Gale  Jones  has  .an  eye  to  Hone's  carcase,  and  Hone's 
Quite  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  dig  at  Gal^  Jones, 
Who's  <*  not  by  no  means"  in  a  buiry  to  rise, 
Remembering  the  adage— ^  Lkt  stiU  if  you're  wise." 
And  WooUer,  with  pidc-axes,  ciackinff  hia  shell-wall. 
Will  nab  the  gtdd  rettaS  of  Lecturer  T&elwall. 
Church-yards  Mrill  be  'tatoe-fields— 4wo-pence  a  pound : 
They  wont  leave  a  radical  plant  under  ground. 
For  my  part,  I  dont  like  the  scheme,  Mr.  Briggi, 
111  tell  it  to  Congress:  I  vriXUpleate  the  pig: 
To  men  of  my  rumptiwi,  you  cant  think  how  aad's 
The  thought  of  this  grand  resurrection  of  Bads; 
For  if  aO  the  great  de«d>wigs  thus  bolt  from  below. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen,  when  you  and  I  go ! 

Ill  prove  that  a  tax  upon  bones  will  atone 
For  th^  tax  on  new  mm,  at  a  doUar  a  bone . 
Nay,  I  hope  they'll  extend  it  to  mattock  and  spide, 
And  make  resurrection  a  contraband  trade. 
The  Act,  when  once  past,  by  Dick  Barrow's  aamstance. 
Will  make  you  rum  cuttomen  ''keep  your  yard's  distance." 
From  live  or  dead  nuisances  keep  the  coast  clear. 
And  dub  it «  not  kwftd  to  shoot  mbbish  hem." 

a  B. 
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Why  (Som'st  thou,  Cynthia,  with  thine  eyes  of  ligl^t 

To  piy  into  the  darkness  of  the  grove, 
'  Where,  placed  with  me  benesth  the  beech,  my  love 
Sits  in  the  welcome  shadow  of  the  niffht  f 
Perhaps  offended  at  thy  shepherd's  wght, 
Whose  loitering  steps  for  thee  too  slowly  move. 
Here  dost  thou  seek  him  from  thy  realms  above. 
And  hoverinff  in  the  heaven  suspend'st  thy  flight. 
If  thus  thou  feir'st  this  stolen  embrace  of  mine. 

Vain  is  the  fooiiah  terror  that  alarms, 
Deenung  me  him  who  fired  that  breast  divine-* 
Not  for  Endymion  from  these  circling  arms 
Would  Philfis  move,  nor  I  my  love  resign 
For  thee,  with  all  thy  more  than  moftal  ehtms. 
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MOriTTAIN  8CBN£RT. 
"  Tbe  waies  through  wUch  my  weaiy  steps  I  Mde,  « 

Are  sprinckled  with  such  sweet  variety  « 

Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  care  or  eye, 
Tliat  I,  nign  ravisht  with  rare  thoughts  delight. 
My  tedious  travel!  doc  forget  thereby ; 
And  when  I  'gin  to  feele  decay  of  might. 
It  strength  to  me  supplies,  and  chears  roy  duBied  spright." 

Faxbt  Quxene. 

No  one  feels  a  keener  enjoyment  than  I  do  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  of  corn-fields,  woods,  meadows,  and  gentle  risers,  where 
every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass  attains  its  full  luxuriant  g;rowth ; 
but  to  wander  among  bleak  and  barren  mountains  is,  *<all  the  world 
to  nothing,"  to  me  a  greater  pleasure.  Here  my  feet  are  seldom  weary, 
my  knapsack  never  heavy.  He  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  these  gigantic  scenes.  With  such  a  man, 
an  Epic  would  be  but  a  tedious  waste  of  words  ;•— let  him  sit,  with  a 
ballad  of  his  own  rhyming,  under  a  peacock-shaped  box-tree,  and  go 
sleep. 

My  visits  have  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  British  mountains  only ; 
but  those  I  thoroughly  know.  The  best  months  in  three  summers 
have  been  devoted  to  them,  and  I  have  walked  among  them  as  many 
thousand  miles.  Switzerland  is  to  come  next ;  but  Switzerland,  1 
fear,  will  not  be  to  my  taste  so  much  as  Norway.  North  Wales,  with 
Its  uniformity  of  outline  and  monotony  of  colour,  rather  disappointed 
me.  The  vales  and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Highland  glens 
and  lochs,  are  my  favourites.  Were  1  asked  to  which  I  owed  a  pre- 
ference, I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  to  the  latter.  The  Highlands 
are  on  a  mightier  scale :  they  excel  in  wildness  and  sublimity.  There 
a  traveller  is  the  worse  for  a  companion :  he  wants  to  commune  with 
none  but  his  own  soul ;  the  awrul  wonders  occupy  his  mind  to  ful« 
ness ;  his  thoughts  are  solemn,  and  must  not  be  oistracted.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  English  lakes  surpass  them  in  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
While  strolling  on  their  banks,  I  have  wished  for  a  friend  at  my  siae 
to  join  in  my  pleasures,  to  point  out  new  charms  in  the  scene,  and  ob- 
serve on  every  thing  to  which  I  directed  his  attention.  A  man  may 
read  Spenser  aloud  to  a  party,  and  perhaps  understand  him  the  better; 
but  if  he  would  enjoy  Milton,  he  must  ponder  over  him  in  silence  and 
solitude.  1  regretted  there  was  cultivation  about  Loch  Tay,  for  the 
wild  suits  best  with  the  sublime.  But  at  UHeswater  the  farmer's 
work  is  welcome ;  without  it,  the  beauty  of  some  points  in  the  view 
would  be  lessened.  Yet  both  the  Lakes  and  the  Highlands  afford  me 
the  highest  enjoyment,  though  in  a  different  way ;  wiSi  the  former  I  am 
captivated,  and  full  of  wonder ;  with  the  latter  I  am  astonished,  and 
full  of  contemplation.  This  is  speaking  of  them  generally;  for  they 
sometimes  exchange  characters,  each  reminding  me  of  the  other,  and 
creating  a  corresponding  sentiment 

It  is  m  vain  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  mountain  scenery 
to  doubt  its  influence:  I  have  been  told  that  magnitude  is  nothing, 
beauty  every  thing.  This  is  not  my  creed;  besides,  may  they  not 
meet  together  ?  X)ne  of  these  misbelievers  (but  he  will  not  long  be 
so)  once  said  to  me^-^  Show  me  a  mountain  of  any  height  you  please 
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and  I  will  iniaeine  it  ten  times  higher;  then  what  beoomes  of  joirr 
tithe  of  a  hill  i''  This  is  a  mistake.  Allowing  that  he  could  so  far 
stretch  his  imagination,  the  object  wonld  be  utterly  changed.  He 
may  spread  his  canvass  larger,  but  how  is  he  to  fill  up  the  picture  ?  Ao 
well  it  might  be  said, — '*  Show  me  the  most  beautiful  rose,  and  I  will 
make  it  poor,  by  imagining  a  flower  far  more  beautiful."  The 
flower,  then,  cannot  be  a  rose.  But  is  magnitude  nothing?  Had  the 
colossal  Jupiter  of  Phidias  been  diminished  to  a  pigmy's  stature,  would 
it  have  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  P  Suppose  you 
had  a  model  of  St.  Paul's,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  small  enou^i 
to  lie  within  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  would  you  compare  it  to  its 
massive  prototype  ?  The  model,  indeed,  may  exhibit  the  same  archi- 
tectural  skill,  but  it  will  want  majesty;  and  cannot  be,  like  all  stu- 
pendous works  of  art,  an  evidence  of  power.  In  the  same  manner  do 
these  mighty  works  of  Nature  speak  aloud  of  omnipotence.  Nor  is  it 
one  mountain's  height  alone,  but  where  they  "  each  on  others  throng," 
together  with  their  grand  accompaniments,  which  affect  the  mind  so 
intensely :  the  fearml  precipice,  the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimljr 
seen  through  a  passing  vapour,  or  hidden  for  a  while  beiiind  aonic 
sweeping  doud  ;  the  roar  of  many  waters,  contrasted  with  the  quiet 
aQvery  lake  below :  then  the  variety,  the  harmony  of  form  and  colour* 
from  the  valley  to  the  topmost  crag,  where  you  mav  chance  to  see 
"Jove's  harness-bearii^ bird,"  between  two  parted  clouds,  retumiiur 
to  his  native  citadel.  The  beauty  of  gently-sloping  meadows,  of  "  tau 
trees  with  leavea  apparelled,"  of  every  flower  that  blooms,  is  as  eva- 
nescent as  it  is  fresh,  vivid,  and  luxuriant:  they  are  more  mortal  than 
ourselves,  the  modern  fair  ones  jof  the  day,  and  decay  and  death 
await  them  on  the  morrow.  But  the  unchanged,  the  everlasting  rocks, 
the  ruins,  they  may  be,  of  a  former  world^  these  are  God's  antiquities, 
the  emblems  of  eternity !  The  sovl  is  bowed  down  before  them,  and 
our  imaginations  are  carried  back,  aye,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man ! 

The  defective  vision  and  the  advanced  age  of  Dr.  Johnson  are,  in 
my  mind,  ample  apologies  for  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  his  "  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides ;"  notwithstanding  he  happened  to  say,  that  the  finest 
prospect  in  the  world  was  the  one  up  Fleet-street.  Kven  had  he  been 
younger,  and  with  every  sense  complete,  he  might  have  felt  the  inef- 
ficiency of  lanffuaffe,  and  forborne  to  make  the  effort,  as  beyond  Ki» 
grasp.  Here  the  Poet  himself  is  ba£9ed.  Such  grandeur  will  form, 
will  elevate  his  genius,  but  roust  not  be  the  subject  of  his  Muse.  The 
worst  poems  Bums  ever  wrote  are  those  in  which  he  attempts,  as  an 
eye-witness,  to  describe  certain  situations  in  the  Higlilands.  Gray 
knew  better;  his  letters  show  how  true  a  feelins  he  had  for  theae 
scenes,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  world,  while  me  remembrance  of 
them  was  enough  for  himself,  without  vainly  daring  to  do  more. 
Terror,  according  to  Burke,  is  '*  the  rulingr  principle,"  *'  the  common 
stock  of  every  thing  that  is  sublime ;"  and  tne  natural  timidity  of  Grajr 
enhanceil  his  enjoyment  of  it.  <*  In  our  little  journey  up  to  the  Gnmcte 
Chartreuse,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  West, "  I  do  not  remember  to  hawe 
gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation  that  these  was  no  restraininsr*'' 
And  again — *^  You  have  death  perpetually  before  your  eyes ;  only  so  rar 
renioved,  as  to  compose  the  mmd  without  frighting  it.''  When  in  the 
North  of  England,  speaking  of  a  cat|ura<ct,  he  says:  '*  I  stayed  there. 
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not  without  shuddering,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thought  my  troubU 
richly  paid  ;  for  the  impression  will  last  for  life."  Indeed  that  thrill- 
ing emotion,  felt  in  the  midst  of  awful  and  appalling  objects,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  undisturbed  by  fears  of  a  personal  nature*  is  the 
hidiest  mental  pleasure,  received  immediately  through  the  senses,  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

In  these  mysterious  and  romantic  regions  there  are  no  insensible 
beings,  except  mercantile  travellers.  They,  unhappy  men !  jog  on 
<io^^ly  ^>th  horse  and  gig,  intent  upon  "  red-lined  accounts,''  their 
serious  thoughts  employed 'on  nothing  but  perilous  bills  at  six  months 
after  date,  out  of  humour  at  the  steepness  of  the  roads,  and  despising 
a  country  with  so  few  green  fields,  because  it  makes  the  article  of  hay 
too  chargeable.  These  are  <*  people  with  one  idea,"  and  the  attempt 
to  foist  another  ujpon  them  is  vain.  Yet  that  it  should  be  so,  is  (as 
Candide  says)  all  lor  the  best ;  for;  were  they  once  to  taste  of  the  en- 
chanted cop,  business  would  be  at  an  end,  the  shops  unprovided,  and 
their  employers  in  despair. 

It  is  remarked,  that  mountaineers  are  not  unimpassioned  and  selfish. 
If  we  believe  that  an  equal  proportion  is  born  among  diem  of  dull  and 
cold  perceptions,  then  we  may  likewise  believe  that,  owing  to  their 
imaginations  being  so  powerfully  assailed,  they  are  changed  into  bet- 
ter men.  How  many  among  the  inhabitants  oi  our  pleasant  plains  are 
found  to  be  incapable  of  looking  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  otherwise 
than  with  filmed  eyes.  These  are  creatures  of  sensation,  not  of  sen- 
timent; and  require  a  stronger  excitement,  a  contemplation  of  the 
sublime,  in  order  to  release  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  the  body, 
and  to  give  life  to  their  existence.  This  is  effected,  I  contend,  by 
mountain  scenery.  An  appeal  to  the  passions,  by  aid  of  the  imaeina-  ^ 
tion,  is  the  cure  of  selfishness.  Besides,  a  man  gazing  about  him  in 
this  solitary  world,  where  his  way  is  trackless,  and  his  eyes  unblessed 
by  the  sip;ht  of  a  fellow  bein^,  ceases  to  think  only  of  himself,  and  be- 
comes kindly  towards  his  kind.  At  such  a  time  his  bitterest  enemy 
is  rerarded  with  love,  for  even  lie  wears  a  human  form.  We  can  love 
nobody  in  a  crowd,  because  every  body  jostles  us.  In  solitude,  and 
surrounded  by  the  majestic  works  of  the  Creator,  we  cannot  but  be 
affectionate  towards  all  mankind.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  atrocity 
which  man  has  not  committed,  or  I  should  doubt  the  tale  of  those  cold, 
premeditated,  treacherous  murders  at  Glencoe. 

Of  our  summer  toui-ists  in  the  North  I  know  little.  What  I  have 
learnt  has  tended  to  confirm  my  faith.  A  young  Collegian,  one  of 
those  beings  of  dull  and  cold  perceptions,  had  made  his  hasty  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  and  told  me  he  never  saw  so 
wretched  a  country,  with  nothing  to  repay  him  for  his  toil.  This  was 
true,  insomuch  as*  he  had  come  by  a  dreary  road,  and  through  clouds 
and  rain.  However,  I  was  piqued,  and  resolved  to  try  if  he  was 
**  made  of  penetrable  stuff*."  In  the  mean  time  I  discovered  that  his 
memory  had  been  laboriously  tutored,  while  his  intellect  had  not  been 
taught  to  beget  an  idea  of*^  its  own,  According  to  our  remorseless 
system  of  education,  had  you  plucked  a  wild  flower,  and  spoken  of 
it  with  feeling,  he  would  have  understood  your  words,  but  not  their 
aense,  for  as.  yet  he  was  incapable  of  sympathy  with  the  creation. 
On  the  following  mornine  I  led  him,  without  preparation,  into  the 
midst  of  a  wild  romantic  glen ;  and  as  I  walked  by  his  side,  I  affected 
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in'differeiice  that  I  micht  not  provoke  affectation.  After  a  short  silence* 
he  stopped.    I  saw  his  eyes  brighten,  his  lips  quiver,  and  striking  his 
foot  on  the  ground,  he  stammered  out,  "  How  grand !  how  beaotifal ! 
how  great  is  God !''    From  this  moment  his  mental  education  began* 
His  heart  was  opened  to  Nature's  pure  relision ;  and  for  evermore  will 
he  speak  of  her  works  with  feeling  as  well  as  language,  nor  will  the 
simplest  wild-flower  need  a  prompter.    To  study  the  effect  of  these 
scenes,  upon  different  minds,  would  produce  some  curious  metaphysical 
speculations.    I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  unable  to  express  in  words 
his  wonder  and  delight,  all  at  once  burst  forth  into  loud  and  uncon- 
trollable song ;  and  I  heard  of  a  youn^  lady,  while  riding  throueh  a 
narrow  pass,  with  the  sight  of  a  precipice  from  one  carriage  winofow, 
and  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain's  siae  from  the  other,  who  conld  not, 
for  a  long  time,  be  roused  from  a  state  of  apparent  stiy>efaction ;  and 
afterwards,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cneeks,  she  told  her  alarmed 
companions,  she  was  never  so  delighted  in  her  life.    But  of  all  travel- 
lers none  astonished  me  so  much  as  a  boy.    I  heard  of  him  at  two  dis- 
tant spots  in  the  Highlands.    I  envy  the  dreams  of  that  boy  more  than 
the  realities  of  an  emperor.    At  each  time  1  had  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  him,  but  was  disappointed.    They  described  him  as  a  very  Uiir- 
faced  creature,  walking  alone,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  his  shoes 
worn  away  to  mere  nouiings,  husbanding  his  little  purse,  his  eyes  ex- 
alting in  all  he  saw,  and  when  he  took  refreshment  at  an  inn,  he  stood 
with  untired  feet,  upon  the  threshold,  still  gazing  at  the  mighty  hills. 
He  said  he  was  thirteen,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  mountains  in  all  his 
'  life  before,  and  had  set  out  to  walk  among  them  during  his  holidays. 
My  child !  where  was  your  skipping-rope,  your  came  at  cricket,  your 
knuckle-down  at  taw  ?    What !  all  forgotten,  all  your  pastimes  left 
behind,  as  they  were  nothing  worth,  that  you  might  take  your  solitary 
wanderings,  banqueting  like  an  angel,  amidst  such  scenes  as  these  ? 
And  was  there  no  little  friend,  no  loving  playfellow,  to  bear  jrou 
company  ?    Or  did  You  rather  choose  to  hold  a  lonel  v  converse  with 
Nature,  and  that  in  her  severest  moods  ?    Alas !  my  bright  child,  the 
world  may  be  cruel  to  you,  pity  joo  as  an  idiot,  or  start  from  vou  as  a 
madman ;  or  they  may  be,  in  their  way,  kind,  as  the  humour  ot  the  day 
mar  suit,  and  bow  down  their  heads,  and  call  ^ou  glorious,  wonderful ! 
Let  a  father  bring  his  son  hither,  while  he  is  yet  young,  before  his 
pure  nature  is  adulterated  by  his  passions,  or  rather  by  the  grosser 
passions  of  the  world.     Here  will  the  intellect  be  nourished  into 
strength,  and  the  heart  be  touched  to  kindliness.  Sometimes  let  him  be 
left  solitary  in  a  wild  spot,  where  no  habitation,  no  trace  of  man  is  seen, 
as  if  the  world  were  young  as  himself,  and  that  a  region  where  mortal 
foot  had  never  before  trod.    There  he  will  meditate  on  his  being,  in 
wisdom  far  beyond  his  years.    The  feelings  of  childhood  are  without 
alloy:  they  are  neither  mistrusted,  confused,  nor  analyzed,  and  main- 
tain as  free  a  sway  as  they  are  freely  welcomed.    Let  nothing  disturb 
them ;  they  are  sacred.    I  would  have  them  wrought  upon  almost  to 
pain,  that  they  may  endure  for  ever.  The  fear  that  an  early  acc^uaintance 
with  such  scenes  may  divert  the  mind  from  industrious  habits  is  founded 
in  error.    It  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  contrary  effect    A  youthful 
and  warm  imagination  must  have  something  to  build  upon :  the  safer 
course  is  to  content  it  at  once  with  realities ;  where  these  are  denied, 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  rove  in  the  ideal  world,  never  satisfied,  and 
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therefore  always  on  the  spring.  Those  idle  yisionaries,  who  continuall j 
brood  over  delightfal  impo8sibiiities»  and  daily  weave  their  romances 
for  to«inorrow,  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  tenants  ^ 
a  pent-up  town.  Whereas  a  mountaineer,  never  cursed  with  these 
distracting  illusions,  is  remarkable  for  energy  and  perseverance.  A 
lather  need  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  most  romantic  valley 
in  the  world,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Arabian  Sinbad,  only  want- 
ing the  diamonds  and  the  serpents.  - 

It  would  be  unfair  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  celebrated  men, 
either  in  confirmation  of  what  is  said,  or  in  opposition  to  it.  Genius  is 
extraordinary,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  its  peers,  or,  as  is  frec^uently 
the  case,  it  is  "  itself  alone.''  P^o  one  felt  the  magic  of  mountain-sce- 
nery more  than  Rousseau,  and  his  beloved  Pays  de  Vaud  was,  perhaps, 
the  foster-mother  of  his  genius;  but  though  he  is  called  a  visionary, 
he  was  not  an  idle  one.  He  says,-*-**  Never  did  a  level  country,  how- 
ever beautiful  it  might  be,  seem  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  I  must  have 
cataracts,  rocks,  fir-trees,  dark  forests,  steep  and  njn^  pathways,  with 
precipices  at  my  feet  which  make  me  shudaer."  There  is  a  passajge  in 
nis  **  Confessions"  upon  this  subject,  written  with  such  enthusiasm, 
that  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  man  must,  as  they  read  it,  admire  and 
delight  in  the  boy  Rousseau.    Start  not  !—4iere  is  none  of  his  piulo- 

**  Never  did  I  possess  such  activity  of  thought,  never  was  I  so  sea- 
sible  of  my  beins,  so  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  so  much  myself,  if 
I  may  dare  use  the  expression,  as  when  I  have  travelled  alone  and  on 
foot.  There  is  something  in  walking  which  animates  and  enlightens 
my  ideas:  while  I  remain  still,  I  am  scarce  capable  of  thought;  my 
body  must  be  set  in  motion  if  I  would  rouse  my  intellect  My  gaze 
upon  the  country,  the  succession  of  pleasing  views,  the  open  air» 
my  keen  appetite,  the  flow  of  health  which  walking  earns  for  me, 
the  ease  ot  a  country-inn,  my  distance  from  all  that  can  make  me 
feel  my  dependance,  from  all  that  reminds  me  of  my  situation,  all 
this  disentangles  my  soul,  gives  me  a  daring  grasp  of  tnought,  throws 
me,  as  it  were,  into  the  immensity  of  creat^  thin^,  where  I  combine^ 
select,  appropriate  them  to  myself,  without  restraint  and  without  fear. 
The  whole  of  Nature  is  at  my  control ;  my  heart,  wandering  from 
object  to  object,  unites,  identifies  itself  to  those  which  are  congenial  to 
it,  is  surrounded  by  enchanting  illusions,  is  intoxicated  with  delicious 
sentiments.  If,  to  fix  them  for  awhile,  I  take  pleasure  in  describing 
thenr  to  myself,  what  boldness  of  pencil,  what  freshness  of  colour, 
what  energy  of  expression  do  I  give  them !  This  is  all  to  be  found, 
they  tell  me,  in  my  works,  thoo^  written  towards  the  decline  of  life. 
Oh:  if  they  had  seen  those  of  my  early  youth,  those  which  I  made 
during  my  walks,  thos^  which  I  composed,  but  which  I  never  wrote ! 
Why,  you  will  ask,  why  not  write  them  ?  And  why,  I  answer,  should 
I  write  them  ?  Why  deprive  me  of  the  actual  charm  of  enjoyment,  in 
order  to  let  others  know  that  I  have  been  happy  ?  What  were  yolir 
readers  to  me,  your  public,  what  the  whole  world,  whilst  I  was  soarine 
in  the  Heavens  ?  Besides,  was  1  to  carry  a  supply  of  pens  and  paper  r 
Had  I  considered  these  matters,  nothing  would  nave  entered  my  mind. 
I  foresaw  not  that  I  should  hav^  ideas ;  ihey  came  at  their  will,  not  at 
mine.    They  came  not,  or  they  came  in  crowds;  they  oyerwhelmed 
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me  with  their  number  and  their  strength.  Ten  volumes  a  day  would 
not  have  contained  them  I  Where  was  the  time  to  write  them  r  On  mj 
arrival  I  thought  of  nothing  but  a  good  dinner ;  and  at  my  departure, 
of  nothing  but  a  good  walk.  I  felt  that  a  new  paradise  awaited  me  at 
the  door,  and  I  hastened  to  enjoy  it" 

The  eloauent  Rousseau !  And  this  is  not  mere  eloquence ;  it  is  truth, 
a  matter  ot  fact,-— I  know  it.  I !  And  who  am  I  ?  Not  one  indeed  who 
can  share  the  tinnsports  of  his  imagination,  but  an  humble  plodding 
man,  a  common-place  fellow,  who  had  the  foresight  to  carry  with  him 
pens  and  paper,  and  the  wilful  industry  to  write  a  sketch  of  all  he  saw 
and  M  he  fdt    Ah !  how  unlike  Rousseau  ! 

The  poet  Reats  walked  in  the  Highlands,  not  with  the  joyousness,- 
the  rapture  of  the  young  Rousseau,  but  in  that  hallowed  pleasure  of  the 
soul,  which,  in  its  fulness,  is  akin  to  pain.  The  following  extract  of 
a  poem,  not  published  in  his  works,  proves  his  intensity  of  feeling, 
even  to  the  dread  of  madness.  It  was  written  while  on  nis  ji«urney, 
soon  after  his  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of  Burns,  not  for  the  gaze 
of  the  world»  but  as  a  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  sure  index  to  the  more  serious  traits  in  his  character: 
but  Reats,  neither  in  writing  nor  in  speaking,  could  affect  a  senti- 
ment,—-his  gentle  spirit  knew  not  how  to  counterfeit  I  leave  it,  with- 
out comment  on  its  beauties,  to  the  reader,— -and  to  his  melancholy,  as 
he  thinks  upon  so  young  a  poet  dying  of  a  broken  heart 

There  is  a  charm  in  footing  alow 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fought. 

Where  glory  had  the  gun : 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath. 

Where  Druids  old  hare  been. 
Where  mantles  gray  have  rustled  by. 

And  swept  the  nettles  green : 
There  is  a  joy  in  every  spot, 

Made  known  in  days  <n  old. 
New  to  the  feet,  although  each  tale 

A  hundred  times  be  told. 

•  •  •  * 

Ay,  if  a  tnadman  could  have  leave 

To  pass  a  healthful  day. 
To  tell  his  forehead's  swoon  and  faint. 

When  first  b^an  decay. 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  stands 

By  mossy  water-lall. 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reads 

His  soul's  memoriaL 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Where  chance  he  may  ait  down 
Upon  rouffh  maible  diadem — 

That  hill's  eternal  crown! 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  ftst, 

Room  is  there  for  a  piayer. 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind 

On  mountams  black  and  bare : 
That  he  may  stray,  league  after  league. 

Some  great  birth-place  fo  imd. 
And  keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck. 

His  inwixd  sight  unblind !  S. 
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TranaUUedfrom  the  ariginal  Spanith,  prinied  ai  Bueno9  ^yrti^  1818. 

lis  the  vdce  of  a  Nation  wakinr 

From  her  long,  Ion?  sleep,  to  oe  free — 
Tis  the  sound  S  the  fetters  breaking 

At  the  watchword  «' liberty !" 
The  laureMeaves  hang  o'er  her, 

Tlie  gallant  victor's  prize : 

And  see  how  low  before  her, 

In  the  dust,  the  lion  lies ! 

Chonu, — Eternal  glory  crown  us ! 
Btemu  laurels  bloom. 
To  deck  our  heads  with  honour. 
Or  flourish  o'er  our  tomb. 

On  the  steps  of  the  heroes  treading 

See  the  god  of  the  fight  at  hand! 
llie  light  of  his  glory  soeddlng 

On  his  own  devoted  band. 
Our  Incas  tombs  before  ye 

Upheave  to  meet  vour  tread. 
As  it  thattnonp  of  noiy 

Had  roused  the  sleeping  dead. 
CAonit.— Etenud,  Kc. 

Saw  ye  the  lyrant  shedding 

The  blood  of  the  pure  ara  free  ( 
Heard  ye  his  footstep  treading 

On  thv  golden  sands,  Potow  } 
Saw  ye  Dis  red  eye  watching 

As  the  ravenous  beast  his  prey  ? 
And.  the  strong  aim  fiercely  snatching 

The  flower  of  our  land  away  } 
CAoruf.— Eternal,  fee. 

Argentines!  by  the  pride  of  our  nation, 

By  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  free. 
We  wiU  hurl  the  proud  from  his  station, 

And  bring  down  the  haughty  knee. 
Even  now  our  banners  streammg 

Where  fell  the  concj^uer'd  foe. 
In  the  summer  sun,  bright  gleaming^ 

Your  march  of  glory  show. 
CAoriM. — Eternal,  &c. 

Hark!  o'er  the  wide  waves  sounding, 

Columbia!  Columbia!  thy  name. 
While  from  pole  to  pole  rebounding, 

**  Columbia!"  the  nations  proclaim, 
lliy  glorious  throne  is  planting 

Over  oppression's  grave ; 
And  a  thousand  tongues  are  chanting 

«  Health  to  the  free  and  the  brave." 

CAortff.— Eternal,  &c.  E.  T. 


*  Several  of  the  original  stanzas  of  the  above  song  are  omitted,  as  containing 
chiefly  a  bare  enumeration  of  towns  and  provinces  in  any  way  si^palized  during 
the  contest  The  music  adapted  to  it  is  extremely  beautiful  and  ammated,  and  the 
translator  regrets  it  hltt  never  yet  been  published  in  England. 
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In  the  hinder  end  of  harvest  ut>on  All  Hallow'ene 
Quhen  our  *giuie  tuchbour»  ryais  (now  g:if  I  reid  richt) 
Some  bncklit  on  a  benwood  and  aome  on  a  bene, 
Ay  trottand  into  troupes  fra  the  twUicht 

KiHtt  Jaxis  YI. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  an  All  Hallow  Eve 
at  the  house  of  a  substantial  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sli^. 
I  had  been  wandering  the  whole  day  about  the  faieautiful  and  romantic 

flen  of  Knock-na-ree,  and  entered  the  hospitable  abode  of  my  worthy 
lilesian  friend  jiist  as  the  dim  twilight  was  melting  into  the  dark 
gloom  of  an  autumnal  evening. 

A  sparkling  turf-^re  enlivened  the  hearth,  and  a  number  of  the 
neighbouring  young  rustics  were  mingled  with  the  ruddy  children  of 
mine  host  about  the  room ;  while  the  elder  folks  encircled  the  glitter- 
ing blaze,  or  crouched  beneath  the  immense  chimney  that  jutted  far 
out  into  tiie  room.  Large  pieces  of  hung  beef  and  rusty  bacon  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  a  spinning-wheel  was  turned  up  under  the  ladder  which 
ascended  to  the  loft,  the  white  wooden  pimns  and  well-scoured 
trenchers  were  placed  in  neat  array  on  the  welf-filled  shelves,  and  the 
huge  dresser  proudly  exhibited  its  store  of  shining  pewter  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  youthful  peasants.  A  door,  which  stood  aiar  in  one 
corner,  purposely  betrayed  the  treasures  of  "  the  best  room ;''  a  double 
chest  01  drawers,  a  polished  oaken  table,  and  several  antique  and 
Quaintly -figured  chairs  reflected  the  beams  of  the  burning  *  turf,  and 
Uintly  illumined  the  sacred  apartment. 

The  buxom  ^od  wife,  arrayed  in  a  striped  linsey-virolsey  gown,  was 
regaline  her  fnends  with  merry  lamb's-wooi,  while  her  lively  children 
and  Ifaeir  young  guests  indulged  in  the  usual  superstitions  and  quaint 
customs  of  All  Hallow  Eve.  Thi'ee  of  the  eldest  lasses  were  lurking; 
in  a  dark  corner  busily  employed  in  kneading  a  cake  with  their  len 
thumbs.  Not  a  sound  escaped  from  their  clenched  lips ;  the  work  pro- 
ceeded in  mute  solemnity;  a  single  word  would  have  broken  the 
charm,  and  destroyed  their  ardent  hopes  of  beholding  their  future  hus- 
bands in  their  dreams  after  having  (partaken  of  the  mystic  dumb-calce. 

While  this  work  was  going  on  silently  in  the  comer,  a  group  of 
sturdjr  boys  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  were  indulging  in  all  the  uproar 
of  boisterous  merriment  at  the  glorious  game  of  snap-avpU,  A  burning 
candle  was  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  short  skewer,  and  a  ripe  ruddj- 
cKeeked  apple  stuck  at  the  other.  The  skewer  was  suspended  by  its 
middle  witn  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  the  dusky  ceiline,  and  .being 
gently  put  in  motion,  the  eager  boys  thronged  tumultuously  forward  to 
catch  tne  delicious  apple  in  their  mouths  as  it  performed  its  swinpne 
evolutions.  Many  a  furzy  head  was  set  in  a  blaze,  and  many  loud 
laughs  and  chirruping  exclamations  emanated  from  the  merry  ^oup  be- 
fore the  prize  was  carried  off.  Several  young  girls  were  roastmg  pairs 
of  matrimonial  ftppl^  on  the  hearth.  One  they  dignified  with  the 
lordly  title  of  ^  The  Baron,''  and  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  his 
lady-wife.     And  truly  it  was  a  bitter  satire  on  tiie  married  state. 

^Thefinics. 
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The  scorching  apples  resembled  many  a  foolish  couple  in  the  land. 
Such  sputtering  and  foaming—such  angry  fuming  at  each  other— such 
prodigious  perspirations— such  vindictive  tones  and  contemptuous  hiss- 
ings on  botn  sioes,  and  then  such  melting  quietness  for  a  moment,  in- 
terrupted by  a  sudden  swelling-up,  or  a  burly  look,  that  renewed  the 
sputtering  and  fuming,  until  both  were  utterly  exhausted !  The  mar- 
ned  folks  looked  on  and  laughed  prodigiously,  ever  and  anon  ex-, 
changing  those  most  eloquent  and  volume -speaking  looks,  which  often 
pass  between  man  and  wife. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  were  wandering  about  in  the  cold 
moonlight,  zealously  seeking  for  protecting  **  angry  weed,"  to  charm 
them  afl;ainst  the  fearful  displeasure  of  their  parents,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  revered  and  grey-tressed  patriarch  of  the  family,  wim 
fearful  inquisitive  looks  and  quivering  lips,  silently  tottered  about  on 
his  crutches,  to  inspect  the  lusty  **  livelongs"  which  each  of  his  be- 
loved grandchildren  had  suspended  from  the  roof  on  Midsummer  Eve. 
If  the  plant  still  looked  green  and  healthy,  his  countenance  lighted  up 
into  a  faint  smile,  and  a  pious  ejaculation  escaped  from  his  thin  lips ; 
but  if  he  met  with  one  wliich  showed  the  sickfy  symptoms  of  decay, 
how  wofuUy  would  the  fond  old  man  look  round  for  the  child  who 
had  hung  it  up,  impressed  with  the  heart-sickening  certainty,  that  the 
sunk  eye  and  pale  cheek  of  his  little  darline  were  sorrowful  foretokens 
of  the  untimely  death  predicted  by  the  fatal  livelong. 

A  troop  of  the  youngest  bovs  were  kneeling  round  a  bucket  of  ice- 
cold  water,  into  wnich  the  old  people,  from  time  to  time\  threw  small 
pieces  of  coin,  for  the  shivering  younelings  to  pick  up  from  the  bot- 
tom with  their  freezing  lips.  Some  ofthe  maidens  wer^  pouring  mol- 
ten lead  through  the  bow  of  a  rusty  key  into  a  bowl  of  pure  fountain- 
water,  and  tracing  indistinct  semblances  to  different  objects  in  the 
various  shapes  which  the  lead  assumed.  If  any  of  them  happened  to 
cast  the  likeness  of  a  ship,  her  future  lord  was  doomed  to  be  a  hardy 
sailor.  If  fancy  could  warp  a  misshapen  lump  of  the  cooled  metal 
into  the  similitude  of  a  horse,  a  helmet,  or  a  sword,  the  happy  lass 
tempted  her  fate  no  farther,  but  merrily  danced  away,  rich  in  the  dear 
hope  of  being  wedded  to  a  gallant  soldier.  If  the  dim  resemblance 
accorded  not  with  her  svmpathies  or  inclinations,  the  dissatisfied  and 

£  outing  girl  would  try  her  luck  again,  again  to  be  defeated  in  her 
opes:  until  at  lene;th,  wearied  and  disgusted,  she  rose  from  the 
mystic  well  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  heavy  brow,  to  seek  for  consolation, 
and  promises  of  better  fortune  in  a  different  rite. 

Durine  one  of  those  moments  of  universal  silence  which  often  hap- 
pen in  the  most  roystering  assemblages,  a  loud  and  rather  melodious 
voice  was  heard  at  a  little  distance  gaily  chanting  an  old  beggarman's 
song,  to  one  of  the  merriest  tunes  that  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
mirth  and  happiness. 

In  a  few  moments  the  children  came  tumbling  in,  and  joyfully  an- 
nounced the  unexpected  arrival  of  Larry  Donovan.  The  welcome^in- 
formatioD  was  received  with  an  unanimous  burst  of  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture, which  had  hardly  subsided  when  Larry  Donovan,  the  ancient 
buchaugh,  mounted  on  a  grey  drowsy -looking,  lop-eared  ass,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  open  door-wav.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
all  collected  about  the  threshold  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  white- 
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bearded,  jovial  beggarman,  who  continued  to  troll  his  old  song  amid 
the  hearty  kead-mule-a-faUhd's,*  that  were  showered  upon  him  from 
every  quarter.  He  vieorouslj  raised  himself  from  his  pad,  and  reach* 
ing  over  the  heads  of  the  delighted  youngsters,  warmly  grasped  the 
trembling,  out-stretched  hand  of  the  old  patriarch.  This  action  be- 
trayed a  pair  of  thin  misshapen  legs  that  dangled  impotently  behind 
Larry's  muscular  calves,  under  whose  efficient  covert  they  had  hitherto 
been  concealed.  •'  Who  have  you  there,  Larry  ?"  cried  twenty  voices 
at  once.  "  Och !  boys,  boys,''  replied  the  happy  mendicant.  "  I'll 
engage  my  fellow  traveller  and'  kinsman  here,  will  make  every  one  of 
your  young  hearts  dance  with  joy  this  merry  nieht: — ^who  did  yon 
think,  boys,  I'd  mount  upon  my  kory  and  bring  aiong  with  me  to  the 
house  of  revelry  and  feasting,  but  honest  Dennis  O'Neil,  the  old  piper 
of  Innismury."  Dennis  now  showed  his  grizzled  face,  over  the  broad 
shoulder  of  "his  companion,  and  struck  into  the  heart  of  the  tune  of 
Larry  Donovan's  much  loved  sone,  pealing  forth  such  cheering  notes 
from  his  pipes,  as  he  entered  the  nouse,  that  every  eye  beamed  with 
transport  and  every  toe  was  set  in  merry  motion. 

The  floor  was  quickly  cleared  for  dancing,  and  after  Larry  and  the 
piper  had  quaffed  a  piggin  of  pure  Pothienfbetween  them,  the  latter 
gave  the  signal  for  thelads  and  lasses  ,to  take  their  places.  Every 
brow  was  beaming  with  joy  and  expectation,  the  young  men  were  look- 
ing lovingly  into  the  blue  eyes  of  their  maiden  partners,  when,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  the  top  couple  started  off  to  the  galloping  measures 
of  "  Kiss  in  the  Furze.'' 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  more  particularly  surveying  the  figure 
and  appearance  of  the  buchaugh.  He  was  a  tall  handsome  looking  old 
fellow,  with  a  bright  eagle  glance,  a  high  unfurrowed  forehead,  a  full 
cheek  and  a  profusion  of  long  white  locks  floating  carelessly  down  his 
back  and  bosom.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  blue  cloak,  fastened 
at  his  breast  with  a  wooden  skewer.  A  broad  leathern  belt  was 
buckled  round  his  middle,  to  which  his  little  meal-can,  and  flat  whis- 
key bottle  were  carefully  fastened,  and  a  nut-brown  doothien  or  stant- 
ed  tobacco  pipe,  was  twisted  in  the  band  of  his  old  slouched  hat 
He  was  engaged  in  deep  confab  with  the  aeed  grandsire  of  the  family, 
but  his  ear  was  still  attentive  to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  tune,  and  he  re- 
gularly beat  time  with  the  iron  point  of  nis  oaken  pike. 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  ended,  preparations  for  the  supper  were 
set  about  with  infinite  vigour  and  alacrity.  A  neighbour's  son  disap- 
peared for  a  few  seconds,  and  returned  with  a  colossal  "  cobler\ 
nob,"t  which,  Meleager  like,  he  presented  on  bended  knee  to  our  host's 
eldest  daughter,  the  blooming  little  Alice,  and  ^ave  the  signal  for 
every  youth  to  salute  his  willing  partner  by  imprinting  a  warm  kiss 
on  the  ripe  luscious  chefek  of  the  blushing  damsel. 

The  young  man's  ^ft  was  immediately  ushered  into  an  iron  pot,  a 
kish  of  turf  and  a  fresh  log  were  brought  in — ^the  good  wife  spitted  a 
fine  turkey,  and  a  quarter  of  fat  kid  (which,  when  drest,  tasted  as  deli- 
cious as  fawn's  flesh),  and  littie  Nicodemus,  our  host's  youngest  boy, 
with  a  mortified  and  reluctant  air,  took  his  allotted  station  in  the  chim- 

*  Kead-miUe-ft-lBltha,  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes, 
t  Pothien,  veiy  stiong  whiskey.  ^  Pig's  head. 
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nej  comer,  and  sullenlj  and  slow! j  tamed  round  the  richlj^fraiigbt 
spit  with  a  heavj  old-rashioned  iron  hand-dog. 
^  The  simmering  waters  soon  began  to  send  forth  the  most  de- 
licjoas  of  sounds  to  the  ears  pf  the  hungry;  the  blue  flames  curled  and 
twined  round  the  black  crocks  in  snake-like  coils ;  the  moaning  wind 
sang  a  melancholy  foretoken  of  the  death  of  the  waning  year ;  the 
burning  turf,  and  the  bright  embers  of  the  cmmbling  loe,  assumed 
strange  images  in  the  eyes  of  superstition  and  fancy ;  and  the  whole 
party  drew  closely  round  the  glimmering  hearth,  drinking  with  ereedy 
ears  the  honeyed  words  of  the  old  fiuchaugh.  He  was  rich  m  the 
legendary  histories  of  all  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom;  explained 
the  origin  of  such  bitter  maledictions  as  "the  curse  of  Cromwell," 
and  "  uie  screech  of  the  morning ;"  sang  ancient  ditties,  and  told  af- 
fecti^  love-stories,  and  superstitious  tales  of  midnight  goblins,  ladies 
clad  m  white  garments  tinged  with  crimson  blood,  and  gaunt  warriors 
galloping  through  dark  glens  in  suable  armour  and  plumes  of  wavlhg 
ore ;  fearful  visions  of  dying  men ;  and  rich  descriptions  of  fau-y -revels 
a;nong  old  mins,  or  on  the  bright  green  sward,  in  the  chill  moonlight 
beam. 

He  had^travelled  from  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  SKgo,  with  the 
ancient  piper  behind  him,  alternately  playing  boisterous  tunes  and 
singing  roaring  catches,  to  scare  away  the  mischievous  elves  and 
fearful  goblins  that  flit  about  in  the  dark,  and  play  lawless  pranks 
upon  somsr  travellers  with  impunity,  on  All  Hallowmas  Eve.  *'  Wicked 
flesh  and  blood  too,"  quoth  he,  '<  is  often  abroad  on  such  a  night  as 
this.  I  remember,  this  time  seven  years,  a  poor  sinful  soul  of  a  foot- 
pad formed  a  plan  to  waylay  me,  as  I  passed  from  father  Fitzpatrick'a 
snii^  little  cabin,  on  the  bog's  side,  to  old  Biddy  Maguire's  merry- 
making on  the  hill.  The  simple  fool  thought,  perhaps,  that  my  o(d 
cloak,  like  Thady  Aroon's,  was  lined  with  ricn  gold ;  but  no  such 
thing,  boys:  Larry  Donovan  never  takes  more  from  charitable  Chris- 
tians, than  just  enough  to  make  his  heart  glad,  and  his  tongue  chirrup. 
lor  the  niffht,  living  like  the  happy  birds  in  the  forest,  without  a  single 
thoudit  of  the  morrow.  Well,  boys,  the  footpad  not  having  a  distinct 
recollection  of  my  figure,  attire,  and  pkiznomy,  or  perhaps  being 
hoodwinked  by  the  thoughts  of  the  ugly  business  he  was  going  about, 
instead  of  my  own  poor  old  body,  actually  fell  upon  little  Jack  Uelany, 
that  keeps  the  sheoeen-hous^  in  the  valley.  It's  an  old  saying  and  a 
true  one,  that  a  bad  cause  makes  a  weak  heart;  and  by  this  pike  in 
my  grasp,  little  Delany  overcame  the  cowardly  cur  of  a  footpad,  (who 
was  no  Irishman,  do  you  mark,)  knocked  the  (Ttrty  poltroon  aown,  and 
resolutely  robbed  him.  Now,  whether  Delany  was  justified  in  going 
so  far,  Larry  Donovan  won't  pretend  to  decide;  for  I'm  told  it  was  a 
poser  for  the  rosy,  good-humoured  priest  himself.  But  when  Jack 
lies  on  his  low  death-bed,  with  the  clammy  dews  standing  on  his 
brow,  the  moaning  bibe  combing  her  yellow  locks,  and  singing*  the 
death-wail  at  his  casement,  then  will  thi^,  and  all  poor  Delany's  other 
actions,  appear  to  his  darkening  eye  in  their  true  colours.^' 

The  supper-table  wks  now  prepared.    The  bright  holiday  pewter- 
plates  and  dishes  gleamed  upon  the  board,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  wooden  bowl  and  rude  trencher.    The  cobler's  nob  grinned 
ghastly  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  huge  piles  of  laughing  potatoes. 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  15.-18*22.^  2  K 
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while  the  light  brown  kid  and  frothy  turkey  harmoniously  mingled  their 
temptin|^  odours.  Caulcannon  and  apple-pies  were  smoking  on  all 
sides;  pigeins  of  pure  Fothien  shone  brightly  on  different  parts  of  the 
loaded  table ;  and  we  took  our  seats  as  old  Dennis  played  a  festal  flou- 
rish on  his  sonorous  pipe. 

After  the  repast,  dancing  was  resumed,  and  the  old  mendicant 
cheerily  accompanied  the  music  with  several  verses  of  the  old  song, 

«  'Twas  on  a  day. 
When  play  was  passing  free 
With  great  pleasantry, 
Mirth  and  jollity, 
Och!  Ro! 
And  dancing  ako." 

The  diversion  was  kept  up  for  many  hours,  when  the  exhausted  young 
men  and  maidens  a^ain  flocked  round  the  entertaining  Buchaugh. 
Mad  wound  myself  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  his  affectionate 
old  breast,  by  a  lucky  assertion  that  there  were  wandering  mendicants 
in  Fairy4and,  as  well  as  among  the  Milesians.  A  blended  expression 
of  surprise  and  rapture  sat  on  his  happy  countenance,  and  he  listened 
with  dumb  attention  to  my  recital  of  part  of  the  The  Beggar's  petition 
to  Mab  the  Fairy  Queen. 

As  I  concluded  my  quotation  from  the  alms-be^n^  prayer  of  the 
pigmy  mendicant  to  her  fairy  grace,  when  she  was  rioting  perhaps  on 
^  a  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheat,"  or 

**  The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 
O'ercome  in  music," 

the  old  Buchaugh  cordially  grasped  my  hand,  and  drawing  his  tattered 
cloak  closer  about  him,  requited  me  with  a  narration  of  his  **  travels 
into  foreign  parts." 

After  a  preliminary  draught,  and  the  usual  guttural  "  notes  of  pre- 
paration," he  thus  be^n : — "  Many,  many  long  years  ago,  when  the 
good  wife  in  the  bee -hive  chair  was  as  blooming  a  lass  as  any  of  the 
young  blossoms  that  gather  around  her,  I  was  slowly  pacing  along  the 
sea-shore,  near  .the  little  village  of  Stradbally,  when  a  bare-rooted  little 
fellow  ran  up  to  me;  ready  to  explode,  with  a  message  from  old  Thady 
Aroon,  the  ^reat  Buchaugh,  who  lay  at  the  last  extremity  of  life  in 
one  of  the  little  cabins  in  the  villaffe.  I  foutid  the  old  roan  at  holy 
devotion  with  a  venerable  priest:  and  as  soon  as  his  prayers  were  ended 
he  motioned  me  to  approach,  and,  convulsively  pressing  my  hand  to 
his  weaklv-throbbine  heart,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken  voice  spoke  to 
me  as  follows ;-*< Donovan,'  said  he,  'you're  my  own  cousin-ger- 
man,  and  I'm  sure  you've  as  honest  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the 
bosom  of  man.  You  know  well  enough  how  long  I've  been  wan- 
dering over  the  land,  curing  the  sick,  amusing  the  lusty,  carrying 
love-tokens  over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  bearing  fond  requests  to 
youn^  maidens  from  their  lovers,  to  look  up  to  the  bright  moon  at 
midnight,  and  think  that  those  who  dearly  loved  them,  although  far,  far 
awav,  were  at  that  moment  lifting  their  eyes  to  the  same  place,  amd 
fondly  musing  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  con- 
trivea  to  elean  a  mighty  sum  of  money,  which  you  will  find  care- 
fully sewed  up  in  my  old  patched  cloak,  with  many  valuable  bonds  and 
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good  notes  from  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  land.  These  I  deliver 
up  to  thee,  in  the  presence  of  this  good  and  holy  man,  solemnly  enjoin- 
ing thee  to  act  faithfully,  and  do  the  bidding  of  thy  dying  kinsman. 
By  the  side  of  the  Blackwater  you  will  find  my  only  and  beloved 
daughter,  in  a  white  little  cottage,  which  was  lately  inhabited  by 
my  pious  sister  Bridget,  whose  death-lament  was  sung  a  few  weeks  ago 
— and  my  sweet  bud  is  now  left  desolate  and  unprotected.  She  is 
married;  bother  husband  breathes  the  air  of  a  foreign  and  far-distant 
land.  He  is  a  joung  East  Indian,  whom  his  parents  sent  over  to  a 
relation  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  liberal  education. 
He  saw  my  mild  and  beautiful  child,  loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ar- 
dently beloved,  in  return.  Although  springing  from  a  proud  and  ancient 
family,  he  disdained  not  to  wed  with  the  humble  blood  of  a  wandering 
Buchaugh.  True  love  levels  all  distinctions  and  decrees.  The  youth 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  Indies  by  his  father,  and  ne  left  my  daugh- 
ter with  her  aunt,  until  he  should  have  somewhat  smoothed  the  seve- 
rity of  his  proud  father's  displeasure,  which  he  expected  would  at  first 
rage  most  vehemently,  on  hearing  that  the  child  of  his  hopes  had  mar-, 
ried  without  his  consent,  and  to  the  daughter  of  a  beggar  too— hi  wan- 
dering Buchaugh  on  the  mountains  of  Erin.  He  knows  not  that  Peggy's, 
old  father  can  give  her  the  dowry  of  a  Duchess,  neither  does  the  girl 
herself.  I  have  confided  the  secret  of  my  wealth  to  none  on  earth 
before  this  day^  I  fear,  from  the  young  man's  silence,  that  his  father 
has  roughly  thrust  him  from  his  roof  for  his  indiscretion ;  and  my  dying 
vrish  is,  tnat  you,  my  young  friend,  should  accompany  my  Peggy  to 
Calcutta,  seek  out  her  beloved  husband,  and  place  them  above  the 
frowns  and  scorns  of  the  cold  world,  and  his  cruel  haughty  relatives, 
by  endowing  them  with  this  my  tattered  cloak.' 

"  The  old  man  died  a  few  hours  after,  and  I  sought  out  the  young 
bride's  cottage  at  the  place  mentioned  by  the  old  Buchaugh. 

'There  I  heard  the  thrushes  warblingv 
The  dove  and  partridge  I  there  descried. 
And  th^  lambkins  sporting  every  morning 
Down  by  the  banks  of  Blackwater  side.' 

After  a  long  search,  I  at  length,  discovered  the  jewel;  and  truly,  never 
did  the  wann  eye  of  youth  gaze  on  a  more  lovely  object  The  deep 
melancholy  in  which  I  found  her  absorbed,  her  pale  countenance  and 
mourning  raiment,  interested  me  beyond  measure.  I  was  then  young 
and  warm-hearted,  and  looked  upon  her  with  feelings  little  short  of 
pure  devotion. 

*  Her  head  hung  down  on  her  white,  white  breast, 
A  true  lover's  knot  to  her  heart  she  press'd. 
And  the  tear-drop  gleam'd  on  her  cold  pale  cheek. 
Like  frozen  dew  on  the  lily  meek.' 

I  showed  her  the  antique  silver  ring,  richly  studded  with  diamonds, 

of  old  Aroon,  apd  she  resigned  herself  wholly  to  my  direction,  bitterly 

bewailing  the  death  of  the  old  Buchaugh.    We  courageously  set  sail 

'for  the  Indies,  braving  the  fearful  dangers  of  the  great  ocean,  and  ar- 


their  possessions  on  the  elder  sons,  he  was  driven  to  truck  and  barter 
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for  his  support.  He  went  oti  prosperously  for  many  years,  but  meet- 
ing with  a  sudden  reverse  of'  fortune  in  some  great  speculations,  had 
sent  for  his  son  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  in  order  to  prop  up  his  falline 
fortunes,  the  tottering  state  of  which  he  had  much  ado  to  conceal. 
What  a  flood  of  w>ny  did  these  areadful  tidings  pour  upon  the  heart 
of  youn^  Hector  O'Hara,  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta!  He  often  rallied 
his  sinking  spirits,  and  resolved  to  impart  the  secret  of  his  marriage 
to  his  father ;  but  the  moment  the  old  man  appeared  with  his  stern  eye 
and  care-Worn  brow,  his  resolution  vanished.  How  could  he  hurry  him 
into  the  grave,  by  saying  he  had  wedded  with  the  daughter  of  a  beg- 
gar? How  blast  all  those  budding  hopes,  from  the  blossoming  of 
which  he  anticipated  such  pleasure  and  advantages? 

**  The  father  alternately  endeavoured  to  threaten  and  cajole  him  into 
a  consent  to  the  marriage  with  the  heiress— his  mother  on  her  bended 
knees  besought  him  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  ruin  ;.and  his  sisters 
turned  with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  imploring  looks  upon  him.  Op- 
pressed with  their  unrelenting  persecution  for  many  weeks,  he  had 
passed  the  night  in  dreaming  agony.  The  whole  family  were  gathered 
round  him  in  the  breakfast-room,  assailing  him  with  tears,  threats, 
and  bitter  reproaches-^his  fevered  blood  rushed  wildly  through  his 
veins ;  his  heart  beat  convulsively  in  his  breast ;  his  sight  grew  dim ; 
his  brain  whirled,  and  I  fear  the  ^tal  consent  was  just  quivering  on 
his  white  lip  when  the  folding  doors  of  the  apartment  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  the  pale  face  and  slender  figure  of  his  Peggv  appeared  be- 
fore him.  "My  wife!  my  dear  wife  !'*  was  all  thatne  could  utter, 
Und  he  bounded  into  her  encircling  arms.  The  father  stood  aghast, 
'  the  women  shrieked,  and  the  young  wife  and  her  husband  were  still 
locked  to  each  other's  breast  when  1  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  low 
obeisance  introduced  myself  as  a  relation  of  the  bride.  The  amaze- 
ment of  all  instantly  increased:  and  the  face  of  old  Hector  assumed 
an  expression  of  unfeigned  horror  and  deep  disgust,  as  I  threw  the  old 
patched  cloak  of  the  Buchaugh  at  his  feet,  loudly  nroclaimine  it  to  be 
the  marriage  portion  of  his  son's  wife.  The  suaden  jerk  loosened 
some  of  the  stitches,  and  a  shower  of  bright  gold  covered  the  floor. 
In  a  few  words  I  explained  every  thing.  The  winning  ways  of  Peggy 
soon  moved  the  hearts  of  the^fatnilv  in  her  favour;  her  husband  was 
happy  ia  her  love ;  and  the  old  gold  and  great  money -bonds  of  the 
wandering  Buchaugh  effectually  saved  the  sinking  U^rtunes  of  the 
proud  old  Hector  O'Hara. 

*'  The  grateful  young  couple  implored  me  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  under  their  roof;  but  my  heart  yearned  for  the  land  of  my 
forefathers.  How  could  I  die  happy  in  a  foreign  country,  with  only 
one  of  my  own  dear  kinsfolk  to  close  my  eyes  and  wail  over  my  cold 
corpse  ?  How  could  I  rest  under  any  turf  but  that  of  old  Erin  r  The 
sun  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with  a  strange  aspect-«the  moon  had  not 
half  the  sweet  quietness  in  her  white  face,  the  stars  did  not  shed  the 
same  soft  light  as  in  my  own  native  land.  There  were  no  smiling 
maidens  to  look  out  upon  me  as  I  passed — no  bright-eyed  children  to 
listen  1»  my  tales— no  hoary  granasires  to  drop  the  tear  at  my  pathe- 
tic ditties — no  festal  merry-meetings  on  All  Hallow  Eve^*-no  willing 
voice  to  join  with  me  in  loudly  chandng  the  soul-stirring  anthem,  of 
Brin-go-bragh,  My  heart  was  in  Irelancl,  all  my  affections  were  ocn- 
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tered  in  my  own  countr^r ;  and  I  quickly  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  friends, 
and  cheerily  set  sail  again  for  mj  own  little  Isle  of  the  Ocean." 

The  old  Buchauffh  and  the  merry  piper  continued  to  amuse  us  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  nor  did  ttie  rustic  party  break  up  before 
many  of  the  youngsters  were  dosing  in  their  seats,  the  piper's  eyes 
twinkling  with  the  effects  of  the  strong  Pothien,  the  merry  cock  crow- 
ing out  his  m^tinal  salutation,  and  the  grey  dawn  glimmering  oyer  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  Knock-na-ree.  A. 
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Eyxirixe's  warm  hues  are  on  the  hill. 
The  foliage  on  the  bough  is  still. 

The  sun's  last  rays  appear — 
Nor  shock  of  anns,  nor  bavock's  rout. 
Nor  the  steel'd  warrior's  battle-shout, 

Break  on  the  listening  ear. 

It, was  not  thus  when  England's  might 
Met  here  in  arms,  and  dared  the  fight 

With  Gallia's  chivahy ; 
When  here  the  white  and  waving  crest 
That  the  Bohemian  helmet  prest. 

Was  bathed  in  slaughter's  dye. — 

There  at  yon  cross,*  aged,  feeble,  blind, 
•Yet  bearing  s6U  th'  heroic  mind 

That  scorns  at  destiny, 
Died  'midst  his  foes  tlie  hoaxy  king,  - 
And  the  youne  victor  triumphing 

Tore  his  tall  plumes  away. 

Yet  lives  the  towerf  where  Edward  stood 
And  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  hlood — 

A  tottering  monument, 
A  silent  solitary  thing. 
Witness  of  Crecv's  combating 

And  Gaul's  pale  standards  rent : 

And  those  that  saw  without  dismay 
Her  legions  form  their  wide  display, 

Hiph,  confident,  and  brave. 
But  httle  deeming  that  an  hour 
Would  strew  in  dust  their  mail-clad  power, 

like  wreck  upon  the  wave. 

Boast  of  my  Country— storied  field ! 
Where  now  are  thev  who  once  oould  wield 

Her  sword  so  mightily  ? — 
Where  are  my  fiithers  ?^— they  are  gone ; 
And  by  the  record  only  known 

Of  what  tliy  glories  say. 

Crecy,  farewell !    I've  trod  thy  plain 

With  thoughts  that  thrill'd  duough  every  vein. 

And  hifth  romantic  pride. 
That  En^and  gave  to  thee  thy  fame. 
And  bore  the  sons  of  deathless  name 

Who  in  thy  combat  died.  Q. 

*  A  stone  cioss  still  marks  the  place  where  the  king  of  Bohemia  fell, 
j-  A  building  resembling  a  ruined  windmill,  is  still  shown  as  the  tower  where 
Edwaid  m.  overlooked  the  battle. 
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ON  ARABIC  AND  PERSIAN  LITERATURE.   NO.  II. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  received  of  the  Persian  nation,  con- 
tain very  few  tokens  of  their  havine  cultivated  the  composition  of  lan- 
guage. However  accomplished,  and  accomplished  they  were,  according 
to  the  testimon  V  of  the  most  interesting  historian*  among  the  most 
polished  as  well  as  the  most  extraordinary  people  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  Persians  studied  rather  such  arts  as  give  grace  to  the 
person,  than  bestow  elegance  on  the  mind.  Riding,  wrestling  and 
throwing  the  javelin,  are  the  pursuits  assigned  to  the  youth  of  Fersia 
by  the  biographer  of  Cyrus ;  and  Herodotus  informs  us  that  their  young 
men  were  exercised  chiefly  in  three  things — ^in  hurling  the  dart,  in 
riding,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

The  warrior -philosopher  Xenophon,  although,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  younger  Gyrus,  he  must  have  conversed  in  Persian  with  ease 
and  fluency,  has  not  transmitted  to  us  any  composition  on  that  idiom. 
There  is  not  even  an  historian  of  Alexander,  although  these  are  sof- 
iiciently  numerous,  who  has  left  us  the  desired  information :  we  must 
look  therefore  to  a  later  date,  to  the  era  of  Mahomet  aiid  Anushirvan, 
for  the  first  accounts  which  can  be  received  as  genuine. 

At  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  Nushirvan  or  Anusnirvan,  the  Chosroes  of 
the  Byzantine  writers,  reigned  over  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia. 
The  Oriental  historians  designate  this  monarch  by  the  title  of  Just ;  but 
in  a  nation  of  slaves  such  a  title  is  obtained  without  many  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  extraordinary  efforts  of  clemency  and 
humanity  may  be  expected  to  have  decorated  his  career.  At  this  period, 
however,  long  before  that  which  is  termed  the  golden  age  of*  Persian 
literatyre,ana  which  was  adorned  by  so  great  a  brilliancy  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  we  begin  to  receive  some  accounts  respecting  the  state  of  that 
language.  There  had  been  founded  at  Ghandisanor,  a  city  of  Khorasan, 
a  school  of  physic ;  and  as  the  study  of  this  useful  science  advanced,  the 
arts  of  literature  began  to  assume  the  rank  they  merit  in  the  scale  of 
human  pursuits.  But  unfortunately,  as  is  common  in  the  ^arly  growth 
of  reason,  scholastic  disputes  and  the  jargon  of  metaphysic  subtleties 
usurped  the  place  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  philosophy.  It  happened, 
notwithstanding,  that  although  these  studies  did  not  enlarge  the  boun-  * 
daries  of  science,  nor  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, — ^that 
although  mankind  has  not  been  indebted  to  Ghandisapor  for  any  use- 
ful inventions  to  adorn  or  to  improve  life,  yet  they  produced  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  purity  and  correctness  of  its  dialect.  Contro- 
versy, if  it  does  not  add  to  the  grasp  of  an  understanding,  at  least 
sharpens  and  gives  nerve  to  a  language.  Hence  the  idiom  m  polished 
life  became  distinguished  from  that  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  name  of  the 
"  Deri"  was  given  to  the  former,  while  the  latter  was  distinguished  by 
thatof"Pehlevi." 

It  would  be  a  fitting  subject  of  investigation  among  antiquaries  and 
philologists,  to  ascertain  the  etymology  of  these  names.  The  more 
probable  account  of  them  appears  to  be,  that  the  Deri  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  "  Parsi,"  so  called  from  the  country  of  which  Shiraz 
is  the  capital ;  and  that  the  Pehlevi  had  its  name  from  the  "Pehlu," 
or  heroes  who  spoke  it  in  its  earlier  ages. 

*  Xenophon. 
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Perhaps  there  will  be  danger  of  assuming  too  much  the  air  of  the 
verbal  critic,  if  we  remark  that  there  still  exist  traces  of  another  Per- 
sian dialect,  called  the  "  Zend."  This  was  the  language  of  the  priests 
and  sages,  and  exhibited  those  more  solemn  reli^ous  truths,  on  which 
only  a  commentary  was  offered  to  the  vulgar  m  the  Pehlevi  tongue. 
The  Zend,  however,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  extinct,  for  although 
the  writings  of  Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster  were  composed  in  tiiis  character, 
jet  there  are  few,  even  among  the  priests,  who  can  be  said  to  under- 
stand it.  The  Pehlevi  bears  an  obvious  similarity  to  the  Chaldee  and 
Hebrew,  and  mi^y  possibly  have  been  derived  from  it.*  But  the  Deri, 
or  the  Parsi,  formed  the  foundation  of  that  modern  dialect  which  sur- 
vived the  shock  of  Mahomet's  career,  and  was  afterwards  dignified  by 
the  poems  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  of  Ferdousi  and  Noureddin  Jami.t 

For  the  present  we  will  quit  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia,  and 
turn  to  the  sister  nation  of  Arabia.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Arabs 
have  never  been  entirely  subdued ;  no  impression  on  them  has  ever 
extended  beyond  their  borders.  As  a  nation  they  have  ever  continued 
independent.  If  portions  of  their  vast  tracts  have  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent of  vehement  irruptions :  if  Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  van- 
quished by  the  Scythian,  and  the  grasping  sway  of  Rome  could  establish 
tor  herself  a  province  within  their  districts  ;t  if  the  Othmans  have 
attempted  to  exercise  over  them  a  faint  semblance  of  sovereignty,$  yet 
as  a  distinct  class  of  mankind  they  have  ever  remained  free  and  un- 
restrained. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  a  former  paper  the  general  man- 
ners of  the  Arabs :  it  may  be  amusing  to  examine  whether  climate  could 
have  produced  any  influence  on  fiiem.  The  natives  of  Arabia  are 
divided  into  those  of  Hejaz  and  of  Yemen.  Desolate  beyond  the 
wildest  wastes  of  European  land  are  the  tracts  of  Arabia  Petr»a.  The 
men  and  luxuriant  herbage  which  sheds  its  lustre  over  the  dreary 
levels  of  Tartary,  and  ofiers  some  relief  at  least  to  the  weary  traveller, 
never  cheers  the  eye  which  wandkrs  over  the  Eastern  Desert.  Bound- 
less masses  of  conglomerated  sand  obstruct  his  path ;  except  where  the 
wide  expanse  is  broken  by  a  'chain  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains. 
The  oppressive  rays  of  the  midday  sun  descend  directly  on  the  plain. 
The  heat  is  fanned  by  no  cooling  breezes,  for  the  winds  of  Arabia 
breathe  only  pestilence  and  noisome  vapour,  or  serve  to  increase  the 
desolation,  by  the  billows  of  rolling  sana  which  they  raise  or  scatter, 
and  which  have  been  known  to  bury  whole  caravans  and  whole  armies 
in  their  turbulence. 

The  letters  of  the  Arabic  resemble  those  of  the  Persian ;  the  latter 
only  comprising  fqur  additional  to  the  number.||  In  spirit  and  expres- 
sion the  two  idioms  mainly  differ.    The  Persian  has  the  superior  soft*^ 

*  Familiar  nouns,  as  those  oX -water,  Jire^  &c.  are  common  to  these  languages. 

f  This  subject  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Shr  William  Jones  in  his  Discourses. 

t  The  Romans  maintained  the  residence  of  a  centurion  anjd  a  place  of  tribute  on 
tlfe  coast  of  the  territoiy  of  Medina;  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  considered  this  a 
siifHcient  reason  to  designate  Arabia  as  a  Roman  province.  These  fiu^ts  rest  on  the 
authori^  of  Airian. 

§  S«hman  I.  conquered  Yemen,  or  Happy  Arabia,  A.  D.  1538,  but  no  revenue  was 
ever  transmitted  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  the  Turks  were  finally  expelled  A.  D. 
1630. 

I  There  are  thirty-two  Fenian,  twenty-eight  Arabic  letters.  . 
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ntfss ;  it  haa  more  delicacy,  BK»re  elegance,  more  beaahr.  Even  the 
Engliah  reader  who  is  acauainted  with  the  translatioas  or  Sir  William 
Jones,  will  confess  that  the  Gazeis  or  Odes  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi  will 
scarcely  yield  in  competition  with  some  of  the  better  order  of  our  poets. 
The  Persian  is  besides  remarkable  for  a  variety  of  the  most  copious 
combinations,*  and  may  probably  have  been  among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek — the  language  which  the  world  has  confessed  to  have  surpassed 
ail  others  in  energy,  comprehensiveness,  and  vigour. 

With  the  Sanscrit,  the  Arabic  appears  to  have  no  connexion:  among 
other  reasons  for  this  conclusion  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  altogether 
unacquainted  with  that  matchless  power  of  the  combination  of  words, 
which  gives  such  inexpressible  force  to  the  Persian,  and  to  languages  of 
a  similar  original. 

We  disclaim  at  the  present  having  as  yet  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
the  Sanscrit.  But  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  a  language  to 
its  roots,  (the  only  method,  according  to  the  polite  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, of  thorooghly  understanding  it^  another  difference  is  presented 
between  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  together  with  those  derived  from  a 
corresponding  origin— that  in  the  former,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  otners,  the  roots  are  formed  of  thrjee  letters ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
almost  universally  biliteral.  This  circumstance  would  alone  teach  Uie 
etymologist  to  inter  their  having  owed  their  several  inventions  to  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.t 

We  hope  in  a  future  paper  to  give  some  account  as  well  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  golden  age  of  Persia,  as  of  the  productions  of  Arabia,  ante- 
cedently, as  well  as  at  times  immediately  succeeding  to  the  era  of 
Mahomet.  Bat  we  have  promised  some  account  of  the  career  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  effect  which  we  think  it  might  have  had 
on  the  language  and  the  manners  of  his  subjects. 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  warfare  upon  a  nation  varies^  accord- 
ine:  as  that  nation  is  composed  of  freemen  or  of  slaves.  When  the 
subjects  of  a  despot  make  conqu^^,  their  exertions  serve  only  to 
extend  the  power  and  the  dominion  of  their  lords.  When  freemen 
are  victors,  they  vanquish  for  themselves ;  for  their  own  advantage  or 
their  own  glory .:(  If  the  spirit  of  just  legislation  do  not  pervade  a 
nation,  we  cannot  expect  any  rapid  advances  in  the  amelioration  of 
the  species.  The  dictates  of  a  lord  are  readily  obeyed ;  the  senerous 
intercourse  of  free  thought  is  absent;  the  place  of  pure  religion  is 
usurped  by  ceremony  and  superstition;  and  the  people  are  the  easy 
machines  of  some  grasping  mind,  which  can  direct  their  hopes  and  em- 
ployments at  its  own  aiscretion.  Thus  the  Arab  race,  wild  and  dis- 
jointed, was  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  the  talents  of  Mahomet.  Their 

•  The  combinations  with  •*  Gul"  a  rose,  "  Peri"  a  fwiy,  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  language.  (See  Sir  William  Joneses  Pernan  Grun- 
mar.)  We  are  afraid  we  ought  to  apologise  for  these  drT'etymokigies;  bat  the 
reader  of  taste  must  recollect  that  these  names  have  been  fiuniliarized  to  eveiy  ear 
by  the  delicious  poem  "  LaHa  Rookh"  and  by  «* The  Bride  of  Ab^dos." 

f  Both  languages  have,  however,  a  wortderfol  extent  of  derivatives,  llie  scholar 
may  smile  at  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  Oriental  remark,  but  he  will  «|k>w  its  ingenuity, 
"  That  if  the  deity  Indra  of  the  Hindus  were  to  descend,  he  would  scarcely  •compre- 
hend the  full  power  and  versatility  of  their  language."  * 

4  Herodotiu,  1.  5. 
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cmmtry  Imi  never  been  fiiibdned»  and  no  impression  on  it  had  extend- 
ed beyond  its  borders ;  bat  internal  feud  had  wasted  the  Tiffonv  and 
stayed  tke^Mtvanceinent  of  its  power;  and  the  character  of  Mahomet 

ar  nature  itted  him  to  influence  the  jarrinc  tribes,  and  to  cmnbiae 
eir  interests  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  ana  important  end. 

Mahomet  has  often,  been  represented  as  of  low  and  yu1g;ar  origin ; 
iNit  the  assertion  is  groundless  and  illusory.*  He  was  the  grandste  of 
an-opulent  merchant,  whose  liberality  preserved  the  citizens  of  Mecca 
from  famine.  A  genius  enterprising,  a  judgment  sdund  and  mature, 
featares  engaging,  general  habits  and  demeanour  conciliatory,  marked 
a  mind  destined  to  soar,  whatever  might  have  been  its  padi  of  ex- 
erticHi. 

The  first  exploit  of  Mahomet,  in  the  display  of  his  pretended  mis- 
sion, waa  the  conversion  of  his  own  familjr.  His  wife  Cadijah,  his  ne- 
fttv  Ali,  and  his  9ervant  Zeid,  were  the  first  who  embraced  his  cause, 
e  bold  and  romantic  Ali,  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  offered 
himself  as  the  companion  of  his  relative  through  all  his  perils.  But  the 
citizens  of  Mecca  were  his  foes:  they  sousht  to  destroy  the  bold  inno- 
vator, who  threatened  to  aboliiih  the  worship  of  their  idols ;  and  it  was 
tmly  the  unshaken  attachment  of  his  kinsman  Abu  Taleb  which  pro^ 
tected  the  son  of  Abdallah. 

Tho  death  of  this  a^d  and  resfpected  chieftain  left  him  open  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  The  chief  of  the  hostile  tribe  collected  his 
adherents,  and  proposed  to  them,  as  the  only  method  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  tke  new  sect,  the  destruction  of  their  leader.  Imprisonment^ 
be  said,  would  exasperate  him;  banishment  would  only  serve  to  pro- 
pagate his  tenets.  The  conspirators  decided  that  he  should  die,  and 
resolved  that  a  sword  from  each  hand  should  transfix  his  body,  in^order 
to  conceal  the  immediate  authors  of  the  bloody  deed* 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  talents  of  Mahomet  should  thus 
perish.  He  was  reserved  for  higher  and  more  hazardous  achievements. 
The  scheme  of  the  assassins  was  disclosed,  and  the  intended  victim  of 
their  malevolence  sought  security  in  flight.  The  youthful  Ali  arrayed 
himself  in  the  vest  of  liis  friend  and  patron,  undertook  to  assume  his 
character,  and  reposed  on  the  couch  in  his  place.  A  conduct  so  noble 
and  disinterested^  his  adversaries  viewed  with  admiration  and  asto- 
nishment: they  respected  his  piety,  and  spared  his  devoted  valour; 
and  by  this  signal  act  of  renerous  enthusiasm,  the  young  hero  pre- 
served his  own  life,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  celebrated  associate. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  singular  and  mysterious.  It  was 
little  within  the  conjectures  of  the  adverse  faction,  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  their  security  should  terminate  in  their  utter  ruin.  In 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  at  Mecca,  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
had  learned  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  had  already  become  con- 
verts to  his  system.  These  received  the  new  fugitive  with  rapture. 
They  convened  a  solenm  assembly  of  their  fellow  citizens :  they  exhi- 
bited before  the  people  the  tenets  and  the  promises  of  Mahomet,  and 
invited  them  with  earnestness  to  embrace  tiie  sacred  cause.  Five  bun- 

*  See  the  eloquent  and  interesting  nanatiTe  of  Gibbon. 
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dred  warriors  assembled  round  his  standard,  and  bound  themseWes  bj 
the  strongest  engagements  to  follow  his  banner.  After  the  custom  of 
the  eastern  nations,  he  was  chosen  to  the  double  office  of  priest  and 
sovereign :  he  was  inyestfiil  with  the  royal  purple,  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  piercing  acclamations  of  his  infatuated  adherents. 

To  recover  authority  in  hia  native  city,  Mecca,  was  now  the  leading 
object  of  the  chieftain.  For  this  purpose  the  Arabs,  already  sufficient- 
ly bent  on  warlike  exploits,  received  a  new  incitement  by  the  hope  of 
future  reward.  The  sword,  proclaimed  the  champion,  shall  conduct 
you  to  happiness ;  and  he  that  shall  shed  his  blood  in  the  sacred  cause, 
shall  sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Death,  which  had  been  contemned 
before,  now  became  an  object  of  warm  desire ;  and  soldiers  elevated 
with  such  expectations,  as  well  as  careless  of  danger,  would  stand  the 
shock  of  the  fiercest  attacks.  The  events  of  three.successive  engage- 
ments decided  the  fate  of  Mecca,  and  the  capitulajtion  of  that  impor- 
tant city  was  soon  followed  b^  the  reduction  of  all  Arabia. 

The  years  of  the  warrior-prince  were  now  advancing  towards  their 
close.  A  fever,  which  was  to  terminate  his  existence,  had  cominenced 
to  prey  upon  his  vitals.  A  few  dayis  before  his  death,  with  affected 
condescension  and  humility,  he  proclaimed  to  the  people,  that  if  any 
man  should  conceive  himself  to  have  suffered  wrongfully,  ample  repa- 
ration should  be  now  offered.  One  voice  amidst  the  crowd  was  heard 
to  complain;  and  the  dying  chieftain  called  him  into  his  presence, 
beard  his  request,  and  satisfied  his  demand. 

It  was  now  his  office,  previousl;^  to  his  departure,  to  Ansumraate 
the  supposed  evidences  of  his  mission.  He  called  accordingly  for  the 
ILoran,  and  dictated  a  few  sentences  to  be  added  to  the  volume.  This 
done,  he  sank  on  the  bosom  of  Ayesha,  the  best-beloved  of  his  wives, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  uttering  a  few  tremulous  wwds,  ex- 
pired, p.  W.  R. 


S0NN£T. 
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•    ••  Qualor  Vetm.  ehe  si  Teloce  mrtimu^ 

When  the  cold  touch  of  withering  Time  comes  on, 
To  shake  the  frame  and  dull  the  cheek's  pure  dye 
And  reason,  arm'd  with  thoughts  sublimety  high, 
fizpels  the  TahquishM  senses  from  their  throne- 
When  strength,  the  nuise  of  vain  deare,  is  gY>ne, 
In  eveiy  breast  love's  fsuding  ^  must  die. 
And  those  who  dearlv  loved  must  ^eeply  sigh    . 
O'er  errinfp  hopes  and  years  untimely  flown. 
Then  all  amidst  this  stormy  sea  must  strain 
To  esin  the  welcome  port,  ere  evening  close 
Ana  heaven  grow  darker  in  the  coming  night. 
My  love  alone  must  even  in  death  remain : 
The  flame  divine  that  in  my  spirit  glows. 
Is  one  where  reason  may  with  sense  unite. 
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No.  1.^ — Passage  of  the  Mps. 

Haii.»  lovely  land!  from  cliffs  where  Winter  reigns 
Stem  midst  his  snows,  I  seek  thy  sunny  plains^ 
And  eazing,  breathless  with  the  new  delight* 
Fsr,  nr  beneath  me  bend  mine  eager  sight* 
To  watch  the  radiance  of  thy  beauty  break 
Through  vapours  frowning  rooiid  each  nigged  peak. 
One  spot  appears,  one  line  of  tender  blue — 
Are  those  th^  hills  I  loved,  the  vales  I  knew 
E'en  from  my  childhood,  in  the  Poef  s  strain  ? 
Behind  yon  beetling  crag  theJrVe  lost  again ; 
And  Desolation  reassumes  her  sway. 
And  forms  of  terror  close  around  my  way : 
Once  more  the  clouds  dispart ;  ^on  gorge  between 
A  line  of  brighter,  clearer  light  is  seen. 
Wide  and  more  wide  its  spKacfing  circles  swell. 
Pale  tints  of  saffron  glance  o'er  tower  and  fell. 
And  rays  of  purple  mingling  with  the  shade 
Stream  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  horizon  fiule ; — 
Here,  weary  pilgrim,  rest  thine  anxious  eye. 
That  is  the  land  you  seek ;  there,  there  lies  Italy. 

And  yet  I  linger— Yes,  thou  power  sublime. 
That  dwell*st  exulting  'mid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
I  pause  e'en  at  the  portal  of  thy  fiine. 
And  feel  that  even  Beauty  woos  in  vain. 
Whilst  thou,  encircled  by  majestic  forms, 
Sta&'st  wildly  by,  and  through  the  deep-toned  storms 
Speak'st  to  tlie  elements.    Thy  word  is  past; 
The  icy  mountain  quivers  to  the  bbat. 
The  overhanging  avalanche  impends^ 
It  crashed  topphng  downward,  it  descends 
With  repurcussive  echoes,  sweeping  wide 
Forest  and  hamlet  in  its  fbrious  tide ; 
Now  in  broad  cataracts  of  splendour  tost. 
Now  shattered  into  sparkling  gems  of  frost. 
Now  thund'rinflr  o'er  the  precipice's  verge 
Through  the  black  glen,  and  bursting  into  surge. 
Dread  symbols  of  omnipotence  piviiie. 
Works  of  the  Eternal  Intellect,  whose  shrine 
Is  univenal  Nature,  in  this  hour 
Of  solitude  I  feel,  I  own  your  power 
With  keener  sense :  ye  mountains,  tempest<riven. 
From  peak  to  base ;  ye  toirents,  nuuily  driven 
With  wreck  of  crag  and  forest  to  the  nijriit 
Of  fikthomless  gulfs;  ye  snowy  floods  of  light, 
Bi<^ed  like  the  billows  of  a  shoreless  main 
Behind  the  pathway  of  the  hurricane— 
There  is  a  spirit  in  you,  which  comes  o'er 
The  mind's  lone  contemplations — ^let  me  pour 
Its  feeling  in  my  breast,  and  as  I  gaze  adore. 
Etemi^  speaks  frtim  your  heighta^  around 
Your  icy  brows  sweeps  the  awakening  sound 
That  huls  us  as  immortal :  this  vile  earth. 
This  body,  prison  of  our  Jieavenly  birth. 
Holds  not  communion  with  you;  tis  the  soul 
That  mingles  with  your  terrors,  in  the  roll 
Of  your  deep  thunders,  in  the  distant  v<nce 
Of  cataracts^  commuiding  to  rejoice 
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As  heaven^tfpmng  faculties.    Pbweri  might. 

And  roajesiy,  the  vast,  the  infinite. 

Are  shadow'd  in  those  giant  forms,  and  raise 

To  them  our  aspirations  whilst  we  gaze. 

Till  all  the  bitter  ills  of  life,  which  tear 

Our  mortal  part,  the  stripes  of  grief  which  bare 

Our  bleeding  bosoms  to  the  scofts  of  those 

Whose  morbid  dulness  feels  not  Fancy's  woes. 

Glance  harmless  from  us :— here  at  length  we're  free ; 

Nature,  these  mental  spectres  haunt  not  thee. 

Thb  road  over  Mont  Cenia  first  conducted  me  into  Italj.  What 
I  saw  and  felt  on  the  occasion  suggested  the  foreeoing  lines.  I  will 
detail  in  prose,  from  the  memoranda  I  made  on  the  spot,  more  acca- 
rateljythe  obseryations  which  occurred  to  me,  and  the  emotiona  which 
I  experienced. 

April  5.  We  left  the  small  town  of  St  Michael  at  break  of  day, 
and  at  the  first  post  arrived  at  Modene,  situated  verj  romantically  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  of  precipitous  mount^ns.  From  Modene 
we  began  verj  perceptibljr  to  ascend,  although  the  commencement  of 
the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  is  not  reckoned  from  this  pUce»  but  from 
Lans-le-boure,  a  sta^  farther.  The  scenerj,  upon  our  leaving  Mo- 
dene, assumed  the  wildest  and  most  magnificent  character:  the  preci- 
pices were  sudden  and  deep,  the  valleys  below  hollowed  out  into  a 
variety  of  savage  forms,  and  their  natural  gloom  increased  by  the  thick 
woods  of  pine  which  overhung  them ;  the  mountains  peaked  and  covered 
with  snow,  and  projecting  their  bleak  and  barren  sides  and  straight 
unbroken  lines  into  the  glens  beneath.  At  Lans-le-bourg  we  had  at- 
tained an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  more  than  4000  feet  From  this 
place  the  ascent  became  more  rapid :  we  were  forced  to  put  on  an 
additional  pair  of  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  to  take  with  us  some 
peasants,  to  assist  in  supporting  its  weight  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices, which,  by  the  accumulation  of  snow,  were  rendered  more  than 
usually  dangerous.  We  proceeded  on  foot,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
p|€rfect  view  of  the  scenery.  The  road  ascended  by  long  traversesg, 
six  of  which,  each  a  mile  in  length,  led  from  Lans*le-boure  to  the  high- 
est point  of  Mont  Cenis  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Our  prospect 
was  dreary  in  the  extreme:  on  every  side  we  saw  wide-expanded 
snows,  interrupted  only  by  dark  woods  of  pine,  which  stretched  up  the 
mountains.  The  snows  were  in  some  parts  so  deep,  tliat  the  posts 
which  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  road  to  mark  its  direction,  and 
which  must  be  at  least  sixteen  feet  high,  were  almost  covered.  The 
snowy  masses  impended  over  our  heads  from  the  verge  of  perpendicular 
cliJTs,  and  threatened  to  descend  and  overwhelm  us  as  we  passed ;  or 
they  had  fallen  across  the  road,  and  had  been  cut  through  by  the  work- 
men constantly  employed  on  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  to  afford  a  passage. 
Whether  Hannibal  passed  over  Mont  Cenis  or  not  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  and  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  cross  \i  without 
perpnetually  recurring  to  the  adventures  of  the  Punic  chi^f,  and  the 
admirable  narrative  of  his  historian.'  *'  Ex  propinquo  visa  montiuoi 
altitudo,  nivesque  ccbIo  pro^  immixtee,  tecta  inrormia  imposita  mpi- 
btts,  petora  jumentaque  torrida  frigore,  homines  intonsi  et  inculti.ani- 
malia  inaniniaque  omnia  rigentia  gelu,  cetera  visu  qu4m  dictu  foe- 
diora  terrorem  renovarunt''    The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
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nisliing  down  the  deep  gorges  of  tbe  mountain,  and  bringing  with  it 

S articles  of  snow,  beat  directly  in  our  faces,  and  aiided  much  to  the 
ifficultj  of  the  ascent.  >Ve  however  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
road  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  We  then  traversed  a  drearj 
plain,  completely  buried  under  the  snow,  from  one  part  of  which  we 
nad  a  fine  view  of  the  highest  peak  of  Mont  Cents,  which,  as  we 
passed,  burst  for  a  few  moments  from  the  clouds  that  surrounded  it, 
and  then  retired  a^ain  into  obscurity.  On  this  plain  is  situated  a  con-> 
▼ent,  the  monks  of  which  are  especially  charged  with  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  distressed  traveller.  Kear  tne  convent  is  a  lake 
which  I  conclude  to  be  the  one  which  Strabo  notices  a^  the  sources  of 
tiie  riveirs  Druentias  and  Durias.  •  At  a  short  distance  beyond,  near  a 
single  House  called  the  Cfrande  Croia:,  we  found  sledges  waiting  for  us. 
We  placed  ourselves  in  them,  and  began  to  descend  very  rapidly. 
Each  ftledge  was  drawn  by  a  mule,  and  suided  by  an  athletic  weather* 
beaten  mountaineer.  In  one  place  the  descent  was  so  rapid,  that  my 
ffuide  dismissed  the  mule,  and  directed  the  sledge  down  a  shelving 
bank  of  snow,  so  steep  that  my  own  weight  was  sufficient  to  impel  it 
with  considerable  velocity.  Nothing  could  be  wilder  than  the  whole 
scene.  The  mountaineers  with  their  sledges  bounding  from  rock  to 
roek,  or  sliding  with  their  burden  down  the  ridges  of  congealed 
snow;  the  bare  broad  cliffs  hung  with  icicles,  or  the  torrent  suspended 
in  its  course  by  the  frost;  the  road  winding  above  our  heads  in  short 
traverses,  down  which  was  seen  at  a  distance  tlie  carriage  slowly  de- 
scending; a  rude  bridge  thrown  across  a  chasm  or  mountain-stream  | 
the  deep  black  valley  below,  in  which  appeared  the  small  so|itarj  vil- 
lage half  buried  beneath  the  impenfUhg  rocl^s ;  and  the  vast  amphithea- 
tre of  Mont  Cenis,  with  its  attendant  mountains  closing  in  every  di* 
rection  around  us,  covered  with  snow  and  veiled  in  cloud?— «U  tose- 
ther  formed  a  scene  of  impressive  magnificence  and  desolation.  We 
left  our  sledges  at  a  small  place  called  San  Nicolo,  and  descended  in 
onr  carriage  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Susa,  along  an  excellent  road.  We 
soon  perceived  that  we  were  approaching  a  warmer  climate;  the  snow' 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  edges  of  the  roads,  although  at  the 
corresponding  elevation  on  the  side  of  Savoy  it  was  several  feet  deep; 
the  air  was  much  milder,  and  breathed  upon  us  the  balmy  softness  of 
Italy.  About  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
Sasa  was  visible,  deeply  sunk  amidst  the  cliffs  of  great  elevation.  A^ 
we  descended,  and  as  the  mountains  by  which  we  had  been  so  long 
surrounded  ^adually  opened,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Italian 
plains  and  hills,  seen  through  the  vista  of  the  termination  of  tbe  range 
of  Cenis.  At  one  point  the  view  was  extremely  beautiful:  vineyards 
and  majestic  woods  of  chesnut  formed  the  foreground ;  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Novalese,  with  the  spire  of  its  church,  appeared  a  little  beyond ; 
Sasa  still  farther;  and  the  river  Duria,  winding  amidst  the  dark  cliffs 
of  the  Alps,  seemed  ta  steal  along  with  delight  to  the  purple  hills  and 
freen  plains  of  Italy,  which  were  seen  fainUy  in  the  distance. 

H. 
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ON  TU9  ORIOIN  AND  CBLBBRATION  OF  EASTRR. 

There  are  but  few,  even  in  the  Dumber  of  tliose  who  have  oftenest 
participated  in  the  commemoration  of  Easter,  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  origin  and  earlj  observances  of  that  festival.  We  will  there- 
fore cast  a  glance  backwards  at  the  ways  of  our  Christian  ancestors; 
rather  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  haman  inquisitiveness. 
than  with  any  intent  to  point  out  those  to  obloquy.  Whose  zeal,  perse- 
verance, and  constancy,  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  rich  legacjjr  of  a 
faith,  the  practices  and  promises  of  which  enhance  human  happiness, 
and  afford  us  a  sublunary  foretaste  of  *'the  bliss  immortal.'' 

The  festival  of  Easter  took  its  birth  from  the  Paschal  feast  of  the 
Jews:  for  the  first  Christians  retained  many  of  the  Mosaic  customs 
and  celebrations,  and  in  the  sequel,  either  abolished  them  altogether, 
or  rendered  them  tvpical  of  some  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  annals 
of  their  religion,  in  this  way  they  came  to  adopt  tiie  Paschal  feast  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  first  instance,  with  all  its  customary  observances, 
little  careful  of  observing  it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  their  Saviour.  The  Jews  held  this  feast  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  *'Nisan:"  and  the  Eastern  Christians  began  by  celebrating  it, 
conjointly  with  their  rivals,  on  the  same  day.  The  Western  church, 
however,  did  not  follow  their  example  in  the  day  of  its  appointment; 
but  kept  this  festival  on  the  Sunday  immediately  succeeding  the  full 
moon  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  using  a  tradition  of  the  aposUes  Peter 
and  Paul  as  their  authority  for  this  varmtion.  These  two  churches, 
therefore,  observed  the  Easter  feast  at  two  different  periods;  but  nei- 
ther entered  the  lists  against  the  other  nntil  Pius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  took 
occasion  to  ordain  that  it  should  be  kept  on  a  Sunday  throughout 
Christendom'.  Aoticetas,  his  successor,  rigidly  enforced  this  ordi- 
nance :  and  Victor,  the  Roman  Bishop,  afterwanls  held  a  synod  at 
Rome,  which  decreed,  that  the  Paschal  feast  should  never  be  kept  in 
correspondence  with  the  Jewish  observance,  but  should  always  be 
celebrated  on  a  Sunday.^  The  Bishops  of  the  Western  churches,  how- 
ever, having  refused  to  conform  with  the  synodical  ordinance,  were  de- 
nounced in  excommunication  by  Victor ;  but  the  papistical  ban  was 
subsequently  recalled,  and  the  Eastern  Christians  continued  in  the 
practice  of  siding  with  the  Jews  in  the  keeping  of  this  festival.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  church  at  Nide,  in  325,  uitrmatelv  decreed, 
fliat  Baster  should  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  of 
the  spring  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.  And  its  celebration  now  re- 
ceived another  character.  The  Paschal  feast  of  the  Jews,  in  comme- 
moration of -the  departure  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  was 
henceforward  to  be  converted  into  a  memorial  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
as  that  event  was  known  to  have  taken  place  on  a  Sunday ;  and  it  was 
to  be  observed  also  in  the  spring,  as  at  this  season  the  resurrection  had 
taken  place,  though  the  precise  day  of  its  occurrence  had  not  been 
handed  down.  From  these  circumstances  we  are  naturally  led  to  infer, 
that  the  early  Christians  little  concerned  themselves  about  the  resur- 
rection itself  in  their  paschal  festival ;  otherwise,  the  recollection  of 
the  exact  day  in  the  year  of  that  memorable  event  would  scarcely  have 
been  lost. 

The  decree  of  the  council  was  generally  recognised  throughout  the 
Christian  world ;  and  the  few  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  Jewish 
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custom,  were  called  the  **  Quartodecimani."  With  a  view  to  prevent 
any  mistake  in  the  future  celebration  of  Easter,  the  Vernal  Equinox 
was  fixed  for  the  Slst  of  March,  although  it  does  not  always  fall  on 
this  day  according  to  astronomical  computation. 

The  derivation  of  our  English  name  of  "  Easter,"  we  are  warranted 
in  tracing  back  to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  called  this  feast  the  "  Os* 
ter  fest :"— the  word  "  Ost,"  of  old,  signifying  the  East,  in  which 
quarter  the  sun  rises ;  and  being  the  more  suitable  a  designation,  since 
scripture  acquaints  us,  that  our  Saviour  "  very  early  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  yet  dark,  had  risen  from  the  grave,"  Hence  it  became  a 
common  custom  on  Easter-day  to  rise  before  the  sun,  which  an  old 
tradition  made  our  ancestors  believe  was  u^ed  to  dance  on  that  mornr 
ing.  The  early  Christians,  indeed,  were  accustomed  to  devote  the 
night  preceding  it  to  prayers  and  jthanksgivings  until  the  time  of  cock- 
crow, which  tliey  conceived  to  be  the  moment  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. And  when  these  noctural  observances  fell  into  disuse,  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  rise  early  and  spend  the  rooming  in  pious  devo- 
tions, and  walking  in  the  fields;  and  the  usual  salutation,  which  even 
now  prevails  in  tne  Greek  church,  was  '*  Jesus  Christ  is  risen $^^  to 
which  the  person  accosted,  replied,  <<  2^he  Lord  is  risen  indeedJ^  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  interchange  of  *'  Paschal  eggs,"  stained  with 
various  colours,  and  devices  emblematic  of  the  resurrection ;  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  folfowing  form  of  benediction,  contained  in  the 
Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  **  made  for  the  use  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotlancl."  It  runs  in  these  words :  "  Bless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs,  that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  suste- 
nance to  thy  faithful  servants,  eating  it  in  thankfulness  to  thee,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Besurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  thee," 
&c«  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  received  from  the  Greeks 
**  presents  of  coloured  eggs,  and  cakes  uf  Easter  bread:"  from  which 
last  our  custom  of  cross-bups  on  Good  Friday  probably  arose. 

The  usage  of  interchanging  eegs  at  this  season  has  been  referred  for 
its  origin  to  the  e^  games  of  the  Romans,  which  they  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  our  Easter,  when  they  ran  races  in  an  oval,  egg  shaped 
ring,  and  the  victor  received  eggs  as  his  prize.  Tliese  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  Castor  ana  Pollux,  whom  fabulists  relate  to  have 
come  forth  from  an  egg,  deposited  by  Leda*  after  Jupiter  had  visited 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  Others  allege  that  the  custom  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews,  who,  at  their  passover,  set  on  the  table  two  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb;  to  this  thej  added  some 
small  fishes,  because  of  the  Leviathan ;  a  hard  egg,  because  of  the  bird 
Ziz ;  and  some  meal,  because  of  the  Behemoth.  We  will  only  add  in 
reference  to  this  custom,  that  Ray  has  recorded  an  old  proverb,  run- 
ning— **  I'll  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter :"  which  points  at  tiie 
descent  of  this  custom  to  later  times. 

Amongst  the  other  symbols  of  the  Easter  season,  it  was  formerly 
customary  for  work  to  cease  and  servants  to  be  at  liberty ;  and  this 
resembled  the* practice  of  the  early  Christians,  who  set  apart  the  whole 
week  after  Easter,  in  order  that  they  might  praise  and  glorify  God  for 
the  Redeemer's  resurrection.  But  without  detaining  the  reader  far- 
then  we  must  refer  him  at  once  to  a  popular  work,*  Tor  some  curious 

*  Biand's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People.  ^ 
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nemoriais  of  the  pubHc  shows,  games,  &c«  by  which  this  season  ^ 
distinguished  bj  our  forefathers. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  fire  has  in  the  infancy  of  most  nations  been 
held  in  high  esteem ;  and,  among  some  of  them,  even  accounted  worthy 
of  veneration.  Religion,  having  ever  been  used  as  the  vehicle  an^ 
coverlid  to  superstition,  and  fire  and  water  having  been  looked  npon 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  purification,  we  shall  not  feel  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  design  of  the  Easter  fire.  The  **  Lus« 
trationes  per  ignem,"  were,  with  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  offered,  in  deprecation  and  atonement,  to  an  offended  Deity, 
and  resting  upon  the  maxim  that  **  fire  purifies."  Moses  himself  pro- 
hibited the  Jews  (Deuteronomv  xviii.  10.)  from  making  their  sons  or 
daughters  pass  through  the  fire  as  a  means  of  purification;*  and 
Plinv,  tells  us  the  reverence  for  this  element  was  carried  so  far  among 
the  Romans,  that  the  Hirpii,  in  consideration  of  their  skill  in  passing 
over  ignited  piles  of  wood,  were  absolved  by  the  senate  from  military 
service,  and  endowed  with  other  exclusive  immunities.!  And  again, 
if  by  any  neglect  the  fire  sacred  to  Vesta  became  extinguished,  we  are 
told  by  Festus  and  Plutarch  that  the  bowl,  or  r»«f  i«,  being  filled  with 
tinder,  xsulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  was  exposed  in  a 
certain  direction  before  the  sun,  until  its  concentrated  rays  imited  the 
contents*  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  in  how  far  the  holy  lamp  used 
in  Catholic  churches  is  the  offsprin^^  of  **  Vestal  fire  ;^^  however,  this 
at  least  appears  evident,  that  the  igneous  superstitions  common  to 
Faganiem,  imperceptibly  crept  into  uirUtian  observance.  And  these 
siiperstitions  must  have  made  a  violent  inroad  among  our  Christian 

gredecessors,  since  it  became  necessary  for  the  Sixth  General  Assem- 
ly  of  the  church,  which  was  held  in  the  year  680,  under  Constiantine 
Pogonatus,  to  prohibit  **  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  in  front  of  the 
houses  or  shops,  and  leaping  over  them  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon." 
The  Easter  fire  in  particular,  which  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  even 
in  our  own  times  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany,  is  probably 
of  Pagan  origin :  and  its  institution,  like  that  of  so  many  other  of  the 
corruptions  which  disfigured  the  primitive  churches,  seems'not  to  have 
been  altogether  foreign  to  souna  policy:  fur  "the  most  respectable 
bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would 
more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found 
some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.'^ 
The  old  chronicles  record  a  twofold  celebration  of  the  Easter  fire: 
the  one  held  within,  and  the  other  outside  of,  the  sacred  edifice.  Some 
particulars  of  the  first  ma^  be  gleaned  from  a  letter  written  by  Pope 
Zachary  to  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz:  wherein  the  pontiff  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  ceremony,  **  As  to  your  inquiry  about  tne  Easter  fire, 
let  it  serve  for  answer,  that  this  thing  has  been  ordained  by  the  Holy 
Fathers  ever  since  the  time  when,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ajid  with  his  dear  blood,  the  fifth  Easter  dav  waa  insti- 
tuted, on  which  flie  holy  ointment  is  consecrated.    Three  large  lamps, 

*  Some  idea  of  the  cniel  obiemnce  of  this  rite  may  be  gathered  fit>m  Sonnent^ 
account  of  the  «*  Feaat  of  Fire**  in  honour  of  Dama  Kajah. 
tHiatNatvii.3. 
i  Gibbon's  Dec!  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  c.  zxviii. 
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in  which  the  oil  shall  be  collected  from  others  in  the  church,  shall  un- 
failingly burn  in  a  secret  spot,  as  well  as  in  the  sanctuary,  and  oil  be 
poured  into  thiem,  such  as  shall  suffice  until  the  third  day.  From  these 
lieht^  shall  the  f  re  required  for  baptism  on  the  Holy  Sunday  be  renew- 
ea.'^  Leo  the  Fourth  left  this  ordinance  unaltered ;  merely  adding 
in  his  Curd  Pastorali,  that  on  Easter  day  the  old  fire  should  be  ex- 
tinguished, a  new  one  consecrated,  and  distributed  among  the  people. 
This  usase  seems  unquestionably  to  be  derived  from  a  Roman  pro- 
totype: wr  the  everlasting  Vestal  fire  (as  it  was  called)  was  annually 
put  out  in  the  month  of  March,  and  a  fresh  one  kindled  by  means  of 
th^  solar  rays.  The  fire  was  distributed  to  the  Christian  congregation 
through  the  medium  of  what  were  denominated  "Easter  Tapers,'*  to 
which  a  label  was  attached,  designating  the  number  of  the  new  year 
then  celebrated,  as  computed  from  the  period  of  the  suflerings  and 
death  of  Christ.  The  new  year,  it  should  be  observed,  commenced  at 
the  feast  of  Easter  among  the  earlier  Christians:  in  the  same  way  as  it 
began  the  holy  year  with  the  Israelites.  , 

The  great  ejcterior  fii  e  was  subsequently  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  lieht  of  the  world :  and 
this  ceremony  consists  in  the  lighting  of  a  bonfire  upon  an  adjoining 
eminence  or  mountain,  on  the  first  day  of  Ea^er.  The  people  are  en- 
camped around  the  fire;  the  younger  classes  jump  over  it,  and  as  it 
burns  out,  every  one  carries  a  stake  from  it  home  with  him,  as  a 
certain  talisman  against  the  effects  of  lightning.t  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Western  church,  under  an  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
to  celebrate  the  chanting  of  the  vigils  of  Easter  Eve,  accompanied 
by  the  splendour  of  immense  wax  tapers,  which  Eusebius:]:  calls 
**Vaxen  pillars :"  and  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  illuminated 
by  thousands  of  lamps  throughout  the  night 

On  Easter  Eve  it  was  usual  for  the  Jews  also  to  make  a  bonfire  in 
the  ooen  air,  into  which  all  leavened  bread  was  cast,  with  the  follow- 
ing^ formula:  "  All  leaven,  which  I  have  either  seen  or  not  seen,  and 
which  I  have  wholly  expelled  or  not  expelled  from  under  my  roof, 
shall  henceforth  be  scattered  out,  destroyed,  and  be  as  nought  but 
dust  of  the  earth."  And  they  grounded  this  custom  on  Exodus  xii. 
V.  10.  though  this  text  has  reference  only  to  the  paschal  lamb. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Easter  Pire,  we  may  still  be  permitted 
to  add  that  Timeus,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  would  derive  it  from 
the  Old  Testament,  2  Kings,  c.  xxiii.  where  Josiah  orders  all  the 
idols,  altars,  groves,  &e.  which  the  Jews  had  used  in  worshipping 
Baal  and  other  false  gods,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thereupon  celebrates 
the  Passover.  Josiah's  example  was  followed  by  Charlemagne  in  his 
extirpation  of  the  Saxon  idols,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter;  when  the  people  assembled  round  an  immense  fire» 
made  in  commemoration  of  tne  destruction  of  Pagan  worship,  sang 
hymns  in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  then  bent 
their  steps  homewards  in  Christian  soberness  and  peace. 

•  Sernuii  Reb.  Moguntiac. 

f  llu>nufcs  Naogeoigus  h»a  thus  besung  this  supexstition : — 
Cujus  quisque  capit  toirem  molimine  suoimo 
Fertque  doinum,  ut  quando  tenipestas  ingruit  atra 
•    Succenaa  cceli  plaga  sit  tutus  ab  omni. 
i  Vita  Const,  iv.  c.  22. 
Vol.  Ul.  No.  15.-183^.  2  M 
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<<  litiseris  succurrere  disco." 

When  I  waR  returning  from  Russia  into  France,  I  found  myself,  on 
entering  tKe  post-coach  wnich  runs  between  Riga  and  Breslaw,  in  com- 
pany with  a  considerable  number  of  travellers  of  different  nations. 
We  were  arranged,  two  and  two,  upon  wooden  benches,  with  our  port- 
manteaus at  our  feet,  and  without  any  covering  but  the  heavens.  We 
.  travelled  ni^ht  and  da^,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
finding  nothing  in  the  inns  dn  the  route  but  black  bread,  malt  brandy, 
and  cdTee.  Thts  is  the  common  mode  of  travelling  in  Russia,  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  ^e  greater  part  of  the  northern  states. 

After  having  traversed  enormous  forests  of  pines  and  birch  trees, 
alternating  with  extensive  plains  of  sand,  we  entered  upon  the  moun- 
tains clothed  with  beech  and  oak,  which  separate  Poland  from  Silesia. 
Although  my  companions  understood  French  well  (for  it  has  now  be- 
come almost  the  universal  language  of  Europe),  they  had  hitherto 
spoken  but  little.  One  morning  at  break  of  day,  we  arrived  at  a 
hill,  which  overlooked  a  castle,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  Several  small  streams  wound  through  its  long  avenues  of 
limes,  and  formed  a  number  of  islands,  which  were  laid  out  in  orchards 
alid  in  meadows.  In  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
rich  plains  of  Silesia  extended  themselves,  covered  with  harvests, 
villages,  and  country-houses,  and  watered  by  the  Oder;  which,  as 
it  crossed  the  country,  sparkled  in  the  distance  like  a  bandeau  of  sil- 
ver and  blue. 

**  What  an  enchantins  view !"  cried  an  Italian  painter,  who  was  on 
his  road  to  Dresden,    "i  could  fancv  myself  in  the  Milanese." 

An  astronomer  of  the  Berlin  Academy  replied,  *<  Yes,  those  are  fine 
plains!  What  a  base  might  be  tracea  on  them!  while  the  steeples 
would  serve  to  form  a  magnificent  series  of  triangles." 

An  Austrian  baron,  smiling  contemptuously  on  the  geometrician, 
observed,  **  Know,  Sir,  that  this  is  the  most  noble  district  in  all  Ger- 
many;  all  the  steeples  you  see  are  its  ^dependencies." 

*'  Then,  Sir,"  said  a  Swiss,  **  the  people  must  be  serfs ;,  what  an  un- 
fortunftte  land !" 

A  Prussian  officer  of  hussars,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  took  it 
with  great  gravity  from  his  mouth,  and  in  a  tone  of  decision  replied, 
"  Not  a  man  here  depends  upon  any  one,  except  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  has  delivered  the  Silesians  from  the  yoke  of  Austria  and  of  its 
nobles.  I  remember  when  he  encamped  us  on  this  spot  four  years  ago. 
They  are  famous  plains  for  eiving  a  battle  upon.  I  would  fix  my 
magazines  in  the  castle,  and  plant  my  artillery  on  its  terraces ;  I  would 
line  the  river  with  my  infantry,  place  my  cavalry  on  its  wings ;  and 

•  This  ingenious  trifle  was  originally  written  by  Bemantin  de  St.  Pierre,  when 
the  author  was  professor  of  morality  in  the  ^coleM  normalet,  as  a  lesson  of  tolc 
ranee,  but  by  the  premature  dissolution  of  those  esUblishments  was  not  employed 
in  their  service.  It  was,  however,  read  before  the  Institute  with  considenble  ap- 
plause; and  was  afterwards  printed  by  the  author,  rather,  I  believe,  for  private 
distribution,  than  for  publication.  At  all  events,  being  but  tittl^  known  in  Eng^land, 
it  cannot  but  prove  agreeable  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magmzine,  as 
an  additional  trait  of  the  amiable  disposition  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind  of  the 
author  of  the  Chaundire  Jndienne. 
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thus  posted,  I  would  take  my  stand  with  thirty  thousand  men  against 
all  the  forces  of  the  Empire.    Frederick  for  ever !  say  I." 

This  eentieman  had  scarcely  resumed  his  pipe,  when  a  Russian  of- 
ficer took  possession  of  the  conversation,  ^l  should  be  very.sorry," 
said  he,  **  to  inhabit  such  a  country  as  Silesia,  which  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  attacks.  Our  Cossacks  ravaged  it  in  the  last  war;  and  but  for 
the  interference  of  our  regular  troops,  they  would  not  have  left  a  cabin 
standing.  Now,  however,  things  are  still  worse;  for  the  peasants  have 
acquired  the>i^t  of  pleading  a^inst  their  masters,  and  the  citizens 
in  their  municipalities  enjoy  still  greater  privileges.  For  my  part, 
give  me  the  environs  of  Moscow." 

A  young  student  of  Leipsic  followed  the  two  officers,  inquiring, 
<*  How  can  you  gentlemen  bear  to  talk  of  war,  amidst  such  lovefy 
scenery?  How  much  wiser  to  exclaim  with  Virsil,  Oh  Lycoris,  hie  te- 
cum eonsumerer  <bvo— Oh  Lycoris,  how  willingly  would  I  here  wear 
away  my  life  in  your  company."  At  these  words,  which  were  spoken 
with  great  animation,  a  pretty  little  milliner  from  Paris,'  who  had 
fallen  asleep  with  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  awoke;  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  fine  landscape,  cried  out  in  her  turn,  *'  Oh,  the  lovely  country !  it 
wants  nothing  but  Frenchmen  to  inhabit  it."  "  What  are  you  sighing 
for?"  said  she  to  a  youne  Rabbin  who  was  seated  beside  her. 

'*  Look,"  replied  the  Jewish  Doctor,  *'  Do  you  not  see  a  mountain 
there  with  a  peaked  top?  that  is  the  very  picture  of  Mount  Sinai." 

All  the  company  burst  into  a  loud  ana  long  laugh.  But  an  old  Lu- 
theran minister,  of  Erfurt,  in  Saxony,  contracting  his  forehead  into  a 
furious  frown,  exclaimed  in-  a  voice  of  ^eat  rage,  "  Silesia  is  an  ac- 
cursed country;  truth  is  banished  from  it.  It  is  under  the  heavy  yoke 
of  Papacy.  You  will  see,  on  entering  Breslaw,  the  palace  of  tne  an- 
cient Dukes  of  Silesia,  which  serves  now  for  a  college  of  Jesuits,  al- 
though that  race  is  driven  out  of  every  other  country  of  Europe." 

A  fat  Dutch  merchant,  a  purveyor  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the 
last  war,  replied  to  him,  by  asking,  **  How  can  you.  Sir,  call  that  coun- 
try accursed,  which  is  oovered  with  such  immense  riches  ?  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  done  very  wisely  in  conquering  Silesia.  It  is  the  brisht- 
.  est  jewel  in  his  crown.  I  would  rather  have  an  acre  of  good  fl;araen- 
ground  in  it,  than  a  square  mile  of  the  sandy  marsh  of  Brandenburgh." 

Amidst  these  disputes  we  arrived  at  Breslaw,  and  alighted  at  a  very 
comfortable  inn.  While  the  dinner  was  in  preparation,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning.  The  Saxon  minister  declared  that  "  he  was  ttie  rascal  who 
commanded  the  Prussian  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Dresden ;  and  had 
battered  with  poisoned  bombs  that  unfortunate  city,  the  half  of  die 
houses  of  whicn  are  still  in  ruins ;"  and  he  added,  that "  the  man  had 
paid  for  his  castle  with  the  contributions  he  had  levied  in  Saxony." 

"  You  mistake,"  said  the  Baron.  '*  He  acouired  the  testate  by  mar- 
riage with  an  Austrian  Countess,  who  degraded  herself  by  marrying 
him.  Poor  lady !  she  is  much  to  be  pitiea !  None  of  her  children  can 
ever  enter  into  the  noble  chapters  or  Germany;  for  their  father  is  but 
a  soldier  of  fortune." 

''  What  you  say  of  him,"  rejoined  the  Prussian  hussar,  **  does  him 
the  j;reatest  honour;  and  he  would  still  be  held  in  the  hig^st  esteem 
in  Prussia,  if  he  had  not  forfeited  his  reputation,  by  quitting  the 
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King's  service  at  the  peace.    He  cannot,  however,  now  show  his  face 
there." 

The  innkeeper,  who  was  servine  the  dinner,  observed,  «•  It  is  very 
clear,  gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  Know  the  person  you  are  talking  ot. 
He  is  just  the  most  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  man  in  the  world.  He 
has  not  a  single  begear  on  his  estate.  Though  himself  a  Catholic,  he 
relieves  the  poor  of  all  nations  and  creeds,  that  pass  through  his  estates. 
If  i\\^y  be  Saxons,  he  lodges  and  feeds  them  for  three  days,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  evil  he  was  obliged  to  do  their  country  during  the 
war.    He  is  adored  too  by  his  wife  and  children." 

"  Learn,  Sir,  to  know,"  cried  the  Lutheran  minister,  "  that  there 
can  be  neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue  within  the  pale  of  his  com- 
munion. All  he  does  is  pure  hypocrisy,  like  all  the  virtues  of  Pagans 
and  Papists." — We  had  several  Catholics  among  our  number,  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  terrible  dispute;  when  the  land- 
lord, takipg  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  is  customary  in  Ger- 
many, began  to  nelp  the  dinner.  A  profound  silence  ensued.  Each 
one  applied  himselt  to  eat  and  drink,  with  a  traveller's  appetite.  The 
dinner  was  excellent;  a  dessert  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons,  follow- 
ed it  The  host,  while  coffee  was  in  preparation,  desired  his  wife  to 
bring  some  bottles  of  Champagne,  with  which  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination of  regaling  the  company,  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Castle, 
to  whom  he  was  under  particular  obligations.  The  bottles  being  ar- 
rived, he  placed  them  before  the  Frenchwoman,  beegiog  of  her  to  do 
the  honours  by  them.  Joy  displayed  itself  in  every  face ;  and  the  con- 
Tersation  became  once  more  animated.  M v  countrywoman  presented 
our  host  with  the  first  glass,  and  informed  nim  **  that  the  fare  was  as 
good  9S  in  the  very  best  inns  in  Paris,  and  that  she  knew  no  French- 
roan  who  exceeded  himself  in  gallantry." 

The  Russian  officer  agreed,  that  fruit  was  more  plentiful  at  Bres- 
law  than  at  Moscow.  He  compared  Silesia  with  Livonia  for  fertility; 
and  added,  that  the  liberty  of  the  peasants  caused  the  ground  to  be  bet- 
ter tilled,  and  the  landlord  to  be  much  happier. 

The  Astronomer  remarked,  that  Moscow  is  in  the  same  latitude 
nearly  as  Breslaw,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  the  same  produc- 
tions. The  Hussar  said,  that  **  in  truth,  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  whose 
estate  we  had  passed,  did  not  do  ill  in  quitting  the  service;  since  even 
the  great  Frederick  himself,  havine  gloriously  finished  the  war,  passed 
a  paK  of  his  time  in  gardening,  and  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  his 
melons,  at  Sans  Souci." 

All  the  party  was  of  the  Hussar's  opinion ;  and  even  the  Saxon  mi- 
nister allowed  that  Silesia  was  a  fine  and  a  good  province.  *'  It  is  a 
thousand  pities,"  he  said,  "that  it  should  be  plunged  in  error,  but,  li- 
berty of  conscience  havinff  been  esublished  in  all  the  states  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  its  inhabitants,  and  especially 
the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  will  yield  to  the  truth,  and  embrace  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg.  For  God  will  not  leave  a  good  action  without  re- 
compense; and  certainly  it  is  a  good  action,  which  cannot  sufficiently 
be  praised,  in  a  soldier  who  has  injured  my  country  during  the  war,  to 
do  it  all  the  good  he  can  in  time  of  peace." 

The  host  tiien  proposed  to  drink  the  health  of  the  worthy  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  which  was  done  amidst  the  applauses  of  all  the  company. 
Not  even  the  young  Rabbin  refused  the  toast    He  had  dined  misera- 
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biy  enough  bj  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  his  own  provisions, 
as  is  usual  with  the  Jews,  when  on  a  journey ;  but  he  rose  to  present 
his  great  leather  cup  to  the  Frenchwoman,  who  filled  it  to  the  brim ; 
and  he  drank  the  contents  at  a  draught. 

"  What  think  you  of  that,  Doctor?"  said  the  lady.  "  The  land  which 
produces  wine  like  this,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  Land  of  Promise  P'— 
**  Certainly,  Madam,"  he  replied  with  a  smile ;  '*  and  especially  where 
such  wine  is  poured  out  by  such  handsome  arms  and  hands." 

"  Wish,  then,  that  your  Messiah  may  be  born  in  France,  that  he  may 
gather  your  tribes  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

'<  Would  to  Heaven  he  might !"  said  the  Jew ;  *'  but  first  he  must 
make  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  where  we  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally  so  sadly  persecuted.  It  would  require  nothing  less  than  another 
Cyrus,  to  make  the  different  nations  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  and 
with  all  mankind." 

**  May  God  hear  your  prayer !"  replied  the  ^eater  ]>art  of  the  guests. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  variety  of  opinions  maintained  by  such 
a  number  of  disputants  before  going  to  dinner,  who  were  now,  on 
leaving  the  table,  so  very  nearly  of  one  mind;  and  I  drew  from  the 
circumstance  this  inference,  that  man  is  rendered  ill-natured  by  mis-, 
fortune  (for  such«  to  most  persons,  is  the  state  of  fasting),  and  that  he 
becomes  well  disposed  when  happy.  For  when  he  has  dined  plenti- 
fully, like  the  savage  of  Rousseau,  he  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Another  reflection  not  less  important  is,  that  all  these  opinions,  which 
in  their  turn  had  almost  shaken  m  v  own,  proceeded  solely  from  the  dif- 
ference of  education  of  my  travelfin?  companions :  I  doubt  not,  there- 
fore»  that  each  man,  on  recovering  his  usual  temper,  returned  to  his 
own.  Desirous  of  still  farther  fixine  my  jud^ent  on  the  subjects  of 
this  conversation,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  neighbour,  who  ha.d  hither- 
to maintained  a  profound  silence,  appearing  t6  nave  preserved  through- 
out a  perfect  eauality  of  temper.  "  What  do  you  think.  Sir,"  saia  I, 
**  of  Silesia,  ana  of  the  lord  ot  the  castle  P" 

''Silesia,"  he  replied,  "is  a  very  fine  country,  because  it  produces 
abundant  crops ;  and  the  lord  of  the  castle  is  an  excellent  man,  because 
he  relieves  the  unfortunate.  As  to  our  manner  of  judging  them,  it 
differs  in  each  individual  according  to  his  religion,  his  nature,  his  trade, 
his  temperament,  his  sex,  his  age,  the  season  of  the  vear,  even  the 
time  of  day,  and  above  all,  the  education  which  gives  the  first  colour- 
ing to  our  opinions.  If,  however,  we  turn  all  these  to  human  happi- 
ness, we  are  sure  of  judging  as  God  acts.  It  is  according  to  the  great 
reason  which  governs  tne  universe,  that  we  should  regulate  our  own 
particular  judgments,  as  we  set  our  watches  by  the  sun."  After  this 
conversation,  I  tried  to  model  my  judgments  by  the  rule  which  this 
philosopher  had  laid  down.  I  found  that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
like  Silesia,  are  judg^ed  by  all  according  to  each  man's  own  light.  The 
Astronomer  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  ball,  like  a  Dutch  cheese,  turning 
round  the  sun,  with  the  Newtonians.  Soldiers  see  in  it  only  fields  of 
battle  and  promotions.  Nobles  behold  only  feudalities  and  serfs. 
Priests  look  for  communicants  and  the  excommunicated.  Merchants 
regard  only  its  branches  of  commerce  and  its  gold.  Painters  see  pic- 
tures, epicures  feasts;  but  the  philosopher  considers  it  in  its  relations 
with  human  wants,  and  views  its  inhabitants  in  their  mutual  relations 
with  each  other.  M. 
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LETTSK  VI. 

London,  Thurtday^  Oct,  %  1817. 

We  left  Brixton  on  the  SOth ;  slept  that  night  nt  a  town  called 
Dorking,  and  arrived  in  London  yesteraay  afternoon.  This  is  not  the 
shortest  road;  but  we  chose  it  because  we  were  told  the  coantrj 
*  through  which  it  lies  is  the  more  beautifol  of  the  two.  We  were  in- 
deed delighted  with  it  the  whole  way.  It  is  in  one  respect  dilierent 
from  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect  by  the  flatness  of  the  view  from 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  being  a  succession  of  hili  and  dale  throughout;  but 
for  the  rest,  it  in  every  thing  resembles  that. 

In  travelling  here,  you  need  never  be  reminded  of  towns  and  cities, 
till  you  come  to  themi  The  roads  are  mostly  inclosed  by  thick  hedge- 
rows on  either  side,  with  lofty  trees  growing  out  of  them  at  intervals ; 
and  they  wind  about  so,  that  you  can  scarcely  ever  see  along  tiiem 
for  two  nundred  yards ;  but  from  the  elevations  and  openings  in  the 
« trees,  vou  catch,  every  now  and  then,  beauHful  views,  which  are  per- 
petually varyins  in  extent  and  character,  but  which  never  become 
strikingly  grand.  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
what  I  nave  been  accustomed  to  sep.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  upon  the 
surface  of  a  smaller  globe  than  that  on  which  France  is  situated. 
Even  the  houses  are  in  keeping  with  this  feeline.  The  country  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are,  m  point  of  size,  hke  baby-houses,  com- 
pared with  those  of  France.  Indeed  I  can  in  no  way  bring  to  my  own 
*  mind  so  stnkins;  a  feeling  of  the  contrast  in  this  respect,  as  by  fancy- 
ing a  French  chateau  placed  on  any  one  spot  in  the  road  between 
Brighton  and  London. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  characteristic  of  English  scenery  is 
exactly  this : — that  the  unity  of  feeling  connected  mm  what  is  called 
the  country  is  never  broken.  The  hand  of  man  may  be  detected 
every  where,  but  it  no  where  obtrudes  itself,  for  the  work  is  done  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Nature.  There  are  no  endless  avenues  of  trees,  no 
boundless  fieids  of  corn,  no  straight,  wide,  paved  roads,  no  woods 
planted  in  lines  and  sections,  with  the  branches  of  the  trees  stripped 
off  to  the  top.  These  have  certainly  a  grand  and  imposing  effect,  but, 
like  most  other  grand  and  imposing  things,  they  talk  of  what  one  does 
not  desire  to  hear.  Such  an  avenue  of  trees  must  be  the  approach  to 
some  grand  house ;  such  an  immense  tract  of  corn  must  belong  to 
some  wealthy  proprietor ;  such  a  broad  road  must  lead  to  some  great 
city ;  such  a  wood  must  have  been  planted  for  some  use.  Now  grand 
houses,  and  wealthy  proprietors,  and  large  cities,  and  utility,  are  the 
most  unrural  things  in  trie  world — ^they  are  precisely  what  one  goes 
into  the  country  to  forget. 

I  have  constantly  had  feelings  allied  to  these  when  I  have  been 
travelling  in  France ;  but  they  were  never  very  definite  ones.  I  knew 
there  was  something  I  disliked  in  the  scenery,  but  1  could  not  tell 
exactly  what.  I  now  at  once  perceive  the  cause  of  this ;  and  if  I  had 
learned  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  been  worth  coming  for. 

You  know  I  am  not  one-of  those  querulous  persons  who  want  every 
thing  just  as  it  cannot  be  had ;  though  I  used  to  lament  that,  where 
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caltiTatioQ  was  necessary,  the  hand  of  the  cultiyator  must  necessarily 
be  so  Tisible ;  but  I  now  find  here  that  it  need  be  visible  only  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  scene  of  it 

Unity  of  effect  is  the  great  source  of  beauty  in  all  nature  and  in  all 
art.  To  tfpeak  of  French  and  English  scenery  as  matters  of  taste, 
and  leaving  particular  associations  out  of  the  question,  the  difference 
between  them  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  French,  this  unity  of  effect  is 
perpetually  broken  by  the  evident  desire  to  blend,  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  admiration  of  art  with  that  of  nature  i  in  the  English  it  is 
perpetually  preserved,  by  keeping  art  out  of  sight.  An  Englishman 
seems  content  to  love  Nature  lor  herself.  A  Frenchman  can  love  . 
Nature  too;  but  his  admiration  of  her  increases  in  proportion  as  she 
calls  up  feelings  connected  with  himself:  just  as  he  loves  his  wife  or 
his  mistress  best  when  she  happens  to  have  on  a  dress  that  he  chose 
for  her. 

Would  it  be  too  fanciful,  to  trace  the  character  of  national  scenery 
to  that  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs  ?  The  crying  fault  of  the 
French  character  is  egotism,  arising  from  open  self-satisfaction;  that 
of  the  English  is  gloom,  arising  from  secret  self-discontent.  A 
Frenchman  cannot  have  too  much  of  himself;  an  Englishman  cannot 
have  too  little.  A  Frenchman  constantly  feels  himself  to  be  a  part  of 
his  countrjr^  and  his  country  to  be  a  part  of  himself;  so  that  he  never 
cares  to  quit  it.  An  Englishman  feels  that  he  has  a  country  only 
from  the  particular  ties  that  bind  him  to  it;  so  that  when  they  are 
broken,  the  world  becomes  his  country,  and  he  wanders  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  without  end  or  aim. '  It  cannot  be  denied  that  both 
these  are  very  fault;^  extremes  in  character ;  but  I  think,  of  the  two, 
the  English  one  is  likely  to  produce,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  perni- 
cious effects :  indeed  it  may  lead  to  good  ones ;  but  the  other  cannot. 
That  which  makes  us  content  with  the  thing  we  are,  and  with  all  that 
is  about  us,  binds  us  to  earthly  and  tan^ble  reality  with  a  chain  that 
is  the  more  strong  from  its  l>eing  invisible,  and  irom  our  having  no 
desire  to  break  it.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  perpetual  subjection ;  checks 
the  ^wth  of  all  its  faculties  except  the  very  worst,  and  in  the  end 
inevitably  destroys  the  very  best  But  that  which  induces  us  to  fly 
from  ourselves,  though  it  often  leads  to  more  fatal  consequences  than 
the  other,  may  have  a  ccmtrary  effect.  The  human  mind  cannot  exist 
without  love  and  admiration:  they  are  its  daily  food,  food  that  is 
scattered  about  for  it  every  where.  It  is  true,  that'  when  the  mental . 
appetite  becomes  vitiated  and  it  cannot  relish  what  it  finds  strewed 
about  its  feet,  it  may  starve :  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  driven 
to  seek  its  food  at  a  distance.  Hatred  of  itself  and  of  humanity  may 
force  it  to  seek  refuge  in  other  worlds :  in  the  world  of  books— the 
world  of  thouffht*— the  world  of  nature.  And  let  it  but  once  gain  a 
true  insist  of  these,  and  all  its  finer  faculties  must  expand.  Its  fancy 
and  imagination,  which  are  always  progressive  and  yet  always  young, 
will  then  travel  through  all  the  regions  of  possible  or  impossible  ex- 
istence; and  if  they  return  without  finding  a  dwelling-place,  they  will 
yet  bring  back  witn  them  stores  from  whicn  they  may,  for  ever  after, 
create  worlds  of  their  own.  The  affections,  too,  will  then  recognise 
their  kindred  with  humanity;  they  will  learn  the  true  objects  on  which 
they  were  made  to  rest ;  and  will  find,  that,  if  they  can  tor  a  while  ex- 
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patiate  in  eternal  nature  as  in  their  country,  thej  can,  after  all»  haye 
no  home  but  in  the  human  heart.  The  mind's  vitiated  appetite  will 
then  be  corrected ;  its  taste  for  the  simple  and  the  true  will  revive; 
and  all  will  be  rieht  again. 

I  have  been  led  a  long  way  from  where  I  intended  to  have  sone. .  I 
merely  meant  to  ask  whether  the  different  characters  of  which  I  have 

rken.  in  the  scenery  of  the  two  countries,  may  not  be  traced  to 
se  different  traits  in  those  of  the  people  ?  Whether  the  Frenchman, 
being  always  coutented  with  himself,  and  wherever  he  may  wander, 
desiring  every  where  to  find  hints  that  may  bring  him  back  to  himself, 
may  not  therefore  have  endeavout*ed  to  pot  upon  every  thin^  external 
an  impress  of  himself?  And  whether  the  Englishman,  being  never 
really  contented  with  himself,  and  always  desiring  to  take  refuge  in 
something  else,  finding  external  nature  the  best  strong  hold  to  which 
he  can  retreat  from  himself,  may  not,  therefore,  have  endeavoured  to 
leave  or  to  keep  it  as  he  found  it? 

After  all,  however,  the  approach  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  view  of 
it  just  before  entering,  if  not  the  most  pleasing,  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  journey.  For  more  than  two  leagues  before 
entering  London,  the  road  is. lined  on  each  side,  almost  without  in- 
termision,  with  houses;  all  of 'which,  for  cleanness  and  finish,  may  be 
described  by  what  I  told  you  of  those  at  Brighton.  But  the.  view  of 
the  metropolis  itself,  at  about  half  a  league  distance,  or  rather  the 
spot  which  it  occupies,  is  the  most  singular  sight  I  ever  beheld.  I 
really  at  the  first  view  of  it,  felt  quite  a  shock  at  the  idea  of  living 
in  such  a  place.  All  that  can  be  seen  of  the  city  itSself  is  the  im- 
mense dome  of  its  cathedral :  the  rest,  apparently  for  leagues  on  every 
side,  is  one  dead,  immoveable  mass  ot  thick  dun-yellow  smoke,  not 
hanging  over,  but  rising  out  of  it,  and  more  and  more  dense  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  earth ;  so  that  the  thickest  part  must  be  that  which  the 
inhabitants  breathe. 

However,  on  coming  a  little  closer,  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  had — 
so  we  ventured  into  it; — and  here  we  are,  very  well  accommodated 

at  the  hotel  C        's  friend  recommended  to  us.    C wrote  to  tell 

him  of  our  arrival,  and  he  came  to  us  directly.  I  thought  there  was, 
at  first,  a  little  hardness  and  reserve  of  manner  about  him,  but  this 
soon  wore  off,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  pleased  with  him.  We  intend 
stopping  here  a  few  days,  and  shall  then,  perhaps,  accept  the  invita- 
tion he  has  given  us  to  pass  some  time  at  his  house. 

In  two  or  three  days  I  will  tell  you  something  of  this  very  strange 
place ;  more  than  commonly  strange  to  me,  pernaps,  from  my  having 
nad  so  little  to  do  with  great  cities  of  late. 

LETTER  VII. 

London,  Saturday,  Oct,  4<A,  1817. 
We  do  not  intend  going  to  any  of  the  sights  of  London  till  we  have 

M with  us;  so  I  have  been  wandering  about  for  the  last  two  days 

without  any  distinct  object.  In  one  word,  I  hate  London  already! 
The  filth  of  the  streets,  and  the  eternal  din  of  the  carts  and  coaches  m 
them,  is  execrable ;  the  general  aspect  of  the  people  you  meet  there — 
hard,  heavy,  coarse,  vu^ar,  awkward,  the  antitnesis  of  every  Uiing 
spirituH — is  execrable;  Sieir  ungraceful  and  tasteless  costume  is  exe- 
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crmble;  the  endless  sbccessioo  of  plain  brown  dirty-looking  bricks 
piled  up  for  houses,  with  plain  square  holes  for  windows  and  doors, 
are  execrable ;  to  me,  who  loathe  commerce  in  its  beginning  and  its 
end,  its  objects  and  its  effects,  the  shops,  superb  as  some  of  them  arOi 
are  execraible ;  and  above  all,  the  atmosphere  (for  London  has  one  of 
its  own)  is  execrable. 

Let  me  a^in  warn  jou  that  (  ese  are  only  first  impressions,  not 
deliberate  opinions;  not  what  I  think,  but  what  I  feel.  I  can  at  once 
perceive,  however,  that  London  contains  all  the  horrors  of  Paris,  with- 
out anr  of  its  general  character  of  external  grandeur.  It  remains  for 
me  to  learn  whether  any  thing  like  the  particular  splendours  of  Paris 
are  to  be  foiind  here  }— its  magnificent  public  monuments,— >its  admi- 
rable mnseums  of  art  and  nature,— 4ts  truly  royal  library^-its  palaces 
and  temples,— its  lyceums  and  academies,— its  theatres  and  gardens 
and  frontains, — and  the  rest  of  those  virtues  of  that  first  of  cities,  which 
half  contrive,  even  among  the  wise  and  good,  to  keep  its  vices  in 
coantenance. 

Monday,  October  6. 

I  continae  this  from  the  house  of  M— — w  You  may  be  sure  I 
satisfied  myself  of  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  that  we  should  make  his 
hoose  our  home  while  we  remain  in  London,  before  I  consented' to 
accept  the  invitation. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  this  young  Englishman.  Over 
his  countenance  there  is  a  hue  of  deep,  settled  thou^tfolness,  which 
is  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man ;  and  something  about  his  man- 
Der,  vrhich  at  the  same  time  represses  confidence  and  encourages  it:  a 
reserve  which  forbids  a  quick  intimacy,  .or  sudden  interchange'  of 
thoQ^ts  and  feelings,  and  yet  a  sincerity  of  expression  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  which  at  once  satisfies  you  that  he  must  mean  what  he 
lays :  a  sincerity  that  will  not  even  permit  itself  those  allowable  exag- 
gerations upon  which  all  conventional  ]>oKteiiess  is  founded.  I  am 
certain,  for  example,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  offer  his  hand, 
or  subscribe  himself  *<  sincerely  yours,"  to  a  man  he  despised.  He  has 
a  tin^  of  tfie  melancholy  which  is  said  to  be  so  prevalent  among  the 
English ;  but  instead  of  settling,  as  it  usually  does,  into  a  coarse  and 
careless  indifference,  it  seems  in  him  to  have  assumed  a  directly  oppo- 
site feature.  It  seems  to  have  elevated  his  character  instead  of  dlepress- 
ine  it,  to  have  strengthened  his  inind  instead  of  weakening  it,  to  have 
softened  his  heart  instead  of  indurating  it.  This  melancholy  may  be 
detected  in  every  thin^^in  his  countenance,  his  voice,  his  manner  of 
speaking,  and  thinking,  and  feeling— but  it  never  becomes  obtrusive  in 
any  thing.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  require  something  of  a  kindred 
feeling  to  detect  it  at  all ;  for  C— —  scarcely  observed  iC  though  he  had 
•pportonities,  when  M—  was  in  France  last  vear,  of  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  him.  But  C— -  saw  enough  then  to  make  him  sure  that  M— 
and  I  should  like  each  other  very  much;  and  I  think  we  shall. 

I  can  perceive  that  M— —  dislikes  talking,  except  on  a  few  particu** 
lar  sntgects;  but  on  them  he  speaks  with  that  fine  and  somewhat 
exasgerating  earnestness,  which  always  springs  from  real  and  intense 
fee^g,  and  can  spring  from  nothing  else.  The  favourite  of  these  sub- 
jects seem  to  be  poetiy,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  literature  in  general. 
In  the  two  last  of  these  we  seem  to  agree  in  almost  every  thing;  but 
VoK.  in.  No.  15.— 1822.  2  N 
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with  respect  to  poetrj»  I  do  not  think-  we  exactly  uoderstAnd  each 
other  j^t 

To'iaorrow  we  go  to  see  the  fragments  of  ancient  architectural 
sculpture  that  were  brought  from  Greece  some  years  ago.  Thej  are 
chiefly  from  the  Parthenon ;  so  that  you  will  readily  guess  I  have  cMaen 
to  see  them  before  any  thing  else. 

LKTTSR   VIII. 

London,  Tueoday^  Oct.  7,  1821. 

I  HATE  seen  the  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon ;  and  though  I  in- 
tended that  my  account  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  arts  in  this 
country  should  be  reserved  till  I  had  qualified  myself  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  their  general  condition,  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of 
writing  you  a  few  words  about  these  glorious  works,  now  that  tae  feel- 
ings they  have  excited  in  me  are  at  their  height.  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  hereafter,  when  I  come  to. speak 
of  the  National  Museum  of  which  they  form  so  distinguished  a  part* 
Yon  may  thank  your  stars,  as  I  do  mine,  that  I  am  not  a  critic*-4hat 
I  cannot  talk  about  these  thinffs  technically.  If  I  could,  I  should  never 
have  done.  But  then  1  should  only  talk  about,  not  admire  them;  as 
it  is,  I  can  only  admire,  not  talk  about  the.in. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  what  I  think,  or  rather 
what  I  feel  about  them,  because  I  have  notnin^  but  words  to  send  yon; 
and  they,  unaccompanied  by  expression  of  voice  and  look,  are  compa- 
ratively powerless.  In  a  word,  these  exquisite  fragments,  for  they  are 
mere  fragments,  are  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  Venus  itself.  like 
that  statue,  tliey  are  pure  imitations  of  select  nature;  and  so  far  per- 
haps they  rank  above  the  Apollo,  as  it  respects  the  artists  who  formed 
them.  I  mean  that  more  intense  study,  a  profoonder  knowledge  of 
art,  and  a  deeper  feeling  for  beauty  as  it  exists  in  Nature,  were  proba- 
bly  required  to  produce  these  works  than  the  Apollo.  But  I  think 
that,  without  reference  to  the  skill  that  produced  them,  and  viewed 
only  as  things  calculated  to  induce  certain  permanent  effects  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  spectator,  that  sublime  statue  ranks  above 
them.  One,  capable  of  appreciating  them  justly,  may  pass  a  day  among 
these  sculptures  from  tlie  Parthenon,  and  leave  ^em  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  present  and  immediate  delight  and  admiration: 
but  he  cannot  stand  for  an  hour  before  the  Apollo,  without  becoming 
wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Apollo  has  more  of  what  is  called  ideal  beauty ;  but  that  it  has 
'^metning  superior  to  beauty  at  all:  something  loftier,  more  imagMUi- 
tive,  more  unearthly. 

This  term  ''ideal  beauty ''  is  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of  the  critics 
here  and. every  where  else;  and  ^et  they  are  all  puzzled  themselves, 
and  they  puzzle  every  body  else,  in  determiniuff  what  it  means.  Well 
they  may !  for  in  fact  it  means  nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is  intended  to  mark  a  distinction,  which  they  fancy  is  to  be 
discovered,  between  the  beauty  of  art,  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  But 
there  is  no  such  distinction.  There  can  be  none.  Every  thins  that  is . 
beautiful  in  art  is  to  be  found  somewhere  in  nature,  m  at  least  an 
equal,  I  think  a  superior  degree.    1  am  persuaded,  for  example,  that- 
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there  U  nothing  in  art  equal  to  some  human  faces  which  I  myself  have 
seen*  But  then  there  is,  perhaps,  nothtng  in  nature  equal  to  some 
works  cif  art,  as  combinations  of  beauty ;  and  thig  is  all  that  cam  be,  or 
at  least  that  ought  to  be  meant  by  ideal  beautj.  It  is  se/ect  beautj, 
and  oothtnji;  more.  It  must  have  its  various  prototypes  somewhere  in 
nature,  or  ft  is  not  beauty  at  alL 

I  do  not  think  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  ideal  beauty,  as^stin- 
guished  from  real  or  natural*  They  selected  from  nature,  aud  then 
created  from  their  selections*  Witness  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis.  But 
they  did  not  attempt  to  engender  an  artificial  beauty  in  their  own 
minds;  because. they  knew  that  the  imaginatiiin  itself,  with  all  its 
wondrous  powers,  cannot  create  any  thing  permanently  affecting  to 
the  human  mind,  the  rudiments  of  which  did  not  previously  exbt 
somewhere  in  nature.  The  Venus  is  the  most  perfect  statue  in  exist- 
ence, not  because  it  possesses  a  beauty  superior  to,  or  different  frorai 
that  of  nature;  but  because  it  combines  the  largest  portion  of  select 
natural  beauty.  And  this  beauty  ran  be  considered  as  ideal,  only  so 
far  as  it  is  not  a /M>rtratf — not  a  cop^  from,  but  an  imitation  of,  na- 
tare*  A  portrait  can  perhaps  never  be  perfect,  except  as  a  portrait* 
It  may  be  said  that  nothing  which  is  a  copy,  or  is  not  an  imKation  of 
nature,  can  be  perfect  And  admitting  the  first  part  of  this  axioio  to 
be  true,  the  works  of  nature  are  not  therefore  imperfect;  for  all  the 
rudiments  of  perfection  ^xist  in  her;  and  she  has  given  t6  man  the 
mechanical  power  to  combine  them,  and  the  mental  power  to  appre* 
ciate  them  when  they  are  combined* 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  by  reading  the  opinions  of 
the  professional  critics  here,  on  the  marbles  from  Athens**  Thej  all 
seem  to  agree,  that  the  fragments  possess  less  of  what  they  call  ideal 
beauty,  than  the  Apollo  does*  But  some  rank  them  exactly  as  much 
below  that  statue,  as  others  do  above  it ;  and  (what  is  very  singular) 
precisely  for  the  same  reason^ — namely,  because  they  possess  less  ideal 
beauty*  This  incongruity  arises  from  neither  party  having  distinct 
notions  of  what  they  themselves  mean  by  ideal  beauty*  One  party 
has  right  feelinss  on  the  subject ;  b.ut  both  have  wrong  principles* 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  these  critics  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  Venus  de  Medici  exists  at  all.  Not  one  of  them,  in  making  com- 
parisons between  these  sculptures  and  other  fine  things  of  the  kind* 
has  mentioned  that  divine  statue — to  which,  of  all  others,  tliese  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance  in  style  aiid  character* 

By  the  bye,  one  of  these  persons  (and  one  whose  works  as  an  artist 
have  acquired  him  a  very  just  celebrity,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
here)  has  made  the  notable  discovery,  that  the  Apollo  is  only  a  copy! 
The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  he  says,  and  the  folds  of  the  mt^ntle,  are 
more  adapted  to  bronze  than  to  maVble !  Indeed  !  and  could  this  per- 
son really  dare  to  stand  iu  that  awful  presence,  and  instead  of  bowing 
down  before  the  visible  God,  suffer  his  eyes  to  go  peeping  and  pry- 
ing about  among  tlie  plaits  of  the  hair  and  the  folds  of  the  mantle? 
But  this  it  is  to  be  a  professional  critic — ^to  look  technically  at  things ! 

•  •  The  writer  teems  to  refer  to  the  Report  of-the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monfl»  on  the  subject  of  purchiiaiiig  the  Elgin  marbles  for  the  National  Muaeum. 
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He  reminded  me  of  two  of  hi9  countnrwomen  whom  i  oD6e  aaw 
standing  before  the  Trans^pi ration.  I  found  that  the  whole  of  their 
attention  had  been  fixed  by  the  plaiting  of  the  hair  of  one  of  the  female 
figures.  It  was  ••  so  natural,"  they  said.  You  see  the  extremes  of 
linowledee  and  of  ignorance  exactly  meet.— -I  dare  say  this  sentleman 
is  one  of  those  who  occasionally  employ  themselves  in  pulUng  a  rose 
to  pieces  scientifically,  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  made. 

I  have  no  great  affection  for  the  "  trisU  metier  de  crUique^^  at  any 
time;  but  least  of  all  when  it  is  employed  about  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  the  fine  arts — ^such  as  the  sculptures  in  question^— They  are, 
in  fact,  not  subjects  for  criticism  at  all :  they  are  above  its  spheres- 
It  is  the  general  feeling  of  mankind— the  li^ht  that  is  within  us  that 
must  appreciate  them*  That  which  contams  no  beauty  but  what  it 
requires  the  eye  of  a  critic  to  find  but,  contains  none  at  all.  All  the 
criticism  in  the  world  never  made  a  single  real  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  has  made  hosts  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs — worahippers  of  a 
name— stringers  of  phrases— chatterers  about  ^slo,  chiaro'^teuro,  the 
beau  iddal,  and  so  forth.  Bikt  these  have  no  real  love  for  the  fine  arts. 
They  can  have  none, — because  real  love,  whatever  may  be  the  object 
of  it,  springs  from  the  depths  of  the  heart; — and  these  people  have  no 
hearts:  they  have  talkea  theirs  away;  or  bartered  them  for  a  voca- 
bulary of  technical  phrases. 

When  once  the  few  fundamental  principles  of  truth  are  known,  then 
the  taste  that  is  got  by  reading  books  of  criticism,  is  like  the  morality 
that  is  acquired  by  reading  books  of  casuistry — ^that  is,  something 
worse  than  none  at  all: — ^for  criticism  is  to  beauty  in  art,  just  what 
metaphysics  is  to  truth  in  morals — ^it  makes  ''no  light,  but  rather 
darkness  visible." 

Criticism,  like  every  thing  else,  is  very  well  in  its  place;  but  like 
everi^  thing  else,  it  does  not  exactly  know  where  that  is.— The  sub- 
limities of  M.  Angelo  are  beyond  its  reach; — the  divine  forms  of  Ra- 
phael were  not  made  to  be  meddled  with  by  its  unhallowed  fingers; 
—the  inefikble  expressions  of  Corregio  must  not  be  sullied  by  its 
earthy  breath. — They  were  given,  to  the  world  for  something  better; 
and  ttiey  have  done  their  bidcling  hitherto,  and  will  doit  to  the  end  of 
time,  'they  have  opened  a  perpetual  spring  of  lofty  thoughts  and  pure 
meditations;  they  have  blended  themselves  with  the  very  existence, 
and  become  a  living  principle  in  the  heart  of  mankind  ; — and  they  are 
now  no  more  tit  to  be  touched  and  tampered  with  than  the  stars  irf 
heaven — for  like  them  "  levan  di  terra  al  cielo  nostr'  intelletto." 

When  I  recollect  that  all  the  choicest  of  tliese  treasures  were  lately 
ours,  and  that  now  they  are  gone  from  us  for  ever,  I  cannot  help,  for 
a  moment,  turning  my  thoughts  to  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  are 
lea^t  at  ease — among  cabinets  and  statesmen.  I  cannot  help  asking, 
after  all  that  we  had  suffered,  was  this  necessary?  was  it  just?  But 
my  melancholy  feelings  are  doubled  at  these  questions;  for  I  dare  not 
answer  them  in  the  ne^tive.  « 

I  must  indulge  myself,  for  a  moment,  in  following  these  holy  relics 
(the  only  things  which  deserve  that  title)  to  what,  after  all,  seems  to  be 
their  destined  home — ^in  fancjring  the  pure  and  solemn  delight  of  some 
noble  spirit,— for  there  are  still  a  few  who  dignify  that  deservedly  un- 
happy country,— on  hearing  of  tlieir  return. .  He  would  at  first,  per- 


fcaiwi  <>like  Petrareh  when  he  dioaght  he  diseovered  a  gleam  of  hope 
dawDine  on  the  liberties  of  his  country^^uicy  he  heard  the  united 
Sfiirit  of  the  mighty  dead  *  . 

*<  Si  6cc»  lieto,  udendo  la  noveUa ! 
E  (fice,  Roma  mia  sara  ancor  beUa." 

But,  if  he  appreciate  these  things  justly,  his  joy  will  not  be  unmixed 
with  melancholy ;  for  he  will  feel  that  Italy  is  not  now  a  worthy  sanc- 
tuary for  them :  though  he  may  still  hope  that  by  and  througn  them 
she  maj  become  so.  He  will  not  dare  to  think  upon  the  present;  for 
if  he  did,  it  could  only  be  to  ask,  with  one  of  her  own  children, 

<■  Italia;  che  suoi  niai  non  par  che  senta ; 
Yecchia,  oziosa  e  lenta; 
Dormir^  sempre  }** 

qr  to  exclaim  with  another,  still  more  indignantly, 

<<  Or  va :  repudia  il  valor  priaco,  e  sposa 
L*  ozio,  e  fra  il  langue,  i  gemiti,  t  le  strida, 
Nel  perig^io  maggior  dormi,  e  riposa : 
Dormi,  adultera  vil." 

In  short,  in  whatever  way  he  mar  connect  his  thouehts  with  these 
deathless  memorials  of  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  human  nature, 
all  his  conscious  elevation  at  the  sight  of  them  must  spring  from  the 
past,— all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  must  rest  upon  the  future. 


grimm's  ghost. 

LSTTKB  Tin. 

Mt  letter  before  the  last  exhibited  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray,  in 
all  his  embroidery,  preparing  to  partake  of  Mr.  Culpepper^s  repast,  at 
the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Savage  Gardens.  "  Been  to  the  Opera 
lately  ?''  inquired  the  elegant  straneer  of  Mrs.  Culpepper,  in  a  tone  of 
such  decided  recitative,  that  I  would  lay  an  even  wager  upon  its  having 
been  modelled  upon  pi^rt  of  the  dialogue  of  II  Thirco  in  Italia.  Luckily 
the  tremulous  lady  of  the  mansion  was  prevented  from  answering  the 
question,  bv  an  exclamation  of  *' Dinner,  Jack,  directly !"  from  the  hun- 
gry lips  of  ner  impatient  spouse,  which  gave  die  Captain  time  to  forget 
that  he  had  propounded  it.  The  slayer  of  men  noW  conducted  himself 
according  to  the  laws  of  Ton,  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  He 
iirst  planted  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  either  leg  sprawled 
out,  like  a  pair  of  animated  compasses :  he  next  drew  from  his  sabre- 
tash  a  snuff-box,  which  he  deposed  to  havine  purchased  in  4^e  Palais 
Royal.  To  drive  away  the  particles  of  Princess  mixture,  which  had  im- 
pertinently planted  themselves  upon  his  mustachios,  producinf  a  pro- 
longed sneeze,  he  drew  from  the  same  receptacle  a  pocket-handkercnief 
of  crimson  silk:  he  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  paper  trap,  which  huns 
from  the  ceiling,  to  catch  flies,  and  partly  whistled  and  partly  sung  ^  Sni 
Aria:"  he,  finally,  strolled  toward  the  window,  the  edse  of  Ins  sword- 
ahestii,  like  the  rattle  of  the  American  reptile,  jP^ing  <)ue  notice  of  his 
locomotion :  and,  after  surveying  the  White  Tower  of  Julius  Ceesar 
and  the  foliage  of  Trinity  square  in  momentary  apathy,  ''my  pretty 
page  looked  out  afar"  no  longer ;  but,  turning  to  Mr.  Culpepper,  saio. 
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^  Are  these  trees  ?*'  wondering,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  natives  of 
these  Hjper*Borean  regions  should  have  acquired  the  art  of  aboriza- 
tion.  *•  Trees !  yes,''  answered  the  vender  of  slops,  "  what  should  th^y 
be  ?  Oh,  but  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  railiag  in  and  planting  that 
part  of  Tower-hill."    The  eles^nt  strao^r  gently  inclined  his  head, 
which  the  interroeator  mistook  for  acquiescence,  and  thus  went  on : 
**  You  are  quite  ri^t ;  I  never  liked  it:  I  held  up  my  two  hands  against 
it  in  the  vestry*  but  I  was  out*voted.    Ah,  sir,  in  my  time — when  I 
was  apprentice  to  old  Frank  Fit-out,  the  slop-seller  in  the  Tenter- 
ground,  that  was  all  Tower-hill ;  smack-smooth,  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand :  then  there  was  something  like  going  on.  I've  seen  Doctor  Bossy, 
the  quack,  there,  upon  a  stage  with  a  blue  and  white  check  curtain; 
and  I've  seen  a  matter  of  ten  boys  at  a  time  playing  chuck-farthing; 
ay,  and  a  matter  of  five  sailors  abreast  singing*  ballads  and  playin| 
fiddles.    Ah!  that  was  somethine  like!"    ''Something  like  what/" 
inquired  he  of  the  sabre-tasli,  with  eyelids  dropping  until  their  lashea 
almost  met  his  mustachioH.    Old  Culpepper  found  it  difiicult  to  esta- 
blish a  simile,  that  should  accord  with  so  many  discordant  articles,  and 
held  his  peace.   There  was  something  in  the  above  harangue,  short  as 
it  was,  that  was  rather  nauseous  than  otherwise  to  every  one  present: 
Mrs.  Culpepper,  who  boanted  her  second-cousin  ship  to  a  Serjeant, 
rivhether  at  bw  or  in  the  guards  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,) 
disliked  the  mention  of  old  Frank  Fit-out  and  the  Tenter-Ground ; 
Miss  Clara  thought  the  objection  to  turning  the  hill  into  an  inclosed 
square  was  meant  as  ^  fling  at  her  rotatory  flirtations  with  young  Dixon 
in  that  hallowed  sanctuary ;  and  George,  whose  detem^ination  to  siiilr 
the  shop  probably  originated  in  an  honest  aversion  to shop-Ufting^heiLrd 
the  wora  ''slop-seller"  from  his  father's  lips  with  that  heart-sinking 
aensation  which  came  across  Blifil,  ¥d)en  his  uncle  Al worthy  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  his  mother's  letter.    Then  it  was  that  the  boy 
Jack  opened  the  drawing-room  door;  and  then  it  was  that  old  Col- 
pepper,  concluding  that  he  appeared  to  announce  happiness,  bawled  out 
"  Dinner,  dinner  !'^ and  hunting  every  body  before  him,  even  as  a  Hamp- 
shire driver  urges  pias,  drove  tne  whole  herd  down  a  steep  staircase  into 
the  dining-room.  If  Nature  had  ordained  man  to  feed  upon  napkins  and 
horn -handled  knives,  the  motion  would  have  been  most  reasonable ; 
for  of  au^ht  else  the  table  exhibited  not  the  shadow.    "  What  the 
devil's  this  ?"  cried  the  master  of  the  house  to  the  footboy  with  a  look 
in  which  authority  and  dismay  were  mingled.  "  I  went  up  stairs.  Sir," 
answered  the  latter,  "'to  tell  you  that  dinner  would  be  ready  present- 
ly." "  Presently !"  cried  Culpepper,  "  psha !  what  signifies  presently  ? 
however^  since  we  are  here,  let  us  take  our  places ;  it  will  save  time. 
Captain  Thackeray,  sit  up  by  Madam ;  Clara,  sit  you  on  this  side  of  the 
Captain;  I  don't  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  you  mind  the  fir&— it's  your  busi- 
ness, you  know,  to  stand  it :  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  beg  pardon,  but  hunger  sharp- 
enswit ;  George,  take  your  seat  opposite.  Well,  now  we  look  not  a  lit- 
tle like  fools,    'fhis  reminds  me  of  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
which  I  would  not  miss  telling  for  all  the  world.  When  I  was  appren- 
tice t»»-But  here  comes  dinner !"  The  "  hold,  break  we  off"  of  Ham- 
let was  never  delivered  in  so  awful  a  tone.    The  aforesaid  Jack,  tot- 
tering under  a  tureen,  now  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  the 
housemaid  Jane,  in  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and  a  spotted  calico  gown, 
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bearing  the  roast  beef  of  the  whole  of  Old  Rngland,  if  I  might  judfi;e 
from  its  magnitude.  To  place  these  and  other  articles  upon  the  tabfe» 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  sitters,  required  great  delicacy  of  eye,  united ' 
to  great  vigour  of  muscle.  These  opposite  talents  are  seldom  found 
united  in  one  person.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  steering  the  beef 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  shrinking  dragoon,  a  sliffht  driblet  of  gravy 
trickled  down  his  right  ear  and  cheek,  and  finally  rested  upon  that 
portion  of  his  shirt  collar,  which,  like  the  blinker  or  a  coach-horse,  ef- 
fe<;tually  prevented  him  from  starting  at  the  beauty  who  had  seated 

■    "     ■      ^  nded 


herself  beside  him.  Hot  an^r  mantled  in  the  ofTended  cheek,  and  for 
some  minutes  kept  the  liquid  from  coagulation.  He,  however,  said 
nothing,  and  was  nelped  to  vermicelli  soup.  If  men  with  glass  win- 
dows should  not  throw  stones,  hj  purity  of  reasoning,  men  with  mus* 
tachios  should  not  swallow  vermicelli  soup.  The  valiant  Captain  made 
the  attempt,  and  only  in  part  succeeded ;  the  liquor  indeed  went  down 
his  throat,  bttt  the  ropy  in^edients  refused  so  to  do,  and  wound  them- 
selves around  his  mustachios,  his  nostrils,  and  his  chin -tuft,  to  the  no 
small  glee  of  the  master  of  the  mansion.  **  Captain,"  cried  the  latter, 
"  I  don't  dabble  much  in  poetnr,  but  I  have  reaa  Monk  Lewis's  Alonzo 
and  Imogine :  I  could  swear  1  saw  the  spectre  before  m&— 

**  The  wonns  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  cKpt  out. 
And  sported  his  note  and  his  yohuiken  about. 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine." 

"Jack !  do  run  to  Seething  Lane  and  bring  back  Bill  Brim,  the  barber, 
with  you.  If  the  Captain  is  not  c^at^,.my  dinner  will  be  aat^ecf,  ha, 
ha,  ha!  I  beg  pardon.  Captain,  but  I  have  not  swallowed  a  mouthful 
yet ;  and  hunger  sharpens  wit" 


VOR  TH£  vTOMB  OF  TUOSB  WHO  FBLL  AT  WATERLOO. 
tm  fv  %9fii4irvX0H%  $u»$frm  k.  r.  A. 

Sl«OirTDK». 

Spirits  of  the  heroic  dead. 

Who  of  old  in  triumph  hore 
England's  banner  floating  red 

O'er  the  plains  of  Azincour. 
Shades  of  those  whose  dauntless  might 

Kused  the  lecpards  of  your  shield 
High  o'er  Galfia's  tilies  white, 

flying  swift  from  Crecy^  field. 

Fatbera  of  our  warlike  name. 

View  the  pile  which  now  we  rear 
To  the  children  of  your  fame, 

Mouldering  on  their  bloody  bier. 
They,  like  you,  a  countless  host 

Vaunting  loud  its  might  defied, — 
Smiling  at  the  empty  boast. 

They,  like  you,  victorious  died. 

NeTer  bending  back  the  head. 

Never  crouching  low  the  knee. 
Where  they  struggled,  there  they  bled 

Free,  amidst  the  unconquer'd  nee. 


L. 
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Tbcy,  -when  clashM  the  ringing  hh^ 
Saog  the  wBr-«>ng  iltfill  &nd  deep» 

Call'd  your  spirits  to  their  aid 
From  the  manaons  of  your  sleep. 

Then,  amid  the  sulphurous  gloom 
O'er  thdr  heads  m  anger  wreathM, 


Pour'd  the  volley's  paTch'd  omoomt 

From  their  fieiy  ei^es  breath'd« 
Fonns  of  glory  met  their  eye. 

Sounds  of  triumph  fiUM  their  ear, 
Sable  Edward  hover'd  nigh, 

Heniy  whirPd  the  unerring  spear. 
Gallia's  sons  the  helmet  clasp'd. 

Twined  the  cmrass  round  the  breast, 
Fierce  the  f^eaming  lances  grasp'd. 

To  the  charge  the  courser  press'd. 
Slaves !  nor  spear,  nor  twisted  muX 

Bidged  in  battle's  grim  anay. 
Aught  against  the  ftee  avail 

When  they  urge  their  deadly  way. 
Britons— thev  no  amour  wore. 

They  the  nirioua  onset  met 
With  the  edge  of  the  claymore 

And  the  point  of  bayonet. 
Freemen— they  o'er  gloiy's  field 

Bore  the  breast^plate  of  the  brave; 
Every  bosom  was  a  shield. 

Every  ann  a  winged  gisave. 

Raise,  then,  high  the  sculptured  pile 

To  the  heroes  of  your  June; 
Britain  midst  her  tears  shall  smile, 

Whilst  she  p<nnt8  to  every  name- 
Traced  in  monumental  ston^ 

On  the  tablets  of  her  power, 
Meteors  of  theJiattle  shown 

Throun^Aiturity's  dark  hour!  M-^ 


sojrG. 

I  cAir  never  believe  that  A  Soldier  brat* 

Would  slight  Woman,  and  yet  do  his  duty ; 
For  flowers  would  not  bloom  on  a  Soldier's  giavt 
'   If  unhallow'd  by  tears  from  Beau^.    . 

And  what  oould  reward  him  for  aU  hia  toi]% 

When  the  perils  of  war  are  over. 
But  tbe  laurels  he  gathers  in  Woman^  smUea 

When  ihe  wetoomes  him  home  as  a  lover  f 
Nor  ribbons  nor  stars  would  8al£a«  prixe, 

Sudi  baubles  could  never  inquire  them* 
Were  the  ribbona  not  loved  for  the  hand  that  tid^ 

And  the  start  for  the  eyes  thttt  adouie  them. 
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**  Now  you  must  imagine  me  to  sit  by  a  good  fire,  amongrt  a  company  of  good 
feUowes,  over  a  well-spiced  waasel-bowle  of  Christmas  ale,  telling  of  these  merry 
tales  which  hereafter  follow."— Preface  to  "the  Histoiy  of  Tom  Thumbe  the  Lit-, 
tie."    Lond.  1621.  JBlack  letter. 

In  epite  of  the  foejiumbing  influence  of  this  age  of  reason,  when  (as 
the  successor  to  the  immortal  Mr.  Newbery  informs  us)  even  sober 
*•  History  is  introduced  into  the  Nursery  in  the  form  of  a  Baby-tale,'* 
when  even  the  cradle  is  to  "keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of  tiaje, 
and  the  rising  generation  is  to  reap  every  advantage  from  the  progress 
of  scientific  research," — experience  tells  us  that  the  yt>uthful  breast 
yet  beats  high  at  the  delights  of  fairy  fiction,  and  warms  at  the  adven* 
tures  of  Owl  Glass  and  the  Giant-killer,  of  Cinderella  and  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty.  Like  the  Christmas  pantomimes  too,  we  suspect  that 
these  dainties  not  only  tickle  the  palates  of  the  young,  but  may  safely 
be  relied  ^pon  to  rekindle  joyous  recollections  and  bright  associations 
in  the  hearts  of  their  elders.  Be  it  so !  we  shall  thiuK  the  better  of 
this  plodding  age,  this  **  ignorant  present  time,"  as  some  of  our  friends 
like  to  style  it,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  disposed  to  pardon  the  truancj 
of  those  little  wights  whom  we  catch  deserting  *'  Marmaduke  Multi- 
ply's  merry  method  of  making  minor  mathematicians"  (as  we  see  one 
of  these  products  of  "  scientific  research"  is  styled)  to  steal  a  peep  at 
more  engaging  studies.  We  agree  with  them»  that  they  may  just  as 
well  now  and  then 

"  Through  mire  and  bush 

Be  lanthom-led  by  Friar  Rush," 

if  indeed  his  memory  still  lives  and  retains  its  savour. 

We  can  at  any  rate  safely  recommend"  many  of  our  old  acquamtances 
as  fast  friends  and  jolly  company ;  they  (as  our  motto,  if  we  had  con- 
tinued it,  -would  have  told  us)  *'  have  been  the  only  revivers  of  drowsy 
age  at  midnight.  Old  and  young  have  with  [such]  tales  chimed  mat- 
tens  till  the  cocks  crew  in  the  morning;  batchelors  and  maids  have 
compassed  the  Christmas  fire-block  till  the  curfew-bell  rings  candle 
out;  the  old  shepheard  and  the  young  plow-boy,  after  their  day's  labor, 
have  caroled  out  the  same  to  make  them  merry  with^  and  who  but 
they  have  made  long  nights  seem  short,  and  heavy  .toyles  easie?" 

We  have  before  lamented  the  manifest  corruption  and  neglect  of 
those  popular  tales  to  which  Hearne,  Le  Neve,  Spelman,  and  many 
other  worthies  did  not  disdain  to  turn  the  light  of  their  carefully- 
trimmed  lamp,  scatity  and  ill -furnished  in  many  important  particulars 
as  it  was;  and  we  do  hope,  that  before  it  is  too  late,  some  effort  will 
be  made  to  preserve  the  last  wreck  from  perdition,  or  from  that 
eMjually  deplorable  state  of  debasement  in  which  it  is  our  grief  some- 
times to  see  our  old  favourites.  For  such  a  work  every  faciiitv  is  now 
afforded,  particularly  by  the  abundant  acquisitions  lately  made  to  the 
stock  of  collateral  information  by  our  nortnern  neighbours.  We  need 
only  point  to  the  very  interesting  disquisition  on  the  subject  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Keview  (No.  41),  to  show  now  much 
has  lieen  done  elsewhere,  and  ho^  much  might  be  effected  here  in  the 
Yoi.  HI.  No.  16.— 1832*  3  O 
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elucidation  of  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as  entertaining  depart- 
ments of  the  history  of  fiction.* 

In  a  review  of  German  Popular  Literature,  the  labours  of  M.  M. 
Grimm,  brothers  united  in  spirit  as  well  as  kindred,  cannot  but  be 
honourably  acknowledged,  though  the  abundance  of  materials  which 
their  volumes  of'*  Kinder  and  Haus  M'archen"  present  appals  us  with 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  choice  amidst  such  a  profusion  of  dainties. 
Their  tales,  many  of  which  possess  great  simplicity  and  benuty,  have 
been  chiefly  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  the  mouths 
of  aged  peasantry.  In  the  rich  collection  thus  formed,  almost  every 
eountry  in  Europe  may  recognise  some  of  its  oldest  favourites,  and 
fin^  consolation  in  the  increased  renown  of  the  heroes  of  their  affec- 
tions for  the  mortification  which  their  patriotic  feelings  may  expe- 
rience, as  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  them  nirth.  None 
thought  themselves  more  secure  than  the  Londoners  of  their  Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat,  none  than  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  of  the  monumental 
honours  of  Thomas  Thumb;  no  one  seemed  more  entitled  than  Friar 
Bacon  to  the  services  of  his  man  Miles ;  yet  the  peasants  of  Saxony, 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Munster  and  Paderborn,  lay  rival  claims, 
and  the  contest  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  or  bunal  to  some  of 
these  citizens  of  the  world  seems  more  likely  to  be  a  continental  war 
than  a  scramble,  as  in  the  days  of  Hearne,  between  rival  parishes. 
Our  imaginations,  indeed,  are  stretched  to  fix  upon  a  perioa  for  the 
orwn  of  these  tales  sufficiently  remote  to  account  for  their  extensive 
diffusion. 

The  field  which  they  open  for  discussion  is  a  wide  one,  and  some 
parts  of  it  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  a  few  of  those  supporters  of  exclu- 
sive systems  of  fairy  and  fiction,  who  love  to  trace  the  pedigree,  and 
time  and  place  of  importation,  of  every  product  of  the  imagination. 
Heathen  and  Christian  traditions  and  superstitions  are  most  curiously 
intertwined,  and  stories  which  bear  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Eastern  fiction  appear  involved  in  legends  of  the  highest  Teutonic 
origin,  and  domiciled  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  ages  before  we  can 
fix  the  '*how  and  when"  of  the  introduction  of  Oriental  materials. 

We  will  take  as  an  instance  in  point  the  tale  of  "  The  King  of  the 
Golden  Mountain."  The  storytells  that  *< there  was  once  upon  a 
time"  a  merchant  who  had  an  only  son,  and  was  reduced  by  unexpected 
misfortunes  to  the  possession  of  one  small  plot  of  land.  While  walk- 
ing there  musing  on  his  hard  fate,  a  little  black  dwarf  appears, 
and  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  On  hearing  the  tale,  the 
<<  Brownie"  tells  him  not  to  be  cast  down,  and  promises  as  much 
gold  as  he  can  desire,  on  condition  of  dedicating;  to  his  service  the 
object  which  would  first  meet  his  eye  on  returning  home,  and  deliver- 
ing it  up  on  that  spot  in  twelve  years.  The  promised  wealth  is  sent, 
but  the  first  object  that  meets  the  merchant's  sight  is  his  only  son. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelve  years  the  son  is  informed  of  his  father's  rash 
promise,  but  is  desired  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  for  the  dwarf 
bad  no  power  over  him.  Certain  prudent  antimagical  precautions  are 
resortea  to»  under  the  protection  of  which  the  conference  commences: 

*  We  are  happy  to  find  by  the  announcement  of  the  '*Pobular  Hales  iOtiitratit^ 
•f  Uie  Traditional  Ldi^rature  of  variouo  JVationt^"  that  our  deficiencies  in  this  re* 
spect  wm  at  length  be  fiiUy  made  up. 
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and  at  length  the  imp,  bj  vay  of  compromise,  relinquishes  his  claim* 
on  condition  that  the  son  shall  be  put  into  a  boat,  and  pushed  off  by 
the  father's  own  hand  u|)on  the  wide  ocean.  The  vessel  is  accordingly 
despatched,  apparently  in  a  most  forlorn  condition.  However,  it  is 
safely  borne  by  some  invisible  guardian  to  an  unknown  shore,  where 
the  son  enter;S  a  palace,  brilliantly  adorned,  but  desolate  and  silent, 
under  the  power  ot  enchantment.  At  last  he  meets  a  fair  maiden  (of 
course  a  princess)  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  who  hails  him  as  her 
deliverer  from  the  power  of  the  twelve  hostile  giants  that  held  her  thus 
bound,  and  instructs  him  in  the  mode  of  her  disenchantment.  He  has 
onl^  in  silent  patience  to  endure  all  their  injuries,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life ;  but  finally  his  forbearance  achieves  the  release  of  the  dam- 
sel ;  he  himself  is  restored  by  virtue  of  "  the  water  of  life ;"  joy  is  again 
kindled  in  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  the  merchants  son  weds,  and 
is  hailed  "  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain." 

Eight  tears  the  king  and  queen  live  happily  together,  till,  contrary 
to  her  acivice  and  forebodings  of  ill-luck,  he  determines  to  revisit  his 
father  the  merchant,  and  receives  as  a  parting  gift  the  wishing  rins^ 
which  transports  from  place  to  place  at  the  wiu  of  its  bearer,  with  the 
single  stipulation  that  he  shall  not  use  it  to  brins  his  wife  to  his  father's 
home.  At  his  visit  to  the  town  where  the  merchant  dwells,  the  guards 
at  the  gate,  wondering  at  his  strange  garb,  refuse  admittance ;  but  he 
borrows  an  old  cloak,  and  passes  unobserved.  He  makes  himself 
known  to  his  father,  who  disbelieves  the  story  of  his  marriage,  and  to 
convince  him  of  the  fact,  unguardedly  makes  use  of  the  magic  ring  to 
brins  over  his  queen  and  the  prince  their  son. 

The  queen  is  greatly  displeased ;  and  as  she  and  her  husband  are 
walking  on  the  sea-shore,  viewing  the  spot  where  his  craiy  bark  had 
been  launched,  he  sits  down  tired  and  falls  asleep.  She  avails  herself 
of  the  opportunity,  takes  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  transports  her- 
self and  son  back  to  the  Golden  Mountain.  On  awakening,  the  king 
in  despair  sets  off  in  pursuit,  and  encounters  three  siants,  who  are 
quarrelling  about  the  division  of  their  inheritance,  the  treasures  of 
which  were,  a  sword  which  accomplishes  its  work  at  the  mere  wish  of 
the  possessor,  a  cloak  which  gives  invisibility,  and  boots  which  trans- 
port the  wearer  in  a  moment  wheresoever  he  .wishes.  The  king,  on 
being  asked  to  arbitrate  between  them,  is  suffered  to  try  the  virtue  of 
these  different  articles,  and  ends  the  dispute  by  quietly  making  off 
with  them  all.  On  arriving  at  his  palace  he  finds  his  queen  celebrat- 
ing a  second  marriage,  and  frightens  her  conscience  by  taking  his 
viewless  station  behind  her  chair,  and  removing  the  viands  as  she  offers 
to  carry  them  to  her  lips.  The  story  ends  with  the  punishment  of 
the  faithless  court. 

Now  surely  this  tale  would  be  fixed  upon  b^  many  as  display 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  an  Oriental  origin ;  and  ^et  M. 
Grimm,  with  very  substantial  reason,  claim  it  as  most  strikingly  coin- 
cident with  traditions  of  the  highest  northern  antiquity.  The  golden 
flittering  palace  at  the  extreme  of  the  earth,  with  its  twelve  guardians, 
18  no  stranger ;  and  in  the  whole  fable  they  point  out  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Siegfried.  The  turning 
upon  the  waters — ^the  rescuer  df  his  bride — her  connexion  with  the 
dragon  or  serpent— the  overcoming  the  enchanters  by  silence — ^tiie  dis- 
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SQise  of  the  old  cloak,  which  is  afterwards  still  more  explicitly  identi- 
ed  with  the  Tamcap— -the  encountering  the  contending  guardians  of 
the  treasure,  which  ne  is  called  in  to  divide — ^the  articles  forming 
that  treasure — ^the  wonderful  sword  Balmung— the  boots  which,  as 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  observes,  "  wwe  jonce  worn  by  Loke  when 
he  escaped  from  Valhalla" — ^the  wishing  ring  (or  rod^ — are  all  points 
agreeing  (and  many  of  them  with  striking  exactness]  with  the  tale  to 
be  made  out  partly  from  tiie  W^kina  S^a  and  other  Scandinavian 
sources,  and  partly  from  the  Niebelungen  Lied.  M.  M*  Grimm  find 
considerable  resemblance  too  in  the  king's  matrimonial  infelicities  to 
those  of  the  ancient  hero. 

The  learned  editors  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  pure 
German  original  of  the  tales  collected  by  them  from  oral  tradition. 
Indeed  their  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  their  circulation,  not 
among  classes  of  society  likely  to  have  received  the  gay  tales  of 
southern  minstrels  or  crusaders,  but  among  the  peaceful  peasantry  of 
the  North  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  by  their  striking 
coincidence  with  the  most  undoubted  northern  traditions,  and  with 
the  stories  popular  amone  the  parallel  classes  of  Danish,  Scotch,  and 
English  society.  Yet  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Paderborn  tale  of 
the  «  Geist  im  Glas,"  «  The  Spirit  in  the  Bottle,"  which  so  minutely 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Arabian  tale  of  the  Genius  confined 
by  Solomon's  seal  in  the  casket  and  drawn  up  by  the  fisherman?  Even 
here,  however,  M.  M.  Grimm  point  out  a  connexion  with  anothtf  tale 
of  very^  northern  aspect,  exhibiting  something  which  is  at  any  rate  ex- 
ceedingly like  Thor's  Hammer. 

Not  the  least  interesting  in  the  collection  are  the  beast  stories,  those 
in  which  animals  support  me  principal  characters.  These  are  equally, 
perhaps  more,  venerable  in  their  origin  than  the  fairy  and  heroic  tales, 
and  certainly  there  is  full  as  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  so  wide 
and  early  a  diffusion.  None  of  the  channels  by  which  the  iEsopean 
fables  or  those  of  purer  Eastern,  whether  Persian  or  Indian,  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  can  be  pointed 
out  as  at  all  probable  sources  of  such  stories  as  those  before  us. 

Are  not  all  these  fables  remnants  of  some  great  mass  of  amusing 
moral  instruction,  which  has  at  the  remotest  periods  and  in  all  coun- 
tries found  its  way  for  the  edification  of  man,  flowing  from  some 
fountain-head  of  wisdom,  whence  Cahnuck,  Russian,  Celt,  Scan- 
dinavian and  German,  in  their  various  ramifications,  have  imbibed 
their  earliest  and  simplest  lessons  of  improvement  ?  To  confine  their 
origin  or  introduction  to  modern  times  or  particular  countries,  may  be 
as  unprofitable  as  the  labours  of  old  Hearne  to  fix  the  birth  and  burial 
of  Hickathrif  or  Tom  Thumb.  If  we  are  for  an  Oriental  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  such  fairy  fictions,  it  would  be  on  a  broader  scale, 
and  we  should  fanc;^  we  saw  them  after  a  pilmmage  from  the  Caucasus 
and  a  long  sojourn  in  the  wintry  climes  of  the  North,  meeting  in  their 
progress  to  the  South  a  new  arrival,  by  another  channel,  of  similar 
materials,  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  make  a  longer  residence  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  and  to  be  perhaps  more  ripened  in  the  luxuriance 
of  Asia. 

M.  M.  Grimm's  idea  of  the  utility  #f  these  tales  in  explaining  or 
preserving  some  supposed  *<  pure  and  primitive  Mythology  of  the. 
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Teutons*  which  had  been  thought  to  be  for  ever  lost,"  seems,  however, 
rather  a  questionable  position.  They  auote  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remarks 
in  his  notes  to  the  Ladj  of  the  Lake:  "A  work  of  great  interest 
might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the  trans- 
miaaion  of  similar  tales  from  age  to  aee,  and  from  country  to  country. 
The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into  the 
romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  tne  nursery-tales  of  the 
subsequent  ages."  With  all  deference,  every  new  light  on  Northern 
romance  (or  mythology,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  seems  to  give  a  differ- 
ent order  to  the  process.  If  there  once  were  ^a  pure  and  primitive 
mythology"  of  the  German  tribes,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  most 
probably  one  far  above  the  poetic  vagaries  to  which  these  stories  have 
relation.  In  them,  and  in  the  other  members  of  the  Northern  Cyclus 
of  Scandinavian  or  Teutonic  romance,  the  process  seems  every  where 
to  begin  with  the  poetic  elevation  of  popular  heroes,  and  thence  in  due 
course  to  their  mythological  enrolment.  How  far  the  ancient  Germans 
went  in  building  up  a  system  like  that  which  was  erected  out  of  the 
same  materials  by  Scandfinavian  fancy  seems  very  doubtful.  But  even 
if  it  should  be  true  that  the  same  process  took  place  in  both  countries, 
we  very  much  hesitate  in  believing  that  this  poetic  creation  was  ever 
a  popular  mythology,  or  anj  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  current 
belief.  Almost  aU  the  striking  comcidences  pointed  out  by  M.  M. 
Grimm  in  their  tales,  are,  with  the  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  Cyclus  of 
romance,  the  adventures  of  Siegfried,  Brynhild,  &c.;  but  all  this  will 
hardly  be  said  to  throw  light,  except  ne^tively,  on  the  **  pure  and 

r primitive  mytholog]^"  of  the  German  tribes.  As  far  as  any  thing 
ike  religious  principles  are  concerned,  the  only  great  and  leading 
ones  tb&t  we  perceive,  are  those  of  a  constant  recognition  of  a  city 
of  Glory,  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  and  brave,  and  the  conflict  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  perpetually  warring,  but  always  with  superiority  to 
the  former ;  ana  these  point  to  a  sufficiently  remote  and  primitive  origin. 
Independently,  however,  of  any  testimony  of  this  sort,  M.  M. 
Grimm.'s  tales  are  certainly  of  ereat  literary  curiosity  and  value, 
and  furnish  strong  additional  evidence  that  the  tales  of  northern  en- 
terprise, which  the  poets  of  the  Minnesinger  age  put  into  a  new  dress, 
were  no  new  inventions,  but  of  ancient  popiilar  currency. 

In  corroboration  of  the  Editor's  belief  in  the  antiquity  and  Teutonic 
origin  of  most  of  their  stories,  it  may  be  observed  that  though  strongly 
resembling  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  southern 
countries,  they  generally  bear  a  deeper  and  more  religious  character, 
a  more  antique  cast,  than  is  to  be  seen  under  the  gayer  dress  which  has 
been  elsewhere  thrown  around  them.  The  story  of  Cinderella,  or,  as 
the  Germans  call  her,  "  Aschen-puttel,"  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
introduction  of  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  friend  or  parent  watching;  over 
a  destitute  survivor,  and  hovering  around  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is 
common  to  many  of  the  stories. 

The  northern  tale  opens  with  Aschen-puttel's  receiving  the  blessing 
of  her  dying  mother,  and  her  promise  to  look  down  from  heaven 
upon,  and  watch  over  her,  if  she  continue  to  deserve  it  The  child 
goes  every  day  to  weep  over  her  mother's  grave*  The  snow  falls  and 
covers  it;  but  the  sun  comes  again ;  and  when  the  green  sod  once  more 
appears,  her  father  takes  another  wife.   Two  other  daughters  are  born 
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who  put  their  sister  to  the  most  menial  offices,  from  which,  of  coarBc, 
she  has  her  name. 

The  father  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  and  asks  his  daughters  what 
^fts  he  shall  brine  them  on  his  return.  The  younger  daughters  ask 
tor  fine  clothes  ana  jewels,  while  Aschen-puttel  desires  only  the  first 
twig  that  crosses  htm  on  his  return.  The  several  presents  are  duly 
brought,  and  Aschen-puttel  takes  her's  with  her  while  performing  her 
daily  task  of  mourning  at  her  mother's  grave.  There  she  plants  her 
twi^,  and  waters  it  with  her  tears,  till  it  grows  to  a  beautiful  tree.  Two 
white  doves  take  up  their  abode  in  its  branches,  and  become  her  friends 
and  protectors. 

The  king's  feast  comes.  The  two  younger  sisters  prepare  for  it, 
and  when  Aschen-puttel  also  desires  to  go,  her  step-mother  sets  her 
an  apparently  endless  task  of  pickins  up  a  measure  of  scattered  seeds. 
The  maiden  goes  to  the  garden,  and  cries  to  her  favourite  birds,  who 
bring  assistance  that  quickly  completes  the  task.  The  same  friendly 
aid  provides  her  splendid  apparel.  The  ball-scene  follows,  and  after 
it  the  esca|>e  of  Aschen-puttel.  The  visit  is  repeated,  and  the  prince 
is  opposed  in  his  pursuit  by  a  tree,  which  suddenly  rises  (like  Jack's 
bean-stalk),  and  waves  it^  lofty  branches  to  impede  his  progress. 
At  the  third  nieht  the  golden  slipper  is  left  behind,  and  the  prince  de- 
termines to  make  the  wearer  his  bride. 

The  two  younger  sisters,  by  rather  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  their 
mother,  successively  manaee  to  get  the  slipper  on,  but  are  discovered 
by  the  warning  song  of  the  doves  from  their  tree.  At  len^h  the 
true  owner  is  discovered.  The  doves  congratulate  the  i-oyal  pair  with 
a  passing  song,  and  accompany  their  protegee  to  the  palace,  the  one 
seated  on  her  right,  the  other  on  her  left  shoulder. 

Bluebeard  is  a  story  well  known  in  almost  every  country :  the  con- 
fiding of  the  keys  under  injunctions  against  the  use  of  some  one  in 
particular,  frequently  occurs  in  the  German  tales.  The  cry  of  the 
lady  to  her  brothers  has  here  a  supernatural  power,  and  is  heard  by 
them  as  they  sit  afar  off  **drinkins  the  cool  wine."  A  similar  plot 
occurs  in  the  fine  old  German  ballad  of  <'  Ulrich  and  Annie,"  translated 
by  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  the  "Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities." 

•*  It's  out  nde  Ubich  to  tak  the  air. 
And  he  to  dear  Annie's  bower  can  fare, 
*  Dear  Annie,  wi'  me  to  the  greenwood  g^ng, 
And  I'll  lear  you  the  snia  birds'  sang.' 

The  tane  wi'  the  tither  tliey  out  are  gane. 
The  copse  o'  hazel  they've  reekit  aJane ; 
And  bit  and  bit  they  gaed  farther  on, 
Till  they  a  green  meadow  cam  upon." 

She  finds  she  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  same  fate  as  several  predeces- 
sors had  suffered,  and  only  craves  leave  to  **  cry  three  cries." 

"  And  the  thirden  ciy  she  cried  sae  shrill. 
Her  youngest  brither  she  cried  until. 

Her  brither  sat  at  the  cule  red  wine. 
The  cry  it  cam  thro'  his  window  hyne ; 
«  Oh  hear  ye,  hear  ye,  my  brethren  a', 
How  my  sister  cries  thereout  i*  the  shaw  ?" 
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But  poor  Annie  suffers,  though  justice  OTertakes  her  faithless  lover; 

It's  deep  in  the  g^reaf  dear  Annie  was  kid; 
Pause  Ulnch  waa  high  on  the  wheel  display'd : 
0*er  Annie  the  cherubim  sweetly  sang. 
O'er  Uhnch  croak'd  the  rayens  young. 

In  another  story,  "  The  Jew  in  the  bush,"  the  connexion  is  with  the 
old  English  ballad  of  "  The  Frere  and  the  Boy,"  which  was  first "  im- 
prynted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,"  and  republished  by  Ritson.  It  turns 
upon  the  ancient  legend  of  the  dance-inspiring  pipe,  horn,  or  fiddle. 

A  youth  having  bestowed  all  he  had  upon  a  dwarfish  imp  in  charity, 
receives  from  him  in  return  a  wonderful  bow,  and  a  fidale,  that  in- 
spires a  dancing  mama  in  all  who  hear  it.  He  tries  the  bow  by  shoot- 
ing a  bird,  and  selects  an  old  Jew  on  whom  to  try  the  fiddle,  by 
sending  him  to  pick  the  bird  out  of  the  bush  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  then  commencing  his  tune.  The  poor  Jew's  dancing  faculties  are 
thus  put  in  requisition  in  a  most  inconvenient  position  for  their  ex- 
ercise, and  the  unfortunate  wretch  is  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  pe- 
nance, from  which  he  is  only  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  pnce. 
The  judge  is  complained  to,  the  urchin  brought  for  trial,  and  sen- 
tence pronounced.  As  a  last  recjuest  he  begs  for  leave  to  play  ajig  on 
his  way  to  execution ;  which,  bemff  thought  reasonable,  is  granted, 
under  protest  from  the  Jew,  who  tidces  care  to  have  himself  tied  to  a 
post.  The  consequences  are  easily  foreseen:  Judge,  Court,  audience, 
and  finally  the  whole  crowd,  join  in  the  dance.  The  Jew  breaks  his 
precautionary  bonds,  and  all  are  finally  glad  to  release  a  troublesome 
prisoner. 

The  English  baHad  sends  forth  the  hero,  "  a  sturdy  ladde,"  to  tend 
his  father's  cattle,  where  he  relieves  an  old  man's  hunger,  and  re- 
ceives in  return,  first, 

A  Bowe 
Byrdes  for  to  shute ; 

Secondly,  a  pipe  of  such  power  that 

All  that  may  the  pype  here. 
Shall  not  themsetfe  stere, 
But  laugh  and  lepe  aboule. 

The  third  gift  (which  it  is  not  meet  we  should  here  detail)  was  for 
the  special  annoyance  of  the  lad's  stepmother.  The  Frere  under- 
takes the  urchin's  discipline,  but  is,  like  the  Jew,  inveigled  into  the 
bush; 

He  hopped  wondrous  hye. 

At  tlie  last  he  held  up  his  honde, 

And  sayd,  I  have  danc'd  so  longe. 

That  I  am  like  to  dye. 

For  his  pranks  Jack  is  taken  before  the."  Offycyall,"  who  is  incredu- 
lous, and  requires  evidence  of  his  powers.  He  soon,  however,  hears 
enough,  and 

Cryed  unto  the  chylde 
To  pype  no  more  within  this  place.  « 

The  introductory  essays  of  M.  M.  Grimm  show  many  coincidences 
in  the  traditions,  songs,  and  diversions  of  German  children,  with 
those  which  still  keep  their  ground  among  us.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  Robin  Readbreast  preserve  his  fciendly  relations  towards  man.  His 
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kind  oflSces  towards  *'  the.  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  is  explained  by  the 
German  tradition  that  this  little  bird  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a 
corpse,  but  immediately  hastens  to  provide  it  with  the  simple  covering 
witnin  its  reach.  Many  coincidences  in  the  songs  of  the  two  countries 
miffht  be  pointed  out:  we  will  merely  give  as  a  specimen  the  pretty 
little  address  to  the  Lady-bird  (Marien-wurmchen),  of  which  we  have 
in  England  preserved  only  the  second  verse.  The  whole  ditty  may  be 
thus  translated. 

Ladjr-birdf  Lady-bird!  pret^  one,  stay. 
Come  at  on  my  finger,  so  happv  anid  gay, 

With  me  shall  no  mischief  betide  thtfe ; 
No  harm  would  I  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  here, 
I  only  woiild  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear. 

Those  beautiful  winglets  beside  thee. 

Lady-bird!  Lady-bird!  fly  away  home. 

Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  roam, 

List !  hst !  to  their  cry  and  bewsdhng! 
The  pitiless  spider  is  weaving*  their  doom. 
Then  Lady-bird,  Lady-bird,  fly  awav  home. 

Hark!  hark!  to  thy  children's  bewailing ! 

Fly  back  again,  back  again,*Lady-bird  dear ;    . 
Thy  neighbours  will  merrily  welcome  thee  here, 

Witn  them  shall  no  peril  attend  thee  ; 
They'll  guard  thee  so  safely  from  danger  or  care. 
They'll  gaze  on  thy  beautiful  winglets  so  fair. 

They'll  love  thee  and  ever  befiiend  thee. 

As  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  giving  one  of  the 
beautiful  beast  stories,  which,  with  their  good-natured  frolic  honesty, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  and  edifying,  we  can  only  as- 
sure our  young  readers  that  they  lose  a  great  treat,  many  choice  "  pas- 
sages" in  the  careers  of  their  friends  the  wolf  and  the  fox;  and  that 
the  loss  of  such  recreation,  is  no  way  compensated  by  the  substitute 
offered,  we  observe,  at  the  corner  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  in  "  The 
Adventures  of  Cato,  a  Dog  of  sentimentJ** 


TO  A  LADT  WHO  SAID  SUE  WAS  VNHAPPr. 

**  Inter  •pem,  eonmaue.  tamoret  Inter  et  inu, 
Omnem  erede  diem  tun  dilusiase  rapremam, 
Otata  lupcrveniet,  quae  non  qienlntar  hon. 

A  spiHiT,  Lady,  pure  as  thine, 

Must  ne'er  hke  sinful  souls  be  sad : 
Delight  was  meant  for  things  divine. 

And  wo  should  only  wound  the  bsid. 

Ah !  who  would  dream  that  care  had  prest 

Her  seal  upon  so  sweet  a  brow  ? 
M'ho  would  not  weep  to  see  distrest, 

So  bright,  so  pure  a  saint  as  thou  f 

I1ie  path  is  not  a  path  of  sweets. 

That  leads  us  onward  to  the  tomb ; 
Full  many  a  brier  the  traveller  meets. 

Where  only  roses  seem'd  to  bloom. 

Yet  Hope  will  whisper,  mortal  sorrow 

Is  but.  the  darkness  of  a  day ; 
What  joys,  what  (peves  us  now— to-roorrow 

Kolfs  with  the  tide  of  time  away. 
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There  are  as  many  varieties  of  talkers  as  there  are  of  tulips;  to 
classify  them  would  require  the  nice  discernment  and  patient  perse* 
verance  of  an  ethical  Linnceus ;  and  when  done,  it  would  be  an  use- 
less classification,  unless,  indeed.  Taste  could  be  brought  to  have  ^ 
loVe  for  the  cultivation  of  them,  with  an  ulterior  view  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  several  classes,  by  marrjing  a  common  female  scold  of  the 
last  class,  with  a  refined  male  babbler  of  the  first ;  and  thus  effect,  by 
artificial  methods,  what  wisdom,  with  all  her  old  endeavours^  could 
never  work  by  any  means — an  improvement  of  talkers  generally. 

There  is,  however,  a  pleasure  in  holding  up  a  few  of  the  first  classes 
xsf  talkers  to  attentive  notice,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  a  Outck 
tulip-fancier  feels,  when  he  displays  to  the  curious,  wondering  eyes  of 
one  not  in  the  fancy,  (who  had  perceived,  on  being  shown  a  bed  of 
them,  that  they  were  all  tulips,  but  did  not  discern  the  nicer  streaks 
of  difference  between  them,) 

*'  dome  fiuiltlefls  iuUp  which  the  I>utch  ne'er  saw.'* 

The  first,  and  most  common  class  of  talkers,  is  composed  of  common 
babblers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these;  but  the  most  disagree- 
able is  the  long-tongued  babbler.  One  of  them  is  sufficient  to  set  a 
whole  village  at  war,  or  disturb  the  peace  and  sacredness  of  virtuous 
privacy.  Rather  than  be  silent,  he  will  wound  his  dearest  friend,  widi 
A  toni^e,  which,  like  Laertes'  foil,  poisons  wherever  it  touches;  and 
sometimes  even  him  who  first  used  it.  From  this  sort  of  talker  you 
learn  the  origin  of  Miss  Jones's  finery,  and  Miss  Jenkins's  faiup  pas; 
the  state  of  Mr.  Tomkin's  embarrassment,  &c.  &c.  Or  if  you  fear 
what  the  world  thinks  of  your  own  character  for  virtue  or  folly,  vou 
may  have  your  misgivings  confirmed  to  your  entire  dissatisfaction. 
He  publishes  a  pernicious  piece  of  truth  or  scandal  in  the  morning, 
and  follows  the  sound  of  his  own  rumour,  as  a  wether-mutton  foUows^ 
his  own  bell.  Another  variety  is  the  dull,  or  harmless  babbler.  He 
talks  in  his  turn  and  out  of  his  turn,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
yet  has  nothing  to  say.  You  may,  perhaps,  learn  from  him  that  it 
rained  yesterday ;  and  backed  by  the  boldness  of  his  fears,  you  may 
get  some  credit'for  weather  wiscfom,  if  you  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
rain  to-morrow.    He  is  Francis  Moore's  counterpart. 

The  second  class  are  the  small  talkers.  These  are  tea-table  appen- 
dages, and  sometimes  hang  by  the  dexter  bend  of  ladies'  elbows;  and 
are  usually  **  prim,  puss-gentlemen,"  all  prettiuess  and  pettiness. 
Ceaseless  tonguers  of  "  words  of  no  tone,"  they  lisp,  or  cultivate  some 
delicate  mispronunciation  of  one  of  the  four-and -twenty  letters,  or  of 
a  few  well-selected  syllables.  They  have  a  chicken's  perseverance  in 
picking  up  the  smallest  grain  or  chaff  of  tea-table  intelligence,  yet  ar^ 
not  sreedy  in  the  possession  of  it:  you  may  have  their  second-hand 
nothings  at  less  than  the  cost  trouble.  Their  wit  is  as  an  island  in  a 
vast  sea  of  three  months'  sail ;  you  may  steer  round  it,  and  by  it,  and 
never  make  it:  or  if  you  think  you  dfescry  it  in  the  offing,  you  maj 
tacJL  for  it,  and  hope  to  drift  to  its  shore;  out  when  yon  really  see  it 
nnder  your  bow,  you  may  coast  round  it,  and  cast  out  your  grapple* 
anchor  to  hold  by  it:  but  you  might  as  soon  tie  your  hose  or  your 
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horse  up  with  a  sunbeam,  or  eet  ^  will  o'  the  wisp  to  lifi;ht  you  like  m 
well-bred  watchman  to  your  lodf^nes,  as  make  ground  there.  The 
light  of  their  minds  need  not  be  Mdilen  under  a  bushel :  a  one-pill  box 
would  be  a  dome  of*'  ample  space  and  verge  enough"  for  it  Like  one 
"^good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,'^  it  might'shine  far  and  wide  therein, 
and  yet  not  gild  its  confines.  Their  most  delicate,  prim  mouths  are 
like  a  perfumer's  shop,  for  they  breathe  nothing  but  sweets,  *'Misa  A. 
has  the  sweetest  pug-puppy  frott  Paris  that  is  in  tlie  world:"  and 
**  Mrs.  B.  a  sweet  cat  in  her  establishment."  Their  talk  only  breathes 
honey,  essence  of  Tyre,  bloom  of  Ninon,  violet  washes,  and  a  thousand 
essences  that  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  They  "  die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic"  anguish,  and  are  recovered  by  lavender-water,  and  other 
''soft  appliances,"  fifty  times  an  hour,  in  their  '* over-exquisite"  moods. 
I  woula  sooner  sit  at  an  opera  with  five  Jews  in  the  same  box. or  be  in 
a  small  roomVith  three  Frenchman,  than  talk  with  one  of  these. 

The  third  are  those  of  the  objective  class.  Be  your  opinionn  what 
they  may,  however  undeniable,  correct,  settled,  or  well -digested,  thej 
will  chew  them  over,  and  object  to  them.  They  will  find  flaws  in 
diamond -wit  of  the  first  water,  motes  in  the  brightest  rays  of  the  mind» 
and  beams  in  the  eyes  of  Truth.  I  know  such  an  one.  If  you  would 
take  an  advantage  which  he  is  gaining  in  argument,  out  of  his  mouth, 
throw  down  a  bad  pun,  as  burglars  toss  a  bribe  of  meat  to  a  house-dog 
who  is  getting  the  'vantage  ground  of  them,  and  he  instantly  drops  the 
argument,  (as  that  fabulous  dog  dropped  his  substantial  meat  in  the 
river  for  the  duplicate  shadow  of  it,)  to  tear  the  poor  pun  to  pieces, 
analyzinff  nothing,  till  he  proves  that  it  is  no  more  than  nothing;  and 
when  he  has  satisfied  himself  to  conviction,  that  a  bad  pun  is  not  a 
good  one,  he  is  obliged,  after  all,  from  politeness,  to  laugh  reluctantly 
at  the  joke. 

The  fourth  is  the  contradictory  class.  Let  your  opinions  to-day  be 
to  the  letter  what  theirs  were  yesterday,'  and  they  will  instantly  run 
an  opposition-coach  against  yours,  upset  you  on  the  mud-bank  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  leave  you,  sprawling  and  bespattered,  to  get  op  as 
you  can.  When  you  have  run  them  to  a  stand  on  one  point,  and  they 
find  you  are  fixed  on  agreeing  with  them,  and  they  cannot  oWect  to 
the  matter  of  your  opinions,  they  have  still  a  resource  left,  in  objecting 
to  your  manner  of  uttering  them.  You  speak  unaffectedly,  and  they 
censure  you  for  mediocrity,  a  bald  plainness,  and  want  ot  spirit  and 
imagination. 

The  fifth  class  consists  of  the  talkers  in  admirations.  I  heard  one  of 
these,  the  other  day.  His  conversation,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was 
all  exclamation,  like  a  German  drama;  and  was  made  up  of  a  due  jar- 

Sin  of  Good-Gods!    Godbless-mes!    Is-it-possibles i    Who'd-have- 
ought-its!  You'-astonish-mes!  &c. 

The  sixth  are  the  interrogative  class.  Their  talk  is  all  questions:  I 
should  think  their  tongues  were  shaped  like  a  note  of  interrogation.  I 
know  one  of  this  genus.  You  feel,  in  conversing  with  him,  as  a  catechiz- 
ed charity-boy  does,  when  he  is  asked  what  his  godfather  promised  not 
to  do  for  him.  Talk  an  hour  dead  with  one  of  this  class,  and  you  will 
only  hear  from  him  such  interrogatory  affirmations  as  these  following: 
'<  And  so  Jones  is  well  ? — and  Johnson's  married  P — and  you  realfy 
now  prefer  Pope  to  Pomfret?-— and  you  seriously  deny  that  aidennan 
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Cartis  is  the  anther  ef  Junius? — and  affirm  that  Dn  Watts  did  not 
write  «•  The  Frisky  Songster?^^ 

The  seventh,  and  roost  insufferable  class,  are  the  exclusive  talkers. 
One  of  these  will  undertake  to  talk  for  ail  the  company  present.  If  yon 
impatiently  throw  in  but  one  little  word,  it  is  like  ilineing  a  large  stone 
into  a  (|uick  current — ^it  disturbs,  but  cannot  impede  it,  ana  rather 
impels  It  still  faster  onward : — or  like  striking  a  spark  into  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder — a  fresh  explosion  of  words  spreads  a  hubbub  and  confu- 
sion all  around  it.  Though  he  tells  you  every  thing  you  already  know, 
you  cannot  tell  him  any  thing  that  he  does  not  know.  He  can  tell  you 
What  a  new  book  contains  that  is  to  come  out  next  Tuesday,  as  well  as 
if  he  was  himself  Wednesday;  or  anticipate  the  merits  of  a  great  pic- 
ture on  the  easel.  If  you  mean  to  see  the  new  tragedy,  he  has  seen  it. 
and  he  destroys  all  the  delight  vou  would  have  in  its  newness,  by  re- 
peating the  best  points  of  it,  and  by  unravelling  its  plot  If  you  set  out 
with  an  anecdote,  he  snatches  it  out  of  your  mouth,  as  a  covetous 
dog  would  a  desired  bone  from  his  best  boon  companion  and  dearest 

frappy-friend,  and  tells  it  for  you.  You  object  that  yours  was  a  dif- 
erent  version  of  the  same  story,  and  gently  persist  in  telling  it  your 
own  way : — he  knows  the  other  version  as  well  as  you  do,  and  re-re- 
lates it  ibr  you,  but  thinks  his  own  the  best.  If  you  persist,  after  all. 
in  telling  it  for  yourself,  he  will  insinuate  to-morrow  that  you  are  in 
your  aneedotage,  and  declare  that  you  are  the  worst  teller  of  a  good 
thing  since  Goldsmith.  You  couldf  not  have  done  a  worse  thing  than 
start  an  anecdote  in  his  hearine,  for  that  one  is  too  sure  of  reminding 
him  of  a  hundred  others;  and  the  last  one  of  that  first  century  of  good 
thiiigs  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  first  of  the  second  century,  that  he 
cannot  choose  but  relate  it,  and  you  dare  not  choose  but  hear  it  If 
you  commence  a  favourite  quotation,  he  takes  up  the  second  line,jnDtos 
on  with  it,  and  ends  by  quoting  twice  as  much  as  you  intended.  This 
invariably  leads  him  to  recollect  another  poem  by  the  same  author* 
which  no  doubt  you  have  heard,  but  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  present,  would 
perhaps,  like  to  hear;  and  then  he  begins  it  without  further  prelude, 
and  you  can,  if  you  please,  go  to  sleep  ad  interim,  if  you  have  no  fear 
of  his  reproach  for  want  of  taste,  &c.  before  your  eyes,  to  keep  them 
open.  Vou  have  been  to  Paris,  and  he  informs  you  of  your  expenses 
on  the  road  >— or  you  are  going  to  Scotland,  and  he  narrates  most 
pathetically  the  miseries  of  a  German  inn.  Of  all  talkers  these  are 
the  worst 

The  eijghth  class  are  the  exaggerators,  not  the  professional,  but 
amateur  fibbers.  These  are  a  pleasant  set  of  talkers :  you  must  not,  to 
be  sure,  take  tiiem  literally.  It  is  a  humour  that  even  witty  persons 
cannot  always  appreciate;  to  your  thoroughly  sensible  and  one-and- 
one-make-two  sort  of  minds, "  it  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  reproach." 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its  conversational  value,  mere  nonsense:  it  is  what 
an  ingenious  punster  (fracturing  a  French  word  in  pieces]  considers 
bad'in-age,  and  not  very  good  m  youth.  But,  most  sensible  reader, 
shut  not  thine  ears  against  it :  if  thou  wouldst  enioy  Sense  at  any  time, 
listen  sometimes  to  his  less  capable  brother,  Nonsense.  After  the 
mind  has  been  wearied  by  abstruse  studies,  or  worldly  carkings,  or 
imaginary  ills,  or  positive  griefs,  is  not  nonsense  like  letting  a  long- 
strained  DOW  relax ;  or  giving  slackness  to  a  lute-string?  Nonsense  is 
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to  sense  like  shade  unto  light,  making,  b^  strong  contrast,  what  is  beaa  - 
tiful,  still  more  beautiful  i — ^it  is  like  an  intended  discord  in  a  deltcioos 
melody,  making  the  next  concord  the  sweeter ;  or  like  silent  sleep  alter 
sorrowful  wakefnlness;  or  like  that  calm  which  succeeds  a  storm;  <»r 
like  cheerfulness  after  care ;  or  like  condescension  after  hauteur;  or 
like  the  freedom  of  a  night-gown  or  slippers  to  the  cramping  of  tight 
boots  and  bursting  buttons ;  or  like  a  night's  dancing  after  a  men A's 
gout;  or  like  liiat  deKcioos  giggle  some  schoolboy  uncorks  when  the 
grim  hush-compelling  usher  turns  his  back;  or  like  the  laugh  polite- 
ness has  suppressed  till  one  has  got  rid  of  some  troublesome  puppy 
or  pedantic  blockhead ;  or  like  an  olive  to  the  palate  of  a  winebibber* 
sickly  in  itself,  but  giving  a  guslo  to  the  old  port  of  the  mind,  or  to  the 
brisk,  bubbling  champaigne-wine  of  wit.  I  was  companied  with  an 
ezaggerator  but  yesterday,  who  was  very  seriously  remonstrated  with 
by  a  sage  old  maiden  lady  for  a  short  indulgence  in  this  lighter  sort  of 
nonsense.  *<  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  any  man  arrived  at  the  door  of 
discretion,  who  would  talk  sense  and  seriousness  duribg  the  gloomj 
month  of  November,  would  show  his  entire  want  of  it ;  and  I  should 
cither  suspect  him  to  be  suicidally  inclined,  or  as  insane  as  my  friend 
Phipps,  who  went  into  Dm ry -lane  theatre  last  night,  expecting  to  be 
rationally  amused.  Such  a  man  would  light  home  his  mother  with  a 
dark  lantern,  or  read  metaphysics  to  a  man-milliner,  or  sing  Mozarfft 
requiem  to  a  milestone.  Amateur  nonsense-talkers  are  your  only 
sensible  men."  There  could  be  no  serious  replication  to  such  divert- 
ing lightness  as  this ;  so  my  gentleman  had  his  way,  and  on  he  weat 
"  like  a  falconer." 

There  are  several  other  classes,  which  I  shall  notice  in  brief.  There 
are  the  slow  talkers,  as  tedious  as  the  music  of  Te  Deum;  the  c|uick 
talkers,  as  hasty  as  a  postman's  knock,  and  perhaps  not  so  full  of  iofor- 
mation ;  the  loud  talkers,  to  a  nervous  man  as  agreeable  as  thedii^-dong 
din  of  a  dustman's  bell,  or  a  death-knell  in  November ;  and  the  talkers 
of  taste,  whose  language  is  of  no  country,  but  is  a  jargon  of  all 
countries,  and  consists  of' parrot-like  repetitions  of  vtrlu,  gusto,  tout- 
tnsemhU,  conUmr,  ehiaro  oscuro,  Titianesque  bits  of' colour,  TwmerUm 
crispness  and  clearness,  Claudean  mellowness,  TintoreUo  touches,  &c 
fcc.  aifecttngterm  on  term  to  the  degrading  of  taste  into  a  chaotic  cant 
of  words.  W. 
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Thet  say,  fair  Niobe  of  yore 

Became  a  rock  on  Phtyfina's  shore ; 

And  Pandion's  hapless  daughter  flies. 

In  fonn  a  swallow,  through  the  skies. 

— Had  I  the  power  to  change,  like  they. 

Heaven  knows  Pd  change  without  delay  ;-<- 

1  enTv  all  that  marks  the  place 

Which  Rosabella  deigns  to  mce ;— - 

Tlie  shawl,  that  keeps  her  snoulders  warm ; 

The  stream,  that  bathes  her  angel  fonn ; 

The  gems,  that  on  her  bosom  blaze; 

The  mirror,  where  she's  wont  to  gaze ; 

The  perfumes,  on  her  hair  she  sheds ; 

The  very  dust,  on  which  she  treads.  H.  8. 


(    «o»    ) 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  SEPTUAG&NART.* 

About  the  Utter  end  of  this  period,  I  began  to  be  gratified  with  the 
notion  that  I  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  that  epoch  which  may  be 
termed  the  prime  and  flower  of  human  life,  when  the  animal  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  attain  their  most  perfect  maturity  and  development: 
an  idea  which  was  fortified  by  the  recollection  that  the  law  itself  hiul 
fixed  twenty -one  for  roan's  arrival  M  years  of  discretion.  1  cannot 
help  smiling  when  I  look  back  and  reflect  how  many  times,  as  I  came 
near  it,  I  postponed  this  happy  sera  of  compound  perfection^  compli- 
menting myself  at  each  new  removal  on  my  own  more  enlarged  views, 
and  speakins;  with  some  contempt  of  my  own  juvenile  miscafculations. 
Nay,  when  f  could  no  longer  conceal,  even  from  myself,  that  my  cor- 
poreal powers  were  on  the  wane,  I  consoled  myself  with  ^e  belief  that 
my  mental  ones  were  daily  waxing  more  vigorous  and  manly,  and  once 
entertained  thoughts  of  writing  an  Essay,  to  prove  that  the  grand  cli- 
macteric of  the  frame  is  the  period  of  rational  perfection.  There  is  a 
pleasure  even  in  recalling  one's  own  inconsistencies,  for  they  illustrate 
a  beautiful  and  benignant  provision  of  nature,  a  perpetual  system  of 
equivalents  balancing  the  pleasures  of  every  age  by  replacing  the  pre- 
sent with  the  future,  and  weaving  around  the  mind  a  smiling  honzon 
of  hope,  which,  though  it  recedes  as  we  advance,  illuminates  our  path, 
and  tempts  and  cheers  us  on  until  the  sunset  of  life.  But  I  am  antici- 
pating. I  had  made  many  more  extracts  from  my  early  Journals,  but 
I  fina  I  am  ever  encroaching  too  much  on  your  columns;  and  that  I 
may  keep  within  some  modesty  of  limit  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
second  division  of  of  my  life. 

From  Twenty  to  Forty. 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  period,  I  became  sensible  of  a  decided 
alteration  in  my  literary  taste ;  for  I  not  only  lost  all  admiration  of  the 
old  romances  of  Gomberville,  Calprenede,  Mad.  Scuderi,  and  even  ^r 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  I  had  devoured  ten  years  before  with 
a  keen  relish,  but  I  found  myself  incapable  of  taking  the  trouble  to 
anravel  the  contrived  intricacies  and  managed  embarrassments  of  the 
more  modern  novels  and  romances:  I  no  longer  hung  with  breathless 
Interest  over  the  "  Midnight  Apparition,"  or  '<  Mysterious  Skeleton,'' 
and  my  stubborn  tears  refused  any  more  to  blister  the  pages  of  the 
'*'  Victim  of  Sentiment,"  or  the  "  Agonies  of  an  Orphan."  I  am  losinc 
all  sensibility,  said  1  to  myself,  ana  ^tting  obdurate  and  stony ;  but  I 
found  that  any  magnanimous  act  of  virtue,  any  description  of  generous 
feeling,  any  trait  of  simple  heart-felt  emotion,  still  struck  upon  a  sym- 
fiathizing  cord  in  my  bosom,  and  occasioned  that  suflusion  of  face  and 
tingling  of  the  bloodf  which  all  probably  have  felt,  though  few  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  it  My  heart  was  not  so  rocky  but  that  when  it 
was  struck  with  a  wand  of  inspiration  like  this,  the  waters  would  gush 
forth ;  my  sensibility,  methought,  had  only  taken  a  loftier  and  more 
noble  range,  and  I  felicitated  myself  upon  the  decided  improvement  in 
my  taste.  So  have  I  done  ever  since  through  a  pretty  numerous  suc- 
cession of  similar  changes;  and  I  was,  pernaps»  right  in  pronouncins 
each  a  melioration,  for  in  the  exquisite  system  of  adaptation  to  which  I 

*  Contiiraed  from  page  315. 
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have  alluded,  each  was  probably  the  best  for  the  existing  time,  as  it  was 
the  most  conformable  to  the  alternations  of  ro^  physical  and  mental 
organization.  At  first  it  was  somewhat  startling  to  find  such  a  mass 
of  literature  withdrawn  from  my  enjoyment:  but  not  only  were  new 
stores  opened  as  the  old  ones  were  closed  up,  but  I  found  a  fresh 
source  of  gratification  in  attending  to  the  style  and  composition  as  well 
as  the  matter:  I  began  to  relish  roe  author  as  well  as  the  book.  A 
similar  substitution  is  perceptible  in  the  sensual  appetite,  which,  when 
it  loses  the  unfailing  elasticity  of  youth,  derives  a  new  pleasure  from 
selection  and  refinement;  and  thus  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  if 
new  enjoyments  be  not  provided  for  mind  and  body  as  we  advance  in 
life,  the  old  ones  are  rendered  more  piquant  and  intense.  Diminution 
of  quantity  is  atoned  by  increase  of  quality,  the  maternal  hand  of  Na* 
ture  spreading  her  blessings  over  the  surface  of  life,  so  that  every  age 
may  have  a  pretty  equal  snare  of  happiness. 

My  literary  inclinations  now  turnect  decidedly  to  the  useful  and  real 
rather  than  the  ornamental  and  imaeinary.  My  taste  for  poetry  dimi- 
nished. Shakspeare  I  have  idolized  at  all  ages,  and  I  therefore  still 
read  him,  but  tne  historical  plays  rather  thi^n  the  poetical  ones;  Pope 
became  a  favourite,  and  Milton*^ was  occasionally  taken  down  from  my 
book -shelves,  but  I  no  longer  troubled  my  head  about  the  poetical 
publications  of  the  day,  unless  they  fell  in  my  way  in  the  reviews  and 
magazines.  History  and  biography  were  m}r  principal  studies;  I 
could  even  look  into  scientific  work's  and  political  economy,  once  my 
abomination ;  and  in  metaphysics  and  criticism  I  found  much  delight 
I  no  longer  read  so  much  in  bed,  but  I  reflected  more  on  what  I  had 
been  perusing  in  the  day.  When  I  speak  of  my  studies,  the  reader 
is  not  to  imagine  that  1  was  at  this  time  a  scholar,  or  man  of  litera- 
ture ; — I  refer  only  to  the  bias  of  my  mind  in  the  few  hours  dedicated 
to  such  pursuits,  and  alas!  they  were  but  few,  for  these  years  were 
the  dark  age  of  my  life,  blighted  bv  the  turmoil  and  anxieties  of  com* 
mercial  pursuits,  and  agitated  by  weir  stormy  vicissitudes.  Alluding 
to  events  only  so  far  as  they  may  illustrate  and  influence  jnentiu 
impressions,  i  may  state  that  I  was  now  a  merchant,  and  at  a  sea- 
son of  wide-spreading  calamity  in  that  class  found  myself  suddenly 
thrown  prostrate  without  present  means  of  support,  or  the  prospect 
of  it  in  future.  With  all  its  sufferings,  what  a  nlessing  was  tiiat  ca- 
lamity !  Under  certain  limitations  I  am  a  confirmed  Optimist ;  Par- 
nell's  Hermit,  elegantly  bound,  is  generally  lying  on  my  table;  and 
it  is  not  the  farcical  exaggeration  of  Candide,  nor  the  sneering  wit  of 
Voltaire,  that  can  stagger  my  belief  in  a  great  and  consoling  princi- 
ple. It  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  ourselves,  whether  or  not 
every  thing  shall  be  for  the  best: — ^misfortunes  improved  are  convert- 
ed into  blessings;  advantages  abused  become  our  greatest  curses,  of 
which  the  reader  will  discover  abundant  confirmation  if  he  will  look 
round  among  his  acauaintance.  To  believe  in  Optimism  is  to  rea- 
lize its  truth :  it  is  tne  summary  of  all  religion  ana  all  philosophy,  as 
it  is  the  dispenser  of  all  happiness.  I  wanted  not  Pliny's  nor  Cicero's 
eulogy  to  throw  myself  upon  literature  for  consolation  undet*  the  af- 
flicting reverse  which  I  had  experienced :  my  mind  welcomed  it  as  a 
friend  from  whom  it  had  too  long  been  separated ;  and  not  only  did  it 
lose  the  sense  of  the  blankness  and  desolation  that  surrounded  it»  by 
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pluiigiDg  into  composition:  but  the  fortunate  issue  of  my  first  effort* 
by  none  less  respected  than  bj  myself*  furnished  me  a  handsome  and 
most  seasonable  pecuniary  supply.  Education,  however,  and  all  the 
wise  laws  and  modem  instances  of  money -getting  sages,  had  inspired 
me  with  such  a  horror  of  professional  authorship,  that  I  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  embarking  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  speculation 
and  adventure.  My  cargo  was  necessarily  of  little  worth,  but  past  ex- 
perience had  made  me  cautious,  the  fear  of  loss  was  more  powerful 
than  the  hope  of  gain;  I  extended,  however,  my  operations  with  the 
increase  of  my  profits,  and  fortune,  constant  iu  nothing  but  her  incon- 
stancy, made  such  rapid  atonement  for  her  former  unkindness,  that  at 
the  close  of  this  second  period  I  was  enabled  to  perform  three  of  the 
wisest,  because  they  have  been  the  happiest  actions  of  my  life.  I  mar- 
ried ;  1  left  off  business;  I  retired  into  the  country. 

"Amarus  est  mundus  et  diligitur;  puta,  si  dulcis  esset,  qualiter 
Amaretur,"  is  an  observation  of  the  ^oluen-mouthed  Saint;  numerous 
other  preachers  and  moralists  have  inveighed  against  too  ereat  a  love 
of  the  world,  and  accounted  for  its  bitterness  by  the  fear  of  our  too  in- 
tense attachment,  were  the  taste  of  life  more  sweet  and  palatable ;  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  warned  us  against  a  contrary  danger— too 
great  a  detachment  from  the  earth,  and  indifference  to  existence  in  the 
ardent  and  insatiable  curiosity  for  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  developing  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Had  I,  at  this 
period,  remained  without  tie  or  occupation,  I  verily  believe  that  my 
restless  spirit,  ever  hungering  aftVr  hiaden  things,  would  have  spurned 
at  this,  and  sickened  for  the  invisible  world.  The  narrow  house  of 
death  would  have  been  the  very  forbidden  blue  chamber  whose  un- 
known wonders  I  should  have  been  most  anxious  to  explore.  I  should 
have  been  in  a  balloon  of  high  fancies,  onlv  held  fluttering  to  the  earth 
by  a  few  flimsy  strings,  and  anxious  for  tne  moment  of  cuttine  them,, . 
tfiat  I  mieht  soar  upon  my  voyage  of  discovery.  But  I  was  blessed 
with  children,  and  like  that  sacred  Indian  tree  whose  pendent  branches 
strike  fresh  roots  into  the  ^ound,  1  found  mjrself  tied  with  new  liga- 
tures to  the  world  at  every  increase  of  my  family.  In  my  library  there 
is  a  drawing  by  Cipriani,  of  Cupid^s  entwining  wreaths  around  a  vase, 
upon  which  I  have  often  gazed  till  the  tears  suffused  mj  eyes,  for  I 
have  imagined  that  vase  to  be  my  heart,  and  the  loves  and  affections 
around  it  my  children ;  so  rosy,  so  grateful  to  every  sense,  so  redolent 
of  balm  and  all  deliciousness  were  the  domestic  earlands  with  which 
I  was  wreathed  and  bound  anew  to  the  earth.  We  no  longer  live  in 
those  turbulent  and  lawless  times  when  children  were  valued  as  a  de- 
fence; when  it  could  be  said^  "Happy  is  he  that  hath  his  quiver  full 
of  them,  for  he  shall  not  be  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  gate;" 
but  even  now  they  are  our  best  defences  against  our  own  lawlessness 
and  instability :  they  are  the  anchors  which  prevent  oilr  being  blown 
about  by  the  gales  of  vice  or  folly.  Nature,  meaning  us  to  have  them, 
made  them  correctives  as  well  as  blessings,  and  certain  it  is,  that  those 
who  are  without  them,  whether  men  or  women,  warfting  the  proper 
vent  for  their  affections,  are  apt  to  worship  Egyptian  idols.  Dogs, 
horses,  cats,  parrots,  and  monkeys,  become  substitutes  for  Heaven's 
own  image.  Men  may  suffer  their  hearts  to  become  absorbed  by 
worldly  occupations ;  but  I  have  seldom  known  the  married  woman 
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wlio  had  •trength  of  mind  enoagh  to  walk  straight  forirard  in  the  path 
of  flood  8en«e  uolets  she  had  a  child  to  show  her  the  war*  All  mj  fe- 
male readers  io  this  predicament  will  please  to  consider  themselves 
the  exceptions. 

Methinks  I  still  hear  the  astonished  outcries  and  denunciations  of 
the  great  Babel,  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness* At  my  time  of  life,  and  known  not  to  be  wealthy,  it  was  deemed 
little  less  than  Uxe^majeste  against  the  throne  of  Mammon,  ^nd  flagrant 
contumacy  towards  4II  civic  authorities.  Like  my  betters,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  enjoy  life  till  I  was  past  all  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment; I  should  have  flrabbed  on  till  I  was  worn  out,  and  then  liave 
retired  to  the  rich  man's  poor-huuse  at  Clapham  CoQimon,  or  Hackney* 
with  a  debilitated  frame  and  an  empty  mmd,  annoyed  with  idleness, 
yet  incapable  of  employment;  hungering  for  excitement  and  yet  able 
to  feed  upon  nothing  but  itself.  Had  they  possessed  the  power,  I  be- 
lieve some  of  the  Nebuchadnezzars  would  have  thrown  me  into  the 
fiery  furnace  for  refusing  any  longer  to  worship  the  ^Iden  image ;  for 
when  they  found  that  I  "  scorned  their  smiles  and  viewed  with  siniles 
their  scorning,"  they  discovered  that  I  was  an  unfeeling  ostrich,  andi 
ought  to  have  remained  in  business  for  the  sake  of  my  children.  Of  all 
the  disguises  assumed  by  avarice  and  selfishness,  this  is  the  most  flimsy 
and  hypocritical.  1  have  known  many  men  continue  their  gambling 
speculations  under  this  pretext,  scatter  a  fine  fortune,  and  leave  their 
offspring  beggars ;  but  1  never  knew  one,  however  conscious  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  operations,  who  had  affection  enoueh  for  his 
children  to  make  a  settlement  upon  them  and  render  them  independent 
of  his  desperate  adventures.  ]No,  no;  this  is  miserable  cant  rhongh 
sot  insensible  to  the  value  of  money  as  a  means,  I  despise  it  as  an  end 
of  life.  Grod  knows  that  in  these  times,  when,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Funding  System,  we  are  daily  pying  for  the  wars  of  our  puenacioaa 
ancestors,  and  have  imposed  fresh  taxes  on  ourselves,  by  our  luxuries, 
a  modicum  will  not  suffice;  but  1  had  enough  to  support  that  great  ob« 
ject  of  modern  pride,  the  appearances  of  a  ecntleman  in  my  establish- 
ment; and  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  for  the  higher  character  to 
which  1  now  began  humbly  to  aspire — ^that  of  a  philosopher.  I  have 
never  desired  to  be  richer*:  it  would  not  hurt  me  to  be  poorer.  As  to 
my  children,  they  will  receive  a  much  larger  ptrimony  than  their  fa- 
ther did;  and  1  am  by  no  means  sure  that  they  will  possess  anv  ad- 
vantage over  him  irom  commencing  life  with  better  prospects.  1  will 
leave  off  while  1  am  winner,  said  1  to  the  ^Id -worshippers:  **  Hie  ces- 
ttts  artemque  repono.^'  Pursue  your  perilous  voyage  to  the  Eldorado 
of  your  imaffinations».  and  Plutus  prosjuer  you !  May  you  have  the 
touch  of  Midas,  without  his  ears ;— mav  the  sands  of  Pactolus  be  your 
ballast,  the  Gold  Coast  your  place  of  lading,  and  your  sails  be  woven 
of  the  Colchian  fleece!  I  shall  rejoice  at,  not  envy,  your  success; 
deeming  myself  still  more  successful  that  from  my  loop-holes  of  retreat 
i  can  gaze  upon  you,  and  exclaim-^ 

Iliveni  portum ;  spcs  el  fortuna  valetc ; 
Sat  me  kinstis ;  ludite  nunc  alios. 

1%e  reader  is  not  to  imagine  becanse  I  retired  into  the  country,  that 
I  was  addicted  to  field  sports.    I  never  killed  a  bird  in  isy  life ;  but  I 
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was  once  persuaded  to  anrle  at  Laleham,  and  the  kook  dtaok  in  iot 
memory  for  years  afterwaras ;  nor  am  I  now  Without  a  twinge  of  self- 
reproach  as  I  record  it  Old  Isaac  Walton,  however,  most  ^are  the 
Uame:  his  pastoral  lines  first  induced  me  to  try  a  fishing-rod ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  so  sensible  to  the  inanimate  beaaties  of 
nature,  can  have  been  so  unfeeling  towards  her  sentient  productions. 
My  scruples  upon  these  points  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  not 
principles;  early  opjportunity  would  probably  have  seared  all  these 
sympathies,  and  I  therefore  claim  no  merit  for  a  sensitiveness  which, 
after  all,  many  will,  perhaps,  deem  morbid  and  fastidious.  There  are 
▼irtaes  of  necessity,  and  constitutional  virtues,  such  as  temperance  ilk 
men  of  delicate  health,  upon  which  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  pique 
ourselves;  for  there  is  little  merit  where  there  is  no  self-denid  to  en- 
dure,'and  still  less  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  sinning.  Some  peo- 
ple have  a  virtuous  organization,  and  are  physically  moral.  No ;  I 
withdrew  myself  into  rural  shades  from  more  powerful,  and  Ihope 
more  noble  impulses, — from  a  conviction  that  they  are  favourable  to 
peace,  to  health,  to  virtue ;  as  well  as  from  an  ardent  enthusiastic  love 
of  nature  in  all  her  attitudes  and  varieties  of  scenery  and  season, 
fiums,  in  one  of  his  letters,  records  the  peculiar  delight  he  experienced 
in  strolling  along  the  borders  of  a  wooa  on  a  gusty  autumnal  day.  I 
could  not  understand  this  when  I  first  read  it,  but  I  have/e/^  it  since : 
and  I  have  never  experienced  any  sorrow,  or  annoyance,  that  I  could 
not  mitigate,  if  not  subdue,  by  looking  upon  the  smiling  face  of  exter- 
nal nature,  or  contemplating  her  charms  as  reflected  in  the  lucid  pages 
of  Shakspeare,  or  listenine  to  her  voice  as  attested  in  the  melodious 
inspiration  of  Comus  and  Lycidas.  But  let  me  not  anticipate:  these 
are  mental  luxuries  which  belong  rather  to  a  foliowiuff  period,  and  the 
mention  of  them  reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  division 
of  my  existence  which  extends 

From  Forty  to  Sixty* 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  blessed  with  trananillity 
and  leisure,  and  I  seized  the  propitious  opportunity  for  establishing 
an  incj^uisition  into  my  own  mind.  Self-scrutiny,  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  business  I  had  little  inclination  to  practise,  though  I  knew  that  the 
storms  of  that  period  had  not  passed  over  me  without  some  devasta- 
tion of  the  domain :  but  halcyon  days  were  come,  and  I  sallied  boldly 
into  my  own  heart  to  clear  away  th^  rubbish  and  eradicate  the  weeds. 
There  was  enough  to  do.  My  temper,  though  not  soured,  was  no 
longer  sweet.  It  was  neither  white  wine  nor  vinegar.  I  was  never 
sulky,  but  occasionally  testy  and  irritable;  unduly  annoyed  with  tri- 
fles, peevish  at  any  disturbance  of  my  regular  habits.  Politics  moved 
me  at  times  to  acerbity  and  exasperation,  though  I  had  no  interest  in 
their  juggles  beyond  an  intense  and  passionate  hatred  of  tyranny,  hy- 
pocrisy and  usurpation.  Fortified  with  the  foreknowledge  that  a^e  has 
a  powerful  tendency  to  render  us  cold,  suspicious,  and  narrow-ramdetl, 
I  het  myself  at  work  to  discover  whether  any  symptoms  of  this  senile 
infection  were  yet  perceptible.  By  nature  I  knew  that  I  was  cordial 
and  confiding ;  but  I  knew  also,  that  these  qualities  had  occasioned  me 
to  suffer  somewhat  in  purse,  and  I  suspected  that  they  might  have  in^- 
poverished  my  disposition.  Examination  confirming  my  suspicions,  I 
Vol.  m.  No.  16.— 1822.  TQ, 
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endeaToHred  to  make  a  new  adjustment,  grounded  upon  what  was  due 
to  myself  as  well  as  otiiers;  but  I  rather  think  that  in  forming  my  ba- 
lance I  leant  stronelj  to  the  former  of  the  two  parties,  for  after  this 
period  I  do  not  find  many  losses  to  record.  As  to  the  little  overflow- 
ings of  my  temper,  if  I  could  not  reduce  them  altogether,  I  at  least 
brought  them  down  to  low-water  mark,  and  more  I  would  not  attempt, 
remembering  the  couplet  of  Dryden— 

**  Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good. 
We  must  tall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood." 

Impeccability  I  left  to  the  fanatics,  who  would  fain  be  as  outrageous 
saints  as  they  once  were  sinners.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  good 
may  be  effected,  how  much  bitterness  mollified,  how  much  latent  hap- 
piness developed  by  this  species  of  self-inspection,  pursued  with  can- 
dour and  governed  by  philosophy.  The  mind  is  autocratic,  and  can 
create  itself,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  temper  and  capacity  for  re* 
ceiving  and  communicating  nieasure. 

Among  the  changes  of  mode  and  habit  which  I  have  recorded  of  this 
period,  I  find,  that  after  all  my  denunciations  against  it  as  a  frivolous 
waste  of  time,  I  fell  into  the  practice  of  playing  whist,  which  I  have 
continued  to  this  day,  not  however  as  a  gambler  or  professed  tactician, 
but  rather  for  society  and  relaxation,  preferring  my  own  family  or 
neighbours,  however  inexpert,  to  the  regular  practitioners.  I  only 
state  this  trifle  to  accompany  it  with  the  remark,  that  my  own  detected 
inconsistencies  made  me  more  indulgent  than  I  had  hitherto  been  to  the 
vacillations  of  others.— My  Journal  assures  me  that  I  have  grieved  in 
spirit  more  often  than  Was  becoming,  when  my  dinner  was  not  dressed 
to  mv  liking;  and  that  a  disposition  was  creeping  on  me  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  refection  of  the  animal  system.  A  writer  of 
no  mean  celebrity  has  maintained  that  the  brains  are  in  the  stomach, 
and  Persius  talks  of  the  "  maj^ster  artium,  ingenlque  largitor  venter;" 
but  rather  than  ^  make  a  god  of  my  belly,"  1  would  have  realized  the 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  set  all  the  members  of  my  body  in 
mutiny  against  it  until  it  was  starved  into  submission.  This  vice  of 
age  I  crushed  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched.  I  eat  to  live,  but  am  in  no 
danger  of  living  to  eat«— By  the  same  memorial  I  find,  that  as  I  ap- 

Eroached  fifty  I  more  than  once  felt  a  disposition  to  sneak  over  my 
irth-day  without  notice;  but  I  soon  got  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  have  celebrated  it  ever  since  with  due  festivity,  giving  all  notoriety 
to  my  age,  that  the  malicious  accuracy  of  the  world  might  flap  my  ears 
should  I  attempt  to  relapse  into  obliviousness.  There  is  no  harm  in 
availii^  ourself  of  others'  littlenesses  to  prevent  our  own.  Poor  hu- 
manity:  how  inconsistent  art  thou  in  the  treatment  of  thy  natal  day. 
What  assemblage  of  friends,  what  merry-making  and  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  the  chubby  and  bedizened  chira  >— what  shouting,  what  roast- 
ing of  oxen,  and  outpouring  of  ale,  among  the  young  heir's  tenants, 
when  "  long  expected  one-and -twenty,  happy  year,  is  come  at  last:" 
how  duly  are  all  the  family  circled  round  the  plenteous  board  as  this 
revolving  day  rolls  us  up  the  hill  of  life;  and  as  we  begin  to  descend 
it,  how  gradually  and  imperceptibly  does  the  celebration  die  away,  till 
it  passes  over  in  silence,  unrecorded,  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  aging  individuaU  or  the  spiteful  whispers  of  his  associates.    Some- 
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times  it  is  noticed  onl^  to  be  falsified,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  L  , 
whose  husband  always  inquires  on  her  birth -day  how  old  she  will  please 
to  be  on  the  following  year.  Sometimes  the  party  stands  doggedly  at 
bay  against  time,  like  old  C — —/who  having  arrived  at  eighty,  refused 
to  go  any  farther,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  as  if  he  could 
alter  the  hour  hj  stopping  the  clock,  or  arrest  the  great  wheel  by  re- 
fusing to  count  its  rotations.  A  little  boy  of  mine  once  lowered  the 
index  of  a  barometer  to  <<  much  rain" — ^ran  into  the  ^rden,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  it  as  fine  as  ever.  Old  C— -,  in  his  second  child- 
hood, is  not  much  more  reasonable. 

My  impertinent  Chronicle  assures  me  also  that  about  the  same  period 
I  detected  myself  in  little  paltry  acts  of  stinginess,  grudsing  half-pence* 
and  looking  suspiciously  after  "candle-ends  and  cheese-panngs," 
though  I  never  dreamt  of  making  any  alteration^n  my  establishment; 
so  true  is  Swift's  remark,  that  five  pounds  a-jear  would  save  any  man 
from  the  reputation  of  being  a  niggard.  This  propensity  is  of  a  very 
encroaching  character :  it  is  a  sort  of  dry-rot,  which,  it  it  once  sain 
admission,  will  creep  along  the  beams  and  rafters  of  yonr  mind,  tillUie 
whole  fabric  is  corroded.  Much  trouble  did  it  cost  me  to  eradicate 
this  weed;  and  often  have  the  latent  seeds  sprung  up  afresh,  and  de- 
manded all  my  vigilance  to  prevent  their  gainiog  possession  of  the 
premises. 

Exercise  for  the  body,  occupation  for  the  mind*»these  are  the  grand 
constituents  of  health  and  happiness ;  the  cardinal  points  upon  which 
every  thing  turns.  Motion  seems  to  be  a  great  preserving  principle  of 
nature,  to  which  even  inanimate  thinss  are  subject;  for  the  winds, 
waves,  the  earth  itself,  are  restless,  ana  the  wafting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  is  known  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  economy.  Im- 
pressed with  this  truth,  I  laid  down  a  nxed  rule  of  taking  several 
hours  exercise  every  day,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air,  if  not  under 
cover ;  and  to  my  inflexible  adnerence  to  this  system  do  I  attribute  my 
remarkable  exemption  from  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  low 
spirits,  or  erniuit  that  monster  who  is  ever  prowling  to  waylay  the  rich 
and  indolent. 

« llirow  but  a  stone  the  ^ant  dies." 

What  exercise  is  to  the  frame,  occupation  is  to  the  mind.  I  por- 
tioned out  my  hours  so  as  not  to  leave  a  moment  unemployed :  I  com- 
menced a  systematic  course  of  reading,  and  became  pretty  regularly 
engiiged  in  composition,  that  most  delightful  of  all  recreations,  so  ab- 
sorbing that  it  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  so  soothing 
that  it  lulls  to  rest  all  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  Never  was  I  so  busy 
as  when  I  became  an  idle  man ;  never  was  I  so  happy  as  when  I  was 
thus  busy.  Fortunateljr,  I  had  success  enough  in  mj  writings  to  give 
an  interest  to  the  pursuit,  without  arrivins  at  that  distinction  which  is 
apt  to  en^nder  bitterness.  Satisfied  with  the  delight  of  composition, 
I  cared  little  about  present,  and  less  about  future  fame.  Fontenelle 
declared,  that  if  he  were  dying,  and  knew  that  his  desk  contained 
papers  which  would  render  nis  memory  infamous,  he  would  not  walk 
Across  the  room  to  burn  them.  Had  they  no  family  or  friends  to  be 
affected  by  their  posthumous  reputation,  perhaps  many  men  would  be 
equally  indifferent. 
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TIBCS. 

A  Canzone  from  the  Italian  0/  Torquato  Tano. 

**  Doniie  Toi  che  fi^eriiei*^ 

Duf  S8  that  in  the  dazzling^  glow 
Of  your  youth  and  beauty  ] 
Ye  who,  in  your  strength,  ( 
Loye  with  all  bis  archeiy: 
Ye  who  stand  unconquer'd  still. 
Conquering  others  as  ye  will— 
Ye  i£an  bend  at  hMt  before 
The  iron  sceptre  of  my  power. 

llfine  shall  be  your  glories  then. 
Mine  the  triumphs  of  your  tnun. 
Mine  the  trophy  and  tne  crown. 
Mine  the  hearts  which  ye  have  won.; 
And  your  beauty's  wanuig  ray 
Shall  wax  feeble,  and  decay, 
And  your  souls  too  proudly  soaring. 
To  see  the  prostrate  worid  adoring. 

Tune,  imperial  Time,  am  I, 

Time,  your  lord  and  enemy, 
Time,  whose  passing  wing  can  blight. 
With  the  shadow  ofits  flight. 
More  than  Love  in  all  his  pride. 
With  his  thousands  by  his  side. 

While  i  speak,  the  momenta  fly» 
And  my  spirit  silently 
Creeps  into  your  sparkling  eyea^ 
And  amidst  your  tresses  hes— 
Here  the  wreathed  knots  untwimng. 
There  bedimming  beauty's  ^ningt 
Blunting  all  the  piercing  darts 
Which  the  amorous  eye  imparts. 
And  wearing  loveliness  away 
To  crumble  with  its  kindred  clay. 

On  I  fly ;  I  speed  away. 

On,  for  ever  and  ror  aye— 
But,  alas !  ve  take  no  heed 
To  the  swiftness  of  my  speed. 
Bearing,  like  a  migh^  nven 
In  its  downward  course  for  ever, 
All  your  gav  and  glittering  throng. 
Honours,  Titles,  Names  alonsp-^ 
Mortal  hopes  and  mortal  pride. 
With  the  stiUness  of  its  tide. 


Soon  shall  come  that  latal  hour 

When,  beneath  my  arm  of  power. 
Lowly  shall  ye  bend  the  knee. 
Soon  shall  L^e  the  palace  flee. 
Where  he  uts  enthroned  on  high 
In  the  lustre  of  your  eye ; 
And  their  victor  standard  there 
Age  and  chiU  Reserve  shall  rear. 
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Soon,  like  captitea^  ahall  ye  learn 

Ways  leas  wild,  and  Jaws  more  stem ; 

Gone  shall  be  your  smiling  glances, 

HushM  your  carols  and  your  dances ; 

And  your  golden  robes  of  pride 

All,  too  soon  be  laid  aade 

For  the  vesture  gray  and  sere. 

Which  my  humbled  captives  wear. 
And  I  now  proclaim  your  ^te. 

That  reflecting  ere  too  late. 

How,  when  youthful  years  are  gone, 

Hoary  ills  com^  hasting  on. 

Ye  may  stoop  ^our  pnde  of  soul. 

Holding  earth  in  strong  control. 

Deeming  that  the  worul  contains 

None  deserving  of  your  chains. 

Bend  ye  then  to  Reason's  sway. 

Go  where  fit^  points  the  way; 

While  with  wmg  unflagging  I 

Keep  my  course  eternally. 
I>ay8  and  Nk^ts,  and  Yean,  and  ye, 

My  swift  winged  Family, 

Whom  the  All-creating  Hand 

Framed  ere  earth  itseff  was  planned, — 

Up,  and  still  untiring  hold 

Your  triumphant  course  of  old. 

And  still  your  rapid  cars  be  driven 

O'er  the  boundless  path  of  Heaven ! 


OK  THE  GREEN-ROOM  OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

The  world  pro^resaes  somewhat  like  a  snail :  it  makes  an  .immense 
journey  of  some  inches  during  the  day,  and  falls  back  at  night  to  its 
original  position,  that  it  may  set  out  with  the  same  vigour  on  the  same 
pa&  the  next  moniin^.  Both  animals  leave  behind  them  vestiges  of 
their  travel— the  une  its  slimy,  the  other  its  inky  annals ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  sav  which,  in  its  proper  proportion,  is  the  more  lasting,  or  the  more 
perishable.  Look  at  the  history  of  revolutions,  their  commencement, 
and  termination  at  the  very  point  whence  they  set  outr— Does  not  this 
universe  resemble  a  slate,  on  which  some  Tyro  of  a  spiritual  order, 
mightier  than  ours,  has  been  learning  his  arithmetic,  drawing  thereon 
hu^  sums  in  multiplication  and  division,  and  anon  blotting;  all  out  in 
an  instant  with  his  fore-finger  and  spittle  ?  But  a  truce  with  simile  »— 
What  have  all  these  upsets  and  overthrows  of  nations  left  us  ?  They 
have  left  to  us  essayists  the  neatest  heads  of  chapters  ;-*to  chronologists 
the  most  convenient  epochs  imaginable.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
history  would  do  without  them :  they  are  its  goals  and  starting-posts, 
and  resemble  the  ancient  temple  on  Cape  CofoDna^-H>nce  the  mighty 
object  of  worship  and  witness  of  great  events,  now  but  a  beacon  to 
guide  the  solitary  mariner. 

Everv  one  that  wishes  to  take  a  survey  of  France,  political  or  lite- 
rary, places  himself  in  the  year  1789,  and  casts  his  view  over  the 
preceding  or  the  subsequent  age,  as  circumstances  induce  him.  We 
shall  do  both,  merely  throwing  a  glance  back,  but  thenceforward  giving 
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more  in  detail  the  bistorj  of  tht|  Fpench  stage.  The  year  1789  is 
complete  as  a  stage  epoch  in  Fraiice,  since  it  not  only  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reTolution,  but  is  the  very  year  of  the  rise  of  Talma, 
who  has  ever  since  held  his  station  of  pre-eminence.  Extreme  conve- 
nience in  the  arrangement  of  epochs  and  eras  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
all  through  the  literary  history  of  France,  and  is  principally  owing  to 
the  three  great  reigns,  during  which  the  literature  of  the  country  was 
brought  nearest  to  its  perfection ;  as  also  to  the  long  lives  and  regular 
succession  of  its  men  of  genius.  In  tragedy  the  names  of  Corneille, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  occupy,  with  little  interruption,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Xf  oliere  marks  the  rise  of 
comedy ;  but  as  France  never  found  a  successor  worthy  of  their  great 
comic  writer,  this  portion  of  their  literary  history  is  more  confused. 
Moliere  died  in  1673,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty *three  years  subsequent 
that  the  Jaueur  of  Regnard  appeared,  whicK  play  was  considered  to 
revive  the  glorv  of  comedy,  since  Regnard,  French  comedy  has  not 
risen  (we  speak  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  own  critics)  above 
the  rank  of  mediocrity,  with,  however,  a  few  exceptions;  such  as 
Gresset's  Mechantt  which  Gray  has  recorded  to  be  the  best  comedy  he 
ever  read,  Piron's  Mitromanie,  and,  perhaps,  the  lively  productfons  of 
Beaumarchais. 

The  most  eminent  of  their  tragic  actors  before  1789  was  Le  Kain,  a 
sinffular  coincidence  of  name  with  our  present  theatric  eenius ;  but  we 
shall  find  stronger  marks  of  coincidence  than  that  of  name.  ''  Le 
Kain,"  says  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  "  a  simple  artisan,  of  mean  and 
unprepossessing  appearance,  below  the  middle  height,  hoarse  in  voice, 
and  weak  in  temperament,  leaped  from  the  workshop  to  the  stage, 
without  any  other  guide  than  geniua^; — without  any  assistance  beyond 
his  own  powers,  became  the  greatest  of  tragedians,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  defects,  appeared  the  finest,  the  most  imposing,  the  most  interest- 
ine  of  men.'* 

Henri-Louis  Le  fiLain  was  born  in  Paris  in  1729,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  September  1750.  He  had  pre- 
viously matured  his  powers  on  the  boards  of  the  llidatre  Rue  Tra- 
versiere,  where  he  received  and  profited  by  the  lessons  of  Voltaire. 
His  first  success  raised  against  him,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  crowd  of 
enemies,  who  decried  and  opposed  him.  "  How,"  said  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  to  one  of  those,  "  how  can  you  speak  thus  of  Le  Kain  ?  He 
has  made  me  weep^me,  who 'scarcely  ever  shed  a  tear."  With  great 
defects  of  voice  and  figure,  and  with  nothing  external  to  support  his 
genius,  except  his  eve  and  action,  Le  fiLain  met  with  the  most  rapturous 
success.  He  could  not  play  Corneille,  "  Racine  was  too  simple  for 
him,"  but  in  the  plays  of  Voltaire  he  shone  forth  and  electrified  the 
audience.  That  poet  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  deein^  Le  Kain  on 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais :  he  had  set  out  on  his  visit  to  Russia  just  before 
the  actor's  debut,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  from  Ferney,  Le  Kain  was 
no  more: — He  died  in  1778. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  Baron,  the  rival  ahd  predecessor  of 
Le  Kain,  whom  every  reader  will  instantly  compare  with  Kemble.  The 
French  critics,  however,  do  not  consider  their  nval  actors  to  have  been 
so  much  on  a  par  as  we  do  Kemble  and  Kean.  Baron  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  educated  for  the  stage  by  Moliere.    He  possessed  great 
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dignity  lUid  beauty  of  per&on,  and,  though  at  first  declamatory;  ««yet 
as  he  mingled  wiui  the  most  illustrious  ranks  of  society,  true  and 
simple  grandeur  became  familiar  to  him."*  «  As  soon  as  he  appear- 
ed," says  Marmontel, "  one  forgot  alike  both  actor  and  poet :  the  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  his  features  and  action  spread  an  illusion  over  the 
scene.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  Mithridates  or  Cesar :  every  tone  and 
gesture  was  that  of  nature,"  &c.  "  In  fine,  he  first  displayed  the  per- 
fection of  his  art— -a  simplicity  and  nobleness  united — a  manner  tran- 
quil without  being  cold,  and  spirited  without  being  immoderate ;  mark- 
ing the  nicest  shades  of  sentiment,  at  the  same  time  concealing  the 
art  which  produced  them."  Baron  died  of  a  mortification,  in  conse- 
quence •f  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot  while  performing. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon,  in  her  Memoirs,  asserts,  that  it  is  more  diffi 
cult  to  procure  eood  actors  than  good  actresses.  So  competent  a  judge 
in  the  case  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated, to  the  stage  of  her  own  country.  She  does  not,  however,  make 
the  principle  very  general ;  nor  does  she  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar 
nature  ana  genius  #f  the  sexes,  so  much  as  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  up.  "  Male  actors,"  says  she,  •*  require  to 
bring  to  their  art  a  legree  of  education  which  the  generality  of  men  do 
not  possess.  Women  have  more  advantages,  for,  commonly  speaking, 
education  is  much  flie  same  for  all  ranks  of  their  sex,  that  are  not  de- 
cidedly of  the  low^r  order."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  force 
in  the  reasoning,  as  it  is  likely  that  the  education  of  men  in  general 
was  not  much  inferior  to  that  average  information,  which,  she  tells  us, 
was  possessed  bj  ail  ranks  of  her  sex.  Indeed  we  should  be  inclined 
to  aciopt  the  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  In 
persons  4>f  diftereit  sexes,  possessing  the  common  run  of  talent,  we 
should  suppose  a  siperior  portion  of  tact  and  sensibility  on  the  female 
side;  and  a  view  otour  stage  will  not  contradict  the  opinion,  consider- 
ing how  much  more  numerous  the  breeches-parts  (to  speak  the  dialect 
of  the  green-room,]  are  than  the  others.  In  eenteel  comedy,  the  ladies 
ought  to  have  the  palm ;  in  low  comedy,  the  gentlemen :  for,  not  to 
mention  the  inaptuess  of  a  female  face  for  grimacing,  there  are  cer- 
tainly more  origimls  among  the  lords  of  the  creation.  In  the  second- 
rate  'parts  of  tragedy,  and  all  beneath,  female  talent  has  decidedly  the 
advantage;  and  as  to  the  genius  capable  of  filling  our  first-rate  cha- 
racters, it  is  a  quaEty  so  rare,  and  our  experience  in  the  case  is,  un- 
foKunately,  so  confined,  that  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
save  that  of  being  thankful  wherever  we  meet  it. 

The  traffic  actresses  contemporary  with  Le  Kain,  were  Dumesnil  and 
Clairon.  They  hate  both  published  Memoirs,  in  which  each  severely 
criticises,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  does  justice  to  the  merits  of  her  rival.f 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  had  the  possession  of  the  stage  first,  and  for 
a  long  time  left  Clairon  but  the  inferior  parts,  which  the  latter  never 
forgave.  They  were  of  pretty  equal  merit,  but  Clairon,  not  possessing 
the  same  advantages  of  face  and  person  with  her  rival,  claims  higher 
praise  for  her  success.    Dumesnil  retired  from  the  stage  in  1776,  and 

*  M^moire  de  HademoiseUe  Clairon. 

t  Any  person  that  ia  fond  of  ghost^Unies  will  find  a  very  curioua,  and  a  veiy 
well  attested  one,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  MfrntdreM  de  MademoittUe  Clairon, 
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Clairon  soon  after  followed  her  example,  owing  to  one  of  thoge  q«ar* 
rels  which  her  furious  temper  was  continually  exciting  behind  the 
scenes.    They  both  died  in  the  same  year»  1803. 

The  principal  comic  performers  of  the  same  period  were  FreviUe, 
Mol^,  and  Mademoiselle  Dangerille.  Preyille,  like  Le  Kain,  owed 
his  rise  to  royal  discernment  and  patronage.  It  is  some  faononr  to 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  that  if  he  despised  Voltaire,  he  had  critical  fore- 
sight enou^  to  descry  the  talents  of  the  two  great  actors  of  his  reien, 
and  constancy  enouen  to  suppoH  them  against  cabal.  After  his  Ma- 
jesty had  seen  PreyiTle  perform  at  Fontainbleau*  he  turned  to  the  Due 
de  kichelieu — *<  I  haye  received  many  comedians  on  your  account. 
Messieurs,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber:  this  one  shall  be  on  my  own.'' 
Preville  was  born  in  Paris,  irsi,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  Abbey  St  Antoine,  the  reverend  inhaUtants  of  which  monastery 
were  greatly  shocked  afterwards  to  learn,  that  their  seminary  could 
have  reared  so  mceless  a  being  as  a  first-rate  comedian.  Like  Ben 
Jonson,  he  handled  a  trowel  in  his  youth,  but  soon  made  his  way  to 
the  profession  most  suited  to  him.  it  was  at  Rouen  he  perfected  him- 
%self  in  his  art,  and  the  Norman  critics  have  not  ceased  to  be  proud  of 
having  reared  him :  but  they  by  no  means  confine  their  pride  to  this, 
for,  like  the  smaller  fry  of  critics  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  they  look 
with  consummate  disdain  on  metropolitan  taste.  If  you  believe  them- 
selves, they  are  th^  only  judges  of  the  drama,  both  as  to  acting  and 
writing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  best  French  is  sud  to  be  spoken  at 
Lausanne,  and  the  best  English  in  America.  Preville  appeared  at  the 
.  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  1753,  and  retired  in  1786.  He  however  reap- 
peared at  intervals,  with  a  very  pardonable  breach  of  resolution,  and 
died  in  1799.  Although  the  actors  of  that  day  all  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  versatility  of  talent,  and  which,  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  very  difficult  and  wonderful,  consideringthe  sameness,  the  uni- 
versal rhyme  and  recitation  of  French  plays,  rreville  excelled  in  low 
comedy.  Mole  in  genteel.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  these  two  actors, 
one  is  surprised  to  learn,^  amidst  traits  of  their  comic  power,  that  8U^ 
kelli  and  Beverley  were  two  famous  parts  of  theirs,  which  fact  quite 
overturns  a  tacit  comparison  we  had  been  making  between  Preville 
and  Munden.  The  account  given  of  Preville  in  the  scene  of  Larissole 
in  the  Jdercure  Oaiant,  where  lie  enters  as  a  drunken  soldier,  so  strong- 
ly reminds  one  of  Nipperkin,  that  the  comparison  is  unavoidable. 

Mole  was  born  in  1734,  appeared  on  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  1760,  and 
died  in  1802.  This  is  ratiier  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  life  of  a 
great  actor,  but  we  dread  to  weary  our  readers  with  details  of  success 
in  parts,  the  names  of  which  even  they,  perhaps,  neither  know  nor  care 
about.  It  is  sought  chiefly  in  this  retrospect,  ts  mark  the  principal 
comedians,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  respective  reigns.  Made- 
moiselle Dangeville,  like  Clairon,  left  the  Opera  for  the  Comedy:  she 
retired  from  the  stage  as  early  as  1763 ;  between  which  period  and  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  present  comic  heroine  of  the 
theatre,  there  occurs  no  female  performer  of  first-rate  reputation,  though 
Mademoiselles  Contat  and  Joly  were  much  admired  in  their  day. 

The  year  1789  effected  a  revolution  in  the  theatre  and  its  nmmbers, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  ranks  and  bodies  of  men.  Previously  consider- 
ed as  merely  a  part  of  the  royal  household,  the  theatre  was  governed 
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despoticallj  and  capriciously  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
its  revenues  sanandered  upoii  their  mistresses,  and  the  avenues  to  fame 
which  it  afforded,  confined  to  their  sycophants  and  favourites.  The 
revolution  threw  the  management  of  the  houses  (eiceptthe  Opera)  into 
the  hands  of  committees,  raised  the  comedians  to  all  the  privileges  of 
^nteel  society,  and  some  of  its  members  to  stations  even  of  political 
importance.  vVith  respect  to  the  latter  species  of  advancement,  how- 
ever, the  body  of  comedians  have  not  derived  much  honour  from  the 
statesmanship  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  minion  of  Robespierre.* 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Talma,  for  refraining  to  meddle  with  the  san- 
guinary declaimers  of  that  day:  he  made  use  of  the  revolution  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  his  profession — no  farther;  and  he  certainly  had 
every  temptation  and  opportunity  to  become  politically  conspicuous. 
By  a  minor  but  more  honourable  distinction.  Mole,  Previile,  atid 
Monvel,  became  members  of  the  Institute.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  the  monopoly  of  parts  is  still  as  close  as  ever,  and  the 
management  being  in  tnenands  of  the  principal  actors,  whose  interest 
is  much  more  bent  to  support  stage-supremacythan  all  the  favouritism 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cnamber,  rising  talent  must  remain  depressed 
as  ever.  Another  existing  hardship  is,  that  all  the  theatres  are  obliged 
to  contribute  one-tenth  of  their  yearly  revenue  towards  the  support 
of  the  Grand  Op^ra:  thus  the  genius  of  Ducis  and  of  Talma  is  com- 
pelled to  retrench  from  its  little  reward  to  pay  the  extravagant  an- 
nuities of  opera -dancers.  In  return  for  this,  however,  both  actors  and 
authors  can  look  forward  to  a  recompense  that  in  our  country  thej 
cannot.  An  interest  in  the  property  of  a  piece  is  not  confined  to  the 
life  of  the  author,  but  descends  like  an  estate  to  his  children ;  and 
actors  are  enabled  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
old  age,  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  an  annuity  on  retiring,  propor- 
tioned to  their  respective  merits.  The  present  King,  with  great  gene- 
rosity, has  already  settled  a  very  handsome  one  on  Talma. 

This  great  actor  made  his  demit  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  Novem- 
ber, 1787,  in  the  part  of  Seide  in  ''Mahomet;*^  but  it  was  not  till  two 
jears  subsequent  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  trasedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  by  Jos.  M.  Chenier.  It 
-was  represented  for  the  first  time  on  November  4th,  1789 ;  St.  Phal,  the 
first  actor,t  considered  the  King  of  Navarre  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  piece,  and  left  Talma  the  possession  of  the  other.  The 
tragedy  met  with  unbounded  success,  owing  more  to  its  political  allu- 
sions than  its  merits ;  the  ruling  party  of  the  theatre,  however,  envied 
Talma  the  lucky  hit  he  had  made,  and  brought  forwaixl  Larive  for 

*  It  was  Collot  d'Herfoois,  the  comedian,  tbat  directed  the  massacres  at  Lyons, 
durinff  the  reign  oC  terror.  That  unfortunate  town  had  hissed  him  off  the  stage 
lor  his  miserable  acting  ten  years  before,'  and  he  Avenged  the  disgrace  by  cutting 
off  1^  heads  of  its  inhabitants. 

f  St  Phal  has  retired  from  the  stage  about  a  month  nnce.  On  which  occanon 
the  tragedy  of  Sylla-was  replesented  for  the  first  time :  it  is  written  by  M.  Jouy, 
well  known  in  England  as  the  Uemdte  de  la  Chaua^e  jyAntin.  It  is  but  just  to 
mention,  that  he  formerly  wrote  a  most  ferocious  tragedy  against  the  English^  the 
scene  of  which  was  in  India.  How  the  French  revolutionists  could  have  had  the 
impudence  to  accuse  the  English  of  bloodshed  is  hard  to  conceive.  Mutato  nomine 
tie  $efabulanurretur. 

Vol.  m.  No.  16.— 1822.  2  R 
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the  purpose  of  rivalling  and  eclipsing  him.  -Charles  the  Ninth  b9 
longer  appeared  in  the  ajji/ches  or  play-bills,  and  Talma  seems  to  have 
remained  laudably  quiet  under  the  oppression  for  a  full  tweWemonth. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  La  Harpe*  in  Ausust  1790,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  read  in  tne  name  of  the  dra- 
matic  authors,  that  petition  which  afterwards  procured  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  theatres,  &c.  The  principal  articles  in  the 
petition  were :  The  abolition  of  what  was  called  Driinfe|;«s  lies  speetac(o; 
that  every  theatre  should  possess  inexclusivefy  the  risht  to  represent 
the  ancient  dramatic  authors;  that  every  author  should  have  the  right 
to  fix  the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  tnat  no  piece  should  be  repre- 
sented without  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  French  poets  do  not  give  up  their  property  to  managers  for 
the  receipts  of  a  certain  number  of  nights,  as  the^  cfo  in  England^  but 
that  they  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  receipts  every  time  their 
piece  is  represented. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Talma  began  to  be  worn  out,  and  he  was 
resolved  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Charles  the  Nintk 
was  again  performed,  but  whether  through  the  intrigues  of  the  actor, 
or  those  merely  of  the  nopular  party,  is  hard  to  determine.  A  deputy 
of  the  town  of  Marseilles  demanded  in  the  name  of  his  colleagaes,  a 
representation  of  Charles  the  Ninth ;  among  those  who  stood  up  to 
second  the  demand  was  Mirabeau.  Naudet,  one  of  the  actors,  made 
excuses  founded  on  the  illness  of  some  of  his  comrades.  Talma  de- 
nied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  plea.  In  fine  the  piece  was  order- 
ed to  be  performed :  the  applause  durine  the  representation  was,  how- 
ever, much  interrupted  with  disorder  ana  opposition — ^the  promoters  of 
disturbance  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  among  them 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  famous  Danton.  The  discomfited  party 
did  not  fail  to  accuse  Talma  of  intriguing  to  bring  forward  the  piece 
and  excite  confusion.  Talma  addressed  Mirabeau  to  exculpate  him 
from  the  charge,  and  Mirabeau  answered  him  satisfactorily.  The 
actor  was  not  content  with  this,  but  publicly  addressed  a  letter  to 
Naade^  in  which  he  inveifhs  bitterly  aeainst  the  itoirs  of  the  ComMie 
Fran^aise.  The  anti-popuTar  party  in  the  National  Assembly  had  been 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  noir,  answering  to  our  moZigttant  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  company  of 
comedians  banished  Talma  from  their  society,  and  refused  to  act  with 
him.  Chenier,  the  author  of  the  piece,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  tranquil  during  this  dispute.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, 
**  I  have  been  compelled  to  carry  pistols  for  my  personal  defence,  from 
the  moment  that  my  traeedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth  raised  me  up  aa 
enemy  in  every  dastard  slave."  t 

There  was  of  course  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  comedians  against  Talma  became  publicly  known.  The 
parterre  was  quieted  the  first  evening  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  performei-s,  that  they  would  answer  the  inquiries  and  complaints 
relative  to  M.  Talma  on  the  ensuing  evening.  It  wieis  the  12th  of 
September, — Henri  made  his  appearance  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rose, 
and  addressed  the  audience : — "  Gentlemen,  our  society,  persuaded 
that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  its  interests,  and  compromised  the  public 
tranquillity  by  his  conduct,  have  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution 
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•f  having  no  connexion  whatsoever  mfith  him,  till  authority  shall 
have  decided  the  subject  of  debate."  Whilst  a  mingled  tumult  of 
disapprobation  and  applause  followed  this  address*  Dugazon,  ano^er 
of  the  performers,  rushed  on  the  stage,  and  addressed  the  audience 
abruptly: — "Gentlemen,  the  society  of  comedians  are  about  to  take 
the  same  steps  against  me  that  they  have  already  taken  against  M. 
Talma.  It  is  false  that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  the  society;  all  his 
crime  consists  in  having  told  the  public,  that  he  could  play  Charles 
tiie  Ninth.''  Upon  this  a  fresh  tumult  arose,  the  rancour  of  which, 
though  not  the  noise,  was  allayed  by  SouUeau's  rising  and  imitating 
the  snuffling  voice  of  the  then  president  of  the  National  Assembly,, 
crying  a  Pordre,  and  ringing  an  immense  bell.*  Divided  in  respect 
between  the  old  aathorities  of  the  monarchy  and  the  new  ones  of  the 
revolution,  some  of  the  comedians  had  recourse  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber,  and  others  to  the  mayor  of  Paris.  The  mayor  with 
difficulty  allayed  the  tumult,  and  an  arrit  du  conseil  was  next  day 
issued  and  placarded,  enjoining  Messieurs  of  the  ComMie  Francaise 
to  continue  their  performances  in  company  with  M.  Talma.  They 
flatly  refused  to  yield,  and  the  magistrates  shut  up  the  theatre  altoge- 
ther, until  they  at  length  thought  proper  to  submit  Talma  appeared 
a^n  in  Charles  the  Ninth  on  the  £8th  of  September.  Peace,  not- 
withstanding, was  not  restored  in  the  green-room ;  scandalous  pam- 
phlets were  continually  makine  their  appearance.  Naudet  publicly  ac- 
cused Talma  of  cowardice,  and  assertea  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
with  his  fusil  in  a  granary  on  thp'day  of  a  popular  tumult  The  latter 
allowed  having  been  in  the  granary  on  tne  day  mentioned,  but  said 
fliat  he  had  merely  ascended,  that  he  might  there  have  a  better  view 
of  the  tumult  We  here  take  leave  of  the  French  green-room  and 
Talma  for  a  while,  merely  mentionins;,  that  as  that  actor  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fame  in  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  "  put  the  seal  to  if'  (as 
the  French  critics  observe)  in  the  Othello  of  Ducis. 

*  The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Chanter  to  one  of  the  joumals  at  this  periodi 
in  which  England  ia  popularly  quoted  as  a  precedent,  forms  a  curious  contrast  with 
the  nationa]  sentiment  at  present: — **l  was  not  myselC  says  he,  '* present  at  tike 
acenes  which  took  place  a  few  days  since  at  the  theatre,  but  t  have  since  con* 
vened  with  many  Bng^lishmen  who  had  the  mialbrtune  to  be  witnesses  of  them,  and 
who  w«re  not  a  little  scandalized  on  the  ocasion.  If  the  public  call  for  an  actor 
whom  they  have  not  seen  a  long  time,  the  other  comedians  who  are  hostile  to  this 
a'Ctor,  engage  their  creatures  to  cry  NO: — so  far  there  is  nothing  extnordinaiy. 
The  comedians  dare  to  accuse  thu  actor  before  the  public  with  a  seriousness  thltt 
bat  aujpnents  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  affair : — nor  is  this  very  astonishing.  A 
comedian,  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  with  the  one  proscribed,  conies  forward  to 
defend  him  with  a  zeal,  at  least  laudable— this  too  is  natural.  But  here  is  the  ab- 
aordity: — the  comedians  are  permitted  to  answer  thepubUc,  and  the  public,  who 
pays,  IS  not  pennitted  to  answer  the  comedians.  This  is  what  strangers  cannot 
oonceiye :  they  affirm,  that  at  London,  it  is  not  the  public  which  owes  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  performers^  but  the  performers  to  the  public.  They  also  observe, 
that  soldiers  and  fusils  are  a  Strang  way  of  maintaining  order  in  the  interior  of  a 
tiieatre ;  and  they  speak  with  denmon  of  the  liber^  of  a  people,  who  allow  them- 
•ehres  to  be  surrounded  with  armed  men  in  the  enjosrment  of  pleasures  which  they 
purehase.  Tliey  assure  me,  that  even  in  Spain,  which  b  by  no  means  a  free  coun- 
tiy,  they  do  not  degrade  brave  soldiers  to  the  unworthy  employment  of  constnin- 
ing  the  pubfic  libeitv  merely  to  serve  the  hatred  or  capnce  of  the  comedians. 
And  they  fiurther  prtness  themselves  assured,  and  I  myseff  join  with  them  in  the 
oonvicdon,  that  such  a  dispUy  of  authority  caiimot  meet  the  approbation  of  citizenft 
floeh  as  Mesneurs  Bailly  and  Laiayette,  &c." 


(     S16     ) 

ON  THE   GAME  OF  CHBSS  IN    EURopp  DURING  THE  THIRTEEKTH 

CEMTUEY. 

***Seigfnor8  vn  poi  mentendez 

Ki  les  gius  de  esches  amez/'  Chem  MS, 

The  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chess  into  Europe,  and  particularly 
England,,  is,  like  the  origin  of  the  game  itself,  involved  in  considerable 
obscuritj:  the*  most  pro£ible  supposition  is,  that  this  scientific  pastime 
was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century; 
that  England  was  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of  it  to  the  communi- 
cation opened  with  the  East,  by  means  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  it 
afterwards  became  generally  known  on  the  return  of  Edward  the  First 
from  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

The- early  romances  make  frequent  mention  of  chess,  from  which  a 
few  infitances  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Among  the  lays  of  MudemoistlU  Marie,  there  is  one  called  '  Eliduc* 
in  which  we  find  that  the  king  of  that  part  of  England  round  Exeter 
was  extremely  fond  of  chess,  and,  while  playing  a  game  with  a  foreign 
knight,  explained  to  him  the  moves  of  the  various  pieces. — lu  the  ro- 
inance  of  *  Ftrumhras,^  Sir  Lukafere  of  Baldds  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  Duke  ^*aymes,  and  after  many  inquiries  respecting  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  SL^ka  what  the  amusements  of  the  knights  are  during 
the  intervals  between  one  meal  and  another,  the  latter  replies— 

**  Sir,  some  men  juat  with  spear  and  shield, 

And  some  men  carol  and  sing  good  songs. 
Some  shoot  with  dartes  in  the  field. 

And  some  playen  at  ches9  among." 

In  *  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,'*  this  monarch  is  engaged  at  a  same  of 
chess  in  his  galley  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  when  he  received  impor- 
tant intelligence  from  the  steward  of  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus^ — In  the 
very  ancient  romance  of  the  '  Seven  Wise  Masters,^  a  jealous  Earl  is 
occupied  at  chess  with  one  of  his  vassals,  while  a  Rni^ht  of  Huneary 
is  paying  his  court  to  the  nobleman's  young  and  beautiful  wife,  whom 
he  subsequently  succeeds  in  extricating  from  a  strong  and  lofty  tower, 
in  which  she  had  been  incarcerated  by  her  husbandii — In  the  beautiful 
romance  of'  Florence  and  Blaunche  Floure,^  the  hero  procures  access  to 
the  haram  of  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  where  his  mistress  is  confined,  by 
permitting  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at  chess,  a  sacrifice  of  which  eVery 
amateur  of  the  game  will  fully  understand  the  value:  and  a  similar 

*  The  learned  author  (ffoti.  Daine$  Barrinftm)  of  a  Paper  on  Chess,  inaerteflin 
the  9th  volume  of  the  Jlrchaologia,  supposes  that  this  game  was  unknown  in  Eng- 
Iknd  until  the  return  of  Fklwani  the  First ;  but  Hobert  of  Glouce9ter,  who  composed 
his  Chronicle  between  the  years  1265  and  1278,  would  undoubtedly  not  have  com- 
mitted so  great  an  anachronism,  as  to  make  die  knights  of  King  Arthur's  couit 
amuse  themselves  at  chess,  if  this  game  had  been  then  unknown,  or  had  only  been 
introduced  into  tlie  kingdom  so  short  a  period  befoi«  the  compilation  of  his  Chro- 
nicle.   His  words  r~ 


Sone  afler  ]>ys  noble  mete,  as  ryrt  was  of  such  tyde, 

}>e  kvn^es  atyledahem  aboute  Si  cche  syde, 
n  feldes  aiid  in  medy s  to  preue  b  her  bachelerye.  c 
Somme  wy J  lance,  some  wy^  suerd,  wy^oute  vylenye, 
Wff  ple^ynge  at  tables,  ofer  atte  chdcere, 
Wyp  castynge  o^er  wy^  ssetyngc^o^er  in  som  ojyit*  manere. 
^accwtrctL        ^thdrl        ^ covra^,  youth,        ^ihootin^.        Mother, 
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stratagem  was  practised  bj  Hnon  de  Bourdeaux,  in  Egypt.— In  '  The 
JLife  of  Ifomydon^^  the  festivities  that  attended  the  solemnization  of 
the  nuptials  of  Ipomydon  and  the  Princess  of  Calabria  were  very 
splendid  :— 

"  On  the  morrow*,  when  it  was  flay, 
Tlicy  busked  tliem,  as  I  you  say, 
Toward  tlie  church,  with  game  and  glee, 
I'o  make  tliat  great  solempnitd.  '  ' 

»l'he  archbisliop  of  that  land 
Wedded  them,  I  understand. 
When  it  was  done,  as  I  you  say. 
Home  they  went  without  delay. 
By  that  they  come  to  the  castel, 
Their  meat  was  ready  every  deal. 
Tnimpes  to  meat  gan  blow  the, 
Claryons  and-otber  minstrels  mo. 
Tho  t^^ey  washed  and  went  to  meat. 
And  every  lord  took  his  seat 
When  they  were  set,  all  the  rout. 
Minstrels  blew  them  all  about. 
Till  they  were  served  with  pride 
Of  the  first  course  that  tide. 
Hie  service  was  of  great  army, 
That  they  were  served  with  that  day. 
Thus  thev  ate,  and  made  ibeni  glad, 
W^ith  such  service  as  they  had. 
When  thev  had  dined,  as  I  you  say, 
Lordis  and  ladies  yede  to  play ;  • 
Some  to  tables,  and  nme  to  chetif 
With  other  games,  more  and  lesa." 

In  the  romance  of  *  Osier  le  Danois,^  Churlot,  the  degenerate  son  of 
Charlemagne,  incensed  at  losing  two  games  to  the  J^oung  Baldwin,  kills 
him  with  the  massive  chess-board :  and  the  same  fatal  accident  occurs 
in  the  romance  of  <  Quy  of  Warwick^  where  Fahour,  being  invited  by 
the  Prince  of  Persia  to  plaj  at  chess,  has  the  imprudence  to  give  Check- 
mate to  the  haughty  son  of  the  Soudan,  who,  offended  by  his  presump- 
tion, wounds  htm  on  the  head  with  the  chess-board,  which  Fabour 
seizing  in  his  turn,  with  one  blow  lays  the  prince  dead  at  his  feet.  In 
the  romance  of  *  8ir  Tristrem,^  our  hero  is  skilled  in  minstrelsy,  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  and  in  all  knightly  ^mes ;  and  hearing  that  the 
captain  of  a  Norwegian  vessel,  freighted  with  hawks  and  treasure,  h^d 
challenged  any  one  to  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  shillings, 
he  goes  on  board  with  Rohand  and  his  sons,  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
wins  from  hin^  six  hawks  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  captain, 
to  avoid  paying  what  he  had  lost,  puts  to  sea  with  Tristrem;  the 
vessel  being  overtaken  with  a  tempest,  the  mariners  impute  it  to  the 
iniustice  they  have  been  guilty  of,  and  under  this  impression  pay  Sir 
Tristrem  his  winnings,  and  put  him  on  shore  in  an  unknown  country : 

XXVni.  On  his  pla^ng  he  wold 

Ther  com  a  setup  of  Norway,  Twentie  schilling  to  lay. 

To  Sir  Bohantes  hold^  Sir  Robant  him  told^ 

With  haukes  white  and  grey.  And  taught : 

And  panes*  fair  y  fold  rf  Pcir  hauke  silver  he  yold  ;t        ^ 

Tristrem  herd  it  say.  The  fairest  men  him  raught.§ 
*  Peiudety  by  implication  -wealth,-  thu%  *Ab  ptince  proud  In  pan*  mieana  as 
-wealthy  09  a  prince, 

t  Maniffold,  %  Yielded,  w  fp^ve,                   §  Heached,  gvr^. 
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2%£  Qamti^Chu^ 


; 


XXIX. 

A  cheker*  he  fond  bi  a  cheire. 

He  asked  who  wold  play ; 
The  mariner  spac  bonair^f 

•*  Child,  what  wiltow  lay  ?— 
**  Oyain^  an  haiike  of  noble  air, 

Tventi  schiUingeft  to  say; 
Whether  so  mates  other  nur, 

Bere  hem  bothe  ©way.*' — 
With  wiUe, 

The  mariners  swore  his  faye,§ 
For  sothe  ich  heUl  their  nV/eJ 

XXX. 
Now  bothc  her  weddet  lya^ 

And  play  thai  bi  ginne ; 
And  sett  he  hath  the  l»ng  ante,** 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne : 
The  play  beginneth  to  arise. 


Tristrem  deleth  atvinne : 
He  dede  als  so  the  wise. 

He  yaf  has  he  gan  winne 
Inrafjtf 

Of  playe  ar  he  wald  blinne,^4 
Sex  haukes  he  yat  and  3raf.§§ 

XXXI. 
Rohanttoke  leue  to  ga,|| 

His  sones  he  elep^ll  oway; 
The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  ta,*** 

That  Tristrem  wan  that  day. 
With  him  he  left  ma 

Pans  for  tb  play ; 
The  mariner  swore  also. 

That  pans  wold  he  lay, 
An  stounde  rfff 

Tristrem  wan  that  day. 
Of  him  an  hundred  pouiide. 


The  edacation  of  Sir  TriBtrem,  comprising  the  art  of  war,  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  skill  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  few  sedentary 
games  used  by  the  feudal  nobility,  united  all  that  was  necessary,  or 
even  decent  to  be  known,  by  a  youtli  of  noble  birth.  Huon  of  Bmr- 
deaux,  disguised  as  a  minstrel's  page,  gives  the^  following  account  of 
his  qualifications  to  a  heathen  Soidan:  "  Sire,  dit  Huon,  je  sais  muer 
un  eperrier,  voire  un  falcen,  chasser  le  cerf,  voire  le  sanglier,  et  comer 
(j^uand  la  b£te  est  prinse,  faire  la  droicture  aux  chiens,  trancher  au  fes- 
tin  d'un  erand  roi  ou  seigneur,  et  des  tables  et  echecs  en  sais  autant,  et 
plus  que  nomme  qui  vive?'  ■*  Oh !  Oh !"  se  dit  Yvoirin,  **  ces  ne  sont 
mie  la  les  faits  de  valet  de  menestrier,  bien  duiroient  ils  a  gen  til  Da- 
moiseaii." 

The  most  splendid  ^me  of  chefis  occurs  in  the  romance  of  '*  8ir 
QaheretJ^  That  champion  was  entertained  in  the  enchanted  castle  of 
a  beautiful  fairy,  who  engaeed  him  in  a  party  at  chess  in  a  large  hall, 
where  flags  of  black  and  wiiite  marble  formed  the  chequer,  and  the 
pieces,  consisting  of  massive  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the 
touch  of  the  magic  rod  held  by  the  player.  Sir  Gaheret,  being  de- 
feated, was  obli^d  to  remain  the  fairy's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards 
liberated  by  his  cousin  Gawin,  who  check-mated  the  mistress  of  the 
enchanted  chess-board. — A  similar  adventure  occurs  in  the  romance  of 
**  Lancelot  duLac,''^  9^  partie,fol.  101.^  That  the  knowledge  of  chess 
during  the  13th  century  was  far  from  being  contemptible,  may  be  in- 
ferrecTnot  only  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  pages,  but 
likewise  from  the  corroborating  testimony  of  contemporary  writers. 
Boccacio,  who  lived  in  the  14th  century,  tells  us  that  chess' had  thea 


*   Che$9'board,  f  Spake  amrteoualy :  D^6onnaire-—'FT.  t  Agtdtut. 

§  Faith.  I  I  pledge  thereto,  1  Their  pledge, 

**  Sir  Waiter  Seottf  in  his  notes  to  Sir  Triitrem,  supposes  this  to  be  a  term  of  Chem 
now  disused;  the  long  Meixe,  however,  was  a  favourite  game  at  that  period. 

tf  SpeedUy.  ^^  Would  9top.  %S  He  got  and  gave.  t|  Go, 

1  Caikd.  •••  Take,  fft  -^  '*«*  *'««/  an  expletive. 

^^  It  If  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality  of  our  ancestors  for 
tihia  amusement  It  was  early  known  to  the  northern  people,  and  skill  in  this  m- 
terestinff  same  was  one  of  the  accompltahmenta  of  a  Scandinavian  hero :  in  the  Law* 
of  J7ewel  Dha^  a  chess-board  is  allotted  as  the  reward  of  the  king's  principal  barl 
Vide  &'r7W«irwit,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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become  a  mnal  anrasement  at  Florence ;  and  we  are  also  informed  that 
in  the  jear  1266,  a  Saracen  named  Buxeeea^  came  to  Florence,  and  in 
the  Falace  del  Popolos  before  Count  Chtido  ^ovelio,  played  on  three 
chess-boards  at  one  time,  with  the  first  masters  in  Florence,  plajing 
with  two  by  memory,  and  with  the  third  by  sight:  two  games  he  won, 
and  the  third  he  made  a  drawn  game  by  perpetual  check. 

The  laity,  however,  wer^  not  the  only  admirers  of  this  interesting' 

Sme,  for  it  appears  to  have  formed  one  ot  the  recreations  of  Monaehism : 
OS  in  the  statutes  of  the  Savoy  Hospitcd,  it  was  enacted,—^  Statai- 
mus,  &c.  quod  nullas  magister,  vicemagister,  capeltanus,  perpetuus 
▼el  conductilius,  aut  aliquis  alius  minister,  vel  servitor  hospitalis  pr«- 
dicti,  pro  tempori^  existens,  ad  tales,  cartas,  vel  aliquos  alios  jocos  il- 
licitos  et  prohibitos,  infra  hospitale  prsedictum,  clam  vel,  palam,  quo- 
qao  modo  ludet*  FoterUit  enim  omni  tempore  ludere  ad  scaccos,^^  &c. 
MS.  Cott  Cieop.  c.  V.  zxiiii.  a.  And  the  most  usual  time  of  the  day 
when  the  monks  were  permitted  to  recreate  themselves  in  this  manner, 
was  probably  after  dinner ;  for  we  are  told. 

The  zung  monkes  each  dale, 

Ailer  met  goth  to  pUi.  MS.  HarL  913, /o/.  4. 

Robert  Holeot^*  the  learned  Dominican  friar,  wrote  a  book  on  chess, 

and  of  course  played  the  game.    Jacopo  Daeciesolo,  or  Jacobus  de  Cw' 

.  solis,  another  Dominican,^  wrote  on  chess  before  the  year  1200 ;  his  book 

is  entitled  ^  liber  moralis  de  scaccor,"*^  but  contains  no  rules  for  playing. 

*  Mr.  Timier,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  591,  saya^  **  Amone  those 
aathois  whose  researches  have  been  the  most  extensive  and  successful,  Holcot  the 
Dominican  friar,  who  iouiished  about  1330,  deserves  particular  notice.  He  not 
only  wrote  some  Latin  commentaries  on  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  range  of  classical  authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  for  his  repeated 
encomiums  on  knowledge  and  literature ;  but  be  also  composed,  under  the  name, 
and  therefore  most  probably  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  (the  Eng- 
lish prelate  to  whom  Petrarch  addressed  the  letter  which  was  never  answered,)  the 
work  entitled  PhHo-biblon,'  the  object  of  which  pecuKariy  was,  to  excite  a  love  of 
general  study ;  an  encouragement  of  new  books;  a  desire  to  collect  them ;  a  taste 
Sot  the  liberal  arts ;  indulgence  for  poetry;  and  an  increased  fiusility  to  students  to 
read  the  books  that  were  obtained.'^  The  work  is  492  of  the  Harl.  MSS.  and  coon 
mences  with  the  following  lines :  Incipit  prologus  in  philibiblon  Kiel  dunelmenc' 
cp'i  que*  libr*  co'posuit  Sobt'  Holcote  de  orai'e  p'dicator*  s'b  nol'e  dVi  ep'i. 
Vniu'^  xpi  fideUb*  ad  quos  sc*pti  p'se^tes  p'uen'it  Ricard'  Ep's  salute'  in  dSio 
•empit'nft,  &c.  At  the  end  of  this  prologue,  which  occupies  fimr  pages  of  the  MS., 
follow  the  contents : 

Incipiunt  capitula  philibiblon  ttcardi  dunelmensis  Episcopi. 

1  Quare  thesaurus  Sapientiz  p<^s8im^  sit  in  libris 1 

Qualiter  amor  libiis  rationabilitec  debeatur 2 

Qualiter  in  libris  emendis  ^it  pretium  estimandum    ...,..'...      3 
Querimonia  librorum  contra  cleriooa  jam  promotos  .........      4 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  religiosos  possessionatos 5 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  religiosos  raendicantes .    .    .      6 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  bella 7 

De  multiplici  oportunitate  quam  habuimua  fibronnn  oopiam  conquiiendi    .      8 
Quare  licet  op^ra  veterum  amplios  anaremuB  non  turn  dampnamus  ttudia 

modemorum 9 

De  succeana  peifectione  fibronim 10 

Quare  libros  fiberalium  aitium  protafimua  libeimEbus  nris 11 

Quare  libros  gramaticales  tanta  difigentia  curavimus  reyocare 12 

Quare  non  omninovilezimusfrbuwpoetarum 13 

Qui  deberent  esse  potissimi  lU>roium  dilectores  . 14 

Quo!  cammoda  confeit  amor  fibronim    .    .    ,    .    .    < 15 
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A  cop;jr  of  this  treatise  (in  small  4to.)  very  heautifQlly  written,  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  MS.  Harl.  No.  1875.  This  work  was  translated 
into  French  bj  Jehan  de  Vi^ay,  a  monk,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  in 
the  British  Museum ;  the  MS.  has  these  lines  in  it,-—**  Et  suiret  du  jen 
des  eschez  fut  translate  de  latin  en  francois  pour  se  roj  iehan  de 
f ranee  premier  de  ce  nom  par  frere  iehan  de  vignay,  hospitaller  de 
lord  de  hault  pas,"  &c.  It  is  from  this  French  version  tiiat  Gaxton 
translated  his  edition,  printed  in  1474  wiUi  the  first  metal  types  used 
in  England.    . 

I  shall  now  proceed  to'  describe  the  very  curious  MSS.  on  chess, 
which  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  present  essay ;  and  then 
afterwards  pursue  my  inquiry  into  the  sta^te  of  the  game  in  Eur(^ 
during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

(Ti  be  eoruinued.)  < 
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On  the  Death  of  Chrbtina,  ^ueen  of  Siced€tu 
Tbb  tree,  which  shaken  of  its  royal  boughs 

Gave  with  its  trunk  a  shelter  and  a  shade — 

Whose  broad  and  towerin|^  top  to  heaven  arose, 

High,  as  in  earth  its  roots  were  deeply  laid — 
Where  men  the  nest  of  all  their  hopes  had  made. 

Whence  Virtue  sought  support  amidst  her  woes,  . 

The  branches  of  whose  glory  broadly  spread 

From  the  far  West  to  where  the  Caspian  flows — 
Yields,  as  its  massy  roots  are  rent  away. 

And  in  its  mighty  ruin  buries  all 

That  in  the  shelter  of  its  shadow  lay. 
It  sinks  as  if  the  solid  world  ^ve  way, 

Majestip  in  the  thunder  of  its  fidl. 

And  mighty,  e'en  in  ruin  and  decay. 

To  Italy. 
Wrxex  is  thine  arm,  Italia^ — Why  shouldst  thou 

Fight  with  the  strangers  ? — fierce  alike,  to  me 

Seem  tliy  defender,  and  thine  enemy; 

Both  were  thy  vassals  once— though  victors  now. 
Thus  dost  thou  guard  the  wreath  that  bound  thy  brow, 

The  wreck  ofperiah'd  empire  ?— When  to  tiiee 

Vittue  and  Valour  pledged  their  fealty, 

Was  this  thy  glorious  promise,  this  thy  vow  ? 
Go  then :  reject  thine  ancient  worth,  an^i  wed 

Degenerate  Sloth :  'midst  blood,  and  groans,  and  cries, 

Sleep  on,  aU  heedless  of  the  loud  alarms. 
Sleep,  vile  adulteress :  from  thy  guilty  bed,*    ' 

Too  «oon  th'  avenging  sword  snail  bid  thee  rise. 

Or  pierce  thee  slumbering  in  l^y  minion's  arms.  G.  H. 

■ 

Qui  sit  meritorius  libros  novoa  scribere  et  yeteres  renovate 16 

De  debita  hbnestate  circa  librorum  custodiam  adhibenda 17 

Quare  tantam  librorum  colleximus  copiam  ad  communem  profectum  scolaram 

et  non  solum  ad  propriam  voluptatem 18 

De  modo  communicandi  studentibus  omnibus  libros  nottros 19 

£xhortatio  scolariom  ad  rependenda  pro  nobis  sufimgia  debitae  pietatsa  •    .    20 
I  have  preferred  giring  the  Laitia  divested  of  its  abbre^ations  for  the  sake  of 

ehuical  readers,  who  I  hope  wiU  pafdon  my  digressing  jmto  so  long  a  note— the 

MS.  is  weU  worth  a  careiul  peMMl. 
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When  the  last  census  was  made,  in  1787,  the  number  of  Spanish 
females  confined  to  the  cloister,  for  life,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
thousand.  That  in  a  country  where  wealth  is  small  and  ill  distributed* 
and  industry  languishes  unoer  innumerable  restraints,  there  should  be 
a  great  number  of  portionless  gentlewomen  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
match,  and  consequently  glad  of  a  dienified  asylum,  where  they  might 
secure  peace  and  competence,  if  not  happiness,  is  so  perfectly  natural, 
that  the  founders  and  supporters  of  .any  institution  intended  to  fulfil 
these  objects  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity. But  the  cruel  and  wicked  church  law,  which,  aided  by  exter- 
nal force,  binds  the  nuns  with  perpetual  vows,  makes  the  convents 
for  females  the  Bastilles  of  superstition,  where  many  a  victim  lingers 
throug^h  a  long  life  of  despair  or  insanity.  Thouirh  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  a  point  of  Theological  controversy,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  subject  without  expressing  my  utter  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  cold  indifference  with  which  our  church 
looks  on  the  glaring  evil  consequences  of  some  of  its  laws,  when,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  doctrines,  they  might  be  either  repealed  or  amended 
without  relinquishing  any  of  her  claims.  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  all  matters  of  church  government,  is  not  questioned  among 
Catholics.  Yet,  from  a  proud  affectation  of  infallibility,  even  upon 
such  points  as  the  most  violent  partisans  o(  that  absurd  oretension  have 
never  ventured  to  place  within  its  reai:h,  the  church  or  Rome  has  been 
so  sparing  of  the  power  to  reform  her  laws,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
she  wish^  to  abandon  it  by  pre#cription.  Always  ready  to  6iiti,  the 
heirs  of  Saint  Peter  have  shown  themselves  extremely  averse  to  the 
more  humane  office  of  loosing  9n  earthy  except  when  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  gain  or  ambition.  Tne  time,  I  believe,  will  never  come  when 
ihe  church  of  Rome  will  agree  to  make  concessions  on  what  are  called 
matters  offaUh^  But  I  cannot  discover  the  least  shadow  of  reason  or 
interest  ror  the  obstinacy  which  preserves  unaltered  the  barbarous  laws 
relating  to  the  religious  vows  or  females;  unless  it  be  that  vile  animal 
jealousy,  which  persons,  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  are  apt  to 
mistake  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  chastity:  such  zeal  as  your  Queen 
Elizabeth  felt  for  the  purity  of  her  maids. 

The  Nunneries  in  this  town  amount  to  twenty-nine.  Of  these,  some 
are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Friars,  whose  rule  of  religious 
life  they  profess ;  and  some  under  that  of  the  Episcopal  See.  The  last 
generally  follow  the  monastic  rules  of  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Bernard, 
or  Saint  Jerom ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  superiority  which 
18  observable  in  the  secular  above  the  reeular  clergy,  is  found  in  the 
nuns  under  ^e  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  last  inhabit  large 
convents,  whose  courts  and  gardens  allow  the  inhabitants  ample  space 
for  exercm  and  amusement  Instead  of  narrow  cells,  the  nuns  live 
in  a  coqilortable  suit  of  apartments,  often  at  the  head  of  a  small  family 
of  yovoger  nuns  whom  they  have  educated,  or  of  pupils,  not  under  re-^ 
Vol.  m.  No.  16.-*18^.  2  9 
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ligious  vows,  whom  their  parents  place  there  for  instmction.  The  life, 
in  fact,  of  these  communities,  is  rather  collegiate  than  monastic ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  tyrannical  Jaw  which  deprives  the  professed  nnns  of 
tlieir  liberty,  such  establishments  would  be  far  from  oligectionable.  The 
dress  of  these  nuns  is  still  that  which  the  Duenas,  or  elderly  matrons, 
wore  when  the  convents  were  founded,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
mantle,  black,  white,  or  blue,  according,  to  the  custom  of  the  order, 
which  they  use  at  the  choir.  From  a  head-dress  not  unlike  that  which, 
if  I  may  venture  upon  such  matters,  I  believe  vou  call  a  mob-cap,  hanp 
tiie  black  veil.  A  rosary,  or  chaplet  of  black  beads  wiih  a  cross  at  the 
end,  is  seen  hanging  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  or  loosely  coiled  on 
a  leather  strap,  which  tightens  the  tunic  or  sown  to  the  waist*  A  slip 
of  cloth  of  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  called  the  acapulary,  hangs 
down  to  the  feet  both  before  and  behind,  probably  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal every  outline  of  the  female  shape. 

The  mildness  of  these  romantic  rules  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  bigotry,  manv  convents  have  been  founded  under  the  title  of 
Beformed,  where,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  votaries, 
voune  and  delicate  females  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  privation  and 
hardship,  as  the  only  infallible  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  Their  dress  is  a  tunic  of  sackcloth,  tied  round  the  waist 
with  a  knotted  rope.  The  rule  allows  them  no  linen  either  for  clothing 
or  bedding.  Woollen  of  the  coarsest  kind  frets  their  bodies,  day  and 
night,  even  during  the  burning  summers  of  the  South  of  Spain.  A 
mantle  of  the  same  sackcloth  is  the  only  addition  which  the  nuns  make 
to  their  dress  in  winter,  while  their  feet,  shod  with  open  sandals,  and 
without  either  socks  or  stockings,  are  exposed  to  the  shaqi  winter 
blasts,  and  the  deadening  ch\U  of  the  brick  floors.  A  band  of  coarse 
linen,  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  worn  by  the  Capuchin  nuns,  bound  tiriit 
six  or  eight  times  round  the  head,  in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  toe 
eroton  of  thorns;  and  such  is  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  nfle,  that  it  does 
not  allow  this  band  to  be  taken  off  even  under  an  access  of  fever.  A 
young  woman  that  takes  the  veil  in  any  of  the  reformed  convents  re- 
nounces the  sight  of  her  nearest  relations.  The  utmost  indulgence  as  to 
communication  with  parents  and  brothers  extends  to  a  short  conversa- 
don  once  a  month,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  tile  elder  nuns,  behind  a 
thick  curtain  spread  on  the  inner  side  of  the  iron  grating,  which  com- 
pletely intercepts  the  view.  The  religious  vows,  however,  among  the 
Capuchin  nuns  put  a  final  end  to  ad  communication  between  parents 
ana  children. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  our  species  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  will  be  diflBcult  to  conceive  what  motive  can  influence  the 
mind  of  a  young  creature  of  sixteen  thus  ta  sacrifice  herself  upon  the 
altars  of  these  Molochs  whom  we  call  Saints  and  Patriarchs.  To  me 
these  horrid  effects  of  superstition  appear  so  natural,  that  I  only  wonder 
when  1  see  ^o  many  of  our  religious  youne  females  still  out  of  the 
convent  Remorse  and  mental  horrors  goad  some  young  men  into  the 
strictest  monasteries,  while  more  amiable,  though  equally  mistaken 
views,  lead  our  females  to  a  similar  course  of  life.  We  are  taught  to 
believe  self-inflicted  pain  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  both  as  an 
atonement  for  crime,  aild  a  token  of  thankfulness.  The  female  cha- 
racter, amon||^  us,,  is  a  compound  of  the  most  ardent  feelings— vehe- 
ment to  delinousness,  generous  to  devotedness.    What  wonder,  then. 
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if,  early  impressed  with  the  loveliness  and  sufferings  of  an  incarnate 
Deity,  an  exquisitely  tender  mind  grow  restless  and  dissatisfied  witii 
a  world  as  yet  known  only  through  the  pictures  of  morose  fanatics, 
and  pant  after  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  her  celestial  lover 
an  unquestionable  proof  of  gratitude  P  The  first  nascent  wish  of  taking 
the  veil  is  eagerly  watched  and  seized  by  a  confessor,  who,  to  a  vio- 
lent iealousy  of  earthly  bridegrooms,  ioins  a  confident  sense  of  merit 
in  adding  one  virgin  more  to  tne  ten  tnousand  of  the  spiritual  Harem. 
Pious  parents  tremble  to  place  themselves  between  God  and  their 
daughter,  and  often  with  a  bleeding  heart  lead  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar. 

There  is  an  extreme  eagerness  in  the  Catholic  professors  of  celibacy, 
both  male  and  female,  to  decoy  joun/j:  persons  into  the  toils  from  which 
they  themselves  cannot  escape.  Witn  this  view  they  have  disguised 
the  awful  ceremony  which  cuts  off  an  innocent  girl  from  the  sweetest 
hopes  of  nature,  with  the  pomp  and  saiet;jr  which  mankind  have  unani- 
mously bestowed  on  the  triumph  of  le^tiraate  love.  The  whole  pro- 
cess which  condemns  a  female  **  to  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn,"  and 
**  live  a  barren  sister  all  her  life,"  is  studiously  made  to  represent  a 
wedding.  The  unconscious  victim,  generally  m  her  fifteenth  year, 
finds  herself,  for  some  time  previous  ip  her  taking  the  veil,  the  queen-— 
nay,  the  idol  of  the  whole  community  which  has  obtained  her  prefer- 
ence. She  is  constantly  addressed  by  the  name  of  bride,  and  sees 
nothing;  but  gay  preparations  for  the  expected  day  of  her  spiritual 
nuptials.  Attirea  in  a  splendid  dress,  ana  decked  with  all  the  jewels 
of  her  family  and  friends,  she  takes  public  leave  of  her  acquaintance, 
visits,  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  several  other  nunneries,  to  be  seen 
and  admired  by  tne  recluse  inhabitants,  and  even  the  crowd  which  col- 
lects in  her  progress  follows  her  with  tears  and  blessines.  As  she  ap- 
proaches the  church  of  her  monastery,  the  dignified  ecclesiastic  who  is 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  meets  the  intended  novice  at  the  door,  and 
leads  her  to  the  altar  amid  the  sounds  of  bells  and  mOsical  instruments. 
The  monastic  weeds  are  blessed  by  the  priest  in  her  presence ;  and  hav- 
ing embraced  her  parents  and  nearest  relations,  she  is  led  bv  the  lady 
who  acts  as  bride's-maid  to  the  small  door  next  to  the  double  grating, 
which  separates  the  nuns'  choir  from  the  body  of  the  church.  A  curtain 
is  drawn  while  the  abbess  cuts  off  the  hair  of  the  novice,  andstrips  her 
of  her  worldljr  ornaments.  On  the  removal  of  the  curtain  she  appears 
in  the  monastic  garb,  surrounded  by  the  nuns  bearins;  lighted  tapers, 
her  face  covered  witli  the  white  veil  of  probationship,  fixed  on  the  head 
by  a  wreath  of  flowers.  After  the  Te  Deum,  or  some  other  hymn  of 
tnanksgivine,  the  friends  of  the  family  adjourn  to  the  Loeutorift  or  visit- 
ing-room, where  a  collation  of  ices  and  sweetmeats  is  served  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mock  bride,  who,  with  the  principal  nuns,  attends  behind 
the  grating  which  separates  the  visiters  from  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent. In  the  more  austere  convents  the  parting  visit  is  omitted,  and 
the  sight  of  the  novice  in  the  white  veil,  immediately  after  having  her 
hair  cat  off,  is  the  last  which,  for  a  whole  year,  is  granted  to  the  pa- 
rents. They  again  see  her  on  the  day  when  she  binus  herself  with  the 
irrevocable  vows,  never  to  behold  her  more,  unless  they  should  live  to 
see  her  again  crowned  with  flowers,  when  she  is  laid  in  the  grave. 

Instances  of  novices  quitting  tlie  convent  during  the  year  of  proba- 
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tion  are  eitremely  rare.  The  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  is  too  so-^ 
lemn,  and  bears  too  ^uch  the  character  of  a  public  engagement,  to  al- 
low full  liberty  of  choice  during  the  subsequent  noviciate.  The  timid 
mind  of  a  girl  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  appearing  again  in  the  world, 
under  the  tacit  reproach  of  fickleness  and  relaxed  devotion.  The 
nuns,  besides,  do  not  forget  their  arts  during  the  nominal  trial  of  their 
victim,  and  she  lives  a  whole  year  the  object  of  their  caresses.  Nuns, 
in  fact,  who,  after  profession,  would  have  given  their  lives  for  a  day  ^ 
free  breathing  out  of  their  prison,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  know; 
but  I  cannot  recollect  more  than  one  instance  of  a  povice  quitting  the 
convent,  and^that  was  a  woman  of  obscure  birth,  on  whom  public  opi- 
nion had  no  influence. 

That  many  nuns,  especially  in  the  more  liberal  convents,  live  hap- 
py, I  have  every  reason  to  believe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  possess 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  exquisite  misery  which  is  the  lot  of  some 
unfortunate  females,  under  similar  circumstances.  I  shall  mention 
only  one  case  in  actual  existence,  with  which  I  am  circumstantially 
acquainted. 

A  lively  and  interesting  girl  of  fifteen,  poor,  thoujgh  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  gentry  in  this  town,  having  received  her  education 
under  an  aunt  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  wealthy,  and  not  austere,  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  came  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  see  the  world,  previous  to 
her  taking  the  veil.  I  often  met  the  intended  novice  at  the  house  of 
one  of  her  relations,  where  I  visited  daily. .  She  had  scarcely  been  a 
fortnight  out  of  the  cloister,  when  that  world  she  had  learned  *to  abhor 
in  description,  was  so  visibly  and  rapidly  winning  her  affections,  that 
at  the  end  of  three  months  she  could  hardly  disguise  her  aversion  to 
the  veil.  The  day,  however,  was  now  fast  approaching  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  ceremony,  without  her  feeling  sufficient  resolution  to  de- 
cline it  Her  father,  a  good  but  weak  man,  she  knew  too  well,  couJd 
not  protect  her  from  the  ill-treatment  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  whose 
vanity  was  concerned  in  thus  disposing  of  a  daughter  for  whom  she  had 
no  hopes  of  finding  a  suitable  match.  ThaJtindness  of  her  aunt,  the 
Bood  nun  to  whom  the  distressed  girl  was  indebted  for  the  happiness  of 
her  childhood,  formed,  besides,  too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  unkind - 
ness  of  the  unnatural  mother,  not  to  give  her  wavering  mind  a  strong 
though  painful  bias  towards  the  cloister.  To  this  were  added  all  the 
arts  of  pious  seduction  so  common  among  the  religious  of  both  sexes. 
The  preoarations  for  the  approaching  solemnity  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  industriously  got  forward  with  the  greatest  publicity.  Verses 
were  circulated,  in  which  her  donfessor  sang  the  triumph  of  Divine 
Love  over  the  wily  suggestions  of  the  impUms.  The  wedding-dress 
was  shown  to  everjr  jacquaintance,  and  due  notice  of  the  appointed 
day  was  given  to  friends  and  relatives.  But  the  fears  and  aversion 
of  the  devoted  victim  grew  in  proportion  as  she  saw  herself  more  and 
more  involved  in  the  toils  she  had  wanted  courage  to  bur^t  when  she 
first  felt  them. 

It  was  in  company  witii  my  friend  Seandro,  with  whose  private  his- 
tory you  are  well  acquainted,*  that  I  often  met  the  unfortunate  Maria 
Francisca.    His  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  the  rash  step  she  was 

*  See  Letters  IILiy.y. 
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going  to  take,  and  the  warm  language  in  which  he  spoke  to  her  father 
on  that  subject,  had  made  her  look  upon  him  as  a  warm  and  sincere 
friend.  The  unhappy  girl,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  take 
the  veil,  repaired  to  church,  and  sent  him  a  message  without  mention- 
ing her  name,  that  a  female  penitent  reouested  his  attendance  at  the 
confessional.  With  painful  surprise  he  round  the  future  novice  at  his 
feet,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  When  a  flood  of  tears  had 
allowed  her  utterance,  she  told  him  that^  for  want  of  another  friend  in 
the  whole  world,  to  whom  she  could  disclose  her  feelings,  she  came  to 
him,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  confession,  but  because  she 
trusted  he  would  listen  with  pity  to  her  sorrows.  With  a  warmth  and 
eloquence  above  her  years,  she  protested  *  that  the  distant  terrors  of 
eternal  punishment,  which,  she  feared,  might  be  the  consequence  of  her 
determination,  could  not  deter  her  from  the  step  by  which  she  was 
going  to  escape  the  incessant  persecution  of  her  mother.  In  vain  did 
my  mend  volunteer  his  assistance  to  extricate  her  from  the  appalling  * 
difficulties  which  surrounded  her:  in  vain  did  he  offer  to  wait  upon  the 
archbishop,  and  implore  his  interference:  no  offers,  no  persuasions 
could  move  her.  She  parted  as  if  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  next  day  she  took  the  veil.  - 

The  real  kindness  of  her  aunt,  and  the  treacherous  smiles  of  the  other 
nuns,  supported  the  pining  novice  through  the  year  of  probation.  The 
scene  I  beheld  when  she  was  bound  with  the  perpetual  vows  of  monas- 
tic life,  is  one  which  I  cannot  recollect  witnout  an  actual  sense  of 
suffocation.  A  solemn  mass,  performed  with  all  the  splendour  which 
that  ceremony  admits,  preceded  the  awful  oaths  of  the  novice.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  approache4  the  superior  of  the  order.  A 
pen,  gaily  ornamented  with  artincial  flowers,  was  put  into  her  trembling 
nand,  to  sign  the  engagement  for  life,  on  whi<;h  sne  was  about  to  enter. 
Then,  standing  before  the  iron-grate  of  the  choir,  shet>egan  to  chaunt, 
in  a  weak  and  fainting  voice,  the  act  of  consecration  of  herself  to  God'; 
but,  haying  uttered  a  few  words,  she  fainted  into  the  arms  of  the  sur- 
rounding nuns.  This  was  attributed  to  mere  fatigue  and  emotion. 
No  sooner  had  the  means  employed  restored  to  the  victim  the  powers 
of  speech,  than,  with  a  vehemence  which  those  who  knew  not  her 
circumstances  attributed  to  a  fresh  impulse  of  holy  zeal,  and  in  which 
the  few  that  were  in  the  painful  secret  saw  nothing  but  the  madness  of 
despair,  she  hurried  over  the  remaining  sentences,  and  sealed  her  doom 
for  ever. 

The  real  feelings  of  the  new  votaress  were,  however,  too  much 
suspected  by  her  more  bitted  or  more  resigned  fellow  prisoners ; ' 
ana  time  and  despair  making  her  less  cautious,  she  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  one  likely  to  bring  disgrace  on  th^  whole  order,  by  divulging 
the  secret  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nun  to  feel  impatient  under  her  vows. 
The  storm  of  conventual  persecution,  (the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless 
of  all  that  breed  in  the  human  heart,)  had  been  lowering  over  the 
onhappy  young  woman  during  the  short  time  which  her  aunt,  the 
prioress,  survived.  But  when  death  had  left  her  friendless,  and 
exposed  to  the  tormenting  ingenuity  of  a  crowd  of  female  zealots, 
whom  she  could  not  escape  for  an  instant,  unable  to  endure  her  misery, 
she  resolutely  attemptea  to  drown  herself.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  ineflfectual.    And  now  the  merciless  character  of  Catholic  super- 
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stition  appeared  in  its  full  glare.  The  mother,  without  impeaciiin§ 
whose  character  no  judicial  steps  could  be  taken  to  prove  the  inva- 
lidity of  the  profession,  was  dead ;  and  some  relations  and  fHends  of 
the  poor  prisoner  were  moved  by  her  sufferings  to  apply  to  the  church 
for  relieh  A  suit  was  instituted  for  this  purpose  before  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  the  clearest  evidence  adduced  of  the  indirect 
compulsion  which  had  been  used  in  the  case.  But  the  whole  order 
of  Saint  Francis,  considering  their  honour  at  stake,  rose  against  their 
rebellious  subject,  and  the  judges  sanctioned  her  vows  as  voluntanr 
and  valid.  She  lives  still  in  a  state  approaching  to  madness,  and  deatti 
alone  can  break  her  chains. 

Such  an  instance  of  misery  is,  I  hope,  one  of  those  extreme  cases 
which  seldom  take  place,  and  more  seldom  transpire.  The  common 
source  of  suffering  among  the  Catholic  recluses  proceeds  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  religious  melancholy,  which,  combined  with  such  com- 
plaints as  originate  in  perpetual  confinement,  affect  more  or  less  the 
greater  number. 

The  mental  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  commonly  known  bjf  the 
name  of  Escrupulos,  and  might  be  called  religious  ananeti/.  It  is  the 
natural  state  of  a  mind  perpetually  dwelling  on  hopes  connected  with 
an  invisible  world,  and  anxiously  practising  means,  to  avoid  an  un- 
happy lot  in  it,  which  keep  the  apprehended  danger  for  ever  present  to 
the  imagination.  Consecration  for  life  at  the  altar  promises,  it  is  true, 
increased  happiness  in  the  world  to  come;  but  the  numerous  and 
difficult  duties  attached  to  the  religious  profession,  multiply  the  hazards 
of  eternal  misery  with  the  chance^  of  failure  in  their  performance;  and 
while  the  plain  Christian's  offences  against  the  moral  law  are  often 
considered  as  m^re  frailties,  those  o?  the  professed  votary  seldom 
escape  the  am*avation  of  ncrilege.  The  odious  diligence  of  the 
Catholic  moralists  has  raked  together  an  endless  catalorue  of  sins,  by 
thovghtt  word,  and  deed,  to  ev^ry  one  of  which  the  punishment  of  eter- 
nal flames  has  been  assigned.  This  list,  alike  horrible  and  dii^sting, 
haunts  the  imagination  of  the  unfortunate  devotee,  till,  reduced  toa 
state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  she  can  neither  think,  speak,  nor  act,  without 
discovering  in  every  vital  motion  a  sin  which  invalidates  all  her  past 
sacrifices,  and  dooms  her  painful  efforts  after  Christian  perfection  to 
end  in  everlasting  misery.  Absolution,  which  adds  boldness  to  the 
resolute  and  profli^te,  becomes  a  fresh  source  of  disquietude  to  a 
timid  and  sickly  mind.  Doubts  innumerable  disturb  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer, not,  however,  as  to  the  power  of  the  priest  in  granting  pardon, 
but  respecting  her  own  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  without  which  to 
receive  absolution  is  a  sacrilege.  These  agnizing  fears,  cherished 
and  fed  bjr  the  small  circle  of  objects  to  which  a  nun  b  confined,  are 
^nerally  incurable,  and  usually  terminate  in  an  untimely  death,  or 
insanity. 

There  are,  however,  constitutions  and  tempers  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  nunnery  seems  natural  and  congenial.  Women  of  uncom- 
mon cleverness  and  judgment,  whose  strength  of  mind  preserves  them 
in  a  state  of  rational  happiness,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cloisters. 
But  the  true,  the  genuine  nun— «uch,  I  mean,  as,  unincumbered  t^v  a 
barbarous  rule,  and  blessed  with  that  Liliputian  activity  of  mind 
which  can  convert  a  parlour  or  a  kitchen  into  an  universe*— presenli  & 
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'■iMt  cttrioas  modification  of  that  amusing  character,  ifie  old  maid. 
Like  their  virgin  sisters  all  over  the  world,  they  too  have,  more  or  less, 
a  flirting  period,  of  which  the  confessor  is  always  the  happy  and 
exclusive  object.  The  heart  and  soul  of  almost  every  nun  not  passed 
fifty  are  centred  in  the  priest  that  directs  her  conscience.  The  con- 
Tent  messengers  are  seen  about  the  town  with  lots  of  spiritual  hiUets- 
doujp,  in  search  of  a  soothine  line  from  the  ghostly  fathers.  The  nuns 
not  only  address  them  by  that  endearing  name,  but  will  not  endure 
from  them  the  common  form  of  speech  in  the  third  person:— they 
must  be  tutoy^,  as  children  are  by  their  parents.  Jealousy  is  a  fre- 
c^uent  symptom  of  this  namcAess  attachment ;  and  though  it  is  impos-' 
sible  for  every  nun  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  her  confessor,  few 
will  allow  the  presence  of  a  rival  within  their  own  convent 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  cast  an  imputation  of  levity  on  the  class 
of  Spanish  females  which  I  am  describing.  Instances  of  gross  miscon- 
duct are  extremely  rare  among  the  nuns^  Indeed,  the  physical  barriers 
which  protect  their  virtue  are  fully  adequate  to  ^ard  them  against 
the  dangers  of  a  most  unbounded  mental  intimacy  with  their  confessors. 
Neither  would  I  suggest  the  idea  that  nothii^  but  obstacles  of  this 
kind  keeps  them,  in  all  cases,  within  the  bounds  of  modesty.  My 
odIj  object  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  unfeelingness  of  a  system 
which,  while  it  surrounds  the  young  recluses  with  strong  walls,  massive 
gates,  and  spiked  windows,  grants  them  the  most  intimate  commu- 
nication with  a  man— often  a  young  man<— tliat  can  be  carried  on  in 
words  and  writing.  The  struggle  between  the  heart  thus  barbarously 
tried,  and  the  unnatural  duties  of  the  religious  state,  though  sometimes 
a  mystery  to  the  modeat  sufferer,  is  plainly  visible  in  most  of  the 
young  captives. 

AlMut  the  age  of  fifty,  (for  spiritual  flirtation  seldom  exhausts 
itself  before  that  age,)  the  genuine  nun  has  settled  every  feeling  and 
affection  upon  that  shifting  centre  of  the  universe,  whicii,  like  some 
circles  in  astronomy,  changes  with  everv  step  of  the  individual— I  mean 
self.  It  has  been  observed  that  no  European  language  possesses  a 
true  equivalent  for  your  English  word  comfort  $  and,  coosiderinfi;  the 
state  of  this  country,  Spanisn  would  have  little  chance  of  producing  a 
similar  substantive,  were  it  not  for  some  of  our  nuns,  wno,  as  tiiey 
make  a  constant  practical  study  of  the  subject,  may,  at  length,  enricn 
our  dictionary  with  a  name  for  what  they  know  so  well  without  it. 
Their  comforts,  however,  poor  souls !  are  still  of  an  inferiQr  kind,  and 
arise  chiefly  from  the  indulgence  of  that  temper,  which,  in  the  language 
of  your  ladies'  matins  makes  their  mistresses  very  particular;  and  which 
by  a  strange  application  of  the  word,  confers  among  us  the  name  of 
imfertinente.  The  squeamishness,  fastidiousness,  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility of  nuns,  make  that  name  a  proverbial  reproach  against  every 
sort  of  affected  delicacy.  As  great  and  wealthy  nunneries  possess 
considerable  influence,  and  none  can  obtain  the  patronaee  of  the  Holy 
Sisters  {MotherSt  as  they  are  called  by  the  Spaniards^  without  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  society,  every 
person,  male  or  female,  connected  with  it,  acquires  a  peculiar  mincing 
air,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  by  an  experienced  observer.  But  in 
none  does  it  appear  more  ludicrously  than  in  Uie  old-fashioned  nun- 
doctors.    Their  patience  in  listening  to  long,  minute,  and  often-told 
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jreports  of  cases ;  the  mock  authority  with  which  they  enforce  their 
prescriptions  and  the  peculiar  wit  they  employ  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
their  patients*  would,  m  a  more  free  country,  furnish  comedy  with  a 
most  amusing  character.  Some  years  ago,  a  very  stupid  |>ractitioner 
hethoueht  himself  of  takine  orders,  thus  to  unite  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  leech  for  the  convenience  of  nuns.  The  Pope  granted  him  a 
dispensation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  forbids  priests  practising 
physic,  and  he  found  himself  unrivalled  in  powers  among  the  faculty. 
The  scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  our  doctor  sent  home  for  a  lad, 
his  nephew,  whom  he  has  brought  up  in  this  two-fold  trade,  which, 
for  want  of  direct  heirs,  of  which  priests  in  this  country  cannot  boast, 
18  likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  collateral  branches  of  that  family. 
With  regard  to  their  curative  system,  as  it  applies  to  the  soul,  I  am  a 
very  incompetent  judge :  the  body,  I  know — at  least  the  half-spiritual- 
ized bodies  of  the  nuns— they  treat  exclusively  with  syrups.  This  is 
a  fact  of  which  I  have  a  melancholy  proof  in  a  near  relation,  a  most 
amiable  young  woman,  who  was  allowed  to  drop  into  an  early  grave, 
while  her  growing  disease  was  opposed  with  nothing  but  syrup  of 
violets !  I  must  add,  however,  that  the  wary  doctor,  not  for^Uing 
the  diQstly  concerns  of  his  patient,  never  omitted  to  add  a  certain  dose 
of  .^^iis  CoBtus  to  every  ounce  of  the  syrup;  a  practice  to  which,  he 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine,  both  he  and  his  uncle  most  religiously 
adhered  when  attending  young  nuns,  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
making  their  religious  duties  more  easy.  L.  D. 
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Ob  !  cease,  and  never  sing  again 

(Or  not  to  me)  that  naoumful  strain ; 

For  round  my  heart  its  echoes  roU'd 

All  the  pangs  I  felt  of  old: 

Waked  the  thought  of  prospects  blighted. 

Friends  too  long,  too  well  beliered. 
Fond  affections  unrequited. 

Faults  and  follies  unretrieved  :— 
Waked  regret  and  shame  m  roe. 

Who  on  a  reckless  idol's  shrine. 
With  passionate  prodigality. 

Cast  a  heart  so  warm  as  mine. 
Sad  they  spoke— oh,  vainly  check'd. 

Pours  a  flood  of  bitter  tears ; 
For  health  departed,  spirits  wreck'd, 

And  aimless  life's  declining  years. 
Spoke  of  all  I've  borne  to  proven- 
All  hopeless,  ihiitleas,  thankless  stiU ! 
l^e  long  devotion  of  a  love 

Tune  cannot  care,  nor  absence  chilli 
Then  wonder  not  if  I  implore 
To  hear  those  touching  sounds  no  more  : 
I  should  not  weep  to  uiis  excess,, 
Did  my  heart  own  their  sweetness  less.  V.  £«  S. 
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STATE  OF  RELIGION  0r  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

The  two  principal  distinctions  in  the  religion  of  the  Highlanders  are 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  The  latter,  with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  is  confined  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  particularly  to  the. 
districts  of  Lochaber,  Moydart,  Arasaik,  Morrer*  Knordart,  and  Strath 
Glass,  and  to  the  islands  of  Cannay,  Eig»  South  Ouist,  and  Barra, 
where  the  adherents  to  the  relig^ion  of  their  ancestors  are  ooual,  if  not 
superior  in  number,  to  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation.  There. are 
likewise  a  few  Episcopalians,  chiefly  among  the  gentry;  and  I  heard 
of  some  Methodists  and  Anabaptists.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
seceders  from  the  Scotch  churcn,  whose  consciences  rebel  a^inst  ec- 
clesiastical patronage,  but  whose  points  of  futh  know  no  dissimilarity^ 
and  who  wander  about  the  country  praying  and  preaching  at  their  own 
discretion. 

The  religion  of  a  Highlander  is  peaceable  an<(  unobtrusive.  .He 
Dever  arms  himself  with  quotations  mm  Scripture  to  carry  on  <^n- 
sive  operations.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  strut  about  in  the 
^arb  of  piety,  in  order  to  attract  respeot,  as  his  own  conduct  insures 
it.  Not  being  perplexed  by  doubt;  Imb  wants  no  one  to  corroborate  his 
faith.  Upon  such  a  sutnect,  therefore,  he  is  silent,  unless  invited  to 
the  conversation,  and  then  he  entertains  it  with  solemnity  and  reve- 
rence. The  relationship  between  him  and  his  Creator  is  more  in  his 
heart  than  on  his  toneue.  I  believe  his  religious  feelings  to  be  as  sin- 
cere as  they  are  simple  and  unassuming;  and  that  moral  precepts  are 
more  cong|^nial  to  his  disposition  than  mysteries. 

That  this  should  be  the  character  of  Papists  as  well  as  Protestants, 
may  possibly  create  astonishment.  I  could  not  discover  any  difference ; 
ana  my  own  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  clergymen  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  They  have  invariably  stated,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions on  this  point,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  equally  gooa  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  equally  quiet  in  the  enjoyment  of  tiieir  tenets,  with 
their  own  Presl^terian  parisnioners ;  and  moreover  they  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  tne  priests. 

Another  circumstance,  still  more  astonishins;,  is,  that  Protestants 
and  Papists,  so  often  pronounced  to  be  eternal^  inimical,  live  here  in 
charity  and  brotherhood.  On  neither  side  is  numanity  forgotten  in 
their  aoctrine  of  divinity.  The  world,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  under- 
stand that  distinctions  in  worship  do  not  necessanly  imply  distinctions 
in  our  nature;  and  that  our  fellow  beings  of  opposite  religions  are  as 
capable  of  love  and  friendship,  pf  benevolence  and  sympaUiy,  as  thosije 
who  kneel  on  the  same  hassock,  or  chaunt  the  same  psalm.  In  Fort 
William  there  is  the  Scotch  church,  and  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, know  no  division,  except  at  the  doors  of  their  respective  places 
of  worship.*    On  a  Sunday  morning  they  may  be  seen  in  the  street, 

*  Pennant,  speaking  of  the  ialand  of  Cannay,,  aaja,  ^  The  miniiter  and  the 

Popish  priest  reside  in  Eig;  bat,  by  reason  of  the  tiirt>ulent  seas  that  divide  these 

ides,  are  very  seldom  able  to  attend  thdr  flocka.    I  admire  the  moderation  Of  their 

congregations,  who  attend  the  preaching  of  either  indifferently  as  tliey  happen  to 
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and  approaching  by  the  several  roads,  conversing  toother  «*in  unitj 
pf  spint  and  in  the  bond  of  peace*"  till  the  time  arrives  for  their  se- 
paration, when  each  man  bends  his  course  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  without  note  or  comment  from  the  others;  and 
when  Ae  assemblies  are  dismissed,  the j  meet  again  as  cordially  as  the j 
parted.  The  advocate  for  intolerance  will  say,  such  a  people  must 
either  be  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  or  the  thing  is  impossible.  Not  at 
all.  They  are  truly  earnest  in  their  devotion.  The  same  spirit  of 
chanty  is  diffused  tnrouehout  families.  A  master  does  not  require  his 
servants  to  think  as  he  thinks ;  he  merely  rec^uires  them  to  do  as  they 
are  bid.  A  husband  is  not  offended  because  his  wife  loves  consobstan- 
tiation  better  than  transubstantiation,  provided  she  loves  him.  As  for 
their  children,  they  easily  come  to  an  agreement  about  them,  if  they 
agree  in  every  thing  else.  I  visited  a  family,  where  the  master  of  the 
house  and  his  sons  are  Roman  Catholics,  his  wife  and  daughter  Epis- 
copalians, and  the  tutor  a  Presbyterian.  What  a  mixture !  And  does 
it  not  lead  to  confusion  and  wrangling?  By  no  means;  auite  the  con- 
trary. It  is  a  dail V  lesson  of  good-wul  and  kind-heartea  forbearance, 
and  every  one  in  the  house  is  benefited  by  it  ^*" 

Much  as  I  am  partial  to  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  I  am  un- 
willing to  ascribe  this  generous  toleration  in  social  life  to  their  own 
peculiar  disposition.  Would  not  all  men  act  towards  each  other  in  the 
same  manner,  were  there  no  external  influence  employed  to  goad  uid 
iting  them  into  hatred  ?  Who  will  believe  we  are  cursed  with  an  in- 
nate horror  at  those  who  differ  from  us  in  sacred  interpretations,  or  in 
metaphvsical  conjectures?  Let  us  not  entertain  so  humiliating  an 
idea.  Mankind  are  naturally  averse  to  enmity;  for  it  not  only  dis- 
turbs their  better  feelings,  but  there  is  personal  danger  in  it.  Every 
individual  likes  peace  better  than  war ;  though  there  are  certain  stimu- 
lants which  will  infallibly  make  him  fight  So  likewise  will  anathemas 
from  the  pulpit  turn  a  peaceful  congregation  into  a  set  of  persecuting 
zealots.  To  the  honour  of  the  Hijpland  clergy,  they  are  gutlUess  i» 
employing  their  power  for  so  atrocious  a  purpose ;  and  indeed  their 
tenets  are  not  exclusive.  Then  again,  the  great  cause  in  favour  of 
their  tranquillity,  no  political  advantage  can  be  gain^  by  setting  these 
people  at  variance.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  these  **  s|drit-stirriDg 
drums,"  and  not  to  the  Highlanders  themselves,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute their  freedom  from  the  bitterness  of  superstition. 

The  Lowlanders  are  continually  lamenting  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Highland  church  are  deficient  in  education.  That  this  is  partiy  true 
cannot  be  dissembled.  Several  have  been  described  to  me  in  terms 
unfavourable  to  members  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  I  have  accident* 

SRive.  \m  the  Scotch  are  oeccmomuta  in  religion,  I  would  recommend  the  pnctice 
of  one  of  the  little  Swiss  nuxed  cantons,  who,  through  meK  fiugalit)r,  kept  out  one 
Irvine;  a  moderate  honest  fellow,  who,  steering  clear  of  controversikl  points^  held 
forth  to  the  Calvinist  flock  on  one  part  of  the  day,  and  to  his  CathoUc  on  the  other. 
He  Hvedlong  among  them  much  respected,  and  died  lamented.'* — Scotland,  voU  n. 
page  316. 

Mr.  Matthews  likewise,  in  his  <*  Diary  of  an  Invalid,*'  describes  Switxeriand  as  a 
country  **  where  the  bitterness  of  religious  differences  is  softened  by  the  kindly 
feelings  of  hmnan  brotherhood."  But  this  character  is  not  peculiar  to  mountaineen, 
as  it  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States^— What  a  lesson  to 
other  countriea! 
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Mj  met  with  aome  few  who  answered  the  description.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  among  them  men  of  learning  ana  science,  of  high  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  of  liberal  principles.  Those  who  accuse  so 
many  of  tlieir  clergy  of  being  ienorant  fanatics^  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do  justice  to  their  philosophers.  It  is  fortunate,  however^ 
that  none  of  their  enthusiasts  attack  the  creeds  of  others.  Their  zeal 
takes,  perhaps,  as  uncharitable,  though  certainly  not  so  pernicious  a 
course.  They  do  not  hold  up  other  churches  to  detestation,  but  are 
content  to  make  their  hearers  detest  themselves.  A  God  of  terror  and 
the  slender  chance  of  escape  from  eternal  punishment  is  their  constant 
theme.  Such  a  doctrine  may  be  convenient,  as  it  requires  less  ability 
to  excite  fear  than  to  inspire  hope.  Their  congre^tions  listen  witn 
as  much  awe  as  they  would  to  a  ghost  story,  and  nndine  their  appre- 
hensions alarmed,  are  apt  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  a  pious  in- 
fluence workine  on  their  souls.  Hearing  one  of  these  ministers  ad- 
dress a  table  of  communicants,  and  observing  *'his  len^ened  chin, 
his  tumed-up  snout,  his  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures,"  I  was  curious 
to  learn  the  nature  of  his  Gaelic  harangue ;  when  it  was  told  me  he  was 
questioning  the  probability  of  more  man  tuH»  among  tiiem  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  worthily,  and  doubting  if  more  than  one  would 
obtain  salvation :  now  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  multitude.  But* 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  such  preachers  form  only  a  part  of  the 
Highland  church ;  the  better  part  are  very  distinct.  I  have  been  in 
company  with  some  of  their  clergy,  who  cannot  fail  in  enga|;ing  the 
hidiest  admiration  and  esteem:  men  not  merely  of  general  know- 
ledge, but  of  general  humanity:  neither  formal  nor  sanctified  in  their 
own  deportment,  nor  envious  of  the  cheerfulness  of  others.  Not  con- 
tent with  attending  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  parishioners,  they 
assist  them  in  their  tempond  affairs;  and  are  more  anxious  to  make 
good  members  of  society  than  bad  theologiiins.  Chaucer's  *'good 
country  parson,"  and  Goldsmith's  **  village  preacher,"  are  here  shown 
to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  coinage  of  a  poet's  brain.  , 

Even  at  tikis  time  ecclesiastical  penance  is  enforced,  in  some  of  the 
remoter  districts,  witii  as  much  rigour  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kirk. 
The  oiUy-^aol,  their  only  relic  of  ponery,  long  banished  from  the 
Lowlands,  is  yet  to  be  found  among  the  oilfs,  in  spite  of  the  arguments 
of  common  sense;  and  (what  is  more  difficult  to  withstand^  the  world's 
ridicule.  In  other  respects,  likewise,  their  church  discipline  is  carried 
to  a  harsh  extreme.  Instances  of  excommunication,  which^  not  only 
deprives  the  devoted  sinner,  but  also  his  children,  of  all  religious  rites, 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  parishes.  Notices  have  been 
pnblicly  delivered  in  churches  that  all  persons  who  had,  during  the 
precedmg  year,  been  guilty  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  even  in  so  small 
a  de^e  as  the  writing  of''^a  letter,  should  be  debarred  from  the  com- 
munion-table. This,  one  of  the  elders  assured  me,  was  a ''  wholesome 
severity,"  while  he  himself  sat  replenishing  his  rummer  of  whiskey- 
punch  for  the  third  time,  and  that  too  on  a  Sunday  evening,— but 
Sunch,  as  the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild  argues, « is  no  where  forbid- 
en  in  Scripture."  rTot  lone  ago,  a  minister  took  it  into  his  head  to 
keep  two  books,  white  and  black,  wherein  he  set  down  the  names  of 
the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  throughout  his  parish.  The  idea,  if 
not  bMlly  imagined,  was  b«lly  executed ;  he  should  have  kept  a  seven- 
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fold  book  for  the  sreys.    Poasibly  the  hint  was  taken  from  the  follew- 
ing  Imes  in  the  "  Trcrc's  Tale  :'* 

<*  Tbey  weren  in  the  archedeken's  book ; 
Than  W  he  thurgh  his  jnriBdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  cotrection.'* 

It  is  howeyer  gratifying  to  add,  that  there  are  few  who  regard  the 
examples  of  clerical  authoritjt>therwi8e  than  with  a  smile,  the  delin- 
quents themseWes  excepted.  The  Highland  cleqnr  demand  so  much 
respect  for  their  charitaUe  demeanour  towards  thefoUowers  of  a  faith, 
to  tine  tenets  of  which  thej  feel  the  ^atest  abhorrence,  that  I  have 
unwillingly  alluded  to  any  thing  in  their  dispraise.  Nor  perhaps  should 
I  have  saia  a  word  upon  so  ungracious  a  subject,  had  not  their  wmnt  of 
a  suitable  education  neen  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  public  papers  of 
Scotland,  and  that  without  paying  due  honour  either  to  their  men  of 
learning,  or  to  their  liberality. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  general  mode  of  worship  among  the  Pres* 
byterians;wyet  many  are  unacquainted  with  their  custom  of  admintater^ 
ing  the  sacrament  in  the  open  air, — ^the  grandest  religious  ceremony  I 
eyer  beheld.  The  crowds  which  assemble  from  all  parts  render  their 
churches  inadequate  for  the  occasion.  It  is  held  once  a  year,  and,  in 
some  parishes,  only  once  in  two  years.  I  attended  one  at  Loch  Inver 
in  Sutherland,  in  tKe  midst  of  a  wild  and  rugged  tract  of  mountains, 
where  scarcely  a  yestige  of  the  work  of  man  can  be  perceiyed.  At 
another  time  a  stranger  might  have  arriyed  there,  and,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  scene,  moiimed  oyer  the  cruel  depopulation  of  the  country. 
Now  it  was  like  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  when,  for  some 
cause,  the  inhabitants  are  cidled  forth  to  a  particular  spot.  Prom 
eyery  direction,  across  the  hills,  were  they  approaching,  some  on  horse* 
back,  others  on  foot,  all  quietly  pursuing  their  course  to  the  same  point. 
As  I  walked  forward,  at  the  turn  of  an  almost  trackless  path,  the  con- 
^gation  came  suddenly  in  sieht,  sitting  on  the  sward,  silently  wait- 
ing for  the  minister.  My^  mind  had  been  preyiously  excited  by  a  morn- 
ing journey  among  the  gisantic  and  awtul  mountains  of  Assint,  and 
was  prepared  to  receiye  ue  fullest  impression  from  such  a  scene.  I 
was  witn  some  friends  in  a  cottage,  when  a  whisper  informed  us  that 
the  minister  was  on  the  ground. 

We  went  forth,  and,  uncoyering  our  heads,  drew  near  to  the  multi- 
tude. I  jessed  tiiem  at  three  thousand ;  but  was  told  I  greatly  under* 
rated  their  number.  They  were  seated,  as  closely  as  possible,  upon  a 
gentiy  risine  ground,  which  terminated^  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  craggy 
hill,  and  witii  hills  of  the  same  nature  to  the  rignt  and  left,  forming  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre.  Not  only  was  the  ground  itself  completely 
filled,  but  hundreds  had  taken  their  station  among  the  crags.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  more  picturesque  muping,  surrounded  by  romantic 
scenery.  Before  we  came  among  tnem,  the  psalm  had  begun.  Their 
singing  was  not,  as  we  often  hear  it,  nasal  and  obstreperous ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  yoices  were  attuned  as  if  subdued  in  attention  to  a 
supernatural  accompaniment  While  passing  oyer  a  hillock,  tiie  echo 
of  the  rocks  almost  deceiyed  me ;  for,  on  a  sudden,  the  sounds  seemed 
to  issue  from  aboye,  and  an  enthusiast  might  haye  imagined  that  an 
invisible  choir  of  angels  were,  indeed,  saluting,  in  return,  their  fellow 
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seHrantfl  in  80De«  With  difficulty  we  reached  a  bench,  under  a  piece 
of  sail-cloth,  enjoying  an  entire  view  of  the  congregation.  Two  long 
narrow  tables,  covered  with  a  '*  fair  white  linen  cloUi,"  were  placed  in 
the  midst  The  minister  was  protected  from  the  weather  in  a  small 
wooden  building,  somewhat  like  a  watch4M)X  with  the  upper  half-door 
awaj ;  but,  though  I  liken  it  to  such  a  thing,  it  had  not,  in  m j  eyes,  a 
degrading  effect.  What  a  glorious  sight !  Every  one  so  neatly  attired, 
8o  patient,  so  serious,  so  solemn !  This  throng  was  assembled  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  many  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  all 
joining  with  decent  piety  in  the  same  psalm,  without  affectation,  with- 
out gnmace,  their  eyes  humbly  bent  down,  or  modestly  raised  to  their 
tnstructer.  I  never  thought  upon  creeds ;  I  thought  only  upon  what 
was  before  me— devotion!  How  poor  are  *'  gay  religions  full  of  pomp 
and  gold,"  compared  to  their  sincere  and  simple  worship ! 

The  prayer  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  the  sermon  an  hour.  Yet  I 
iistenea  unweariedly,  though  I  understood  not  one  word  of  Gaelic,  to 
the  music  of  syllables,  as  uttered  by  the  minister,  whose  modulation  of 
▼oice  was  the  nnest  that  can  be  conceived :  added  to  which,  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  his  action,  for  ever  varied,  but  seldom  greatly  elevated ; 
and,  above* all,  the  smile  of  good-will,  which  never  left  his  counte- 
nance. After  the  sermon,  every  one  still  keeping  his  place,  he  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of  the  Communion.  The  tables  were 
then  filled,  a  collection  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  elements  brous^t 
forward,  the  bread  on  a  silver  salver,  and  the  wine  in  two  silver  cha- 
lices, which  were  distributed  by  the  elders,  while  the  minister,  stand- 
ing between  the  two  ends  of  the  tables,  read  the  appropriate  passage 
from  the  Testament,  and  afterwards  discoursed  to  them,  at  considera-^ 
ble  length,  on  the  nature  of  their  obligations.  These  communicants 
then  retired,  and  the  tables  were  again  filled,  and  so  on,  till  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  to  all  those  who  had  previously  obtained  per- 
mission; each  separate  table  being  attended  by  different  assisting 
clergymen. 

The  state  of  the  weather  could  not  have  been  more  favourable  for 
this  meeting  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  it  was  very  warm,  and 
widi  shadowing  clouds.  For  a  long  time  I  was  insensible  to  any  thing 
that  tended  to  destroy  either  the  propriety  or  the  solemnity  of  the 
congregation.  At  last  I  observed  there  were  twice  as  many  women  as 
men,— a  most  disproportionate  assortment ;  and  that  the  aged  were 
more  devout  than  the  young,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  ^ve  some 
unequivocal  si^s  of  indifference  and  impatience ;  but,  be  it  rememr 
bered,  the  service  lasted  altogether  eight  hours  and  a  half.  I  also  dis- 
covered that  some  became  sleepy ;  but,  poor  souls !  what  a  toilsome 
distance  had  they  travelled !  Then  again,  from  some  Quarter  or  an- 
other, there  was  an  incessant  cry  of  infants,  except  dunng  the  time  of 
singing,  and  the  exception  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  music;  this, 
however,  was  unavoidable,  for  who  were  left  to  take  charge  of  them  at 
their  homes  ?  and  how  could  they  live  without  their  mothers'  bosoms? 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  them,  aind  forgave  them  for  their  noise 
with  all  my  heart.  S. 
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SKETCHES  OF  ITALY,  IN  VERSE  AND  PBOSE. 

No,  II. — Como. 

WiRRE  Como  on  ita  lake's  still  bosom  views 
Bleak  Alpine  snows,  and  summer's  fervid  hues, 
There  is  a  solitude  more  sweet  than  e'er 
Was  given  to  Fancy's  dream,  or  Poet's  prayer; 
Where  rocks  and  woods  wai^  oflTthe  noon-tide  ray. 
And  meeting  points  inclose  a  tranquil  bay 
M'hich  sleeps  on  lusset  sands,  or  ripples  o'er, 
Welling  from  cavem'd  fount,  the  pebbly  shore ; 
Where  the  bare  crag  that  to  the  wave  descends 
Its  shadows  with  the  lig[ht-leaved  olive  blends, 
And  myrtles  mingled  with  the  clustering  vine 
High  over-arch'd  a  bower  of  fragrance  twine ; 
Whilst  far,beyond  the  lake's  broad  waters  roll'd 
Expand  their  purple  splendours  edged  with  gold, 
By  headland  bleak  ana  misty  isle  retire^ 
And  seem  to  linge  each  distant  cape  with  fire. 

This  calm  retirement  virtuous  Pliny  chose, 
W^ithin  these  groves  he  sought  and  found  repose, 
When  sickening  with  the  vulgar  toils  of  life. 
The  courtly  homage,  the  forensic  strife. 
He  left  the  world  which  triflers  hold  so  dear. 
And  joyous  sprang  to  feast  on  Nature  here. 
*<  Beauties  of  earth  and  heaven,"  ('twas  thus  he  cried) 
**  Thou  wave  dark-heaving  to  the  caveniS  side. 
Thou  ancient  foresf  s  venerable  shade, 
Ye  azure  mountains  that  in  distance  fsude. 
Ye  clouds  that  round  their  icy  summits  break,  ' 

How  pure,  how  deep  the  wisdom  that  ye  speak! 
Not  that  vain  knowledge  taught  in  worldly  schools, 
To  flatter,  fawn,  ensnare,  delude  bv  rules ; 
In  truth's  fiur  semblance  to  conceal  our  guile, 
And  sheath  the  stings  of  malice  in  a  smile : 
Not  that  base  grovelling  to  another's  ^inll, 
Reviled,  spum'd,  trampled,  yet  complacent  still; 
But  studious  thoughts  on  Nature's  works  intent. 
The  soaring  hopes  in  fane's  mons  sent,  • 

The  clear  transparence  of  the  spotless  mind. 
Which  glows  with  joys  that  leave  no  shade  behind." 

Thus  didst  thou  read  Creation's  moral  page. 
Thus  soothe  thy  cares,  O  philosophic  sage. 
I  feel  with  thee  the  raptures  that  inspird 
lliy  lonely  hours,  when,  in  itself  retired. 
Thy  free  nund  soar'd  upon  the  wings  of  thought, 
And  grasp'd  the  fair  ideas  which  it  sought. 
I  seem  thy  sports^  thy  studies  to  divide,  * 
Through  valleys  lone  I  linger  by  thy  side. 
Breathe  the  keen  freshness  of  the  mountain-air. 
And  read  man's  charter'd  independence  there. 
Or  trim  with  thee  the  midnight  lamp,  and  gaze' 
TJpon  the  glories  of  Rome's  ancient  days. 
The  glow  of  mind,  the  constancy  of  soul, 
Stamp'd  by  thy  genius  on  the  historic  roU, 
When  o'er  thy  breast  prophietic  longings  came. 
And  throbb'd  with  promise  of  immortal  fame. 

But  did  thy  virtuous  bosom  never  feel 
Those  blighted  hopes  which  thought  could  never  heal  f 
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Did  thy  capacious  wisdom  ne'er  ezplore 
An  unseen  world,  where  fame  should  be  no  more  ? 
Wast  thou  content  mind's  purest  joys  to  know, 
And  in  the  ailent  grave  those  joys  forego? 
The  towerinj^  heights  of  Reason's  lore  to  try. 
To  plume  thme  eafle  &ncy  and  to  die? 
Did  no  still  voice  e^er  whisper  in  thy  breast. 
That  those  fond  aspirations  to  be  blest. 
That  fexerish  restlessness,  that  mortal  strife,  , 
Were  the  sure  earnests  of  immortal  life. 
Seeds  of  that  flower  that  was  again  to  bloom 
More  bright,  more  fiiir,  and  live  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Unhappy !  from  these  truths  thou  tum'dst  away. 
Nor  hail'dst  the  mom  that  brought  our  glorious  day. 

The  view  of  the  Lake  of  Coino  from  the  town  is  confined  to  a  ^mall 
circular  basin,  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  enlivened  by  villas.  On 
doubling  a  low  headland,  a  very  beautiful  reach  is  seen.  The  moun- 
tains rise  on  each  side  boldl;jr  from  the  water's  edge,  and  their  sum- 
mits terminate  in  peaks  of  varied  form  and  elevation.  Their  gradual 
ascent  (in  Gibbon's  words)  is  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives, 
of  vines,  and  of  chesnut  trees,  and  they  are  clothed  nearly  to  their 
summits  with  verdure.  The  green  mass  of  the  woods  is  agreeably  in- 
terrupted in  various  places  by  small  villages,  clustering  round  the 
slender  tower  of  the  church,  or  by  the  sontary  convent  or  cKapel, 
whilst  the  white  villas  which  crowd  the  shores  are  reflected  in  the 
transparent  waters  which  flow  close  under  their  walls.  About  three 
miles  from  Como  we  came  to  the  promontory  and  small  village  of 
Tomo.  It  forms  a  very  picturesque  object,  sloping  ^aduallytrom 
the  higher  hills,  and  projecting  far  into  the  lake  with  its  houses, 
church,  and  cypress-trees.  Here  some  have  placed  Pliny's  two  villas 
—-his  TrageJif  and  ComeAt.  The  situation  has  sufficient  beauty,  and 
ajgrees  well  enough  with  Pliny's  description  to  warrant  us  in  |)lacing 
them  here;  but  there  is  nothing  like  conclusive  evidence  of  their  hav- 
ing occupied  this  site.  We  coasted  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
from  Tomo,  admiring,  as  we  advanced,  the  beauty  and  boldness  of 
the  scenery,  and,  about  two  miles  farther,  landed  at  a  modem  villa 
called  the  JPliniana.  Here,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  house  is  the  in- 
termitting fountain  described  by  both  Plinys.  Its  source  is  under  a 
low  cavern;  it  runs  with  great  rapiditv,  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal. 
The  attendant  informed  us,  that  it  still  rises  and  falls  thrice  a-day, 
but  at  uncertain  hours.  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  from  Pliny's  ac- 
count, that  he  had  a  villa  close  to  this  fountain;  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
fined situation,  hardly  allowing  room  for  a  house,  is  very  ill  adapted 
to  the  space  of  a  Roman  mansion.  The  site,  however,  of  the  Pliniana 
is  very  iieautiful ;  it  is  embosomed  in  a  erove  of  chesnuts,  laurel,  and 
cvpress :  it  clings  close  to  the  rocky  nill  which  rises  immediately 
atMveit;  and  commands  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
lake. 

I  shall  subjoin  Pliny's  description  of  his  villas  on  the  lake,  as  tend-* 
ing  to  illustrate  the  beautiful  scenery  in  which  his  elegant  genius 
seems  so  much  to  have  delighted. 

«'  On  this  shore  I  have  many  villas,  but  two,  as  they  please  me 
most,  so  principally  engage  me.  The  one  placed  on  rocks,  after  the 
Baian  fasbion,  looks  over  the  lake ;  the  other»  also,  in  the  Baian  man- 
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ner,  touches  its  waters:  wherefore,  Ouit  I  am  accustomed  to  call  Tra- 
ffedy,  because  she  is  supported  on  buskins;  thiSi  dnnedy,  because  her 
feet  are  sandaled.  Each  has  its  peculiar  charms,  which,  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  both,  are,  from  their  very  diversity,  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive. This  enjoys  the  lake  more  closely ;  iluU  more  extensively— tftig 
embraces  in  its  prospect  one  bay  only  of  a  soft  circling  outline ;  that 
with  its  lofty  promontory  divides  two : — ^from  that  the  extended  line 
of  coast,  stretching  to  a  great  distance,  appears  like  a  school  of  eques- 
trian exercise ;  from  this  the  gentle  curve  of  the  shore  forms  a  spa- 
cious and  sheltered  portico  for  pedestrian  recreation.  HuU  feels  not 
the  waves ;  this  breaks  them :— from  ^at  you  can  look  down  upon  the 
fishermen ;  from  this  you  can  partake  in  the  sport  yourself,  ana  throw 
the  hook  from  your  chamber,  nay,  almost  from  your  bed,  as  firon  a 
boat*.  These  united  attractions  have  induced  me  to  make  to  each 
those  additions  in  which  they  are  seiNirately  deficieiit*"— Pf in.  B,  ix. 
Ep.7.  J  F«        J  ^ 


STANZAS 

Written  -on  vievfing  the  Monumem  of  two  Sleeping  Children,  by  Chantrttf,  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral. 

O  Cii:urrRXT!  thou  hast  stolen  the  feeling  aU 
Of  Nature's  young  and  innocent  worshippera, 
Of  those  whose  hearts  keep  hoh^  festival 
Through  the  lair  seasons  of  their  beauteous  years ; 
Whose  feet  go  printless  over  wo:  whose  teats 
But  gem  the  looks  of  gladness  where  they  light ; 
Whose  lips  are  wet  with  honey}  while  the  fears. 
Waylaying  mortal  joys,  may  never  fright 
The  soul  Irom  its  repast,  pore,  sensitive,  and  light 

For  when  the  bli^t  of  ugly  Death  had  thrown 
Its  lustre  from  that  seat  dT love,  the  eye. 
Then  earnest  thou,  and  in  thy  chisell'd  stone 
Hew^dst  out  these  an  immoftaMty. 
While  thehr  free  spirits  sought  to  glorify 
The  holiness  of  innocence  with  wings, 
Thou  bad'st  their  fairy  forms  entranced  lie. 
As  if  Ihey  dreamt  of  Heaven  ind  lovely  things 
That  Future  still  to  Youth  in  radiant  beauty  bnngs. 

0  artist!  nit^  thou  couldst  not  bestow 
llie  breath  into  those  lips  that  gendy  part ; 
And  give  the  warm  blood  in  those  veins  to  flow. 
That  seem  to  convene  with  the  throbbing  hearty 
And  bidjhat  perfect  foot  with  ardent  start. 
Climb  the  bright  Helicon  of  Life's  domain ^— 
Pity !  yet  hardly  so ; — ^man  has  no  art 

To  wake  the  youthful  tanelody  again ;  ' 
And  joy  is  oft,  at  best,  the  holiday  of  pain. 

Sweet  forms !  sweet  memories  of  what  have  been ! 
Fair  triumphs  of  a  noble  art !  ye  lie 
Mocking  at  diings  of  flesh,  in  all  your  green. 
And  everlasting  freshness.    Oh!  goneoy 

1  have  known  forms  like  yourv-yet  they  could  die ! 
But  your  sweet  sympathies  shall  perish  not ; 

And  ye,  like  rainbows  promise-bent  on  high. 
Shall  point  the  mourner  from  his  eailhly  spot. 
To  where  immortal  youth  is  joyVi  pecidiar  lot 
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The  antipathy  to  serious  reflection  entertained  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  is  such,  that  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  calamity,  or  the 
anniversary  of  some  period  marked  by  sorrow  iVhich  we  cannot  for- 
get, or  by  jor  which  we  cannot  recall,  is  capable  of  turning  the  mind 
to  sober  and  useful  meditation.  The  giddy  round  of  life  goes  on : 
we  engage  in  new  projects,  indulge  in  new  hopes,  undismayed  by  the 
failure  of  old  ones,  and  are  incessantly  occupied  with  the  effort  to 
banish  the  retrospection  of  the  past,  by  indulging  in  the  visions  of  the 
future. 

As  has  been  observed,  however,  there  are  times  when  these  efforts 
fail ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  recurrence  of  a  birth-day — that  subject  of 
joy  in  childhood,  and  of  seriousness,  if  not  gloom,  in  maturer  age. 
In  the  former  it  is  hurrying  us  on  to  the  wished-for  period,  when  we 
expect  to  act  with  independence,  and  to  enjoy  without  restraint:  in 
the  latter,  it  is  sweeping  us  headlong  to  tlie  close  of  a  life,  embittered 
to  many  by  disappointment,  and  drawing  to  an  end^  for  which  all  feel 
they  are  unprepared. 

Reader,  do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  sermon, 
Bor  am  I  one  whose  mind  is  soured  by  disappointment,  or  racked  by 
remorse.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  attained  the  nil  admirari  sort  of 
tranquillity,  inspired  by  experience,  and  becoming  my  age,  and  have 
learned  to  live  on  the  philosophic  principle,  that  "  All  that  is  truly 
delightful  in  life,  is  what  all,  it  they  please,  may  enjoy."  My  present 
train  of  reflection  was  awakened  bj  finding  among  my  papers  the 
other  day  some  verses  which  I  wrote  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
my  birth -day,  twenty  years  ago,  and  whibh  1  suii>join  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Oh  the  pleasures  of  that  day  in  my  childhood !  I  still  think  with 
delight  on  the  happiness  it  brought  with  it,  the  festivity  it  occasioned, 
and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  On  that  day  I  was  always  allowed  a 
holiday,  and  suffered  to  play  with  m^  brothers  and  sisters,  who  enjoyed 
the  same  exemption.  On  that  evening,  instead  of  being  sent  early  to 
bed,  we  were  all  permitted  to  join  in  the  family  supper;  for  in  those 
days  there  were  no  late  dinners  to  preclude  supper.  I  have  still  before 
my  eyes  the  small  blue  parlour  in  which  my  mother  used  to  explain 
to  me,  in  the  morning,  the  importance  of  the  day,  and  the  added 
duties  which  its  recurrence  entailed  on  me,  while  I  bore  the  lecture 
with  patience  and  complacency,  in  consideration  of  the  joys  by  which 
it  was  to  be  succeeded.  Many  a  time  in  after-life,  when  I  had  entered 
on  the  bustle,  the  hopes,  and* fears  of  the  world,  have  1  retired  on  that 
day,  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  the  cares  of  business,  or  the  regrets 
of  disappointment,  to  these  remembrances  of  infant  happiness.  The 
retrospection  of  our  actions  and  adventures,  which  Pythagoras  recom- 
mended nightly,  I  have  always  entered  on  annually,  and  my  birth -day 
has  been  the  ciay  I  have  fixed  on  for  it  I  am  not  an  unhappy  man, 
but,  alas!  since  the  date  of  the  following  lines,  that  retrospection  has 
seldom  been  such  a  source  of  comfort  to  me^  as  it  misht  have  been 
perpetually  if  I  had  kept  with  firmness  the  resolutions  they  express.*- 
VoL,  m.  No.  16.— 1822.  2  U 
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On  my  Twentieth  Birih-Drnf,  September  17th. 

Why  ntt'st  thou,  Muse;  in  nlence  aghing, 

Unpaid  thy  verse,  thy  pUdnt  unheard. 
While  Nature's  rardure  round  thee  dying 

To  time  refflgnfi  what  stonna  have  spared : 
Come!  let  thy  gsavest  chord  be  strung^. 
Be  that  dread  Power  in  sadness  sung 
That  sweeps  the  old  and  fells  the  young. 

And  all  our  eaie  de6es ; 
E'en  as  thy  numbers  roll  along; 

He  triumphs  while  he  flies.  . 

Age — ^thou  hast  felt  and  moum'd  his  rigour. 

By  slow  degrees  removed  from  life ; 
And  vun  is  manhood's  boasted  vigour 

Sunk  in  disease  or  crush'd  in  strife ; 
Youth— for  the  ^mre  thou  may'st  mourn. 
Thou  through  the  past  few  ills  hast  bom^ 
Yet  tOAy  thy  soul  with  grief  be  torn 

To  think  upon  the  day. 
When  thy  wild  joys  that  mock  return 

ShaU  all  have  pass'd  away. 

For  me,  who  shrink  from  youthful  madness 

To  pause  awhile  in  serious  thought. 
What  sudden  cause  has  tum'd  to  sadness 

A  heart  that  seldom  brieves  for  aught  ? 
Too  young  Ambition's  blight  to  prove. 
In  Learning's  maze  too  liglit  to  rove. 
Too  gay  to  feel  the  pangs  of  Love, 

Nor  reckless  of  its  joys, 
What  sting  all  former  stings  above 

Transforms  my  smiles  to  sighs  ? 

Time !  'tis  thy  fleetness  stamps  my  terror, 
,  And  fixes  thought  on  Passion's  throne  : 
Thou  show'st  how  much  the  past  was  error. 

How  much  the  future  has  t'  atone ; 
Reason  approaches  to  decry 
Follies  that  forced  her  long  to  fly, 
Wrings  from  my  soul  the  secret  sigh 

That  tells  how  dear  they  cost. 
And  flashes  on  my  sorrowing  eye 

The  treasures  I  have  lost 

The  laughing  hours  of  careless  riot^ 

The  (ueams  of  love,  the  flights  of  joy. 
The  bliss  that  dreamt  not  of  mrauiet. 

The  gold  of  life  without  th'  alloy,— 
These---these  are  past— or  should  be  past. 
For  now  the  die  or  life  is  cast. 
And  outraged  Wisdom  comes  at  last 

Her  summons  to  prefer. 
That  future  years  be  snatch'd  from  wast^ 

And  given  to  Sense  and  her. 

And  I  must  raise  me  to  her  level. 
For  Justice  sanctifies  her  claim. 

And  now  four  lustres  paas'd  in  revel 
O'erwhehn  my  serious  soul  with  shame 
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Childhood's  yean  in  psstime  flew; 

And  youth,  which  should  her  toils  pursue^ 

Far  more  of  sport  than  learning  knew. 

In  follies  pass'd  away. 
Leaving  a  debt  to  Science  due 

Which  manhood  must  repay. 

Come  then,  nymph  too  long  neglected, 

Foi-give  thy  "wrongs  and  stretch  thine  aid ; 
All  thy  rij^ts  shall  be  respected, 

Thv  injunctions  all  obeyM ; 
Nor  sliall  gloom  the  change  attend, 
Chieerfulness  is  IVisdom's  friend. 
And  glad  Content  her  charms  shall  lend 

Thy  triumphs  to  display. 
And  thus  my  fruitful  toil  commend, — 

-  Thou  hast  not  lost  a  day." 

Farewell,  ve  dreams  of  wild  delusion—^ 

Farewell,  ye  sweets  of  sluggard  rest-— 
For  ever  must  your  bright  coimision 

Be  banished  from  my  thoughtful  breast : 
Oh !  may  my  efforts  meet  success 
To  banish  or  to  fly  excess; 
Then  grateful  mfemoiT  loqg  shall  bless 

The  start  of  useful  fear, 
Which  cloth'd  in  Reason's  sober  dress  ^ 

My  twentieth  smiling  year. 


ITALIAN  POETS. MICHEL  ANOELO. 

Wb  iateod  devoting  a  few  pafi;e8  of  our  present  and  future  numbers 
to  the  less  known  poets  of  ItaTj,  for  sucn  of  our  readers  Jand  their 
number  is  not  small)  as  are  already  fully  acquainted  with  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  Men  of  the  hiehest  abilities  in  tilie  other 
departments  of  human  art  and  khowledge,  nave  not  disdained  to  pro- 
fess themselves  the  followers  of  one  or  th/e  other  of  these  four  eminent 
writers.  But  though  some  of  the  disciples  of  these  great  names  have 
raised  themselves  nearl v  to  the  level  of  their  masters,  still  the  admira- 
tion exacted  by  the  mooels,  has  left  us  little  to  bestow  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  their  imitators.  The  most  illustrious  orators  and  historians, 
philosophers  and  artists,  who  have  cultivated  po(stry  with  a  success 
which  ought  to  have  obtained  for  them  a  fair  share  of  renown,  are, 
nevertheless,  scarcely  known  as  poets,  except  to  their  biographers  and 
to  very  diligent  inquirers  after  the  rare  and  curious  in  literature.  Per- 
haps, also,  the  splendour  of  their  glory,  in  those  pursuits  to  which  their 
genius  was  more  peculiarly  devoted,  has  eclipsed  the  fainter  brilliancy 
of  their  poetical  tame — 

**  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo." 

This  is»  above  all,  the  case  with  the  two  contemporaries  Machiavelli 
and  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  whom  was  considered  as  the  most  profound 
statesman,  the  other  as  the  most  sublime  artist  of  his  time ;  a  decree 
confirmed  bv  each  successive  generation  in  the  three  centuries  which 
have  since  elapsed.  We  would  say  that  Machiavelli  was  bom  to  pene- 
trate with  quickness,  perceive  with  clearness,  and  describe  with  useful 
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though  distressing  exactness,  the  most  secret  folds  and  windings  of 
human  nature:  and  Michel  Angelo  to  seize  with  precision,  to  idealize 
and  represent  with  a  felicitous  energy,  its  outward  and  visible  forms. 
Each  of  these  illustrious  men  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  and  peculiar, 
but  different  kind  of  intuition,-— one  of  which,  separately,  would  form  a 
poet;  and  both  combined,  would  constitute  the  very  hf^hest  order  of 
poetic  genius.    Nor  was  it  in  their  intellectual  faculties  alone,  that 
these  two  celebrated  men  had  a  poetical  cast  of  character.  Their  moral 
qualities,  their  predominant  passions,  their  daily  and  domestic  habits, 
and  even  their  caprices  and  peculiarities,  were  of  that  stamp  which  com* 
monly  procures  hir  poets  the  kind  commiseration  of  less  ima^native 
persons.    Yet  Machiavelli  is  scarcely  heard  of  except  as  a  politician ; 
but  even  in  that  light  he  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  has  been  harsh- 
ly  and  unjustly  estimated.    That  to  the  strongest  feelings,  he  united 
the  most  generous  qualities,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily, 
when  we  come  to  consider  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man.    With  regard  to 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  verses  are  the  subject  of  our  remarks,  the  uni- 
versality  and  extraordinary  character  of  nis  powers,  may  be  described 
in  the  language  applied  by  his  English  biographer  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.    **  The  powers  of  this  great  man  so  far  surpassed  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  genius,  that  he  cannot  be  judged  of  by  die  common 
data  by  which  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 
He  was  a  phenomenon  that  overstepped  the  bounds  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  ii^ich  limited  the  researches  of  his  predecessors; 
and  whether  he  is  to  be  reo;ardcd  for  his  accomplishments  or  his  vast 
attainments,  whether  as  the  philosopher  or  the  painter  who  madf  a 
new  era  in  the  arts  of  design,  he  equally  surprises  our  judgment  and 
enlarges  our  sphere* of  comprehension."* 

In  adopting  these  formal  expressions,  we  are  very  far  from  hazard- 
ing any  comparison  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  and  pro- 
nouncing in  whose  favour  the  scale  ou<^)it  to  preponderate.  Bom 
in  the  same  epoch  and  city,  they  cultivated  the  same  arts;  and  al- 
though both  arrived  to  an  advanced  age,  they  were  never  opposed 
to  each  other  as  rivals,  except  when  in  their  youth  they  painted,  as 
competitors,  the  victory  of  the  Florentines,  their  fellow  citizens,  over 
the  risans.  Neither  of  them  painted  more  than  cartoons  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  even  these  cartoons,  which  were  highly  praised  by  all  who 
Deheld  them,  are  for  ever  lost  to  posterity.  Finally,  they  resided  and 
exerted  their  talents  in  different  countries,  with  an.  equal  reputation, 
but  a  different  fortune;  Leonardo  having  been  least  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  the  princes  who  employed  him,  and  least  a  mark  for  the 
vengeance  and  annoyance  of  inferior  artists.  He  left  behind  him  very 
few  works,  and  in  tliese  he  employed  his  vast  powers  to  assemble  all 
the  excellences  of  art,  and  occupied  a  ^reat  part  of  his  life  in  clear- 
ing them  from  the  slightest  shade  of  imperfection.  Michel  Angelo 
laboured  much  and  in  every  manner,  not  only  without  striving  to 
avoid,  but  even  in  courting  defects,  that  he  might  not  lose  those  daring 
beauties,  which,  when  an^  excess  of  art  is  used  to  avoid  every  thing 
like  a  fault,  seem  to  part  with  much  of  their  originality  and  inspiration. 
Leonardo  carried  the  art  of  design  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no 
one  even  hoped  to  approach.    Michel  Angelo  raised  it  to  such  a  hei^t 

*  Duppa,  Life  of  Michel  Angelo,  page  66. 
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of  sublimityy  that  many  were  induced  to  attempt  it,  but  evBry  one  of 
his  imitators  showed  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  powers* 
Leonardo,  in  applying  to  mechanics  the  mathematical  sciences,  pene* 
trated  into  the  most  abstruse  theories;  while  Michel  Angelo,  equally 
successful  in  the  practical  part,  never  suspected  the  necessity  of  scien- 
tific demonstration.  In  literature,  the  great  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  on  painting  certainly  surpasses  the  tracts  of  Michel  Angelo  on 
the  line  arts,  excellent  as  they  are;  but  it  occupied  all  his  meditations, 
while  Michel  Angelo's  essays  were  little  else  than  a  relaxation  and  a 
pastime.  We  do  not  know  that  Leonardo  ever  attempted  poetry ;  and 
with  regard  to  that  of  Michel  Angelo  it  has  been  talked  .of  more  than 
it  haa  been  read. 

The  Italians,  though  constantly  repeating,  as  a  popular  tradition, 
that  Michel  Angelo  was  a  distinguished  poet,  seem  to  have  never  en- 
tered into  the  real  character  of  his  verses.  In  their  innumerable 
metrical  collections,  of  every  kind  and  a^e,  and  from  authors  ^ood, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  we  never  hit  upon  a  single  extract  from  Michel 
Angelo.  Even  Tiraboschi,  the  voluminous  historian  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, in  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  enliven  his  frozen  style»  and  his 
painful  toil  to  elevate,  if  not  his  eloquence,  at  leasthis  rhetoric,  to  the 
level  of  the  merits  of  his  eminent  countryman^  passes  very  carelessly 
over  his  verses,  and  merely  observes  "  that  Nature  had  also  Endowed 
him  with  a  happy  turn  for  poetry."  Even  during  his  life  the  literary 
applauses  which' he  obtained  from  the  illustrious  scholars  of  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  are  at  the  same  time  both  exaggerated  and  rare,  and  seem 
to  have  been  lavished  sometimes  by  friendship,  and  sometimes  as  that 
**  flattering  unction"  which  contemporaries  so  often  force  upon  each 
other. 

When  an  elaborate  dissertation  of  an  alarming  length  was  read  in 
the  Academy  of  Florence,  as  a  sort  of  refined  commentary  and  over- 
strained panegyric  on  one  of  his  sonnets,  Michel  Angelo  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  applause,  hinting  at  the  same  time,  to  his  friends, 
that  their  excessive  adulation  would  end  in  making  him  ridiculous. 
"  The  sonnet,"  he  says,  "  is  certainly  mine,  but  the  commentary  is, 
indeed,  a  Qod-send ;  and  the  learned  critic  has  a  just  claim  upon  me 
for  another  sonnet  at  least,  in  gratitude  for  his  eulogies ;  but,  as  he 
has  placed  me  so  very  high,  I  tremble  lest  in  attempting  another  poetic 
flight  I  shall  fall  too  low,  and,  therefore,  to  retain  unimpaired  the  re- 
nown he  has  awarded  to  me,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  it, 
without  hazarding  a  rhyme," 

Peter  Aretine,  that  famous  dealer  in  scurrility,  slander,  and  flattery, 
in  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  his  class  of  writers,  who  exaggerate 
blame  into  calumny  the  most  incredible,  and  praise  into  hyperbole  the 
most  ridiculous,  anxious  to  have  his  bust  from  the  hand  of  such  an  ar- 
tist, wrote  to  him  in  his  inflated  style,  <<  that  whatever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  Michel  Angelo  ought  to  be  preserved  in  an  emerald  urn^-con- 
servato  in  un  uma  di  smeraldo  .*"  yet  not  a  sinzle  bookseller  would  take 
upon  himself  the  care  and  risk  of  publishing  Michel  Angelo's  verses ; 
and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  sixty  years  after  his  death  that  they  were 
edited  for  the  first  time  (1623),  from  the  autograph  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican,  by  his  grand  nephew,  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
senator  of  Florence,  himselfan  original  poet,  unique  in  his  kind,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.  Of  that  book*  although 
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pronounced  by  the  Academjr  of  Delia  Crusca  one  of  the  classical  text- 
books of  the  language,  no  critic  of  anj  note  has  spoken  in  terms  either 
of  praise  or  censure ;  nor  was  it  republished  until  a  century  afterwards 
(1726]»  in  the  design  of  completing  the  collection  of  the  works  of  cele- 
brated Florentine's.  If  we  are  to  take  literally  the  expressions  of  one 
of  our  author's  most  intimate  friends,  all  that  was  published  of 
Michel  Anselo  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  quantity  of 
pieces— -tn^niH  sotie^^i^— which  he  had  composed.*  Still  not  even  their 
scanty  number  has  been  able  to  preserve  them  from  forgetfulness; 
nor  was  it  until  after  another  century  (1806),  and,  as  it  were,  in  ful- 
filment of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  deeply  attached  to  his  author, 
that  Mr.  Duppa  once  more  republished  tliem  in  the  appendix  to  his 
life  of  Michel  Angelo.  Recently  Mr.  Biaeioli,  to  whom  we  are  ob- 
liged for  the  best  Italian  grammar  which  has  been  yet  written,  has 
published,  at  Paris  (1821),  the  same  collection,  with  some  additions, 
which  render  it  more  complete,  and  encumbered  with  a  commentary, 
which,  whether  useful  or  not  to  the  reader,  has,  at  least,  enlarged  the 
size  of  the  volume.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  tlie  editions  of  Michel 
Angelo's  poetry. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Duppa,  without  being  profound,  are  judicious 
and  candid — perfectly  calculated  to  prove  that  some  pieces  of  his  au- 
thor, very  far  from  deserving  to  continue  in  that  neglect  to  which  the 
caprice  of  fortune  had  condemned  them,  deserved  to  be  held  forth  as 
models  of  excellence  in  their  kind.  The  justice  of  this  opinion  appears 
most  clearly  from  the  translations  with  which  Mr.  Wordswortn  and 
Mr.  Southey  have  enriched  his  work ;  and  even  still  more  so  from  the 
prose  translations  of  several  extracts,  by  Mr.  Duppa  himself.  The 
following  is  one  of  his  devotional  sonnets,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  render  in  English. 

Sonnet  CXVI. 

Ben^mrian  dole!  le  preghiere  mie, 

Se  virtJH  mi  prestassi  da  pregarte : 

Nel  mio  terreno  infertil  non  ^  parte 

Da  produr  frutto  di  virtii  natie. 
Tu  il  seme  se'  dell'  opre  giuste,  e  pie, 
,  Che  la  germog^lian  dove  ne  fai  parte : 

NesBuin  propno  valor  pud  seguitarte, 

Se  non  gli  mostri  le  tue  beUe  vie. 
Tu  nella  mente  mia  pensieri  infondi, 

Che  producano  in  me  si  vivi  effetti, 

Sirnor,  ch'  io'  segua  i  tuoi  vestigi  saiiti. 
1^  dalla  lingua  mia  chiari,  e  faconm 

Scioeli  della^tua  gloria  ardenti  detti, 

Petcnd  semp're  io  ti  lodi,  esalti,  e  canti. 

To  the  Supreme  Being.  . 

Grateful  and  sweet  would  be  my  prayer, 

If  thou  wouldst  lend  me  grace  to  pray ; 
My  soil  unfertile  will  not  bear 

Virtue's  fair  fruit,  thine  aid  away. 


*  Vam*  Vita  di  Michd  Angelo. 


Mehet  Mgelo.  ^ 

Thou  know*st  the  seed*  how  it  should  lie 

Within  the  mind  to  make  it  spring, 
And  bring  forth  deeds  Of  piety 

And  works  of  worthy  offering. 

If  thou  ahow*8t  not  the  sacred  road. 

None  of  themselves  thy  paths  can  see — 
Fill  all  my  soul  with  thoughts  that  lead 

In  thy  just  steps  to  heaven  and  thee,— 
Give  me  a  fervent  toneue  that  I  may  prai«e, 

And  ling  thy  glory  through  eternal  days. 

Mr.  Biagioli's  commentary  is  so  minute,  so  pedantic,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  effectuaUy  enthusiastic,  as  to  excite  our  fears  that  he  may 
obtain  a  result  preciser^  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  proposed  to 
himself.  His  purpose  is  nothing  less  thfln  to  establish  a  poetical  tri- 
umvirate, consisting  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Michel  Angelo,  to  be 
placed  on  a  triple  throne,  whilst  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  the  other  poets 
of  Italy — nay  of  the  whole  world,  both  ancient  and  modern— are  to  be 
seated  on  the  steps  below,  as  their  pages.  To  judge  of  Michel  Anffelo's 
verses  as  the  productions  of  a  professional  poet,  would  be  manifestly 
unjust — as  it  always  must  be,  wnen  a  measure  of  excellence  is  exacted, 
to  which  the  author  himself  never  thought  of  layioe  claim.  But»  on 
the  other  hand,  whoever  is  over-anxious  to  re^rd  as  extraordinary 
all  that  may  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  disting;uished  man,  pushes  his 
admiration  to  an  extent  of  superstition,  which,  while  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  glory  of  the  author,  greatly  diminishes  our  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  the  critic. 

If  there  ever  existed  a  mortal  fully  confident  in  his  own  faculties,  it 
was  Michel  Angelo;  but,  likewise,  if  there  ever  existed  a  mortal,  who 
knew  the  difficulties  inherent  in  every  art,  and  who  employed  the  me- 
ditation, the  time,  and  the  unremitted  exertions  which  it  requhres  to 
surmount  them,  it  was  Michel  Angelo.  He  was  aware  that  genius 
consists  not  only  in  the  power  of  producing,  but  also  in  the  enersj^  and 
perseverance  which  are  necessary  to  give  to  its  pUMductions  Uie  ex- 
cellence to  which  alone  they  owe  their  durability.  Bold,  enterprising 
and  indefatiffable  as  he  was — Shaving  felt  and  put  to  the  proof  from  his 
earliest  youtn,  his  talent  for  sculpture,  he  reproached  himself  to  the 
last  day 'of  his  life  for  not  haying  devoted  enough  of  study  and  time  to 
the  chisel  and  marble.  We^re  told  that  the  Cardinal  Farnese  one  day 
found  him,  when  an  old  man,  walking  alone  in  the  Colosseum,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  finding  him  solitary  amid  the  ruins ;  to  which  he 
replied,  <'  I  so  to  school  that  I  may  continue  to  learn  something." 
There  is  stilT  remaining  one  of  his  designs— an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  in  a  child's  go-cart,  and  an  hour-glass,  with  the  scroll  over  his 
head  anohorb  imparo— statf  /  feam.*  But  as  to  the  art  of  writing,  he 
with  equal  maspnanimity  confessed  ''that  he  had  never  acquired  it^t-^ 
Never  did  he  foresee  that  the  verses  which  he  composed  as  a  relaxa- 
tion and  outpouring  of  his  feelings,  would  one  day  be  compared  with 
those  to  which  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  consecra tea  their  toil,  their  life, 
and  all  the  rare  faculties  of  their  intellect.  Michel  Angelo  was  evi- 
dently endowed  with  a  disposition  to  poetry ;  and  in  his  youth  his  even- 
ings were  spent  in  reading  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  his'  friends;  and  his 

*  Lette^e  Pittoriphe.  f  Life  of  Michel  Angelo. 
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attempts  to  catch  their  spirit  show  that  he  had  profited  bj  tlie  studj. 
Yet  these  same  attempts  are  sufficient  to  convince  us^  that  had  he  even 
devoted  to  poetry  the  whole  power  of  his  talent,  he  would  nevertheless 
have  remained  inferior  to  his  great  models ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
he  would  have  approached  nearer  Petrarch  than  Dante.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  works  of  Nature;  but  it  is  often  useful,  and 
always  interesting  to  observe  them.  Nature  had  gifted  Michel  Angelo^ 
in  a  supreme  degree,  with  the  imitative  imagination  necessary  to  form  a 
painter,  sculptor,   and   architect; — ^but  she  had  sparingly  accorded 
to  him  the  creative  imaeination  of  a  poet    The  poet  invents,  and  the 
artist  copies:  the  poet  breathes  a  soul  into  all  creation,  and  the  artist 
embellisdes  it;— and  the  fact  that  all  the  chefs-d^osuvres  of  the  fine  arts 
have  been  in  all  ages,  and 'in  all  countries,  preceded  b^  the  ckefs- 
d?(BUvres  of  poetry,  amply  confirms  our  opinion,  that  it  is  the  poets 
who  furnish  conceptions  to  the  artist.  As  Phidias  acknowiedsed  havine 
found  the  original  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  first  book  of  the  liiaci, 
so  Michel  Angelo  professed  to  have  aesigned  his  figures,  arranged  his 
groups,  given  the  attitude  to  their  limbs,  and  the  expression  to  their 
physiognomy,  out  of  the  poem  of  Dante.    He  translated  (if  we  may 
tts^  the  term)  this  poem  in  a  series  of  designs,  forming  a  large  volume, 
which  he  unfortunately  lost  by  a  shipwreck.  His  admiration  for  Dante 
was  accompanied  v^ith  a  sympathy  which  almost  amounted  to  filial 
respect ;  and  he  spoke  of  him  as  though  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  had  passed  with  him  a  portion  of  his  life.    The 
following;  sonnet  is  the  73d  of  Mr.  Duppa's  collection,  and  the  23d  af 
the  edition  of  Biagioli. 

8onnet  IjXXIII.— Dante. 

Quanto  dirne  si  dee  non  si  puo  dire, 

Che  troppo  a^U  orbi  il  suo  splendor  s'accese : 

Biasmar  si  puo  piii  U  popol  che  I'offese, 

Ch'  al  minor  pregio  suo  lingua  salire. 
Questi  discese  a  i  regni  del  failire 

Per  noi  inseg^nare,  e  poscia  a  Dio  n'ascese :  < 

£  r  alte  porte  il  ciel  non  gU  contese, 

Cui  la  patria  le  sue  neg<d  d'  aprire. 
Ingrata  patria,  e  della  sua  fbrtuna 

A  suo  danno  nutricc ;  e  n'  ^  ben  segno 

Gh'a  i  pill  perfetti  abbonda  di  piii  guai. 
E  fra  mille  ragion  vagKa  quest'  una; 

Ch'  egual  non  hebbe  il  suo  esilio  indegno, 

Com'^  huom  maggior  di  lui  qui  non  fu  mai.  t  ' 

How  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  eyes 

Are  all  unequal  to  his  dazzling  rays  P 
Easier  it  is  to  blame  his  enemiesL 

Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  liis  lightest  praise. 
For  us  did  he  explore  the  realms  of  wo : 

And  at  his  coming  did  higfh  Heaven  expand 

Her  lofty  gates,  to  whoiti  his  native  land 
Beftised  to  open  hers.  Yet  shalt  thou  know. 
Ungrateful  city,  in  thine  own  despite, 

That  thou  hast  foster'd  best  thy  Dante's  fame : 
For  virtue,  when  oppressed,  appears  more  bright, 

And  brighter  tiierefore,  shall  his  glory  be. 
Suffering,  of  all  mankind,  most  wrongfully. 

Since  in  the  world  there  lives  no  greater  name. 
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But  the  more  successful  Michel  Angelo  was  in  adopting,  and  even 
improving  on  the  conceptions  of  Dante,  as  an  artist,  the  less  did  he 
•ucceed-~nor»  in  truth,  did  he  attempt  it— in  equalling  him  as  a  poet* 
The  poetrj  of  Dante  consists  chiefly  in  images ;  tliat  oiMichel  Angelo, 
like  Petrarch's,  is  a  compound  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  always 
•xcites  to  meditation,  and  sometimes  touches  the  heart ;  but  neither 
describes,  nor  paints,  nor  works  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  The 
thoughts  of  Michel  Angelo  are  always  just,  often  profound,  and  some- 
times novel;  but  although  he  generally  writes  with  that  precision  of 
words,  and  compression  of  ideas,  which  characterize  a  deep  thinker, 
he  does  not  express  himself,  at  all  times,  with  that  perspicuity  which 
can  only  be  attained  from  the  constant  habitude  of  writing,  nor  with 
that  poetical  diction  which  imparts  warmth  and  brilliancy  even  to  the 
coldest  reasoninj^  The  versification  betrays  the  same  want  of  exer- 
cise in  composition :  there  is  in  it  more  of  ear  than  of  skill.  The  me- 
lody is  rareiy  imperfect  in  any  of  his  lines ;  but  we  scarcely  ever  meet 
with  a  succession  of  verses  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  the 
variety  of  the  numbers  and  position  of  the  accents,  are  so  combined 
as  to  produce  a  sustained  and  eeneral  harmony.  Nevertheless,  several 
of  the  pieces  of  Michel  Angelo  have  the  merit  of  conveying  thoughts 
lon^  and  deeply  meditated,  and  sentiments  really  felt;  which  create 
an  interest  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  otherwise  admirable  verses 
of  many  professed  poets.  The  double  apprehension  of  quitting  this 
world  whilst  it  is  inhabited  by  the  object  of  our  love,  or  of  remaining 
here  after  her  departure,  is  expressecl  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant  ana 
impassioned,  in  tne  following  stanza. 

Occhi  miei,  siate  certi 
Che  '1  tempo  paan,  e  V  ora  s'awicina 
Ch'  agli  sguaidi  ed  al  pianto  il  passo  aem. 
Pietik  dolce  di  vcn  vi  tenga  aperti, 

Mentre  la  mia  divina 
Donna  m  degna  d'abitare  in  temu 

Ma  se  'Iciel  ai  diaserra 
Per  le  bellezze  accoire  uniche  e  aole 

Del  mio  terreno  sole, 
S'ei  toma  in  ciel  fra  V  alme  dire  e  Uete, 
AUor  ben,  d,  che  chiuder  vi  potete.  - 

O  yes,  for  certain.  Time  fleets  swift  away. 

And  ye  the  hour  are  daily  fast  approachmff,     •  - 

Which,  while  it  makes  you  tearless,  shall  fdrbid 

Your  admttation  of  celestial  beauty — 

Be  careful  of  your  vision — be  open 

While  on  the  earth,  a  bright  inhabitant. 

Lingers  the  form  divine  <»  her  I  love : 

But  at  the  moment  when  she  mounts  to  Heaven, 

There  to  rejoin  the  pure  and  blessed  souls, 

And  decorate  its  region  with  her  beauties — 

Then,  nor  till  then,  close  ye  mine  eyes  for  ever ! 

To  fall  into  affectation  and  coldness  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  all 
imitation.  Michel  Angelo  is  neither  affected  nor  cold)  except  when  he 
superstitiously  follows  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  ot  Petrarch. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  same  right  to  be  an  innovator  in  literature 
as  he  had  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  his  age'  every  writer^  in  proportion 
Vol.  m.  No.  16.— 1832.  3  X 
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ag  ke  deviated  from  tbe  exampJkrof  Petrarcfa,  was  stigmatised  as  bar- 
barous. The  manners  of  the.  time  also  contributed  to  this  imitatioii^* 
for  althouehy  in  every  age,  men  feel  love  in  the  same  manner,  it  most 
be  made  differently ;  and  in  those  times  it  was  necessary  to  profeas 
Platonism.  But  the  Piatonism  which  is  derived  from  the  conc^tion 
of  ideal  beauty^  was  always  real  in  Michel  Angela*  Thus  he  declares, 
<*  that  the  admiration  and  love  of  beauty  which  made  him  a  sculptor 
and  a  painter,  led  him  likewise  to  aim  at  being  a  poet  :"— 

Bfa  noa  potea  se  non  somnui  beQezza 
Accender  me,  che  da  lei  sola  tolgo 
A  fiur  mie  opre  eteme  lo  splendore— 

Per  lido  eMmpio  ftUa  mia  vocaxione, 

Nascendo,  oai  fa  data  la  bellecza 

Che  di  due  arti  m*  i  lucenia  e  specchio. 

Fone  ad  aiDendue  noi  dar  hmpk  vita 
P0880,  o  vuoi  fie'  colori,  o  vuoi  ne'  bur, 
Baaaemhrando  di  noi  Tafietto  e  1  volto » 
Sicch^  mill'  anni  dopo  la  putita 
Quanto  tu  bella  fosti  ed  10  t'  amassi 
Si  veg^a,  e  come  a  amard  io  non  fiii  stolto. 

^  We  both,  perchance,  may  |nin  immottal  life 

Tiom  theae  my  lidKNin  on  the  sculptured  marble. 
Or  by  my  pencil's  art  Our  countenances. 
Nay,  the  expression  of  our  breathing  souls. 
Mortals  unborn,  while  we  inhabit  Heaven, 
Ages  to  come  may  view,  and  find  how  fiur, 
How  beautifiil  thou  wert,  and  wise  I  was 
To  give  to  thee  my  love ! 

Almost  all  his  verses  are  love-verses,  and  thej  do  not  seem  toliave 
been  inspired  by  the  same  person ;  which  is  not  very  surprising  >— 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  onen  in  the  same  pie<te,  he  sometimes  U- 
ments  and  sometimes  rejoices  that  the  pains  and  visions  of  love  hanat 
him  even  in  his  old  age.    . 

Io  son  colui  che  ne'  ptimi  anai  tuoi 
Gli  occhi  tuoi  infermi  volsi  alia  beltade, 
Che  dalla  terra  al  del  vivo  conduce. 

Now  I  am  old.  Love  tells  me  in  m  youth 
He  made  me  fondly  contemplate  that  beauty. 
Which  has  a  power  to  elevate  the  soul 
Even  in  life  to  Heaven. 

The  largest  and  most  animated  portion  of  his  verses  was  inspired 
by  Yittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescanu  This  lady,  iUttstriost 
for  her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  her  poetry,  numbered  as  many  forlora 
lovers  as  there  were  men  of  letters  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  and  in  the 
rest  of  Italy.  She  was  celebrated  as  the  heroine  of  conjusal  lote, 
for  though  left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  no  temptations  could  induce 
her  to  wed  again — and  to  the  last  %he  continued  to  address  verses  to 
her  husband's  shade.  The  preference  which  Michel  Angelo  obtained 
in  her  regard  was  apparently  due  as  much  to  his  genius  as  toliis  adi- 
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vanced  age.  The  character  of  his  We  for  her  is  visible  from  his  fre- 
quent conrersation  as  related  bj  one  of  his  pupils,  afterwards  his  bio- 
grapher. He  never  ceased  to  recall  the  memorr  of  Yittoria  Colonna, 
and  to  expatiate  on  all  the  perfections  of  her  mind  and  shape.  Often 
he  exclaimed,  that,  while  she  was  expiring,  he  stood  motionless  and 
aorrowfbl  at  her  bedside;  and,  to  the  last,  lamented  that  he  had  not 
impressed  one  kiss  on  those  lips  through  which  so  pure  a  spirit  passed 
to  heaven.  F. 
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PraBAPS  there  n  no  community,  individaall v  or  collectivelj,  which 
is  more  tenacious  of  its  honour  than  that  of  gnosts.  Little  is  said  of 
them  now;  but  the  race  still  exists,  if  it  ever  did,  and  without  the  de- 
generacy common  to  most  classes  of  bein^,  labouring  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  increasing  unpo]iularit7  and  inevitable  decay.  'Tis  true, 
that  even  fashion  noir  conspires  (gainst  them :  the  spectre  who,  in 
*'  My  Master's  Secrets,"  sports  ''  a  suit  of  nankins,  and  a  straw-bat  ^ 
with  green  ribands,"  must  have  felt  the  eravitv  of  his  calling  sadly 
Mitraged.  Indeed^  till  something  can  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of 
costume*  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  keep  so  much  at  home*  Why  can- 
not they  have  a  *«  Repository  of  Arts"  embellished  for  their  instruc- 
tioai  A  work  so  ^pvrituel  would  overcome  their  aversion  to  society, 
and  render  such  traits  as  the  following  mere  every-day  occurrences. 

To  this  hour  is  living  a  lady  who  long  boasted  of  inviting^  and 
veceiviw  them  by  day  and  nieht,  with  no  purpose  but  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, l^e  Highland  Seers,  wno  fancied  they  inherited  the  fate  of  such 
converse,  ana  the  astrologers  who  wilfully  sought  the  power,  were 
weak  enough  to  gjrow  haggard  and  emaciated  in  the  semce ;  not  so 
the  lady  in  question.  I  allow  that  her  tSte-i-Utei  were  the  least  fre- 
<|uent  of  her  interviews,  with  her  awn  set.  Neither  they  nor  herself 
liked  performing  to  empty  benches;  the  more  numerous  the  circle  to 
which  she  intrwiuced  them,  the  better.  Her  friends  might,  indeed, 
have  remained  unconscious  of  the  honour  done  them,  (by  visiters  who 
came  so  /or,  and  put  themselves  uo  out  of  their  way,)  but  for  the 
would-be  significance  of  eyes  fixed  on  conffenial  vacancy,  with  which 
their  hostess  announced  the  frequent  and  familiar  droppers-in;  some 
one  or  other  of  whom  would  be  for  ever  *' coming  in  and  ^ing  out, 
like  a  pet  lainb."  What  a  pity  that  she  jould  not  give  her  fnencb  any 
farther  advantage  from  this  unearthly  acquaintance,  as  they  would,  if 
visible,  have  proved  a  perpetual  supply  of  all  eclipsing  embellishments 
for  her  parties ! 

If  *<  Lions"  from  the  extremity  of  this  world  be  so  enviable,  she 
might  defy  competition,  who  had  interest  enoush  to  summon  a  dis- 
play of  eccentricities  from  the  oM«r— we  won't  decide  which. 

This  hecatising  converse  lasted  some  years,  lending  its  professor  a 
mystic  influence  over  the  minds  of  fools  (pardon  the  paradox),  of  ser- 
vants, and  of  children. 

At  last  she  found  one  acquaintance  who  so  caricatured  the  peculiar 
Mquette  of  the  first  reception  she  was  called  on  to  witness,  and  cast 
such  reflections  (not  personal  I  own)  on  the  whole  fraternity,  that  there 
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was  from  dutt  moment  an  obvious  coolness  between  the  lad  j  and  her 
fi;uests ;  their  enlivening  society  being  far  less  frec|uently  afforded  her ; 
for  she  still  hinted  the  continuance  of  their  occasional  visits  in  private. 
Bolder  grown,  the  sceptic,  knowing  how  many  will  boast  high  con- 
nexions they  never  possessed,  now  began  to  imply  doubts  of  so  friendly 
a  footing  ever  having  existed  at  all,  and,  lamentable  to  add  for  tbe 
credit  of  ghostly  courage,  though  doubtless  within  hearing,  they  might 
have  risen  to  confront  their  asperser,  they  not  only  omitted  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  instant,  but  never  came  asain !  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  their  motive  became  evident;  for,  one  momine,  their  former 
friend  found  on  her  dressing-table  a  note,  which  haonot  been  seen 
there  when  she  retired  at  nipit ;  it  was  written  on  fancy  paper,  vrith 
a  crow's  quill,  or  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  with  a  raven's,    lis 

Eerfume  was  exotic,  but  not  suspiciously  so,  and  on  the  whole,  it  may 
e  regarded  as  the  latest  criterion  of  the  state  of  letters  in  the  sphere 
from  which  it  came ;  it  ran  thus: 

"Madam! 

«*  Knowing  that  you  have  permitted  us  to  be  abused  as  JVo  lo- 
ries, low  company  f  and  upstarts^  we  must  inform  you  of  a  rule  amongst 
us,  the  enforcement  of  which  in  the  present  case  we  owe  to  ancient 
usa^  and  our  own  dignity  |  namely,  never  to  enter  a  house,  where  one 
individual  has  the  temerity  to  treat  us  with  irreverence  or  mistrust" 
Signed, 

"  Certain  Appearances,  and  Sounds  of 
uncertain  extraction." 

This  conduct  at  least  was  spirited.  After  this,  neither  friend  nor 
foe  saw  more  of  these  inestimaole  visiters:  and  if  really  existing  in- 
truders would  as  quickly  take  a  hint,  and  act  with  as  much  pride  and 
delicacy,  it  would  do  even  more  good  than  thus  freeing  a  weak  httd 
from  the  fati^e  of  inventing,  or  its  tongue  from  that  of  uttering,  such 
useless  and  inexcusable  falsehoods.  P.  W. 
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Ah  !  chide  me  not,  that  o'er  my  cheek 

No  tears  of  silent  soirow  steal, 
Nor  deem  the  ardent  passion  weak, 

Uy  bosom  lo%  has  learnt  to  feel ; 
No  words  mv  secret  flame  reveal. 

No  sighs  the  tale  of  love  impart. 
Yet  looks  of  outward  peace  conceal 

The  sadness  of  a  bunting  hesrt 

Yet  do  not  blame  me,  if  awhile 

I  wear  the  semblance  of  repose. 
And  woo  a  fleeting  summer  smile. 

To  ^Id  the  darkness  (^  my  woes  : 
Ok !  'tis  the  lingering  ray  that  throws 

0*er  the  dim  vale  a  blaze  of  light. 
And  bright  in  parting  splendour  glowa 

TkeiMnldofachceriMsmght.  n.  a. 


(    M9    ) 
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HO  I.— LOTB. 

"  I  hftve  done  penance  for  contemning  love; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  and  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  ana  daily  heart-sore  mghs; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
•    Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heart's  sorrow.*' 

Old  Play. 

I  HATK  been  all  mj  dajrg  hoTering  on  the  Yery  vergje  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Love,  without  having  ever  once  penetrated  fairly  into  it.  My  whole 
''May  of  life"  has  been  lost  in  wandering  alone  among  the  Mps  which 
overlook  that  beautiful  resion,  and  form  the  barrier  between  it  and  the 
dull,  flat,  wintry  plains  wnich  lie  on  thitt  side.  I  have  reached  their 
bluest  accessible  points,  and  have  dwelt  there  for  years  and  years ; 
with  rocks  and  ice-crags  standing  silently  all  about  me,  with  clouds 
rolling  beneath  my  feet,  and  the  perpetual  murmur  of  mountain  tor- 
rents in  my  ears.  I  have  dwelt  there  as  if  spell-bound,— -not  content 
to  remain,  and  yet  disdaining  to  descend  into  the  Italv  that  lay  smil- 
ing and  basking  in  the  sunshine  below  me.  Fool  that  I  was !  I  prided 
myself  on  this ;  forgetting  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  that  if  I  could 
have  gone  away  from  it  in  a  balloon,  till  "  Epping  forest  appeared  no 
bigger  than  a  gooseberry  bush,"  I  should  still  have  been  beneath  the 
feet  of  nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants.  It  seldom  happens  that  what 
we  pride  ourselves  upon  does  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  become  %our 
torment  and  our  shame.  Thus  it  is  with  me ;  I  have  dwelt  among  the 
rocks  and  ice-crags  of  the  world,  till  I  have  become  as  hard  and  cold 
and  senseless  as  they. 

That  my  sojourn  in  that  dreary  country  may  not  be  without  its  use, 
at  least  to  others,  I  intend  to  disclose  a  few  of  the  observations  and 
discoveries  I  have  made  there ;  leaving  the  application  of  them  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  But  if,  in  doing  this,  I  should  see  occasion  to 
adont  a  style  not  consonant  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  general 
reaoer,  I  bespeak  either  his  forbearance  or  his  neglect;  but  I  protest 
against  his  censure.  He  may  pass  over  what  I  write,  as  something  in 
which  he  feels  no  interest ;  but  ne  will  have  no  right  to  complain  eiuier 
of  the  matter  or  the  manner,  provided  die  one  be  true  to  nature,  and 
the  other  intelligible.  We  may  very  fairly  refuse  to  attend  to  a  man 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  himself,  on  the  ground  that  his  talk  is  either 
uninstructive  or  uninteresting  to  us ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  not  being 
able  to  talk  of  himself,  without  being  at  the  time  an  egotist,  is  more 
than  idle.  Besides,  to  accuse  a  man  of  egotism,  who  is  nameless  and 
unknown,  and  who  is  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so,  will  be  neither  phi- 
losophical nor  good-natured ;  and  it  will  savour  not  a  little  of  egotism 
in  the  accuser. 

**  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  love!*    On  this  belief 

*  **  Oh  love,  no  habitant  of  eaith  thou  art ! 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee : 
A  futh  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart. 
But  never  eye  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  sec 
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>  rather»  on  this  unbelie^I  Iwive  thouriit»  and  argued»  and  act^d  $ 
till,  for  me,  the  lie  has  become  a  imth.  The  whole  of  my  youth  haa 
been  passed  in  fondling  the  wayward  child  in  my  arms — id  gazing 
on  his  form,  inhaling  his  breatn,  drinking  in  tbe  light  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  beauty  of  liis  aspect ;  and  all  the  time  I  have  been  scoffing 
at  his  power,  and  even  denying  his  existence.  My  panishment  is  at 
once  tne  most  appropriate  and  complete  that  couM  have  been  de- 
vised :  it  is  this,  tnat,  for  me,  he  has  no  power— -for  me  he  has  ceased 
to  exist 

The  mistake  I  made  was,  that  I  began  to  be  wise  too  early.  **  Will 
Cupid  our  mothers  obey?*'— I  set  out  with  the  determination  to  be  a 
prudent  and  reasonable  lover:  for  Reason  and  Prudence  were  ever  tbe 
gods  (I  will  not  call  them  the  goddesses)  of  mj  eardily  idolatry;  and 
Siey  are  so  still,  in  the  face  of  my  bitter  experience,  and  in  desmte  of 
my  better  judgment.  In  order  to  make  my  love  more  available  tor  the 
common  purposes  of  life— more  maUeabls—J  have  always  contrived  to 
mix  up  with  it  an  alloy  of  worldly  wisdom.  By  so  doing,  I  thought  to 
have  produced  a  mixture  that  should  be  to  the  pore  love  of  poetry  and 
romance,  exactly  whai  Hall-faiarked  gold  is  to  the  pure  metal,— -more 
capable  of  being  worked  up  into  articles  of  utility  or  ornament,  and 
susceptible  of  a  nicher  polish.  But,  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  lliis,  I* 
foreot  that  I  should,  at  best,  have  been  possessed  of  a  substance  easy 
to  be  imitated,  and  liable  to  tarnish  and  change  its  colour.  I  now  find, 
that  by  subjecting  i^  to  this  process,  I  have  necessarily  destroyed 
its  essential  character,  and  made  it  neither  love  nor  wiscfom,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  something  not  partakine  of  the  qualities  of  eitiier. 
The  ingredients  have  been  slowly  and  silently  undergoing  a  ehenUeal 
chaim;  till  at  length  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  one  nas  passed  off  in 
the  mm  of  an  invuible  vapour; — the  cohesion  of  the  other  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  residuum  is  a  shapeless,  colourless,  tasteless  esfwt 
mortuum. 

I  have  made  this,  to  me,  fatal  discovery  too  late  to  repair,  bat  not 
to  repent  of  it;  and  there  is  still  left  me  the  forlorn  hope  of  throwing 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  Coktessional,  and  humbly  and  sincerely 
avowing  that,  unlike  '*  the  best  of  cut-throats,"  I  have  loved  "too  wise- 
ly, but  not  well."  But  let  me  leave  reflections-^which  disturb  my  re- 
maining peace  in  the  exact  proportion  that  they  are  apt  and  true,  and 
precisely  bee&use  they  are  so  ^— and  turn  to  the  remembrance  of  ftcts 
and  feelings— -which  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  that  which  is 
gone  ^— in  most  cases  the  next  best  thing  to  the  reality. 

We  are  apt  to  say  of  any  important  event  in  our  lives,  **  I  shall  never 
forget  when  such  a  thing  happened."  How  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  past  gives  the  whole  form  and  substance  to  our  being?  For 
me  the  Past  is  every  thing;  the  Present  is  nodiing.  And,  as  to  the 
Future,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  less  than  nothing.    I  throw  myself  into  the 

Thy  unimagined  fbnn  as  it  should  be. 
The  mind  l^th  made  thee,  as  it  peoples  heaven 
Ever  with  its  own  'desiring  fiuitasy ; 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  substance  given. 
As  haunts  the  unquenched  soul,  parch'd,  wearied,  wrun^and  riven." 

C%.  Harold,  t.  4. 
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|W8t»  u  bio  a  sinctuar j»  fwrgettiiig  aU  tkat  is,  and  disregarding  all 
that  is  to  come ! 

^  *  And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  relation  of  tliis  my  first  adventure 
in  the  enchanted  region  of  Love.  It  is  a  vnlsar  error,  to  suppose  that 
we  necessarily  take  del^ht  in  recallins;  to  Uie  memory  events  which 
gave  ns  delight  as  they  were  passing*  bat  which  are  actually  passed* 
and  can  never  be  renewed.  The  certainty  that  they  art  passed,  and 
cannot  return,  more  than  neutralizes  the  pleasure  the  remembrance  of 
them  might  otherwise  bring  to  us:  it  changi^s  the  phantom  of  joy  into 
a  mockery  of  it  This  was  well  known  to  one  who  looked  more  oeeply 
into  the  dunseons  of  die  human  heart  than  any  other  modern  has  done : 
and  it  has  oeen  tacitly  acknowIedfi;ed  by  a  livinf^  writer  somewhat 
similar  in  habits  of  feeling,  and  whose  authority  is  of  great  weight 
in  such  matters. 

«  -—  Nesaun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricorduil  del  tempo  felke  ^ 

NeB»  nufleruu"— iH/er.  c.  5.  QiMfeif  in  Cfmdr. 

What  greater  pain 

Than  thinking  upon  happineas  g;ime  hj 
In  the  midst  of  grief  P 

Such  are  the  words  the  mighty  poet  of  the  Inferno  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  gentle  Francesca,  when  she  is  called  upon  to  relate  the 
story  of  her  love — to  tell  the  brief  tale  of  her  past  happiness,  while  she 
is  pining  and  withering  away  in  penal  fires.  Mark,  too,  the  effect  even 
on  the  poet  himself,  mere  spectator  as  he  is,  and  **  one,  albeit,  unused 
to  the  melting  mood :" — 

**  Mentie  che  V  uno  spirto  qoesto, 
L'  altro  piangeva  si,  che  di  pietade 
I'  Ycnni  men  coa2,  com'  io  morisse : 
E  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade/' 

While  one  of  these  sad  mints  thus  disooursed. 
The  other  went  so,  that  from  veiy  pi^, 
A  death-like  nintness  seized  me,  and  I  fell 
Proneto  the  earth,  as  a  dead  body  fidk. 

A  less  deep  insight  into  the  secret  places  of  the  human  heart,  would 
have  induced  the  poet  to  invest  H^t  lips  of  his  lovers  with  a  momentary 
smile,  at  the  imaginary  renewal  of  their  loves.  ' 

It  is  true  that,  oy  means  of  a  healthful,  active,  and  well -disciplined 
imagination,  we  may  in  some  measure  re-create,  and  enjoy  over  again 
past  pleasures,  provided  the  heart  that  is  to  be  thus  acted  on  by  the 
inannatuvi  be  not  thoroughly  worn  and  withered ;  because,  what  once 
has  Men,  can  never  entireijr  cease  to  be.  But,  if  the  heart  he  utt<^rly 
blighted,  then,  like  the  spirits  of  the  damned,  it  is  susceptible  of  pain 
akne;  and  the  ima^nation  becomes  a  curse,  greater  or  less,  in  pro- 
portimi  to  its  activity  and  its  power.  If  it  can  place  before  its  victim 
a  picture  more  or  less  vivid  cnf  past  bliss,  it  is  only  to  call  to  his  re- 
cMlection  what  Acs  been  his  i—- if  it  caii  ''  show  his  eyes,"  it  is  only 
to  "grieve  his  heart" 

But  to  my  task.  I  stand  shiverinf;  on  the  edge  of  my  story,  when  I 
should  plunge  leariessl]^  in,  and  let  its  stream  ^ar  me  onward,  *'  as  a 
steed  that  £nows  its  rider."    The  penitent,  who  willingly  presents 
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himself  at  the  CQinrs8SioNAL,.mo8t  not  deliberate,  or  he  ia  lostw— Bat 
in  order  that  these  Confessions  maj  not  be  so  man^  tales  **  signifying 
nothing/'— that  they  may  not  be  without  a  moral— it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  niat  they  are  paasu^s  in  the  life  of  one  who,  though  lave  has 
been  the  breath  and  food  ofhis  intellectnal  existence,  has  all  along  fallen 
into  the  fatal  error  of  loving,  as  he  said  in  the  outset,  **  too  wisely, 
but  not  well,"— of  one  who  sought  to  control  ihat,  the  essence  of  which 
is  to  be  incontrollable ;  to  command  that  which  was  made  to  command ; 
to  bind  Uiat  which  is  nothing  if  not  free;  to  capitulate  with  that  which 
taiU  be  obeyed :  in  short,  of  one  who  has  treated  love  like  a  child, 
because  he  looks  like  one;  forgetting,  or  neglecting  to  discorer  till  it 
was  too  late,  that  he  is— a  god ! 

Prudence  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  all  affairs— except  those  of  love; 
and  there  it  is  a  cardinal  vice — the  worst  of  all,  because  it  bears  the 
outward  aspect  of  a  virtue.  Four  several  times  have  I  essayed  to 
enter  the  Paradise  of  Love,  linked  arm-in-arm  with  this  same  worldly- 
minded  Prudence,  disguised  under  different  habits;  and  each  time  the 
seraph  who  guards  the  entrance  has  laushed  to  scorn  my  companion, 
and  turned  n*om  me  silently,  and  with  a  Took  of  pity,  mixed  each  time 
with  an  increased  degree  ot  contempt.  A  fifth  time-r-after  wandering 
alone  about  the  confines,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  till  my  feet 
were  as  weary  as  the  pilgrim's  who  has  just  reached  the  shrine  of  his 
saint ;  but,  unlike  him,  with  my  hopes  deferred  instead  of  accom- 
plished ; — at  last  I  saw  a  gate  suddenly  open  of  itself  to  receive  me, 
and  heard  the  voices  of  a  host  of  unseen  seraphs  inviting  me  to  enter. 
But  again  1  paused — again  I  pondered,  debated,  deliberated,  and— was 
lost !  for,  before  I  could  determine,  the  gate  had  closed,  as  it  had 
opened,  suddenly,  and  of  itself ;  the  voices  changed  their  sinsinj^into 
snouts  of  laughter;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  alone,  anfTwithout 
hope,  and  that  I  deserved  to  be  so.  Before  I  turned  away,  to  quit  the 
spot  for  ever,  I  saw,  in  a  niche  beside  the  portal  which  had  just  closed 
itself  upon  me,  a  sculptured  imase  of  the  god.  It  seemed  instinct 
with  life  and  motion,  and  did  not  frown  at  me,  as  I  gazed  upon  it  I 
approached  the  beautiful  figure — ^took  it  in  my  arms— clasped  it  to  my 
breast,  and,  perchance,  shed  tears  over  it;  but,  as  I  did  so,  my  touch 
seemed  to  change  it  into  ice,  and  it  struck  a  mortal  coldness  to  my 
heart,  which  has  never  left  it  since !  . 

A^in  I  am  wandering  from  mj  task.  I  must  turn  to  it  abruptly, 
and  at  once,  or  I  shall  go  **  about  it  and  about  it"  for  ever,  and  to  no 
purpose.  Love  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  When  I  had  left  school 
"  for  good,''  as  the  phrase  is,  (and  it  is  a  phrase  most  **  eerman  to  the 
matter"  in  this  case,  at  least  as  it  respects  me,)  I  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  time  there  lived,  in  a  court  near  my  father's  house,  a 
female  fortune-teller. — The  reader  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am 
about  to  relate  my  having  gone  thither  to  consult  her  on  my  ntture  des- 
tiny. Young  as  I  was.  Reason  (twin  sister  to  Prudence,  and  sworn 
foe  to  Love,)  was  already  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry.  I  had  exactly  as 
much  contempt  for  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  her  principles,  as 
I  ought  to  have  had  respect  for  it  on  that  very  account,  if  I  would  fain 
have  made  myself  a  worthy  and  acceptable  servant  in  the  court  of  the 
babv  monarch.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  in  which  reason 
is  tne  worst  of  folly ;  but  in  the  affairs  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
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treat,  reason  ia  worse  than  follj^t  U  crimen — ^This  fortune-teller,  who 
lived  in  a  court  near  m  j  father'^  house — (I  love  to  speak  of  the  place, 
as  1  do  to  pass  through  it,  to  this  day,  though  I  have  never  anj  busi- 
ness there)-— this  fortune-teller  had  a  beautuul  daughter  ^—statelv  as 
an  Indian  palm-tree — graceful  as  the  branches  of  a  wind-swept  willow 
—with  an  oval  Greek  face— eyes  like  the  morning  oh!  I  have 
often  thought  since,  if  I  had  but  devoted  a  tithe  of  the  time  to  the  mo- 
ther that  1  did  to  the  daughter,  I  might  have  been  happy !  she  would 
have  gifted  me  with  faith,  perhaps ;  and  faith  is  as  neediul  in  love  as 
it  is  in  animal  magnetism ;  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  or  suffered  in 
either  without  it.  Perhaps,  too,  she  would  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
stars  had  destined  me  fok*  her  daughter;  which,  in  truth,  I  now  begin 
to  think  they  did, — for  I  have  never  since  penetrated  so  near  to  the 
real  El  Dorado.  I  might  then  be  said  to  innabit  that  narrow;  slip  of 
"  debateable  ground''  which  surrounds  the  dominions  of  love  on  every 
aide,  and  separates  it  from  the  Great  Desert  which  forms  the  remain- 
der of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  fortune-teller's  daughter  was  several  years  older  than  I  was. 
He  who  is  really  capable  of  feeling  the  passion  of  love,  is  sure  to 
be^in  bjr  loving  a  woman  older  than  himself.  Incipient  lovers  may 
write  this  down  in  their  common-place  book  as  an  axiom.  AH  my 
readers,  except  these  latter,  (and  1  can  reckon  on  but  few  of  ihew) 
would  grow  impatient  if  I  were  to  detail  the  various  stratagems  I  put 
in  practice,  to  attract  the  attention  and  gain  the  acquaintance  of  the 
beautiful  Nancy  L  >  Suffice  it  that  I  waited  and  waited,  and 
watched  and  watched,  night  after  night,  and  week  after  week,  of  one 
of  those  long  dreary  winters  that  we  used  to  have  then,  only  to  get  a 
sight  of  her  at  the  window,  which  looked  up  an  angle  the  court  made 
just  at  the  point  where  her  mother's  house  was  situated— or  to  pro- 
nounce her  name— ^'  Nancy !"  as  she  flitted  by  me  on  some  errand. 
She  soon  knew  me  for  what  I  was;  for  when  did  a  woman  not  know 
the  meaning  written  in  a  lover's  look  ?  And  she  never  passed  me  with- 
out a  smile  of  recognition;  for  when  did  a  woman  frown  on  a  lover  of 
fifteen  ?  But  she  lud  pass  me;  for  I  had  never  hitherto  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  speak  to  her.  At.  last,  one  bitter  cold  January 
evening,^ — (1  think  we  never  have  such  Januaries  now— even  the  sea- 
sons themselves  have  changed— or,  is  it  that  they,  and  every  thing  else, 
do  but  ium  to  change;  while  it  is  we  ourselves  who  change,  as  **  the 
years  bring  on  the  inevitable  yoke  ?'^— one  bitter  January  evening,  as 
she  was  passing  by  me  rather  more  deliberately  than  usual,  and,  as  I 
thought,  with  even  a  more  than  usually  sracetul  and  gracious  smile 
upon  her  fine  imaginative  countenance, — ^1  took  hold  of  her  arm  gently, 
and— she  stopped! — I  trembled,  smiled,  and  said  nothing;  but 
slowly  transferred  my  hold  from  her  arm  to  her  hand— her  hare  hand, 
— for  she  never  wore  gloves,  except  on  Sundays.  The  magic  influ- 
ence of  that  touch  thrills  through  me  as  I  write,  and  awakens  mv  tor- 
pid sensibilities  into  life-—*'  even  now,  after  lone  seeming  dead.''  If 
the  mother  could  have  conjured  with  only  half  the  power  that  the 
daughter  did,  she  would  not  have  been  taken  to  Union-hall,  as  a 
cheat  and  imposter — as  I  remember  she  was  shortly  after  the  time  of 
which  i  am  now  speaking!  Her  hand  (Nancy's)  was  as  hard  as  hern, 
— ^for  she  did  all  the  work  of  their  little  household— and  as  cold  as 
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ice ;  bat  its  touch  tarned  my  blood  into  liquid  flame,  and  diapened  im 
the  winds,  that  came  whistlinfl;  by  us,  all  the  eloquence  I  had  for 
months  past  been  meditatine  tor  this  lonc-sou^ht  occasion;  I  could 
not  utter  a  word.r^*<  Well,"  sne  said, — stiU  smilingly,  and  without  the 
slightest  Appearance  of  anger  or  confusion, — *'  Well — what  do  you  want 
with  me?" — In  reply,  I  could  only  ask  her — ^*  where  she  was  going?'* 
This  was  an  unlucky  question ;  for  it  reminded  her  of  what  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten;  and,  with  another  smile,  she  took  her  hand  away 
from  me,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment,  into  a  shop  close  by-  I  of  course 
waited  till  she  returned;  and,  the  spell  being  now  broken,  I  spoke  to 
her  again,  asking  her  to  <*  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me."  She 
smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  aeain  whisked  away,  leaving  me  fixed  to 
the  spot,  in  a  trance  of  mingled  surprise  and  happiness.  1  had  spokoi 
to  her !  touched  her !  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  addressed  in  kind- 
ness to  me !  and  the  world,  for  any  thing  I  cared  to  the  contrary,  mi^t 
npw  be  at  end;  for,  steeped  as  I  was  in  the  very  fulness  of  waking 
bliss^  if  I  did  not  think,  I  at  least  feU,  that  '*  if  it  were  now  to  die, 
'twere  now  to  be  most  happy." — ^W  hy  was  it  not  so  ?  I  was  innocent 
then;  and  how  can  innocence  be  more  richly  and  appropriately  bless- 
ed than  to  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  lap  of  delight r — ^Efven  the  "gen- 
tle" reader,  unless  he  has  been  in  love  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  can  have 
no  notion  of  the  fulness,  the  absolute  fruition,  of  deep  and  quiet  de- 
light, which  this  interview  brouriit  me.  It  seemed  that  I  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  either  hope  or  feai>— that  I  was  beyond  the  reach  m 
harm  or  accident — ^in  short,  that  the  end  and  object  of  my  existence 
was  accomplished :  and,  without  waiting  or  watchine  at  the  window 
any  longer,  I  went  straight  home,  and  slept  a  whole  long  night  of 
dreaml^  sleep, — which!  had' not  done  before  for  many  months. 

Lovers  of  five-and-twent^,  of  both  sexes,  will  smile  at  the  limited 
nature  of  my  hopes  and  wishes;  and  the  good-natured  among  them 
will  think,  that,  if  I  was  so  easily  to  be  made  happy,  it  was  a  pity  I 
should  be  miserable.    They  are  risht:  it  was  a  pity.    So  thought  the 

kind-hearted  and  good-natured  mnc^  L ;  and  she  treated  me 

accordingly.  Jt  is  thus  that  women  bring  into  play  their  natural  dis- 
positions to  be  the  creators  of  nothing  but  delight.  To  love  and  be 
beloved  is  at  once  the  duty,  the  business,  and  Ske  pleasure  of  their 
lives;  but  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  it  is  fitting  they  should  be,  and 
should  appear  to  be,  under  any  given  circumstances,  teaches  than 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  they  must,  to  such  of  their  lovers 
as  are  arrived  at  *' years  of  discreition,"  be  coy  and  cruel :  but,  when 
they  are  so,  it  is  *'  only  to  be  kind."  Even  while  the  stream  of  their 
affection  is  thus  artificially  dammed  up  at  one  of  its  natural  outlets, 
it  eagerly' seeks  for  another;  and  accordingly,  you  will  see  a  womai^— 
who  would  die  rather  than  bestow  even  a  smile  on  a  man-lover  of  five- 
and-twenty— lavishing  en  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  brain  and  blood  are 
consuming  themselves  away  with  passion  for  her,  «  o  dolci  baci,  o 
cosa  altra,  piOi  cara."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  the  **  Bella  Eti 
del  oro"  shall  return,  this  may  be  safely  changed ;  but,  tUl  then,  women 
know  what  is  best  for  themselves,  and  for  us  too. 

But  my  story  is  standing  still  aeain.  It  lingers  round  this  period  as 
the  bee  does  round  its  favourite  flower,  when  it  is  far  from  home,  and 
feels  that  the  raia-clouds  are  gathering  over  head. 
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When,  at  parting  from  me  on  the  above  night,  Nancj  shook  her 
head  in  reply  to  my  question,  whether  she  would  "come  and  take  a 
walk  with  me  ?*' — ^I  had  the  sense  to  know  that  she  meant  **  ves ;"  and 
I  waited  as  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the  next  night,  as  die  female 
dove  waits  for  the  unclosing  of  her  ** golden  couplets;"  for,  like  her,  I 
knew  instinctively  that  the  blessed  moment  would  come,  and  when  it 
would  come.  And  it  did  comew— We  met  the  next  night,  and  walked 
together  towards  one  of  the  bridges — (if  I  were  to  say  which  of  them, 
we  might  be  gettine  too  near  home) ; — she,  all  the  way,  inquiring  what 
it  was  I  wanted  witii  her;  and  I,  all  the  wav,  feeling,  but  not  knowiw 
how  to  say,  that,  now  I  was  wUh  her,  I  had  not  a  want  in  the  world. 
I  rememfaier,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  that,  when  we  came  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bridfi;e,  we  could  no  longer  walk  along  quietly,  my 
arm  linked  in  hers  ;t— (for,  as  I  was  "  only  a  boy,"  she  permitted  this) 
^-but  that,  as  if  by  a  mutual  and  simultaneous  impulse,  we  set  off-— 
(like  two  long-connned  jp-eyhounds  when  they  feel  tneir  feet  once  more 
on  the  turf )— scampering  along  the  road  in  the  rich  moonlight,  hand 
in  hand.  I  remember  the  very  ringing  sounds  that  my  feet  made,  as  I 
wilfully  stamped  them  on  the  frosty  road,— as  the  young  lambs  in 
spring  stamp  their  little  feet  on  the  ground,  from  the  very  excess  of 
inward  joy.  I  remember,  too,  that /ier  feet  made  no  sound  at  all.  Best 
of  all  I  remember,  that,  when  we  could  run  no  farther  for  want  of 
breath,  we  stopped  short  to  laugh  out  aloud ;  and  that  then  I  asked  her 
if  her  heart  did  not  beat  very  hard ;  and  that  I  longed,  but  did  not  dare, 
to  ask  her  if  I  mieht  feel  whether  or  not  it  beat  as  hard  as  mine  did ! 
Does  the  reader  exclaim,  that  all  this  is 


•  «<  silly  sooth. 


And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  lore?" 
Not  if  he  is,  or  ever  has  been  a  lover.  And  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  such 
alone  that  tiiese  Confessions  are  made.  I  am  well  content  that,  to  all 
others,  tiiey  should  be  "caviare;"  as  all  that  they  can  have 'to  confess 
would  be  to  me. 

I  am  afraid  the. reader  will  be  more  surprised  than  amused,  at  hear- 
ing how  this,  my  first «  affiiir  of  the  heart,"^  ended.  In  truth,  it  ended 
as  mine  always  have  done;  and  as  I  fear,  in  spite  of  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, they  always  will  do:— -namelj,  just  where  it  ought  to  have 
begun^ — ^There  is  an  ancient  axiom,  which  says,  that  nothing  can  come 
of  nothing — ^*  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit."  I  would  fain  match  this  with  a  mo- 
dem one,  not  so  generalljr  applicable  perhaps;  but  at  least  equally 
true,  in  particular  cases :  viz.  tnat  nothing  can  come  of  any  thing.  The 
ancient  axiom  is,  in  fact,  far  from  being  so  true  generally,  as  uie  mo- 
dern one  is  in  the  particular  cases  to  which  this  latter  applies  at  all. 
With  relation  to  many  persons  and  thinss,  it  is  evident  that  much  may 
come  of  '^ nothing;"  and  in  regard  to  &at  other  class  of  persons  to 
whom  I  refer,  it  is  equall  v  clear,  that  nothing  can  come  even  of  much. 
Their  whole  being  is  made  up  of  beginnings ;  '*  never  ending,  still  be- 
ginning," they  begin  and  begin,  till  at  last  they  end  exactly  where  they 
began — beginning  to  live  when  they  are  calledf  upon  to  die.  And  thus, 
alM !  it  is  with  me,  and  with  these  several  <'  stones  of  my  love."  I  am 
loth  to  exhibit  them  in  their  present  form ;  and  would  willingly  have 
thrown  them  into  the  shape  of  fictitious  narratives — ^thus  avoiding  the 
egotism  which  necessarily  besets  them,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
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Bsyself  an  opportaDitj  of  adding  and  embelUsliii^,  in  the  araroved  mo- 
dern taste.  But  this  would  not  be.  Even  Mr.  Coleridge  himselfy  who 
can  make  any  thing  oat  of  nothing,  and  nothing  out  of  any  thin^,  ™*|^^ 
in  vain  have  attempted  .to  work  up  these  *' phantoms  of  the  brain,^  ^or 
facts  as  they  are,  in  common  language,  thej  are,  infaet^  nothing  le») 
—into  regular  tales ;  for  they  have  neither  middles  nor  ends— thej 
have  only  beginnings.  In  relating  them,  I  have  no  occasion  to  attend 
to  the  giant's  advice  in  Rabelais,  to  ^'commencer  an  commencement;*' 
for  I  can  neither  begin  nor  finish  any  where  else.  If  I  were  ever  so 
disposed  to  plunge  **  in  medias  res,"  it  may  not  so  be^^There  will  be, 
at  all  events,  one  advantage  attending  this ;  particularly  to  those  who 
may  peruse  my  Confessions  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  If  they 
should  once  find  their  curiosity  excited,  they  may  confidently  reckon 
upon  its  always  remaining  so,-^or  it  will  never  be  satisfied.  The  mi- 
sery of  arnvinf  at  the  last  page  of  a  modem  romance,  usually  more 
flian  counterbalances  the  pleasure  which  has  been  experienced  during 
the  perusal  of  it ;  for  every  character  in  it,  about  whom  we  have  felt 
any  interest,  has  by  this  time  become  either  married  or  buried,  and  we 
care  no  more  about  them.  But  the  reader  need  not  apprehend  any 
thing  of  this  kind  happening  during  the  several  chapters  of  this  my 
Romance  of  Real  Lire  ^— not  even  in  the  last.  And,  as  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  leave  off  loving  till  one  or  other  of  these  events  befals  me, 
I  shall,  by  the  same  rule,  not  leave  off  having  Confessions  to  make,  and 
making  them. 

I  shall  abruptly  close  this  paper  here ;  otherwise  it  will  be  runmiw 
to  an  unreasonable  length.  And  I  do  so  the  rather,  because  I  wontC 
for  once,  lay  down  my  pen  at  a  point  where  I  shall  not  tremble  to  take 
it  up  again.  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, the  <<  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice"  has  not  been  absolutely  without 
its  delight,  though  it  has  been  done  **  nella  miseria ;"  and  I  receive 
this  as  a  good  ausury.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks 
throu^  surrouncUng  clouds  but  for  a  single  moment,  during  that  mo- 
ment it  wiU perform  its  office— it  unll cheer,  and  warm,  andenlighten. 
The  clouds  may  perhaps  look  blacker  after.it  is  gone ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  or  forgetting  that  it  has  been  there.  Z. 
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Til  eve.  Mid  the  staii  that  iUumine  the  night 

Diffuse  a  soft  lustre  around : 
Tou  tell  me,  dear  mud,  in  those  bodies  of  fight 

The  secrets  of  fate  mty  be  found; 
If  80, 1  believe  in  your  bright  <nbs  of  bioe 
^     Futurity  equally  lies : 
So  for  once  I  wiU  e'en  turn  astrologer  too^ 

And  studjr  my  doom  in  your  eyes. 
No  science  is  surely  so  pleasing  as  thuH 

But  yet  tis  obscure  end  perplestt. 
One  moment  I  read  in  it  iwptnre  and  bli8% 

And  fiJaehood  and  sorrow  the  next: 
Tou  smile— now  my  stars  a  brigfat  aspect  assume, 

I  pant  for  my  charmer's  decree ; 
Then  come,  dear  astrologer,  tell  me  my  doom,' 

And  111  give  you  my  heart  for  a  fee !  .  M.  A. 
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It  18  only  a  few  months  since  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  tiie  Memoirs  bj  Lord  Waldegrave,  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Second.  8cantjr>  and,  in  some  measure,  bald  as  they  were,  they 
nevertheless  excited  a  strong  degree  of  interest,  on  account  of  the 
perfect  integrity^  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  distinguished  their 
illustrious  author;  and  the  consideration  that  he  had  not  only  been  an 
eye-witness,  but  also  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  same  period  is  now  laid  open,  the  same  characters  exhibited,  the 
same  cabals  penetrated,  by  a  writer  of  very  diiferent  disposition  and 
pursuits;  but  who  had  the  same ndvantaee  of  being  at  once  spectator 
and  actor  in  the  busy  drama  which  he  delineates ;  and  who,  if  he  had 
not  Lord  Waldegrave's  habitual  integrity  of  judgment,  was  at  least 
gifted  with  that  native  quickness  of  discernment  which  enabled  him 
to  trace  effects,  even  though  he  mistook  the  cause;  and  with  that 
liveliness  of  imagination  which  prevents  his  mistakes  from  being  mis- 
chievous, by  at  once  revealing  the  impressions  under  which  he  con- 
ceived them.  We  allude  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  reign  of  Gteoi^e  the  Second,''  just  now  given  to  the  world,  with 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  ofOrford,  for  their  author ;  decked 
out  in  all  the  elegance  of  type  and  decoration  which  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  private  press  of  Strawberry -hill  itself,  and  under  circum- 
stances whicn  preclude  the  most  sceptical  from  entertaining  doubts  as 
to  their  authenticity. 

The  period  of  which  they  particularly  treat  is,  in  itself,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  but  little  interesting;  being  destitute  of  great  events, 
or  anj  extraordinary  features  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended 
their  influence  to  the  present  day.  The  petty  cabals  called  forth  by 
the  forming  of  an  establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  after 
his  death,  for  his  son  George,  are  made,  for  want  of  more  important 
matter  of  dispute,  of  as  much  consequence  as  if  they  were  national 
feuds,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state,  instead  of  the  salaries  of  a 
few  domestics,  or  the  nominal  dignity  of  higher  officers  of  the  house- 
hold. Nevertheless,  it  is  always  instructive  tojsee  how  easily  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind  are  brought  into  play,  by  trifles  almost  as  much 
as  by  matters  of  importance:  and  even  erroneous  opinions  have 
their  uses,  as  well  as  those  which  are  just ;  if  the  reader  be  enabled  to 
see  in  what  respect  their  erroneousness  consists,  and  to  unravel  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  them.  On  all  these 
accounts  Lord  Orford's  work  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  is  one  of  the  many,  from  which  the  judicious  historian 
may  ^lean  occasionally  information  of  importance,  and  oftener  still, 
the  lifter  personal  anecdotes  which  relieve  the  dry  details  of  state 
neirotiations,  like  flowers  unexpectedly  springing  on  a  barren  heath. 

The  picture  of  the  royal  family,  as  delineated  by  the  spirited  pencil 
of  this  author,  so  famous  for  conveying  a  likeness  by  almost  a  stroke, 
contains  not  one  amiable  portrait.  The  King  acknowledged  that  he 
never  liked  his  children  when  they  were  young;  though  tne  period  of 
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iDfancy  is  jienerally  fraugjht  with  attractioti8»  even  to  an  uninterested 
obsenrer  of  its  mces ;— and  as  his  family  grew  ujp,  the  feuds  between 
him  and  his  eldest  son  earljr  initiated  them  all  into  the  petty  arts  of 
intrigues,  backbiting,  jealousies,  and  auspicious.  The  character  of  tibe 
King  himself,  as  drawn  by  Horace  Walpole,  differs  from  that  g^ren  of 
him  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  only  as  an  object  would  naturally  be 
changed  by  looking  at  it  through  a  different-coloured  medium:  the 
outline  is  the  same,  but  all  the  tints  are  heightened.  The  good«na- 
ture  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  and. the  habitual  satire  of  Horace  Walpole, 
are  distinctly  marked  in  each  performance. 

**  The  King  had  fewer  senaatioiiB  of  revenge,  or,  at  least,  knew  how  to  hoard 
them  better  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The  insuha  he  ezpeii- 
enced  from  his  own,  and  those  obliged  servants,  never  provoked  him  enougn  to 
make  him  venture  the  repose  of  his  people,  or  his  own.  If  any  object  of  hts  hate 
fell  in  his  way,  he  did  not  pi(][ue  himself  upon  heroic  forgiveness  but  would  in- 
dulge it  at  the  expense  of  his  mtegritpr,  though  not  of  his  nfety.  He  was  reckon- 
ed strictly  honest;  but  the  burning  his  fathers  will  must  be  an  indeUble  bkM  upon 
his  memoiy;  as  a  much  later  instance  of  his  refusing  to  pardon  a  younr  man  wlio 
had  been  condemned  at  Oxford  for  a  most  trifling  fonrerv,  contrary  to  s3l  example 
when  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  Judge — merely  because  Willea,  who  Was 
attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  tried  him,  and  assured  him  his  pardon — ^will 
stamp  his  name  with  cruelty,  though  in  general  his  disposition  was  merdfuD,  if 
the  offence  was  not  murder.  His  avarice  was  much  less  equivocal  than  lus  cour* 
age :  he  had  distinffuished  the  latter  eariy ;  it  grew  more  doubtAill  afienraids : 
the  former  he  distinguished  very  near  as  soon,  and  never  deviated  from  it.  His 
understanding  was  not  near  so  deficient,  as  it  was  imagined ;  but  though  his  cha- 
racter changed  extremely  in  the  world,  it  was  without  foundation;  for  Whether] 
he  deserved  to  be  so  much  ricUculed  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  or  so  respected  as  in  the  latter,  he  was  conristent  in  himself,  and  unifctailj' 
meritorious  or  absurd.  His  other  passions  were,  Germany,  the  army,  and  women. 
Both  the  latter  had  a  mixture  of  parade  in  them :  he  [treated]  my  Lady  SuffUl^ 
and  afterwards  Lady  Yarmouth,  as  his  mistresses,  while  he  admired  only  the  Queen ; 
and  never  described  what  he  thought  was  a  handsome  woman,  but  he  drew  her 
picture.  Ladv  Suffolk  was  sensible,  artfull,  and  agreeable,  but  had  neither  sense 
nor  art  enough  to  make,  him  think  her  so  agreeable  aa  his  wife.  When  ahe  had 
left  him,  tired  of  'acting  the  mistress,  while  she  had  in  reality  all  the  alights  of 
a  wife,  and  no  interest  with  him,  the  opposition  affected  to  ciy  up  her  viituc, 
and  the  obligations  the  King  had  to  her  for  consenting  to  seem  his  mistresi^  while 
in  reality  she  had  confined  him  to  meer  fnendship— «  ridiculous  pretence,  as  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  worid  to  have  taste  for  talking  sentimentB,  and  tlMl  with 
a  woman  who  was  deaf!  Lady  Yarmouth  waa  inoffensive,  and  attentive  onty  to 
pleasing  him,  and  to  selling  peerages  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity.  The 
Queen  nad  been  admired  ana  happy  for  governing  him  by  address;  and  it  was 
not  then  known  how  easily  he  was  to  be  governed  by  fear.  Indeed  there  were 
few  arts  by  which  he  was  not  .governed  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  hfe;  for 
not  to  mention  the  late  Duke  of^Aigyle,  who  grew  a  &vourite  b^  imposing  him- 
self upon  him  for  brave ;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who  imposed  himself  upon  him 
for  the  Lord  knows  what;  the  Queen  governed  him  by  disshnulation»  by  affected 
tenderness  and  deference :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  abilities  and  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  Lord  Granville  by  flattering  him  in  his  German  politics; 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  teazing  and  betraying  him ;  Mr.  Pelham  by  bullying 
him,— the  only  man  by  whom  Mr.  Pelham  was  not  bullied  himself.  Who,  in- 
deed, had  not  sometimes  weight  with  the  King,  except  his  children  and  his  mis- 
tresses ?  With  them  he  maintained  all  the  reserve  ana  majesty  of  his  rank.  He 
had  the  haughtiness  of  Henrjr  the  Eighth,  without  his  spint;  the  avarice  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  without  his  exactions;  the  indignities  of  Chsries  the  Pint, 
without  his  bigotry  for  his  prerogative ;  the  vexations  of  Bang  William,  with  aa 
little  skill  in  ue  management  of  parties;  and  the  gross  gallantry  of  hia  &tiier» 
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without  his  good  luttnre  or  his  honesty :— he  misht,  perhsps^  hare  been  honest,  if 
he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had  ever  loved  nis  son." 

The  Queen  seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  hypocritical 
aubmission,  from  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  all  the  time  that  she 
was  secretly  married  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  sat  "  with  spectacles 
on  nose,"  and  in  all  the  affected  silence  and  humility  of  a  sempstress, 
at  her  embroidering  frame,  in  a  comer  of  the  room  where  the  monarch 
listened,  with  assumed  greatness,  to  those  political  communications 
on  which  he  was  all  the  while  resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  sole  deci- 
sion. The  Queen  always  affected,  if  any  body  was  present,  and  the 
King  liked  she  should,  the  humble,  ignorant  wife,  that  never  meddled 
with  politics.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  possessed  as  much  acuteness 
in  discoTering  the  foibles  of  persons  around  him,  as  wit  in  rallying 
them,  annoyed  the  Queen  greatly,  by  making  her  feel  that  he  saw 
through  all  her  assumed  auaiities«  Looking  upon  himself  as  of  the 
blood  royal,  "he  conversea  with  her  in  a  tone  of  familiarity  by  no 
means  ajgreeable  to  her,  particularly  as  she  was  extremely  anffr;^  with 
him  on  account  of  the  gallantry  in  which  he  indulged  with  the  Princess 
Amelia,  her  second  daus^ter.  The  duke,  however,  cared  as  little  for 
her  real  displeasure,  as  for  her  feigHed  civilities.  *'  He  always  teazed 
her,  and  insisted  that  she  loved  nobody.  He  had  got  a  story  of  some 
prince  in  Germany,  that  she  had  been  in  love  with  Mfore  her  marriage : 
**  G*d,  madam,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  that  man 
that  you  coiiW  love !"— "  Whj,"  replied  ahe,  ••  do  you  think  I  don't 
love  the  Ring  ?"— <•  G*d,  I  wish  I  was  King  of  France,  and  I  would  be 
sure  whether  you  do  or  not"  (Vol.  i.  p.  159.)  Her  love  for  the  ELing 
was  certainly  not  of  that  delicate  kind  which  shrinks  from  the  idea  of 
participation ;  as  she  carried  her  complaisance  towards  his  mistresses 
so  far,  that  Blackboum,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  thought  proper, 
whether  in  his  spiritual  capacity  or  not  is  not  stated,  to  congratulate 
her  upon  it,  telling  her  "  That  he  had  been  talking  to  her  minister 
"Walpole  about  the  new  mistress,  (Lady  Yarmouth,)  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  her  majesty  was  so  sensible  a  woman  as  to  like  her  husband 
should  divert  himself."  (Vol.  i.  p.  513.)  ^  The  King  retur^ied  her  for- 
bearance by  unlimited  confidence  in  her,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
one  of  the  bedchamber-women,'told  him  he  should  be  the  last  man 
with  whom,  she  would  have  an  intrigue,  because  he  always  told  the 
Queen ;  indeed,  his  conduct  as  a  lover  was  at  all  times  too  cool  and 
methodical  to  wound  any  passion  in  the  Queen  but  her  vanity,  which, 
however,  it  did  sorely ;  tnough  even  that  mieht  have  found  consolation 
when  idle  saw  her  royal  spouse  walking  calmly  up  and  down  the  gallery, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  nis  regular  hour  of  eleven  o'clock, 
to  visit  Lady  Suffolk,  without  even  evincing  the  slightest  inclination  to 
break  through  his  accustomed  rule,  by  going  to  ner  a  single  minute 
before  his  usual  time. 

In  a  subseouent  part  of  his  Memoirs,  Lord  Orford  speaks  somewhat 
more  favourably  of  the  King,  and  tries  to  rescue  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  avarice,  on  the  score  of  his  leaving  but  little  property  behind 
him,  notwithstanding  the  great  income,  wnich,  from  vanous  sources, 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of:  a  circumstance  very  frequently  attendant  on 
royal  riches,  which  seem  to  possess,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  not  only  the 
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quality  ascribed  to  riches  in  general,  of  making  nnto  tlieinseWes  winn 
and  flying  away,  but  of  flying  in  a  direction  that  can  neither  be  trac<3, 
nor  even  guessed  at.  He  endeavours  also  to  vindicate  him,  respecting 
the  charge  of  being  negligent  in  the  enconragement  of  literature ;  Init 
in  so  doing,  he  speaks  himself  of  literary  men  with  that  flippant  un- 
consciousness of  either  their  importance  or  their  deserts,  which  be 
continually  betrayed  in  his  intercourse  with  them;  and  of  which  Us 
treatment  of  Chatterton  must  always  be  remembered  as  a  most  dis- 
graceful instance*  His  character,  indeed,  too  much  resembled  the 
sparkling  frost-work  of  Fontenelle's. 

In  the  whole  course  of  these  Memoirs  he  is  only  twice  hurried  intD 
any  thing  like  warmth  of  feeling:  once  when  he  sneaks  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  by  his  royal  fatner,  respecting  the 
campaign  in  Germany;  and  again  on  the  conduct  of  government,  with 
regard  to  Admiral  Byn^  whose  death  he  justly  styles  *<  a  perfect  tra- 
gedy, for  there  were  variety  of  incidents,  villany,  murder,  and  a  hero.'' 
Lord  Orford  always  believed  this  unfortunate  man  to  have  been  un- 
justly aspersed,  maliciously  condemned,  and  put  to  death  contnuy  to 
all  equity  and  precedent. 

Toe  behaviour  of  the  King,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, exhibited  a  refinement  of  dissimulation  that  might  bear  com- 
parison with  the  most  notorious  instances  of  that  quality  as  practised 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  mistress  of  the  art,  when  it  suited  her  pur- 
pose to  blame  those  around  her,  rather  than  herself.  The  account  of 
the  transaction  is  extremely  interesting^.  The  avarice  of  the  King  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair;  causing  him  secretly  to  prevent  the 
duke  from  being  supplied  with  troops  sumcient  to  enable  hira  to  keep 
his  ground  in  (^rmany :  he  was  therefore  compelled,  after  the  battle 
of  Hastenbecke,  to  submit  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  at  which  Uie  King 
affected  extraordinary  indignation  and  surprise,  diough  folly  aware, 
all  the  time,  that  the  measure  was  in  itself  unavoidable,  circumstanced 
as  his  son  was  for  want  of  supplies.  When  it  was  known  in  England, 
it  caused  a  great  commotion,  and  Lord  Orford  minutely  relates  the 
behaviour  of  the  duke,  under  the  tryine  circumstances  in  which  bis 
father's  duplicity  had  placed  him,  concluding  with  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

**  A  young  prince,  warm,  greedy  of  militaiy  gkny,  yet  rettndng  aU  bis  piiwioiw 
to  the  interested  dictate!  of  a  Other's  pleasure,  aria  men  loaded  with  the  mpiita- 
tion  of  having  acted  basely  without  authority;  hurt  with  unmerited  disgrace,  yet 
never  breaking*  out  hito  the  least  unguarded  expression ;  preserving  dignity  under 
oppression,  and  the  utmost  tenderness  of  duty  under  the  utmost  dehcacy  or  honour 
— this  is  an  uncommon  picture— for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  I  hope  the  cowiiict 
of  the  father  is  uncommon  too !  When  the  duke  could  tear  himself  finom  boa  fit- 
vourite  passion,  the  army,  one  may  iudge  how  sharply  he  must  have  been  wounded. 
When  fliterwards  the  King,  perfi(Uousl)r  enough,  broke  that  famous  conventioa, 
mankind  were  so  equitable  as  to  impute  it  to  the  same  unworthy  politics,  not  to  tfie 
disapprobation  he  biad  pretended  to  feel  on  its  being  made.  In  a  mrmer  part  of  this 
history  I  have  said  with  regard  to  his  eldest,  that  the  King  might  have  been  an 
honest  man,  if  he  had  never  hated  his  &mer,  or  had  ever  loved  his  son— what 
double  force  has  this  truth,  when  it  is  again  applied  to  him  on  his  treadiery  to  the 
best  son  that  ever  lived !  Considerine;  witli  wnat  freedom  I  have  spoken  of  the 
duke's  faults  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  I  may  be  believed  in  the  just  praise  bestow, 
ed  on  him  here/* 

It  is  indeed  rarely  that  Lord  Orford  expresses  himself  thus;  he  was 
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not  apt  to  praise,— for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  was  not  apt  to  ad* 
mire;  and  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  his  portrait-paintings  wherein 
fidelity  has  been  sacrificea  to  partiality,  is  in  his  own  character,  as 
traced  bj  his  own  hand : 

**  Walpole,"  nys  he,  speaking  of  hinuelf  in  the  third  person,  ^'had  a  wann  con- 
ception, vehement  attacnments,  strong  ayersions;  with  an  apparent  contradictioii 
in  nia  temper— for  he  had  numerous  caprices,  and  ihvincible  perseverance.  Hia 
]Ninciplea  tended  to  republicanism,  but  without  any  of  its  austerity ;  his  love  of  fac 
tion  waa  unmixed  with  any  aspiring.  He  had  great  sense  of  honour,  but  not  great 
enough,  for  he  had  too  much  weakness  to  resist  doing  wrong,  though  too  much  sen- 
ability  not  to  feel  it  in  others.  He  had  a  great  measure  of  pride,  equally  apt  to 
resent  neglect,  and  scomuie  to  stoop  to  any  meanness  or  flattety.  A  boundless 
friend  t  a  oitter,  but  a  placuile  enemy.  His  humour  was  satyric,  though  accom- 
panied with  a  most  coropaastonate  heart.  Jodiacreet  and  abandoned  to  hia  passional 
It  seemed  as  if  he  despised  or  could  bear  no  restraint ;  yet  this  want  of  government 
of  himself  was  the  more  blameable,  as  nobody  had  greater  command  w"  resolution 
whenever  he  made  a  point  of  it.  This  appeared  in  his  person :  naturally  veiy  deli- 
cate, and  educated  with  too  fond  a  tenderness,  by  unrelazed  temperance  and 
braving  all  inclemency  of  weathers^  he  formed  and  enjoyed  the  firmest  and  un- 
abatedhesalth.  One  virtue  he  poasessed  in  a  singular  degree— disinterestedness 
and  contempt  of  money — if  one  may  caU  that  a  virtue,  which  really  was  a  passion* 
In  short,  such  was  his  promptness  to  dislike  superiors,  such  his  humanity  to  infe- 
riors, that,  considering  how  few  men  are  of  so  finn  a  texture  as  not  to  be  influenced 
bv  their  situadon,  he  thinks,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  himself,  that  had 
etther  extreme  of  fortune  been  his  lot,  he  should  have  made  a  good  prince,  but  not 
a  very  honest  slave/' 

The  compassionate  heart,  and  contempt  of  money,  of  which  the  noble 
author  accuses  himself  in  this  delineation,  must  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  which  holds,  that  all  jiersons  are 
most  anxious  to  assume  the  appearance  of  those  quriifications  which 
they  are  conscious  they  least  possess. 

It  was  probably  the  complacency  with  which  he  viewed  himself,  that 
preventea  Lord  Orford  from  being  daxxled  with  striking  qualities  in 
any  other  person.  He  professes  to  have  known,  in  his  own  time,  only 
five  mat  men,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Pitt  The  characters  of 
these  personages  he  delineates  and  contrasts  in  a  very  lively  manner: 

''Ixnd  GranviUfe  waa  most  a  genius  of  the  five :  he  conceived,  knew,  expreiMd, 
whatever  he  pleased.  The  state  of  Europe  and  the  state  of  literature  were  equally 
lamiliar  to  him.  His  eloquence  was  rapid,  and  flowed  from  a  source  of  wit,  gran- 
deur, and  knowledge.  So  fiur  from  premeditated,  he  allowed  no  reflection  to  chasten 
it.  It  was  entertaini]W[,  it  was  sublime,  it  wss  hyperbole,  it  was  ridiculous,  accord* 
ing  as  the  profusion  of  ideas  crowded  from  him.  He  embraced  systems  like  a  le- 
gidator,  but  was  capable  of  none  of  the  detail  of  a  ma^pstrate.  Sir  Robert  Wal« 
pcde  was  much  the  reverse :  he  knew  mankind,  not  their  writings;  he  consulted 
their  interests,  not  their  systems ;  he  intended  their  happiness,  not  their  gnndeur. 
Whatever  was  beyond  common  sense,  he  disregarded  Lord  Mansfield;  without 
the  elevation  of  Ixird  Granville,  had  great  powers  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  ac* 
curate  understanding,  and  yet  capable  of  ahining  in  whatever  it  was  applied  to.  He 
was  as  free  from  vice  as  Pitt,  more  unaffected,  and  formed  to  convince,  even  where 
PiU  had  dazzled.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  most  expressive  sense,  but  with 
that  connenon  between  his  sense  and  sensibiltty,  that  you  must  mortify  his  pride 
before  you  could  call  out  the  radiance  of  his  understanding.  Being  placed  at  the 
head  or  armies  without  the  shortest  apprenticeship,  no  wonder  he  miscanied  i  it  u 
cgniel  to  have  no  other  master  than  one4  own  fauHs.  Pitt's  was  an  unfinished  grea£ 
nesB :  cbnaidering  how  much  of  it  depended  on  his  words,  one  may  almost  c2l  h& 
Vol.  m.  No.  16.-1822.  2  Z 
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an  widficial  greatnets ;  but  his  pamon  for  fame  and  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  oooi- 
peiisated  for  his  defects.  He  Kspired  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  coimtiy,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  point  of  giving  Uw  to  nations.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  roo0t  iOus- 
trious  man  of  the  first  countty  in  Europe ;  and  he  thoueht  that  the  eimnence  of 
glory  could  not  be  sullied,  by  the  steps  to  it  being  passea  irre'gulariy.  He  vidied 
to  aggrandize  Britain  in  general,  but  thought  not  of  obli^ng  or  benefiting  indi- 
TiduaU.  Lord  Granville  you  loved  till  you  knew  him;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
more  you  knew  him :  you  would  have  loved  the  duke,  if  you  had  not  feared  him. 
Pitt  liked  the  dignity  of  despotism;  Lord  Mansfield  the  reality:  yet  the  latter 
would  have  served  the  cause  of  power,  without  sharing  it :  Pitt  would  have  set  tiie 
world  free,  if  he  might  not  command  it.  Lord  Granvme  would  have  preferred  d9> 
ing  right,  ^he  had  not  thouf^ht  it  more  convenient  to  do  wrong:  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole meaned  to  serve  mankmd,  thou^  he  knew  how  little  they  deserved  it-- and 
this  principle  is  at  once  the  most  meritorious  in  one's  self  and  to  the  wtxrid." 

One  of  the  jnost  amusing  personages  of  that  day  was  th^  facetioas 
George  Bubb,  who  afterwards  added  to  his  name  the  more  lofty -sound- 
ing  one  of  Doddington,  with  the  agreeable  appendage  of  a  suitable 
estate.  Before  this  event  took  place,  he  had  complained  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield of  his  name  carrying  with  it  an  idea  of  insignificance,  on  ac- 
count of  its  shortness,  and  continued,  that  he  had  serious  thon|ht8  of 
changing  it  for  a  longer :  '*  you  might  lengthen  your  own,"  replied  his 
lordship,  "  by  calling  yourself  8iUy  £uM." 

**  Soon  after  the  arrival,"  says  Lord  Orfoid,  <<of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  in 
England,  Doddington  became  a  favourite,  and  submitted  to  the  prince's  diildkh 
horse-play,  being  once  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and  trundled  down  stairs;  nor  was 
he  negligent  in  paying  more  solid  court,  by  lending  his  royal  highness  money.  He 
was,  however,  supplanted,  I  think,  by  George,  afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  agiin 
became  a  courtier  and  placeman  at  St.  James's;  but  once  more  rererted  to  the 
prince.at  the  period  where  his  Diaiy  commences.  Pope  was  not  the  onlv  poet  who 
diverted  the  town%Kt  Doddineton's  expense.  Si|r  Charles  Hanbury  ridiculed  him 
in  a  weU-known  dialogue  with  Gyles  Earle,  and  in  a  baUad  entitled  **  A  Grub  upon 
Bubb."  Dr.  Young,  on  the  contnu-y,  who  was  patronized  by  him,  has  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  satires  on  the  love  of  fame,  as  Lyttleton  had  inscribed  one  of  lus 
cantos  on  the  progress  of  love.  Glover,  and  that  prostitute  fellow  Ralph,  were  also 
oountsnanced  by  him,  as  the  Diary  shows. 

M  Doddington's  own  wit  was  very  ready.  I  will  mention  two  instances.  Lord 
Sundon  was  commissioner  of  the  Treasury  with  him  and  Winnington,  and  was  vefy 
didl.  One  Thursday,  as  they  left  the  boaxd.  Lord  Sundon  laughed  heartily  at  some- 
thing Doddington  said;  and  when  gone,  Winnington  said,  < Doddington,  you  are 
yerv  ungrateml;  you  call  Sundon  stupid  and  slow,  and  yet  you  see  now  quick  be 
took  wlutt  you  said.'  <  Oh  no,'  replied  Doddington,  <  he  was  only  laughing  now  at 
what  I  said  last  treasury  day.' — ^Mr.  Trenchard,  a  neighbour,  teUing  him,  that  though 
his  pinery  was  expensive,  he  contrived,  by  applying  the  fire  and  the  dung  to  other 
purposes,-  to  make  it  so  sdvantageous,  that  he  believed  he  got  a  shilling  by  every 
pine-apple  he  ate.'  'Sir,'  said  Doddington,  <I  would  eat  them  for  half  tne  money.' 
Doddington  was  marri|sd  to  a  Mrs.  Behm,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  keep.  Though 
secretly  married,  he  could  not  own  her,  as  he  then  did,  till  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stxaw- 
bridge,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  of  maniage,  under  the  penal^  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  He  had  long  made  love  to  the  latter,  and,  at  last,  obtaining  an 
assignation,  found  her  hring  on  a  couch.  However,  he  only  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
after  kissing  her  hand  ror  some  time,  cried  out,  <0h  that  I  had  you  but  in  a  wood!' 
*  In  a  wood !'  excbttmed  the  disappointed  dame ;  <  What  would  you  do  then  ?  Would 
you  rob  me  ?'  It  was  on  this  Mrs.  Strawbridge  that  was  made  the  ballad 

•  My  Strawberry— my  strawbeny 
ShaU  bear  away  the  bell.' 

To  the  burden  and  tune  of  which  Lord  Bath  many  yean  afterwards  wrote  his 
-BOng  on  <  Strmwbeiry-hill.' 
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«  Doddin^on  had  no  children.  His  estate  descended  to  Lord  Temple  whom  he 
hated,  as  he  did  Lord  Chatham,  against  whom  he  wiote  a  pamphlet  to  expose  the 
expedition  to  Rochfort 

:  «<  Nothing  was  more  glarin||[  in  Dodding^n  than  his  want  of  taste,  and  the  tawdiy 
ostentation  in  his  dress  and  tuniiture  of  his  houses.  At  Eastberryj'in  the  great 
bed-chamber,  hung  with  the  richest  red  velvet,  was  pasted,  on  every  pannel  of  the 
Telret,  his  crest  (a  hunting  horn  supported  by  an  eagle)  cut  dut  or  gilt  leather. 
The  foot-cloth  round  the  bed  was  a  mosuc  of  the  pocket-flans  and  cofis  VMf  all 
his  embroidered  clothes.  At  Hammersmith  his  crest,  in  pebbles,  was  stuck  into 
the  centre  of  the  turf  before  his  door.  The  chimney-piece  was  hung  with  spars 
representing  idcles  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of  purple,  lined  with  orange,  was 
crowned  by  a  dome  of  peacock's  feaUiers.  The  great^dlery,  to  which  was  a  beau* 
tifiil  door  Of  white  marble,  supported  by  two  columns  of  lapi*  laxuU,  was  not  only 
filled  with  busts  and  statues,  but  had,  I  think,  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble :  and  aU 
this  weight  was  above  stairs. 

''One  day  showing  it  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Doddlngton  said,  <  Sir,  some  per- 
sons tell  me  that  this  room  ought  to  be  on  the  ground.'  '  Be  easy,  Mr.  Doddmg- 
ton,'  replied  the  prince,  *  it  wiH  soon  be  there.' 

"  {>oddington  was  veiy  lethargic :  falling  asleep  one  day,  after  dinner,  with  Sir 
Hichard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  the  general,  the  latter  reproached  Doddington 
with  his  drowsiness;  Doddington  denied  having  been  asleep,  and  to  prove  he  bad 
not,  offered  to  repeat  all  Lora  Cobham  had  been  saying.  Cobham  challenged  him 
to  do  so.  Doddington  repeated  a  story,  and  Lord  Cobham  owned  he  had  been 
telling  it.  <  Well,'  said  Doddington,  <  and  yet  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it;  but  I 
went  to  sleep  because  I  knew  that  abour  this  time  of  day  you  would  tell  that 
■toiy.'" 

Lord  Waldegrave  has  said  in  his  Memoirs,  that  those  who  could 
lift  the  veil  from  the  privacy  of  royalty,  would  not  envy  its  hours  of 
retirement ;  and  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  independence  of  Geor^ 
the  Second  and  the  pleasures  of  his  court  is  reflected  in  these  pages,  in 
colours  that  offer  no  temptation  to  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  it  So  little 
power  had  the  king  to  consult  his  own  inclinations,  that  for  two  years 
tie  was  unable  even  to  promote  Dr.  Thomas,  the  preceptor  of  his  grand- 
son, to  the  preferment  he  wished ;  and  when  Greneral  Ligonier  offered 
him  the  nomination  to  a  living  in  his  gift,  he  warmly  thanked  him, 
expressing  the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude,  and  saying,  **  There  is  one  I 
have  long  tried  to  make  a  prebendary,  but  my  ministers  never  would 
give  me  an  opportunity;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  I  will  give  the 
Rving  to  him."  (Vol.  i.  p.  ^5.)  To  show,  however,  that  the  walls  of 
a  palace  may  occasionally  immure  characters  of  as  manj^  virtues  as 
few  enjojrments,  wewill  close  these  extracts  with  the  following  account 
of  the  Princess  Caroline,  the  King's  third  daughter,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1757. 

**  She  had  been  the  favourite  of  the  Qi^een,  who  preferred  her  understanding  to 
those  of  all  her  other  daughters,  and  whose  partiality  she  returned  with  duty,  gnu 
titude,  affection,  and  concern.    Being  in  ill  health  at  the  time  of  her  mother's 
death,  the  Queen  told  her  she  would  foUow  her  in  less  than  a  year.    The  princess 
received  the  notice  as  a  prophecy ;  and  though  she  lived  many  years  alter  it  had 
proved  a  vain  one,  she  cjuitted  the  worid,  and  persevered  in  the  closest  retn^at, 
and  in  constant  and  rehgious  preparation  for  the  grave;  a  moment  she  so  eagerly 
demred,  that  when  something  was  once  proposed  to  her,  to  which  she  was  averse, 
she  said, '  I  would  not  do  it  to  die !'    To  this  impresdion  of  melancholy  had  contri- 
buted the  loss  of  Lord  Hervey,  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  unaherable  pas* 
son,  constantly  marked  afterwards  by  all  kind  and  generous  offices  to  his  children. 
For  many  years  sher  was  totally  an  invalid,  and  shut  herself  up  in  two  chambers  in 
the  inner  part  of  St.  James's,  from  whence  she  could  not  sec  a  single  object.    In 
this  monastic  retirement^  with  no  company  but  of  the  Kmg,  the  Duke,  Princess 
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Einilyt  «m1  a  few  of  the  mott  indmate  of  &e  court,  die  led,  not  an  unblameaUe 
life  onJy«  but  a  meritorioiia  one:  her  whole  income  was  dispenaed  between  eene- 
itwity  and  charity;  and,  till  her  death  by  ahutting  up  the  current  diacovered  Ike 
•ource,  the  jaik  of  London  did  not  nispect  that  the  beat  aapport  of  their  wietcbed 
Inhabitanta  waa  iaauedfrom  the  palace. 

^  From  the  laat  Sunday  to  the  Wedneaday  on  which  ahe  died,  ahe  decfined  see- 
ing' her  femily ;  and  when  the  mortification  began,  and  the  pain  ceiaed,  «he  aaad^ 
«1  fenrtd  I  ahould  not  haye  died  of  thia !' " 
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Tax  bud  is  in  the  bough  and  the  leaf  ia  in  the  bud. 
And  Earth'a  beginning  now  in  her  veina  to  feel  the  blood. 
Which,  wann'a  by  aummerauna  in  th'  alembic  of  the  vine, 
Flroro  her  founts  will  overrun  in  a  ruddy  gush  of  wine. 

The  perfume  and  the  bloom  that  shall  decorate  the  flower. 
Are  quickening  in  the  gloom  of  their  subterranean  bower; 
And  the  juicea  meant  to  feed  trees,  vegetables,  fruity 
Unerringly  proceed  to  their  preappointed  roots. 

How  awfiil  the  thought  of  the  wonders  under  ground. 

Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought  in  the  ailent,  <urk  nrofeund^ 

How  each  thing  upward  tenda  by  necesail^  decreed. 

And  the  worid'a  aupport  dependa  on  the  ahooting  of  a  aeed. 

The  Summer'a  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny-pinion'd  day 

Is  commiasion'd  to  remark  whether  Winter  holds  her  sway ; 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing. 

Say  that  flooda  and  tempeita  ceaae,  and  the  world  is  ripe  for  Sprii^. 

Thou  hast  fanned  the  aleeping  Earth  till  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowers. 
And  the  waters  look  in  mirth  for  their  overhanging  bowers; 
The  forest  seems  to  liaten  fiv  the  rustle  of  its  leaves, 
And  the  very  skies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer  eveai 

Thy  vivifying  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the  wave. 
By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within  its  cave. 
And  the  summer  tribes  that  creep  or  in  air  expand  ^eir  wing. 
Have  started  feom  their  sleep  at  the  sumoMins  of  the  Sprin^f. 

The  cattle  lift  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and  the  hill% 

And  the  feather'd  race  rejoices  with  a  gush  of  tuneful  biOs ; 

And  if  this  doudleaa  arch  filla  the  poef  a  aong  with  glee, 

O  thoo  aunny  first  of  March,  b«  it  dedicate  to  thee.  H. 
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Ths  many  valiaiit  names  with  which  our  pedigree  was  enriched, 
commencing  with  Ezekiel  Thunder,  adjutant  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  who  fell  at  Cropready  Bridge,  and  terminating  with  Captain 
John  Thunder,  who  diea  of  the  cholera  morbus  in  the  campaign  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  toother  with  the  warlike  effigies  of  many  a  "  Captain  or 
colonel,  or  knipit  in  arms,''  that  filled  an  old  lumber-room  in  my  fa* 
ther's  house,  bad  early  inspired  me  with  an  inclination  for  a  military 
life.  Eleven  hundrea  pounds  procured  pe  a  cometcy.  During  the 
meridian  .of  my  martial  ardour,  one  fine  summer  eveniiu;,  a  letter  of 
very  portentous  dimensions  was  put  into  my  hands,  ftfy  eye^  imme- 
diately caught  the  authoritative  words*— *' On  his  Majesty's  service"— 
"  Commanaer-in-chief 's  office ;"  and  breaking  the  large  official  seal 
with  eagerness,  I  read  as  follows :  "  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
jou,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  you  to  a  cometcy  in  the  -^—  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  I  am 
directed  by  the  Commander-in-chief  "to  order  you  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  Portsmouth,  with  your  horses,  to  Join  a  detachment  of  your 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baron  Holster,  in  order  to 
einoark  for  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  excellency  Lieut-Ge- 
neral the  Earl  of  Wellington.  On  your  reaching  Portsmouth,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  report  your  arrival  to  the  Adjutant-general  on  that  sta- 
tion. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c."  ^  To  Comet  Julius  AYood 
Thunder,^ — -—  Hall,  Northamptonshire." 

After  bidding  a  hasty  adieu,  and  receiving  the  usual  cautions  against 
the  dangers  of  my  new  situation,  I  hastened  to  London  to  purchase  my 
paraphernalia  and  equipments,  and  in  about  a  week's  time  from  the 
receipt  of  my  orders  I  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  I  was  informed  by  the 
adjutant-general,  to  whom  I  made  the  usual  report,  that  the  detach- 
ment of  my  re^ment  was  then  in  a  neighbouring  village,  where  I  must 
immediately  join  it  I  proceeded  instantly  to  the  quarters  of  the  com- 
manding  officer,  at  the  Spread  Eagle  inn,  where,  without  delay,  I  was 
usherea  into  the  presence  of  Captain  Baron  Holster.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock  on  a  July  evening,  and  the  captain  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  delights  which  a  pipe  and  a  Dottle  can  bestow.  Taking 
die  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  arose  on  my  entrance,  and  received  me 
with  great  courtesy.  As  usual  with  military  men,  we  soon  became  in- 
timate :  I  speedily  fathomed  my  companion's  character.  He  might 
truly  be  called  a  soldier  of  fortune,  for  money  seemed  his  great  object, 
and  profit  and  glory  were  in  his  vocabulary  synonjrmous.  Mars  and 
Venus  appeared  to  exercise  a  joint  dominion  over  him,  "  both  them  he 
served,  and  of  their  train  was  he." 

We  were  engi^ed  the  whole  of  the  ensuing^  day  in  the  embarkation 
of  our  horses.  Surely  some  better  mode  might  be  discovered  than 
swinging  the  noble  animals  in  the  air  by  ropes  and  puHies,  to  their  in. 
finite  terror.  It  was  surprising  that  no  accident  happened.  We  rode 
that  night  at  anchor  at  Spitheaa,  with  the  wooden  wails  of  Old  England 
all  around  us.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  convoy  signals  ^^re 
hoisted  on  board  a  frigate,  for  all  ships  proceeding  with  our  couvov  tn 
prepare  for  sea.   It  was  nearly  noon  before  all  the  vessels  were  u^dw 
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weigh,  and  we  shaped  our  course  tfirou&ih  the  beautiful  pas8a|^  of  tlic 
Needles,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main-land.  Before  daak 
we  could  but  imperfectlj  distinguish  the  cliiTs  of  Albion,  which  ere 
morning  had  entirely  disappeared.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  I  suffered 
all  the  extremities  of  sea-sickness,  which  vanquished  even  the  brarest 
of  us  all.  Our  accommodations  and  provisions  were  tolerable,  con- 
sidering our  situation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dull  monotony  of  skj 
and  ocean,  the  novelty  of  a  sea-voyage  furnished  us  with  considerable 
amusement. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Spithead,  to  the  infinite  joj  of  all  on 
board,  we  discovered  the  mountains  of  Spain,  at  the  distance  of  eiditj 
miles,  according  to  the  captain's  information.  It  was,  how€ver,  four 
days  afterwards  ei-e  our  feet  touched  the  Spanish  soil.    As  we  ap- 

Sroached  the  shore,  every  eye  was  strained  to  discover  the  flas  which 
oated  on  the  summit  of  the  sea-girt  castle  of  St  Sebastian.  ATtfada|jk 
we  could  not  immediately  distinguish  whether  the  Gallic  standard  still 
maintained  its  lofty  station,  yet  the  constant  cannonading  which  we 
heard,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  land-breeze  wafted  towards 
us,  gave  us  hope  that  we  were  not  yet  too  late  to  share  in  the  glories 
of  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St  Sebastian.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  wnich  our  convoy  left  us,  the  cannonading  entirely  ceased ;  but 
we  still  observed  the  tri-coloarcd  flag  waving  above  the  battlements, 
when  in  one  moment  the  flag-staff  appeared  perfectly  bare,  and  in  an- 
other, it  was  replaced  by  the  British  standard.  One  shout  of  exultation 
burst  from  the  different  vessels  which  were  within  view  of  this  trium- 
phant spectacle;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  own  patriotic  feelings 
were  dashed  with  a  tinge  of  regret;  for,  heavy  dragoon  as  I  was,  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  being  the  first  to  drag  down  this  pestilential  ensign 
from  its  "  bad  eminence,"  and  bearing  it  home,  to  hang  in  dread  re- 
membrance of  my  valour-x-fit  companion  for  the  fiUebig  which  my 
great  grandfather  won  from  "  a  naked  Pict,''  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  and  the  cannon-ball  which  my  maternal  uncle  carried  away  with 
tiim  from  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

The  signal  was  made  by  the  commodore  on  the  morning  of  bis 
leaving  us,  for  the  masters  of  the  transports  to  proceed  on  board  his 
ship,  where  they  received  orders  to  land  the  troops  at  Passages,  but 
io  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St  Sebastian's,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  to 
bring  up  in  four-fathom  water,"  until  the  harbour  was  clear.  We  an- 
chored about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  officers  immediately 
proceeded  on  shore.  The  town  and  castle  of  St  Sebastian  are  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  connected  tr^  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main- 
land. The  bay  lies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
rises  the  beautiful  island  of  Santa  Clara.  The  first  attack  on  the  town 
was  made'by  our  batteries,  formed  on  the  sand-banks,  to  the  east  of  the 
place.  After  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  convent  on  the  shore,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  out-post  to  the  town,  and  from  their  position  in  the 
island,  our  batteries  on  sea  and  land  had  played  upon  the  castle  and 
town  from  all  sides ;  and  after  having  been  twice  stormed,  the  town 
had  at  last  yielded. 

As  we  stepped  upon  shore,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new  worid. 
The  contrast  between  the  people  we  had  left,  and  those  by  whom  we 
were  now  surrounded,'  was  most  striking.  The  quay  was  covered  with 
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Spanish  women,  selling  strings  of  onions,  bread,,  wine  and  cider ;  their 
long  plaited  hair,  reaching  entirely  down  their  backs,  and  their  4^om* 
plexions  of  a  sallow  hue,  impressing  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  vaunted  Spanish  dames.  At  a  short  distance  from  us,  near  the 
gate,  a  Spanish  officer  was  marshalling  his  men,  which,  like  FalstaflPs 
soldiers,  seemed  excellent  "  food  for  powder.''  Their  dress  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  uniformity.  The  French  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  action,  had  been  stripped  to  furnish  this  motley  corps ;  and  where- 
ever  the  eagle  appearect  m  their  appointments,  it  had  been  reversed. 
The  commander,  who  seemed  well  worthy  of  the  high  station  which 
he  filled,  perceiving  we  were  Englishmen,  took  pains  to  let  us  know 
that  his  warriors  were  "  Espagnoles,"  (a  fact  of  which  very  little  doubt 
cautd  be  entertained,)  by  continually  addressing  them  by  the  title  of 
••  primiero  regimento  d^^raggonJ^  The  appearance  of  evel-y  thing 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  was  highly  interesting  and  amusing;  but 
the  spectacle  as  we  proceeded  into  the  town  became  disgusting  and 
terrinc,  to  eyes  whicn  had  not  been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  the  stern 
features  of  war.  The  houses  wiere  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
amidst  the  ruins  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  English  and  French,  in  the 
last  stage  of  putrefaction.  Shocked  as  we  were  at  this  scene,  the 
horrors  which  presented  themselves  on  the  breach  were  indescribably. 
The  dead  lay  piled  in  heaps;  and  we  were  forced  to  step  over  the  bo- 
dies Of  our  brave  fellow  countrymen,  which  had  lain  parching  beneath 
a  fervent  sun  from  the  time  of  the  storming  of  the  town. 

Sickenine  as  the  si^ht  was  to  all  of  us,  it  did  not  seem  to  afiect  the 
stomachs  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  sat,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
eating  their  meal,  which  consisted  of  a  dried  fish  called  baccaiao,  on 
the  dead  bodies,  which  supplied  all  the  usual  furniture  of  a  saUe  d 
manger.  We  were  fortunate  enough,  at  the  moment,  to  meet  with  an 
intelligent  English  officer  of  the.  First  Regiment,  who  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  storm.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  bodies  of 
three  sergeants  who  had  formed  part  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  all  fallen  at  the  same  instant.  The  ofiicer  who  led 
the  forlorn  hope  escaped  the  first  onset,  biit  was  afterwards  killed  in 
the  town  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Our  informant  described  very  minutely 
the  details  of  the  attack.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  place  where  the 
French,  by  blowing  up  a  mine  too  suddenly,  had  destroyed  several 
hundreds  of  their  own  men. 

We  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  where  we  perceived  the 
dreadful  extremities  to  which  the  French  had  been  reduced.  Our  per- 
petual firing  had  compelled  them  to  excavate  the  ground,  that  they 
night  obtain  temporary  repose  and  security.  The  castle  presented 
notning  remarkable,  except  a  clear  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  rose 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

We  returned  to  our  vessel  with  no  very  favourable  impresMon  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  siege.  The  Baron  frankly  confessed  that  he  by  no 
means  coveted  the  honourable  fate  of  those  heroes  who  had  **  filled  the 
breach  up  with  our  English  dead ;"  and  shrewdly  observed,  that,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  the  land,  he  could  not  discover  what  Aonotir 
there  was  in  being  ensaged  in  a  storming-party.  During  our  dinner 
he  appeared  remarkably  contemplative,  but  after  a  few  hours  smoking, 
and  close  application  to  the  waters  of  life^  his  martial  spirit  seemed 
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to  brighten  wkhin  him ;  and  between  the  whifi  of  his  pipe,  he  called 
the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian's  a  mere  Tolanteer-day  to  some  in  which 
he  had  been  no  inconsiderable  actor. 

On  rising  the  ensnins  morning,  i  found  our  vessel  just  entering  the 
harbour  of  Passases.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  not  visible  until 
jou  approach  wiuiin  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  you  proceed  nearly  two 
miles  up  a  narrow  creek,  running  between  rocks  of  stapendaos 
height.  Aftor  disembarking  our  party,  we  marched  with  our  detach- 
ment to  a  farm-house,  or,  rather,  what  would  be  called  a  hovel  in  Ea^* 
land,  about  three  miles  from  Passages,  and  in  this  miserable  place,  in 
which  only  two  beds  were  to  be  found,  which  were  already  sufficiently 
tenants  by  various  insects,  we  were  expected  to  find  accommodation 
for  two  officers  and  fifty  men.  The  fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco  gt* 
nerally  lulled  the  Baron  to  sleep  long  before  he  retired  to  his  couch; 
bot,  for  my  own  part,  during  the  whole  time  we  were  quartered  in  this 
wretched  spot,  I  knew  not  wliat  it  was  to  enjoy  an  hour's  slumber  da* 
ring  the  niffht 

The  quality  of  our  first  day's  dinner  was  pretty  much  upon  a  par 
with  our  lagemetU.  Our  fare  consisted  of  ration  pork,  so  hard  and  so 
fat  that  no  teeth  or  stomach  of  ordinary  stren^h  could  away  with  it. 
Cabbage  of  a  saffitin  hue  supplied  the  place  of  other  veaietaMes.  To 
counterbalance  these  privations,  we  haa  the  privilege,  like  Gil  Bias  at 
Sangrado's,  of  drinking  water  it  dUcretian,  and  we  certainly  did  find  it 
tin  aissolvemevt  universeL  To  one,  who  had  been  used  to  call  a  dinner 
<  at  Long's  or  Stevens's  a  bore,  and  who  had  professed  himself  solis^ 
with  Jaequiere^s  c^pkerv,  such  a  banquet  dia  not  possess  many  attrK* 
tians.  The  Baron,  witn  a  grin  of  singular  expression,  frequentlv  ex* 
claimed,  during  our  feast, '« 'Tish  very  goot!"  Towards  the  ndddle  of 
the  foUowinj;  day,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Passages,  in  order  to 
learn  some  intelligence  from  the  array,  and  to  purchase  an  animal  to 
carry  my  bajmige.  On  arriving  in  the  town  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
was  extremely  amusing.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington 
were  then  about  ei^t  miles  from  Passages,  and  the  town  at  that 
time  formed  a  sort  of  depdt  for  provisions.  Parties  of  dragoons  es- 
corting provisions.  Commissaries,  French  prisoners  marching  through. 
Generals  departing  for  England,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  soldiers, 
servants  buying  provisions,  passing  and  repassing  before  my  eyes, 
gave  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  masquerade.  Everv  one  seem* 
ed  regardless  of  the  occupations  of  his  neighbour.  In  one  por- 
tion of  the  town,  a  party  of  German  hussars  had  made  a  regalar 
encampment,  and  were  busily  enzaged  dressing  their  horses,  cook- 
ing their  coarse  viands,  and  smoking  their  lone  cum-de-mer  pipes 
in  the  open  air,  quite  as  contented  beneath  the  canopy  of  Hea- 
ven, as  if  thev  were  housed  under  the  most  hospitable  roof.  Ad- 
vancing a  little  farther,  we  saw  several  hundred  French  prisoners, 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  British  infantry,  headed  bv  three  offi- 
cers, two  of  whom  were  mounted  upon  mules,  and  the  other  walking. 
In  point  of  speed,  these  pedestrians  seemed  likely  to  outstrip  their 
mounted  leaders,  as  the  miserable  animals  which  carried  them  had 
many  points  in  common  with  Yorick's  mare.  The  clothing  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  which,  by  conjecture  rather  than  by  its  present  ap- 
pearance, we  judged  to  have  been  of  tha  scarlet  hue,  had,  by  its  aumer- 
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#118  Wtchings,  at  length  ftssumed  the  semblance  of  an  hadequin's  coat» 
wbile  the  long  coats  of  the  officers,  which»  in  their  original  state,  had 
been  of  a  grey  colour,  by  the  service  they  had  seen,  and  long  exposure 
to  the  snn,  had  become  thread -bare  and  brown:  the  French  prisoners 
were  certainly  horrid  looking  fellows;  their  unshorn  beards, and  their 
long  mowBtOiCMS,  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  unfledged  valour  of 
a  stripling  Comet 

Cui  (runt  tiii|^da  conubos 

Prinufl^  et  Yenerem  et  pradU  destintt 

All  the  detachments  which  we  saw,  seemed  well  content  with 
the  accommodations  which  were  provided  for  them  alfresco,  with 
the  exception  of  some  newlj-arrivAi  English  hussars,  who  appeared  to 
entertain  too  lively  a  remembrance  of  the  comforts  of  Hyde  Park  Bar- 
racks to  allow  them  to  think  of  taking  up  their  lodgings  ''on  the  cold 
ground ;"  and  after  a  vain  struggle,  for  some  hours,  to  procure  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  they  were  maraied  forward  without  having  enjoyed 
even  that  repose  which  their  less  delicate  companions  had  found  on 
the  cold  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Passages.  ^  The  accounts  which 
we  received  from  the  army  were  strangely  contradictory.  Now  we 
heard  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  forced  to  retreat  into 
Portuj^ ;  and  now  we  were  told,  that  within  a  few  days  we  should  be 
feasting  in  Paris.  Every  one  seemed  competent  to  approve  or  censure 
the  plans  of  Lord  Wellington,  while  all  were  blessed  with  an  equal 
degree  of  imbrance;  indeed,  the  Endish  newspapers  were,  at  this 
time,  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  gain  any  intelligence  of  our 
own  motions— so  necessarily  confined  was  the  information  of  each  in- 
dividual. This  state  of  things  was  precisely  what  is  described  by  Walter 
Scott— 

When  high  events  are  on  the  gale. 
Bach  hour  brings  a  vaiying  tale. 

After  making  a  purchase  of  all  the  delicacies  which  Passages  af- 
forded— namely,  mutton,  bread,  and  vegetables,  and  cheapening  a  few 
bagpige-animals,  which  were  enormously  dear,'  I  returned  to  our 
quarters,  were  I  found  the  Baron,  with  his  three  horses  in  his  hand, 
allowing  them  to  crop  the  heads  of  a  field  of  fine  maize  at  the  back  of 
fte  house,  never  once  adverting  to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  meum  and 
tupm.  In  short  the  Baron  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  knew  how  to 
provide  victuals  both  for  himself  and  his  horses.    This,  however,  is 


k's — publish  it  not  in^nd  I 
Captain  Counterscarpb  the  amiable  the  accomplished  Captain  Counter- 
scarp of  the  Guards,  who  always  held  it  to  be  highly  derogatory  even 
to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  who  carried  an  umorellar— I  beheld  him, 
lost  to  all  sense  ot  shame,  in  his  right  hand  bearing  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  in  his  left  a  haversack  of  cabbages ! 

Our  detachment  having  received  orders  to  remain  a  fortnight  longer 
at  this  miserable  station,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  horses,  and 
it  occurring  to  me  that  the  delay  would  by  no  means  ne  productive  of 
the  same  effects  to  myself,.so  unceasingly  was  I  tormented  by  the 
lively  activity  of  my  body-guard,  I  resolved,  with  the  permission  of 
Vol.  ni.  No.  16.^1822.  3  A 
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mj  friend  the  Varon,  to  spend  a  few  of  those  days  with  mjr  brother,  a 
captain  in  a  Light  Infantry  regiment,  which  was  then  encamped  near 
the  head -quarters  of  Lord  Wellington.  In  fact  1  had  erown  anxious 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  war.  I  commenced  my  journey  alMut  mid^aj, 
thinking  eight  miles  would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  in  England, 
and  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  camp  in  goo^  time  for  a  five-o'clock  dmoer. 
Soon  after  I  had  got  into  the  main -road,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
advance  a  good  deal  impeded  by  the  roads  being  broken  up.  Dead 
oxen,  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  end  their  labours  a  little  time 
before  they  reached  the  camp,  where  they  were  to  have  been  slanch- 
tered — wagons  broken  down,  and  other  vehicles  of  military  desola- 
tion, were  scattered  alons  the  way,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  pas- 
sengers. Nor  was  my  advance  much  accelerated  by  the  convoys  of 
bullocks  and  provisions,  the  long  strings  of  mules,  the  sick,  wounded 
and  prisoners,  cominjg  from  the  army,  and  the  stragglers  about  to  join 
it,  which  altogether  formed  as  dense  and  motley  a  ^roup,  although  of 
a  very  different  character,  as  the  annual  procession  of  the  worthy 
inhabitants  of  London,  eastern  and  western,  on  their  road  to  Epsom 
races.  It  was  nearly  dusk  ere  I  arrived  at  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
quarters, that  were  at  a  village  through  which  the  road  passed. 
The  names  of  the  various  general  officers  composing  the  stan  of  the 
army,  chalked  upon  the  doors  of  the  meanest  cottages,  showed  pretty 
plainly  what  must  be  the  accommodations  of  the  inferior  officers.  I 
soon  learned  that  the  li^ht  division,  to  which  my  brother's  regiment 
belonged,  was  about  five  miles  in  advance;  and  I  was  particularly  cau- 
tioned not  to  stumble  upon  the  French  instead  of  our  own  troops,  as 
they  were  stationed  close  to  one  another.  After  leaving  head -quarters, 
I  found  the  road  quite  clear;  yet, notwithstanding  the  expedition  I  made 
use  of,  it  was  quite  dark  before  I  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  light 
division,  which  was  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill.  On  reaching  itte 
summit  of  this  hill;  and  looking  around  me,  I  paused,  to  observe  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  splendid  spectacles  which  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  For  miles  around  me  the  country  seemed  to  be  one  blaze  of 
light,  proceeding  from  the  fires  in  the  camps  of  both  armies.  There 
was, almost  a  perfect  stillness  around  me;  and  as  I  stood  alone,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  upoo  this  foreign  soil,  I  seemed  to  experience,  for  the 
first  time,  a  strong  and  vivid  feeling  of  mortality.  The  countless 
thousands  which  were  stretched  around  me  might,  on  this  oalm  and 
beautiful  night,  be  enjoying  their  last  earthly  repose.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  different  these  sensations  were  from  those  of  anordiaarj 
traveller,  passing  through  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. My  brother's  camp  lav  in  a  field  to  the  right  of  the  road :  I 
found  him,  with  his  tent  pitched  to  windward  of  a  Targe  fire,  with  one 
or  two  of  his  companions,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  devouring  a 
couple  of  fine  ducks,  which  they  were  roasting  with  considerable  aUlt. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  we  enjoyed  our  meeting  in  this 
strange  spot  fully  as  much  as  we  had  ever  done,  in  former  times,'  be- 
neath the  peaceful  shades  of  *♦*♦*  Hall.  I  soon  satisfied  his  inqui- 
ries; and,  in  return,  b^eed  to  be  informed,  by  what  good  fortune  he 
had  become  possessed  ofSieieuajgros  canards  which  promised  so  luxu- 
rious a  feast.  He  informed  me  that  an  old  campaigner,  like  himself, 
was  generally  a  good  forager.    He  had  surprised  a  party  of  Fkenck 
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that  mornioff  in  taking  a  village,  and  had  discovered  these  treasures 
attached  to  Uie  personal  staff  of  one  of  the  French  officers,  who  resigned 
the  promised  enjoyment  with  the  utmost  complaisance,  and  in  present* 
ing  the  ducks  to  xaj  brother  remarked,  **  C'est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre." 
A  small  hamper  formed  our  table,  while  a  piece  of  oil -skin,  on  which 
we  sate  a  la  TurCt  prevented  us  from  feeline  the  ill  effects  of  the  damp 
astrand.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  soup  ana  bouille,  and  the  aforesaid 
ducks,  accompanied  with  the  best  sajuce — a  ravenous  appetite.  The 
old  campaigners  corrected  the  badness  of  the  wine,  bj  converting  it 
into  very  delicious  mull,  by  the  aid  of  nutm^  and  gineer,  cinnamon 
and  cloves.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  the  second  Kettle  of  this 
nectar,  which  operated  as  a  composing  draught  after  tiie  fatigues  of 
the  day,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  for  the  first  time  I  stretched  my  limbs 
in  a  bond  ilde  camp.  I  lay  in  my  brother's  tent,  and  rolled  in  my 
cloak,  I  slept  as  soundly  as  in  the  softest  bed  in  England,  with  "  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot."  I  was  surprised  on  awakening  the  next 
morning  to  find  it  was  already  nine  o'clock :  we  rose  immediately,  and 
enjoyea  a  cup  of  excellent  tea.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  waited  to  be  supplied  with  provisions.  A  long;  string 
of  mules,  laden  with  bread,  soon  afterwartfs  arrived,  and  a  drove  m 
bullockbwere  brought  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  camp.  A  certain 
number  of  men  attended  to  assist  in  slaughtering  the  beasts,  and  re- 
ceive their  portion  of  the  provisions.  The  whole  aflhir  is  usually  con- 
ducted with  great  despatch;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  since  seen  a 
bullock  alive,  slaughtered,  dressed,  and  eaten,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  bugles  now  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  brigade  was  imme- 
diately formecL  As  over  our  mull,  the  preceding  evenine,  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  determination  to  accompany  the  regiment,  should  it  be 
called  into  action,  I  was  now,  by  the  contributions  of  several  officers, 
fiilly  equipped  in  the  dress  of  my  brother's  corps.  We  marched  for- 
ward, and  soon  deployedfinto  an  open  field.  Behind  us  towered  the 
lofty  chain  of  the'  Pyrenees,  and  before  ua  lav  the  fertile  plains  of 
France.  Some  companies  were  sent  forward  to  sKirmish,  and  the  firing 
soon  became  exceedingly  Varm.  It  was  impossible  to  drive  in  the 
picquets,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire ;  but  we  gained  ground  by 
degrees.    The  French,  perceiving  the  progress  we  made,  brought  a 

Krty  of  guns,  supportea  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry^  against  us.  A 
dy  of  French  infantry  now  moved  upon  our  rifi;ht,  and  opened  a 
severe  fire;  and  as  I  cast  my  eyes  alone  the  ranks  f  observed  trequent 
chasms  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Just 
before  the  enemy  had  formed  upon  the  hill,  I  remarked  a  group  of 
about  six  officers,  in  blue  great-coats,  with  shabby  cocked  hats  covered 
with  oil -skin,  ride  past ;  and  the  leader  of  the  party  had  scarcely  passed 
the  line  of  our  column,  when  I  heard  Lord  Wellington's  name  buzzed 
along  the  ranks,  and  saw  a  smile  of  exultation  light  up  every  coun- 
tenance. The  party  halted  upon  a  hillock  close  by  us,  and  one  of 
them,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  reconnoitred  the  enemy  through 
his  spy -glass.  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  our  commander-in-chief:  his 
features  were  perfectly  unruffled,  and  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  After  taking  a  ^neral 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  troops,  he  seemed  to  be  communicating 
for  a  moment  with  one  of  his  Aids,  who  immediately  galloped  forward 
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towardg  tiie  tirigade  with  which  I  was.  An  old  officer  who  stood  next 
to  me«  on  seeing  this  movement,  whispered  in  mj  ear,  "  Yon  are  in  for 
it  now,  young  man."  A  general  order  of  '*  Steady,  men,  steady  ;  fix 
bayonets,"  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  true  prophet.  The  next  <Mnder 
was, "  The  regiment  will  advance;"  and  the  buries  struck  up  a  iiTely 
tune.  As  we  marched  forward,  the  enemy  still  continued  their  fire* 
and  our  men  kept  dropping.  We  moved  up  .steadily  and  coolly*  with 
all  the  resulariiy  of  a  common  parade,  till  within  forty  yards  of  the 
enemy,  when  we  gave  our  fire^  and  the  order  "  Double  <^uick^  waa 
given:  the  next  word  I  heard  was  ''Charge!"  In  an  instant  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  them.  I  can  from  this  moment  only  describe  my 
own  situation  and  that  of  those  immediately  around  me.  The  first 
thing  I  observed,  after  the  shock  of  the  charse  was  over,  was  the  but- 
end  of  a  musket  aimed  by  a  ferocious  erenadier  direct  at  my  head :  I 
was  just  rabin^  my  arm  above  my  head  as  my  sole  means  of  protec- 
tion, when  a  friendly  bayonet  entered  the  breast  of  my  immense  foe» 
and  his  upraised  arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side.  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  rejoice  at  this  deliverance,  when  an  ancient  French  officer  made  a 
dead  thrust  at  me  in  most  scientific  style,  with  a  sword  of  awful 
length,  which  I  parried  with  the  back  of  my  own  weapon,  and  inatantr 
ly  cut  at  him  in  return.  *  I  fancy  my  blow  must  have  taken-effect,  for 
Isaw  him  staffierins  backwards,  and  lost  him  in  the  universal  confu- 
sion. The  whole  of  the  transaction  since  we  first  closed  with  the 
enemy  had  not  occupied  more  than  three  minutes ;  and  I  now  began 
to  perceive  the  confusion  amongst  our  own  men  becomiim  less,  as  the 
French  hurried  from  the  field.  There  was  soon  nothing  left  for  us  to 
do,  but  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  capture  all  we  could.  By  scamper- 
ins;  in  all  directions  after  them,  by  wounding  some,  anil  terrifyins 
others,  we  succeeded  in  making  alxrat  seventy  or  eighty  prisoners.  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  surround  ten  men  myself, Tike  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff;  but  nevertheless,  heavy  and  tardy  as  I  was,  compared  with  some 
of  my  light  associates,  I  managed  to  overtake  a  drummer,  a  wounded 
corporal,  and  a  lusty  major  of  &e  VoUigeurs  de  la  Oarde.  The  bo^le 
at  length  sounded  ror  the  regi^ient  to  form  again ;  and  at  the  point 
of  my  sword  I  drove  up  my  three  disarmed  and  dejected  prisoners, 
with^  all  the  potnp  of  a  Roman  Emperor  with  three  kings  at  his 
chariot-wheels.  The  prisoners  were  placed  under  a  guard ;  and  every 
individual,  as  he  came  in,  took  his  station  in  his  own  company.  The 
first  object  after  forming  was  to  tell  ofi*  the  companies,  and  estimate 
our  loss,  and  to  ascertain  who  had  fallen  in  the  action*  I  looked 
around  me  with  indescribable  anxiety  for  my  brother,  and  my  fears  for 
his  safety  were  dreadful,  when  I  could  not  discover  him  with  the  regi- 
ment One  of  the  Serjeants  told  me  he  was  close  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment of  charging,  but  he  had  not  seen  him  afterwards.  I  had  now 
littte  doubt  that  he  had  fallen. 
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Th«  mogt  delightfiil  of  moratists  are  the  old  Pables.  Compared  witfi 
these  simple  instructers,  the  theses  of  the  early  philosophers,  later 
schoolmen,  and  modern  theologians,  are  but  subtle  webs  to  entangle 
speculative  and  curious  flies.  Of  all  my  young  enjoyments,  reading 
these  fables  with  their  picturesque  interpretations  of  wooden  cuts  was 
one  of  the  most  precious ;  old,  but  always  new  and  pleasant.  I  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  my  elder  friends'  observation,  when  they  told  me  that 
the  moral  was  the  kernel  of  the  fabulous  shell :  how  sweet  were  the 
husks  of  the  ^oftentimes)  bitter  kernels.  I  needed  no  invitation  to 
travel  over  this  world  of  histories — ^this  ever  fresh  eallery  of  pictures. 
A  fable  is  iBsop's  other  name;  hence  more  recent  fabulists  have  been 
neglected ;  perhaps  because  they  only  retold  what  had  been  more  sen- 
tentiously  relatea  before ;  or,  perhaps,  their  refinements  were  not  so 
honest  as  the  pithy  aphorisms  of  the  Grecian  slave.  We  cannot  think 
of  Gay  as  we  do  of  tne  aboriginal  iBsop:  he  is  the  text-book  of  mora- 
lity;  his  brutes  are  Pythagorean  animals,  in  whom  dwell  die  souls  of 
a  generation  of  men.  Fables  are  moral  parables :  parables,  divine  fables. 
When  reading  the  beautiful  parables  in  the  New  Testament,  our  fancy 
supplies  the  scene  of  the  divine  discourse»— the  corn-fields,  the  hirii- 
way,  the  vineyard:  our  imagination  becooies  pristine;  coeval  with  ine 
unsophisticated  state  of  mankind  in  that  age  of  mighty  events :  we  are 
passive  beholders:  we  can  even  conjure  up  the  persons  in  the  ^eat 
dramar— ail  but  the  divine  presence ;  which  is  only  visible  to  our  mind's 
eye,  through  the  voice  of  truth.  Our  impressions  on  reading  the  in- 
ventions of  human  wisdom,  are  less  real,  as  they  are  more  enigmatical ; 
and,  of  necessity,  lack  the  exalted  humanity  and  sentiment  of  the  in- 
spired narratives^— But  to  descend  from  the  unequal  comparison.  The 
refinements  of  learning  and  science,  are  to  tiiese  everlasting  stories, 
but  the  pride  and  vanity  of  ihan;  the  superficial  pomp  of  words;  the 
mere  straining  of  the  wits ;  perplexing  tne  reader,  and  puffing  up  the 
inventor.  They  have  all  "  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day."  The 
maximum  of  aii  age  has  been  displaced  and  annihilated  by  another  set 
of  ''crabbed  rules  of  dull  philosophy/*  produced  by  a  generation  of 
more  enlightened  theorists;  who  are  now  fast  decaying  before  the 
practical  (and  real,  they  would  have  you  believe)  schemes  of  modem 
systematizers.  Yet  still  we  have  the  parables  fresh  as  from  the  lips 
of  their  holy  author:  still  we  have  the  fables  bred  from  the  experience 
of  their  inventor.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  is  applicable  to  all 
mankind  at  every  period ;  and  when  applied,  but  gives  birth  to,  or 
Nourishes  the  first  tender  growth  of  neighbourly  feeling  and  manly  wis- 
dom. Truth  lies  in  a  nut-shell :  fallacy  must  be  built  up,  a  superstruc- 
ture of  folly  and  deceit,  upon  the  foundation  of  pride :  a  huge  flittering 
lie :  an  unsubstantial  dream :  itself  a  moral  lesson  to  its  faoncators. 

The  Esprptians  were  a  nation  of  riddle-makers.  Their  most  simple 
hieroglyphics  are  the  finest,  and  most  symbolical;  and  we  may  justly 
suppose  they  were  among  the  earliest:  as  thus— a  circle,  eternity ;  a 
bull,  agriculture>$  a  horse,  liberty ;  a  lion,  power,  &c.  These  are  some 
of  the  primogenitive  parts  of  speech  in  their  silent  language.  The  ex- 
tent ot  their  Uero^vphics  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  though  they  might 
have  been  multiphea  to  infinity,  there  could  have  been  none  more 
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beautiful  or  expressive  than  the  firat  few  begotten.    Indeed,  the  idea 
is  more  grand  than  the  reality. 

The  worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  IWptians,  the  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Lagado»  mentioned  by  GuUiver,  who  proposed  to  con- 
verse by  means  of  substances  representing  things,  instead  of  by  words, 
was  a  more  siibstantial  improver  upon  the  ideal  lan^age ;  inasmuch 
as  a  bona  Jlde  image  cannot  but  convey  its  impression  to  the  mind*, 
without  the  chance  of  its  miscarrying  in  a  hieroglyphic,  or  evaporating 
in  a  word*  What  a  realm  of  solids  would  this  world  have  then  become, 
and'mankind  a  nation  of  breathing  puppets !  What  an  assemblagie  of 
pedlars,  each  with  his  cosmograpbical  wallet  of  signs,  chests  of  con- 
versation, wagons  of  debate,  and  warehouses  of  argument!  Then 
should  we  have  stood  in  need  of  rail -roads  to  lead  to  our  senses,  and 
tunnels  to  reach  our  understandings ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Fables.  We  can  never  look  at  the  pictures  at 
the  head  of  each,  without  being  transported  to  the  modern  antiquity 
of  time  and  scene :  the  cold  vacuity  of  the  long  wainscotted  rooma,- 
with  their  solid  oaken  furniture,  and  large  barred  windows ;  the  by- 
gone look  of  the  houses ;  the  quaint  and  uncouth  dress  of  the  figurea ; 
the  terraced  eardens,  in  all  the  square  ma^ificence  of  geometrical 
proportion ;  Uie  bright  inland  landscape ;  mmglina  a  heap  of  distant 
and  pleasing  recollections  drawn  from  their  faiUifui  portraitures.  This 
should  apply  more  especially  to  Gay ;  but  the  artist,  scorning  to  be 
any  thing  but  English,  has  transferred  the  scenes  of  ^sop  to  our  own 
country :  it  is  as  honest  an  anachronism  a»  the  unsuspected  mistakes 
of  tlye  old  masters  in  this  way :  it  makes  us  believe  ^sop  to  be  an  ol(\ 
countryman  of  ours,  who  lived  a  long  while  ago ;  and  vnth  a  harmless 
deceit  we  recognise  the  lion  as  having  some  other  relation  to  our 
desert-less  island,  than  as  the  typical  supporter  of  our  national  badge 
of  heraldry. 

Let  any  one  who  despises  the  snug  prospects  of  hedge-row  land- 
Bcapes,  and  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  hamlet  in  a  level  country,  look 
at  tne  fresh  morning  aspect  of  these  little  views,  and  they  will  shake 
his  high-seated  contempt.  They  are  true  subjects  for  an  English  Te- 
niers.  There  are  the  neat  farm-houses,  with  their  decorations  of  clean 
wooden  pails  and  platters,  bright  inglenooks,  white  hearths ;  and  the 
out-door  accompaniments  of  poultry,  pigs,  fences,  bird-bottles,  and 
hen-coops ;  and  the  stacks  of  hay,  grananes,  distant  fields,  with  the 
church  spire  crowning  the  landscape :  and  all  this  done  with  a  homely 
faithfulness  that  charms  with  the  imitation.  Even  in  the  print  you  en- 
joy the  dewy  coolness  of  the  grass,  the  early  mornine  air,  the  breaking ' 
clouds,  or  the  dim  twilight.  The  cuts  partake  of  Ae  raciness  of  the 
style,  and  are  mated  to  the  discourse.  The  only  landscapes  like  then), 
that  1  know  of,  are  those  in  Walton's  Angler,  one  of  which  I  remem- 
ber—Amwell  at  sunrise,  almost  as  fine  as  a  painting.  In  the  print  at 
the  head  of  the  fable  of  *'  The  Sta^  and  the  Fawn,"  they  are  grace- 
fully delineated  in  the  attitude  of  listening ; 

<*  The  stag'  fkint  bean  the  puiang^  horn ;" 

and  the  accompanying  landscape  is,  as  are  all  of  them,  beautiful.  la 
«  The  Oak  and  the  &ed,''  we  fancy  that  we  hear  the  blast  rustling 
throuah  the  weeds  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  bulfeting  the  oak's 
rooted  strength. 
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How  in'viting  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  Fables :  **  The  Lark  and 
her  joung  ones;''  "  The  Lion  in  Love ;"  **  The  Oak  and  the  Reed;" 
«  The  wanton  Calf;"  "  The  Angler  and  the  little  Fish,"  8qc,  How 
productive  of  deep  and  serious  thought  are  such  as  "  The  yonng  Man 
and  the  Swallow ;"  <*  Cupid  and  Death ;"  *'  The  old  Man  and  Death." 
Were  we  to  mention  all  that  are  good,  we  should  name  them  all.  The 
most  mysterious  to  m j  joung  mind  was  <*  The  Belly  and  the  Mem- 
bers ;"  and  I  heartily  commiserated  the  fate  of  the  poor  subject  of  dis- 
pute, who,  between  one  and  {he  other,  seemed  very  likely  to  be  for* 
^tten :  it  remained  for  my  riper  experience  to  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing. One  of  Gay's,  "  The  Miser  and  Plutus,"  ever  haunted  me  in 
stormy  niehts,  when  the  loud  ^sts  shook  the  lattices  of  the  old  school- 
house  ;  I  thought  with  fearful  iteration  on  the  first  line, "  The  wind  is 
high,  the  window  shakes,"  and  had  the  apparition  been  any  one  but 
Plutus  (who,  though  I  knew  it  not,  was  not  frijghtful)  it  would  have 
been  a  minister  oiterror.  In  the  **  Ass  eating  thistles,"  we  almost  lick 
our  lips  at  the  *'  fine  large  thistle"  which  he  so  relishes,  rather  than  at 
the  pack-saddle  of  capons.  We  exult  at  the  old  mouse's  escape  from 
the  wily  cat's  whiskers,  who,  being  cunning  beyond  her  sphere,  must 
needs  hang  herself  on  a  ^e^  by  the  hind  legs,  to  invite  the  curiosity  of 
her  simple  enemies,  and  while  they  were  exulting  in  her  death,  thought 
to  spoil  tiieir  sport  by  making  them  her  prey. 

Tlie  pleasant  confabulations  of  the  animals  are  replete  vrith  huma- 
nity ;  even  the  evil  speeches  have  a  redeemii^  quality  of  imorance  to 
take  off  the  ugliness  of  vice.  "  The  Elephant  in  the  Bookseller's  shop" 
is  the  most  congenial  of  animals,  in  bulk  and  sagacitj^,  for  such  an 
element;  he  looks  grave  and  polite, — ^two  especial  quaUties  of  wisdom: 
the  bookseller  seems  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  guest  (not  cus- 
tomer). I  mean  a  compliment  when  I  say  it  reminds  me  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  Venvoy  of  Gay's  political  Fables  is  social :  ^sop's  are  address- 
ed to  mankind.  Gay's  are  easr  and  unassuming;  his  powers  of  sense 
and  wit  were  well  aaapted  to  this  species  of  profitable  wisdom :  and 
his  poetical  genius  was  not  too  vast.  The  Fables,  and  his  immortal 
"  Beggars'  Opera,"  are  akin,  and  are  his  best  works. 

The  Fables  of  JCsop  and  others  have  been  beautifully  embellished  by 
the  industrious  Mr.  Bewick,  the  wood-engraver,  in  a  style  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  old  cuts  in  design,  and  superior  in  execution..  The  same 
identity  of  scenery  is  given  with  equal  effect;  and  those  delicious  mar- 
ctaux,  the  tail-pieces,  are  Hc^rthian.  **  The  History  of  Birds  and 
Quadrupeds,"  by  the  same  artist,  (so  well  known  to  every  admirer  of 
wood-cuts,)  must  be  included  in  this  humble  compliment  to  his  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance.  Gaston. 
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LXTTKK  TUI. 

Miss  Ltdia  Barrow  to  Miss  Kittt  Browit. 

COATSBTV. 

HewdnUcenee  of  9FkUe  Cvndmt  HotMe^-^ItUngtvn  WeUt  yernu  Tunbri^.'^Br 
S»lonmi't  Sting. — ffi^h  Mtddleton  and  John  Gilpin. — Cixoptr  and  the  ^ew  River 
Company, — Bentham^  Bonaparte,  and  Accum, — Lydia  tunu  Reformer  AmmtLBM 
Ladiet  dancing'  MoneymuBk. — They  wietake  Jameo  Paine  fir  Tom. — Epieodual 
Eidtgy  ofthefirmer.'—RaB  at  City  Hotd^  J<tem  Ywhr-^M,  honma-ahk  Mm,"-^ 
Rear  and  Fiddle. 

Dbak  Kste»  YOU  remember  Sir  Solomon  ^Souse, 

Who  gave  t&e  tea  party  at  White  Conduit  House ; 

And  awore,  while  we  sat  in  the  box  of  Apollo» 

Hiat  Idin{fton  waters  beat  Tunbridse  Wells  hollow. 

Papa,  he,  and  we,  leaving  others  to  bowl^ 

Walk'd  out,  toward  the  Wells,  just  by  way  of  a  stroll; 

He  stopp'd  us  all  three  at  the  Middleton's  Head, 

Then  pointed  aloft  to  the  sigrn-post,  and  said, 

**  The  hooded  old  man,  who  is  swinging  up  there. 

Set  gff,  ^pade  in  hand,  and  took  water  to  Ware : 

As  Hercules  valiant,  he  treated  with  scorn 

Dame  Pnidence,  and  took  River  Thames  by  the  hem. 

John  C^pin,  the  Cit,  who  in  calico  dealt, 

And  rode  with  two  ftill  bottles  under  his  belt. 

Set  off,  whip  in  hand,  in  old  Hiddleton's  rear. 

But  kept  the  Cheap-side,  where  the  Knight  kept  the  dear. 

Both  wild-goose  adventures^  ec^ually  rash^ 

The  Cit  lost  his  dinner,  die  Rmgfat  lost  his  cash ; 

Will  Cowper  got  many  a  pound  tiy  the  first. 

The  last  has  in  gold  quench'd  the  Company's  thirst. 

Who  now  gain  a  hundred  per  cent  by  his  wealth. 

And  don't  even  drink  in  the  water  his  health. 

'Tis  thus  that  projectors  the  game  always  give  in. 

And  fools  run  up  nouses— for  wise  men  to  tive  in. 

See  sail  to  die  Wells  yonder  pleasure-bound  crew, 

All  talk  of  Grimaldi,  none  think  of  Sir  Hu^. 

Friend  Banow,  take  warning :  keep  snug  m  the  stonn : 

Cajole  men  and  welcome ;  but  never  reform: 

With  Bentham  bewilder,  with  Bonaparte  frighten, 

With  Abcum  astonish :  do  all  but  enlighten : 

Who  aims  at  enlightening,  only  out  doles 

An  ophthalmic  drug  to  a  nation  of  moles." 

This  sermon,  like  most  other  sermons^  dear  Kitty, 
Went  bolt  throurii  both  ears  of  Papap— more  's  the  pity! 
With  politics  stiU  he  would  make  his  old  fuss. 
And  settling  the  nation,  he  unsettled  us : 
For,  deeming  long  parliaments  snares  to  entrap  'em. 
He  made  us  put  up  with  short  commons  at  Clapham. 

Popt  down  in  my  Album,  Sir  Solomon's  song 
Slept  sound  as  a  sexton,  and  might  have  slept  long; 
But  kteiy  I've  taken  it  down  from  the  sheR 
To  read,  for— Pm  turning  Reformer  myself! 
Najr,  dont  cry  **  Lord  bless  us !" — ^I  don't  mean  to  roar 
'Gainst  cradle  cotillons^  like  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Nor  leave  my  own  fidi  by  Grimalkin  to  die. 
To  dress  other  people^s  uke  good  Mrs.  F^. 


MUk  and  Honey,  or  the  Land  oJPrtmme.  S77 

I  leare  hearts  Mid  heads  to  Beformen  like  those, 
I  only,  dear  giri,  revolutionize  toes. 
Kitty  Brown,  would  you  think  it?  I  don't  say  the  fiuilt's  in 
HienMelves;  but  the  girls  here  know  nothing  of  wihxing. 
1  found  them  in  Mon^fmuMk  kicking  their  heels, 
And  when  I  named  I*idne,  and  his  set  of  Quadrille^ 
(I  wonder  what  planet  some  people  come  from) 
The  poor  ignoramusses  thought  I  meant  Tom. 
How  cfHild,  gentile  Jameit  the  New  York  women  be 
60  dull  as  to  mix  that  ttaf^maker  with  thee } 
What  though^Brother  Richard,  as  usual,  out  plumps 
A  pun,  and  declares  that  you  both  deal  in  Jump% — 
Shalt  Uiou,  who  'midst  Negus  and  tapers  of  wax, 
Art  christen'd,  par  excdlence^  Paine  of  Alroack's; 
Who  set,  to  an  entre-chat^-Zio  d  la  mano^ 
And  jigg'd  the  dead  march  on  an  open  piano— 
Shalt  tbou  be  mix'd  up  with  that  infidel  Turk,' 
Who  scribbled  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Burke  ? 
Let  Wdte  print  his  rival  LaPoulle  and  Trenise, 
And  dedicate  humbly  to  Mrs.  Cliaries  Rees ; 
Let  /bn^  like  Phil  Asdey,  njike  horses  turn  dancer^ 
And  pUy  ZiiH  ZitH  to  Uussais  and  Lancers. 
Fear  nottiiog :  cut  capers :  be  frisky  and  meny ; 
Not  even  Mward^  with  his  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
His  TraverBcz,  chaasez,  dechassez,  La  Cheine, 
ShaD  push  from  the  mustc^tand  gentle  James  Paine. 
Loqg,  long  ahalt  thou  flourish,  the  King  of  Quadrilles ; 
And  when,  over  ^tyx,  'midst  the  virtuous  of  heels. 
Thou  'rt  borne  to  the  meadows  Elysian,  with  you 
■The  daughter  of  Ceres  shall  dance  a  pas-deux : 
l¥hile  Hermes  shall  lend  you  his  feather-bound  shoei. 
And  whifl  you  to  bliss  in  a  Russian  Sauteuse. 

And  now,  n^  dear  Kate,  for  the  best  news  of  aD : 
We  have  womed  Papa  into  giving  a  ball. 
As  soon  as  he  aqueez'd  out  a  sad  **  Veiy  well," 
Dick  hired  the  rooms  at  the  City  Hotel. 
We  danced  until  midnight  on  Saturday  last. 
And,  spite  of  a  head4M£e,  111  tell  you  what  paas'd. 
The  Natives,  who  came  about  half-after  eight. 
Were  duly  announced  by  their  titles  of  State. 
Their  Honours  Mat  Mite  and  Aminadab  Mum, 
The  one  dealt  in  cheese,  the  other  in  Rum. 
His  Honour  Ben  Block,  who  oontmcts  with  the  Fleet, 
And  keeps  a  mahogany  yard  in  State-street: 
His  Honour  \xkit  Lsmbert,  a  huge  lump  of  day^ 
Who  luckily  happens  to  live  in  Broad^waif, 
They  all  seem'd  amazinglv  shy  of  plain  Mister; 
Which  made  Brother  Richard  observe  to  my  Sister, 
That  though  they  hate  titles  as  much  as  O'Connor, 
They  clinr  like  a  Leech  to  the  iound  of  ^  Your  Honour." — 
And  now  for  my  dress— but  my  paper's  scrawPd  through 
Sonomoie  at  present— Dear  Kit^,  adieu! 

L,B. 
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This  poem  possesses  the  characteristics  of  fine  talents ;  whether 
it  can  be  said  to  show  those  of  positive  senius  appears  to  us  to  be 
much  more  questionable.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Miiman's  writing  are 
calculated  to  afford  interesting  and  instructive  examples  of  cultivated 
intellect  and  taste,  producing  high  effects  of  beauty  without  original 
powers  of  invention. 

Higher  poems  of  this  author  than  the  present,  we  conceive,  would 
illustrate  tnis  position ;  but  this  production,  we  think,  is  remarkaUj 
calculated  to  prove  it.  The  Martjr  of  Antioch  belongs  to  that  class 
of  poetry  which,  jperhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  any 
other  ^at  is  not  highly  inventive,  namely,  that  which  places  before  us 
actual  historical  truth,  rendered  fresh  and  radiant  to  our  perceptions 
by  being  clothed  in  a  garb  of  imaginative  beauty,  which  displays  and 
sets  off  the  form  it  covers,  rather  Sian  conceals  or  gives  it  a  false  and 
deceitful  appeanuice--a  class  which  may  in  one  sense  of  the  words  be 
called  **  Truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd." 

The  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Margaret ; 
but  Mr.  Milman  has  merely  availed  himself  of  that  portion  of  the  his- 
tory which  relates,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and 
beloved  by  Olybius,  the  prefect  of  the  East  under  the  Emperor  Pro- 
bus.  The  rest  of  the  legend  has  been  discarded,  and  the  outline  filled 
up  as  the  author's  own  ima^  nation  suggested. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Antioch,  and  the  poem  opens  before  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Daphne ;  of  which  temple 
Margarita,  the  heroine,  is  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  supposed  to  be 
the  cnief  priestess,  and  the  especial  favourite  of  the  sod.  The  scene 
is  ushered  in  by  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Antioch, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assen&led  priests,  nobles,  and  people.  This 
hymn  is  intended  to  indicate  the  close  of  the  solemn  rites  which  have 
just  been  paid  to  Apollo;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  the  day,  but 

<<The  crown  and  palm-like  grace  of  all, 
The  KXTed  virgin,  on  whose  footsteps  Beauty 
Waits  like  a  handmaid;  whose  most  peerless  form, 
Ught  as  embodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
Tnnce  polish'd  by  the  skitful  statuary. 
Moves  in  the  piiestesa*  long  and  flowing  robes, 
While  our  scaice-erring  worship  doth  aioore 
The  servant  rather  than  the  God." 

The  assembly  wait  for  her  for  some  time  in  breathless  and  admiring 
expectation ;  when  at  length  a  priest  enters  from  the  holy  sanctuary, 
to  announce  that  Margarita  is  not  to  be  found,  and  that 

**  Trampled  in  the  dust  we  found  the  laurel  crown. 
The  lyre  omtiung  cast  down  upon  the  pavement. 
And  the  dishonoured  robes  of  prophecy 
Scatte^d  unseemly  here  and  mere." — r- 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  occasioned  by  this  unlooked- 
for  absence,  messengers  arrive  from  Rome,  bringing  the  Emperor's 
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commands  to  01ji>iQS  for  renewed  severities  asainst  the  Christiaos, 
who  are  known  to  have  taken  refuse  in  the  neimbonrhood  of  Antioch. 
While  Oljbius,  who  loves  Margarita  and  is  beloved  bv  her«  is,  in  pnr- 
auance  of  the  new  edict,  denouncing  the  Christians  and  devoting  them 
to  death,  she  enters,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  with  ashes  strewn  upon  her 
head. .  The  multitude  hail  her  with  enthusiasm ;  but  she,  regardless 
of  the  scene  before  her,  is  rapt  in  her  own  thoughts— « 

«  She  hath  fall'n  down  upon  her  knees ;  her  hair 
Is  scatter'd  like  a  cloud  of  gold;  her  hands 
Are  clasp'd  acrosa  her  awemnff  breast;  her  eyes 
Do  bold  a  sad  communion  witE  the  heavens. 
And  her  lips  move,  yet  make  iio  sdund." 

This  we  take  to  be  as  lovely  and  perfect  a  picture  as  was  ever  copied 
bj  the  pen  from  the  pencil.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  finished 
passage  in  the  poem :  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  exe- 
cuted in  its  way;  but  we  do  not  attach  any  very  hish  value  to  such 
pictures,  as  it  relates  to  the  talent  re«[uired^  to  proouce  them.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  recognise  its  onginal  in  several  of  the  Magda- 
lenes  of  Guido,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.  The  priests  attribute  the  few  in- 
coherent words  and  the  distracted  manner  of  Margarita  to  a  special 
visitation  from  the  God ;  and  they  lead  her  away  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  people  in  honour  of  Olybius,  *<  the  Christian's  scoui^."— We  now 
meet  with  Margarita  passing  alone  at  night  through  the  srove  of 
Daphne,  where  she  is  joined  by  Olybius,  wfap  declares  his  love  for 
•her. 

«<  On  thePartluan's  fieiv  sands 
I  look'd  upon  the  blazing  nooQtiae  sun,  I 

And  thoiiffht  how  lovely  thou  before  his  shtine 
Wast  standing  with  th^  laurel-crowned  locks. 
And  when  rov  hirii  triumphal  chariot  toil'd 
Through  Antioch°s  crowded  streets,  when  every  hand 
Bain'd  garlands,  every  voice  dwelt  on  my  name. 
My  discontented  spirit  panted  still 
For  thy  long  silent  lyre." 

She  seeks  to  disengsjge  herself  from  him,  and  by  her  ambiguous  words 
and  manner,  raises  his  suspicions  of  her  fiuth  and  puritv;  butshe  dares 
not  at  present  explain  herself,  or  avow  her  new  creed,  because,  as  it 
appears  afterwaras,  she  is  on  her  way  to  warn  the  Christians  of  their 
impending  danger  from  the  new  edict  of  the  Emperor.  She  therefore 
abruptly  quits  Olybius,  and,  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  persecuted 
sect  meet  at  night,  relates  the  purport  of  her  errand.  At  tne  cl^e  of 
diis  conference  the  Roman  solaiers  are  heard  approaching. 

«*Theycome: 
Pale  lights  are  gleaming  through  the  dusky  night. 
And  hurrying  teet  are  tnmpling  to  and  fro. 
Disperse— disperse,  my  brethren,  to  your  homes  !— 
Sweet  Karganta,  in  the  Hermitage 
By  clear  Orontes,  where  so  oft  we've  met, 
lliou'lt  find  me  stilV 

At  daybreak  Margarita  returns  to  the  Temple,  where  she  meets  hfir 
doting;  Uther,  who  finds  her  hanging  over  her  accustomed  lyre>  and 
hails  ner  with  delighted  pride. 
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My  own,  my  loved,  my  beauteous  child!  once  more 
liiou  art  thyself;  thy  snowy  hands  are  trembling 
On  thy  loved  lyre,  and  doubtless  thou  art  hailing 
Our  God,  who  from  his  golden  eastern  chamber 
Be^s  to  dawn.    I  have  commanded  all 
The  nunisterine  priests  and  sacred  virgins 
Their  robes  and  verdant  chapleU  to  prepare. 
Thou  too  shalt  come  with  alt  thy  richest  songs 
To  hymn  the  triumph  of  our  God  around 
The  pile  whereon  tnese  frantic  Galileans 
Writne  and  expire.** 

This  brings  about  an  avowal  of  her  falling  off  from  his  faith— (he  is  the 
cMef  priest  of.  the  temple) — and  her  determined  adherence  to  that  of 
the  proscribed  and  condemned  Galileans.  When  he  can  no  longer 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  hears,  he  exclaims 

*<  Lightning^  blast — ^notthe<5, 
Bui  those  that  by  their  subtle  incantations 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul!  Look  there  !*' 

directing  her  attention  to  the  image  of  the  God,  and  asking 

••  Dar*st  tliou  see 

The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  bums 

On  lus  arch'd  brow  ?*' 
She  replies, 

**  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone. 

In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 

Is  to  the  life  expreas'd.    A  noble  image. 

But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 

As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Callias. 

Ha !  look  affain,  then. 
There  in  tlie  East.    Mark  how  Uie  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him :  the  ofEcious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  liis  azure  path 
From  night's  dun  vapours  and  fast-scattering  mists. 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  things  lift  up 
t'umidtuous  orisons;  tlie  spacious  worid 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.    But  he. 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  honvigL', 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  owi\ 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerless  gloty  unapproachable*- 
What  means  tliy  proua  undazzled  look, — to  adore 
Or  mock?" 

Stili,  however,  she  looks,  unmoved ;  acknowledging  the  glories  of  the 
imagery  before  her,  but  acknowledging  them  only  as  the  work  of  htr 
Gad;  and  this  best  scene  in  the  poem  is  closed  bj  a  high  and  solemn 
hymn  in  praise  and  adoration  of  tlie  Saviour.  We  are  now  introduced 
to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Christians  are  brought  before  CNj- 
bius, — who  prepares  himself  for  the  task  of  justice  by  swearing  to  dis- 
card from  his  breast  all  partial  affection,  and  condemn  to  torture  and 
death  all  who  shall  be  found  *<  guilty  of  the  Galilean  faith/'  Here  en- 
sues a  lengthened  and  somewhat  dull  colloquy  between  Olybius  and  the 
chiefs  of  ihe  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  shepherds  bring 
in  a  veiled  maiden,  whose  robes  and  fillet  indicate  her  to  be  a  priestess 
of  Apollo^  but  whom  they  have  found  in  a  cave  by  the  Orentes, 
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iring  u] 
hymnU 

It  is  Margarita. 


**  Pouring  upon  the  still  and  shudd'ring  air 
Her  hymn  to  Christ.", 


**  Callias, 
Great  Jud^ !  neat  Prefect ! 
It  is  my  child-^Apollo's  gitted  prieAess ! 
Within  that  holy  and  oracular  cave 
Her  spirit  aualfs  th*  absorbing  inspiration. 
Lo,  with  what  cold  and  wandering  gaze  she  looks 
On  me,  her  sire — ^it  chokes  her  voice— these  men, 
I'hese  wicked,  false,  blaspheming  meii»  have  leagued  .. 
To  swear  away  her  lite." 

She  now  avows  her  Faith-^the  rest  of  the  Christians  exult  in  theirs^ 
and  the  whole  are  led  out  to  prison.  We  have  now  a  scene  in  the 
prison,  which  is  long,  and  we  cannot  help  thinldng,  somewhat  dreary 
and  inefficient.  But  it  contains  one  very  pleasing  passage,  in  which 
Margarita  relates  what  she  conceives  to  nave  been  the  occasion  of  her 
conversion  to  the  new  creed  >— 

«  Doit  thou  not  remember 
When  Decius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Babvlas 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  th^  Christian  church, 
Prantic  with  wrath,  he  bade  them  drag  him  forth 
1*0  cruel  death  ?    Serene  the  old  man  walkM 
The  crowded  streets;  at  every  pause  the  yell 
Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  Voice  was  heard 
Blesnne  God's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 
Upon  toe  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  nim  on. 
Tnen  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child, 
To  eaze  on  that  sad  spectacle.    He  pass'd. 
And  look'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow; 
The  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me . 
Seenrd  softening  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 
When  all  around  me  mock'd  and  howl'd,  and  Uugh'd, 
God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.    In  afler  time 
That  face  wouJd  on  my  noontide  dreams  return ; 
And  in  the  nlence  of  the  ntg^t  I  heard 
The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  toUch'd- 
To  an  aerial  sweetness,  tike  soft  music 
Over  a  tract  of  waters.    My  young  soul 
Lay  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  that  meek  old  man 
Could  suffer  with  such  unrepining  calmness, 
Till  Ute  I  leamt  the  faith  for  which  he  suffered. 
And  wonder'd  tlien  no  more." 

This  arbitrarjr  blending  together  of  the  present  feelings  excited  in  her 
bj  the  new  faith,  with  the  thoughts  ana  images  impressed  upon  her 
memory  in  early  youth,  and  her  afterwards  dwelling  upon  this  associa- 
tion till  she  comes  to  regard  her  present  sentiments  as  the  result  of  it, 
is  very  natural  and  poetical.  Callias  in  vain  urges  her  to  return  to 
her  own  worship;  and  he  quits  her  to  beg  for  mercy  from  the  Prefect 
Mai^rita  is  now  privately  led  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Olybius,-*- 
wbo,  after  pointing  her  attention  to  the  horrors  that  await  the  con- 
demned Christians  on  the  morrow,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  rich  and 
voluptuous  delights  that  surround  her,  offers  to  make  her  his  bride, 
and  Queen  of  the  East,  if  she  will  renounce  her  faith.  But  she  is  not 
to  be  moved,  and  re^ms  to  her  prison;  while  Olybius  debates  wi^ 
himself  on  the  means  of  saving  her.— -We  now  come  to  the  last  and 
longest  scene  ^  which  takes  place  before  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  ' 
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tight  of  the  Amphitheatre,  within  and  around  which  the  moltitades  of 
Antio€h  ai*e  assembled  to  witnesa  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christiana. 

«  They  come !  they  come !  the  univeraal  yeU 
Of  execration  follows  thorn  along^ 
Deepeaing  as  it  approaches,  like  the  roar 
Of  tiiunders  travelhnr  up  the  cloudy  heavens. 
Till  o'er  our  heads  it  oursts." 

They  enter,  and  amone  them  Margarita,— though  it  appears  that  CNj- 
bins  has  determined  she  shall  not  die,  and  has  devised  a  means  of 
saving  her,  in  case  she  does  not  herself  relent  on  seeing  the  suSerinas 
of  the  rest.  After  again  urging  them  in  vain  to  renounce  their  faira, 
and  Uve»  Olybius  dismisses  them  to  their  respective  places  and  modes 
of  execution ; — some  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts,  some  to  the  stake,  and 
others  to  the  block.  Among  the  latter  Margarita  is  placed,  attired  in 
the  bridal  robes  which  had  been  placed  in  her  prison  bj  order  of  Olj- 
bius  with  far  other  views.  She  j^s  forth  chaunting  a  wild  and  im- 
passioned strain,  depicting  the  visions  that  at  this  awful  moment  rush 
on  her  enraptured  imagination.  The  lyrical  effusion  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  noetical  passage  in  the  work.  The  catastrophe  of  the  poem 
is  now  reiated-r-not  witnessed  on  the  scene.  Different  messengers 
enter,  relatinx  the  various  deaths  of  the  sufferers ;  and  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  faith  by  one  of  them»  whose  vainglorious  boastings  had 
prepared  us  to  expect  this  want  of  steady  resolution.  At  last  aa 
officer  enters,  announcing  the  death  of  Marearita^^It  appears  thai 
Macer,  an  officer  of  Olybius,  had  received  orders  to  watch  the  execs* 
tion,  and  to  save  Margarita  in  ease  she  did  not  herself  falter  at  the 
sight  of  the  surrounding  horror8^-4ier  execution  being  decreed  a^  the 
last;  but  that,  on  hearing,  from  ^e  cries  of  the  people,  that  her  &ther 
was  approaching,  she  had  fn;istrated  this  intention  by  rushing  to  the 
executioner,  ana  prevailing  on  him  to  perform  his  office  on  her  with- 
out delay.  The  poem  ends  b;^  Olybius  renouncing  the  sceptre  and 
purple,  and  the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  beine  converted  to 
Christianity  as  by  a  miracle^  at  the  sight  of  Mar^irit^s  death.  The 
catastrophe,  anc\  indeed  this  last  scene  altogether,  is  very  indifferently 
and  inemciently  manajEed.  In  particular,  the  sudden  and  simultaneous 
conversion  of  die  whole  multitude,  who  had  the  instant  before  been 
rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation  at  the  scene  before  them,  is 
most  unnatural  and  misplaced. 

We  have  considered  it  due  to  the  talents  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
Milman  to  pve  this  somewhat  detailed  abstract  of  his^ new  work;  and 
have  made  it  the  vehicle  for  bringins  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
most  poetical  passages  to  be  met  wi£  in  the  volume.  Having  done 
this,  with  great  reeard  for  the  ^neral  character  of  Mr.  Milman,  as  a 
poet,  we  have  the  following  objections  to  offer  to  his  present  poem, 
which  we  cannot  help  considering  as  inferior  both  to  his  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  Fazio.  In  the  first  place,  the  story  of  this  poem  is 
most  unfortunately  chosen — supposing  it  to  be  offered  merely  as  a 
poem.  The  highest  possible  poetical  powers  could  not  have  rendered 
such  a  story  capable  of  exciting  general  sympathy;  and  the  best 
that  Mr.  Milman  has  done  for  it,  is  to  make  it  engender  a  confused 
and  fatiguing  feeling  of  painful  and  reluctant  pity  towards  all  the 
characters  engaged  in  it.  It  includes  scarcely  a  touch  of  real  pathos, 
because  it  excites  no  spark  of  eitM^  genume  sympathy  or  gen^ne  aMt- 
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pathy-^not  even  towards  the  martyr  herself;  for  it  nowhere  appears 
that  she  embraces  the  new  faith  in  preference  to  the  old  one,,  from  any 
high  and  ennobling  sense  of  natural  duty,  or  because  it  is  calculated  to 
make  her  tlie  better  fulfil  her  apf>ointed  station  on  the  earth ;  but  siAi- 

gly  because  she  believes  that  it  will  eain  her  a  better  station  in  heaven, 
ven  when' her  poor  father  (who  is  the  only  person  in  the  poero  whose 
sorrows  at  all  move  us)  is  urgins  her  to  forswear  her  new  faith,  or  at 
least  to  "  dissemble — any  thing  but  die  and  leave  me,"  all  she  has  to 
ff^ply  is— 

«      .       who  disownf  their  Lord 
On  earth,  he  will  disown  in  heaven.** 

and  when  he  replies  to  this 

^ Hardheart-*- 

Credulous  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  aorrowt!'^ 

we  scarcely  feel  that  he  is  reproaching  her  wronfffolly. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Milman  has  hitherto  been  truly  unfortunate  in  his  female 
characters.  Even  Bianca,  in  Fazio,  (which  is  incomparably  his  best 
work,)— even  Bianca,  with  all  her  restless  and  passionate  fondness  for 
her  lord,  is  but  a  selfish  and  qnamlable  sort  of  person, — ^for  she  evi- 
dently loves  him,  not  for  his  sake,  but  her  own ;  and  would  infinitely 
rather  see  him  dead  at  her  feet,  than  living  and  happy  at  the  feet,  or 
even  in  the  thoughts  of  another.  Such  a  character  is  any  thing  rather 
than  a  revival  (as  it  professes  to  be)  of  those  of  the  Blizabethan  drama. 
Mr.  Milman  mar  in  vain  seek  for  such  a  character  in  Fletcher,  or 
Ford — ^least  of  all  in  Shakspeare.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Even  the 
Vii^n  Martyr,  in  Massinger's  play  of  that  name  (which  is  evidently 
the  prototype  of  the  present  poemj — ev^n  she  has  no  dotine  father  to 
leave  childless  and  friendless  behind  her;  for  though  the  plot  of  that 
drama  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  Martyr  of  An- 
tioch,  Massinger  had  the  judement  to  make  his  heroine  alone  in  the 
world,  and,  moreover,  to  endow  her  with  a  kind  of  half-human  luve 
for  her  ideal  image  of  the  Saviour,  whose  presence  she  is  perpetually 
yearninff  after.  But  for  this,  and  the  deeds,  of  charity  and  beneficence 
which  she  performs,  she  would/  in  spite  of  all  her  calm  and  noble 
resolution,  go  to  heaven  without  that  poKion  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  she  now.  carries  with  her. 

With  respect-to  the  other  characters  (excepting  Callias),  we  take  no 
care  or  interest  whatever  about  them.  The  only  one  who  acts  any 
thing  like  a  prominent  part  is  Olybius;  and  what  can  we  feel  for 
the  disappointed  passion  of  a  man  who  exultingly  condemns  his  fellow 
beings  to  torture  and  death,  because  they  differ  from  him  in  faith  ?  The 
author,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  objection,  by  making 
him  do  all  in  compliance  with  the  edicts  of  his  Em^ror,  and  in  fulfit- 
ment  of  the  daties  belonging  to  his  exalted  station ;  and  against  his  own 
feelings  and  judgment.  Bat  this,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  evi-^ 
dently  makes  it  worse ;  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  from  him  those  sen- 
timents of  fanaticism  which  might  have  been  utged  as  a  palliation  or  an 
excuse. 

As  to  the  other  Christians— th^y  are  merely  introduced  to  swell  the 
pageant  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  they  add  nothing  to  the  poetical  effect  of 
the  tale.  In  fiust,  there  can  be  very  little  sympaAy  felt  now-a-dajrs 
towards  persons  who  are  represented  as  conrtiiig  and  exulting  in  that 
deaHh  irhidi  is  to  purdme  then  a  erowa  immottal,  at  the  expense  of 
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nefj^ctiDg  or  diaregarding  the  mere  mortal  duties  which  arise  from 
their  natural  and  social  ties^  Eyeo  the  feeling  which  brings  about  the 
catastrophe  of  Marxarita's  death,— namely,  her  eagerness  to  die  before 
her  poor  doting  ana  deserted  father  can  arrive  to  take  a  last  look  and 
fiurewell  of  her,— -is  most  unnatural  and  repulsive. 

By  all  th«i  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  details  of 
such  events  as  that  which  forms  tho  subject  of  this  poem,  should  not  be 
rcMBorded ;  but  only  that  si|ch  details  are  altogether  unfit  for  poetrv ; 
—-which,  in  fact*  cannot  subsist  in  the  absence  of  general  sympathy 
confined  within  the  limitsof  delight    Upon  the  whole,  then,  o?er- 
looking  some  minor  faults  of  careless  versification  and  modes  of  ei- 
pression,  general  diffusiveness,  &c.  the  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  strikingly 
inferior  both  to  Fazio  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem;  and,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  those  latter  poems,  we  should  not  have  felt  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  sayine  what  we  have  meant  to  convey  at  the  beeinninff  of  the 
article,  that  Mr,  Milman  is  a  writer  of  highly  cultivated  mint^  whose 
works  have  no  chance  of  being  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the  a^  which 
he  contributes  to  adorn. 

TO  Miss  M.  A.  TREE. 

Dbucate  Spirit^  thou  wert  made 

For  the  gentle  Viola : 
And  me  mkI  rosemaiy  to  braid. 

With  poor  Ophefia : 
Or  with  sweet  Juliet's  faith  to  prove 
The  eye-enduring  power  of  love. 

• 
Every  softer,  kiiiUier  glow, 

¥lnds  its  resting-pla^  in  thee : 
So  sweetly  dost  thou  speak  of  wo, 

It  seems  thy  fitting^  ministry. 
For  ever  thus  the  plaints  to  tell 
Of  naidens  who  nave  loved  too  well. 

In  Sorrow's  touch  so  lightly  press'd. 

And  Hope  still  lighter,  burning  still, 
Where  voung  Ix)ve  lan'dt  and  Beauty  bless'd 

The  rond  enthusiast  of  his  will. 
We  mark  the  changing  thoughts  4hat  prove 
The  maid  who  *<  never  told  her  love." 

Or  with  Ophelia's  fleeting  mind. 

To  shrink  at  once  before  the  blast ; 
To  wither  in  an  hour,  and  find 

But  one  short  grief,— 4he  first  and  last : 
To  view  the  dcsolatioii  wide. 
And  yield,  nior  date  to  stem  the  tide. 

Or,  in  fond  Jnfia's  diape  to  teB, 

What  woman's  heait  tan  do  and  dare,— 
What  tale  hath  ever  tqld  ao  vdl 

The ^rant thrall  that  lovers  bear? 
And  while  Hook  on  thee,  I  feel 
'Twere  nature  at  tome  shrines  to  kneel. 

Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

Thus  to  Dreathe  thy  noiseless  sp^ 
Thit  hovers  round  like  hxty  braid. 

And  binds  akhough  divisible. 
DelicKte  ftiuiiL  fate  thee  weli, 
Oh!bmlfa«^&r0V«rlmiilbethjrjip«L  W.O^F. 
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ContimuLtion  of  the  Synopss  of  Greek  Poetiy. 
Oracular  Paetry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  early  possessed,  and  long 
preserved,  prophetic  compositions.  The  traditional  history  of  their  ora- 
cles goes  as  far  back  as  tnat  of  their  poetry ;  and  we  are  told  that  those 
oracles  first  taught  them  the  use  of  heroic  measure.  A  cloud  of  fable 
however  rests  over  the  names  of  all  their  primitive  soothsayers ;  and 
the  first  light  of  distinct  history  that  dawns  upon  Greek  affairs  dis- 
covers those  who  promulgated  prophetic  verses,  bringing  them  forward 
not  as  their  own  compositions,  but  modestly  ascribing  them  to  departed 
genius.  Their  early  religious  mystics  had  an  excel^nt  stalking-horse 
in  the  reputation  of  Orpheus  and  Mussus,  for  aiming  predictions  as  well 
as  doctrines  behind  the  pretended  authority  of  those  bards.  Onomacri- 
tus  coined  oracles  under  both  of  their  names.  The  rascality  of  that 
priest,  who  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  went  over  to  Xerxes, 
exposed  his  mock -antique  predictions  to  scrutiny  and  detection*  But 
other  prophecies  were  circulated  about  the  same  time  among  his  coun- 
trymen, which  were  either  better  concerted,  or,  from  being  favourable 
to  the  Greeks,  were  more  good  natu redly  examined.  Among  these 
there  were  some  attributed  to  the  very  ancient  name  of  Bacis,  which 
Herodotus  regarded  as  old  and  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Platsa.  To  these  he  appeals  with  as  much  confidence  as 
a  modern  divine  would  feel  in  quoting  holy  wri^  and  with  that  air  of 
sincerity  which  never  leaves  him,  ev^n  when  he  is  relating  what  is  in* 
credible :  he  subjoins,  *'  From  this  exolicit  declaration  of  Bads  (re- 
speding  the  battle  of  Salamis)  I  shall  never  presume  to  question  the 
authority  of  Oracles,  nor  patiently  suffer  others  to  do  soJ^ 

Thucydides  mentions  tnat  when  Athens  was  greatly  a^tated  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  soothsayers  split  into  parties* 
singing  all  manner  of  prophecies.  Pausanias,  when  travelling  through 
Greece  many  centuries  afterwards,  heard  the  verses  of  several  prophet^ 
recited,  which  passed  for  compositions  of  extreme  antiquity.  Those 
of  Bacis  were  amons  the  number:  Pausanias  has  quoted  them;  but  his 
date  as  a  writer*  makes  his  soothsaying  scraps  less  valuable  than  those 
of  Herodotus.  About  the  age  of  oracular  verses  we  can  never  be  cer- 
tain of  much  more  than  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  writer  who  quotes 
them.  But  even  for  this  assurance  we  prize  tiiose  which  are  quoted 
by  the  father  of  history. 

The  ideas  of  prophetic  and  poetical  inspiration  were  not  identified  by 
the  Greeks,  but  they  were  evidently  held  to  have  some  atSnity.  Plato 
considers  Love,  Poetry,  and  Prophecy,  as  the  three  great  branches  of 
divine  trancrport  or  madness  {vm  #fi«i  ftM»imf)^  Verse  was  the  earliest 
language  of  oracles,  and  was  not  superseded  by  prose  till  within  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era*  The  scenery  of  Delphi,  incom- 
parably the  greatest  of  the  Pagan  shrines,  was  poetically  baUowed,  and 
its  totelary  power  was  the  god  of  song  as  well  as  of  divinatioq.  «It  is 
true  that  Parnassus  was  partially  consecrated  to  Bacchus  as  well  m 

*  In  the  second  century  A.  C. 
Vol.  in.  No.  17.-1822.  3  C 
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Apollo;*  but  the  mountain  lost  noditng  of  its  poetical  patronage  bj  this 
participation  of  its  empire;  for  Bacchus  was  invoked  as  the  chief  in- 
spirer  of  the  trag;ic  muse.  The  Parnassian  laurel  was  expressly  deno- 
minated the  **  prophetic  plant  ;^^  and,  if  we  may  believe  Lycophron's 
Cassandra,  its  leaves  were  administered  by  Apollo  as  food  to  those 
whom  he  gifted  with  vaticination.t  Whether  the  god  ever  treated  his 
ppets  to  this  species^of  sallad,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  laurel  was 
a  token  of  honour  in  their  vocation ;  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
name  of  a  rhapsodist  was  not  derived  from  the  rod  (f«dJ<s),  which  was 
a  branch  of  laurel  that  he  bore  in  his  hand, — "  Should  you  presume 
to  ascend  Parnassus,"  says  Lucian  to  an  ignoramus,  *'  the  Muses  would 
not  present  you  with  a  laurel-branch,  but  would  whip  you  unth  a  rod  of  a 
different  description,^^  Moreover,  the  Pythian  priestess  used  to  bathe  in 
the  Castalian  fountain  to  prepare  her  for  propnesyin^  ct  and  the  poets 
drank  its  waters  as  a  tonic  for  inspiration,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  timed  their  draughts  at  due  intervals  from  the  old  lady's 
lustrations. 

But  notwithstanding  so  many  circumstances  which  denote  the  ideas 
of  song  and  divination  to  have  been  connected  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  we  have  no  traces  of  their  having  possessed  prophetic  works 
of  a  high  or  interesting  poetical  character.  Indeed,  where  prediction  is 
but  a  phantasy  of  human  enthusiasm,  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  bear 
the  genuine  impress  of  poetry.  Homer  has  justly  denominated  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  Memory ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  pictures 
of  existence  must  be  more  vividly  drawn  from  the  substantial  past,  than 
from  the  shadowy  future.  Of  this  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  early 
aware ;  for  even  in  the  Homeric  manners  the  offices  of  the  bard  and  the 
soothsayer  are  completely  separated.  The  renown  of  the  Cretan  Epi- 
meDides§  may  suggest  an  idea,  that  he,  though  posterior  to  Homer, 
may  have  possibly  united  the  two  vocations.  But  within  the  clear  vei^ 
of  Greek  history  we  meet  with  no  man  of  distinguished  genius  accre- 
dited both  as  a  bard  and  a  seer.  On  the  contrary,  when  priests  or 
statesmen  found  it  convenient  to  scatter  predictions  amonf  the  people, 
if  they  were  not  obtained  from  the  Pythia,  they  were  either  fathered 
on  a  6acis  or  an  Olen,  or  attributed  to  some  Sibyl  of  conveniently  re- 
mote antiquity.  Greek  politics  were  certainly  not  uninfluenced  by  ora- 
cles, but  never  to  any  such  degree  as  among  the  Hebrews.  The  theo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  Jews  might  be  said  to  subsist  upon  prophecy. 
The  prophets  of  that  people  blended  the  importance  and  utility  of  public 
orators,  censors,  patriots,  philosophers,  and  even  of  historians,  tiioogh 
they  were  the  historians  ot  futurity.  Moses  provided  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  under  the  protection  of  the  law'.  Samuel  incorporated  them 
into  colleges  when  he  renovated  the  Mosaic  system  from  its  first  decline ; 
and  the  prophets  continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  efficient,  either  as 
the  champions  or  martyrs  of  that  system^ — Not  such  champions  of  truth 

*  Parnassus  gemino  ^etit  xthera  collo 
Mons  PhcBDO  Bromioque  sacer. 
t  Au^tn^aymt  ^•ifetl^fff  tx  Knifim  •«-«. 

i  The  office  of  Pythia  could  not  be  filled  by  a  lady  under  the  age  of  fifty.  At  the 

primitive  inatitution  of  the  Oracle  this  had  not  been  the  case;  out  a  young  and 

handsome  priestess  having  been  ruu  away  with  by  some  sacrilegioua  lover,  tine  re- 

qiiinte  age  was  fixed  at  halfa  century,  49  being  thought  still  too  susceptible  a  period. 

§  Vide  Fabricii  Biblioth,  Gnec  voL  i.  p.  30,  edit  Haries. 
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as  Homer  describes  Calchas  to  have  been,  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  bar- 
sains  for  safety  before  he  will  risk  offending  Agamemnon.  A  He- 
brew prophet  would  have  disdained  to  have  sought  shelter  even  behind 
the  arm  of  Achilles^— -The  elevation  of  the  prophetic  character  in  Is- 
rael made  it  monopolize  the  national  genius.  All  that  was  lofty  and 
ideal  in  the  Hebrew  mind  spranj;  upwards  to  meet  the  divine  com- 
mission. Hence,  prediction,  which  elsewhere  was  only  verse,  became 
in  Jodcea  picturesque  and  imaginative  poetry. 

Surrounded  though  Delphi  was  with  poetical  associations,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  its  oracular  responses  were  never  poetically  famous.  Verse- 
makers  were  retained  in  the  temple  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
the  ravings  of  the  Pythia  into  proper  diction.  Yet  we  find  Plutarcn 
apologizing  for  the  mediocrity  of  the  Delphic  verses,  and  acquitting 
Apollo  of  blame,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  answerable  only  for  the 
meaning  and  not  the  metre.  Lucian  is  not  so  8;ood  natored :  ne  makes 
Momus  rally  the  God  of  Delphi  on  the  ambiguity  of  his  style,  alleging 
that  it  was  a  mere  refuge  from  the  distress  of  answering  posing  ques- 
tions, and  declaring  the  bad  prosody  of  the  Pythian  measures  to  be  a 
proof  that  the  Muses  and  his  oracular  Godship  were  not  on  the  best 
possible  terms. 

In  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron  we  have  no  doubt  an  entire  and 
regular  Greek  poem  of  a  prophetic  character,  and  one  which  we  are 
certain  to  have  been  composed  before  the  Christian  era.  It  contains 
Cassandra's  predictions  of  the  misfortunes  of  Troy.  This  obscure 
work  was*  written  by  a  poet  sometimes  ranked  in  the  poetical  Pleiades 
of  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  though  the  scholiasts  are  not 
agreed  as  to  his  havine  been  one  of  the  seven  luminaries  of  that  con- 
stellation, which,  if  all  its  orbs  had  been  like  Lycophron,  would  have 
been,  indeed,  rather  a  dim  one.  His  poem,  for  aught  that  is  known  to 
the  contrarjr,  may  be  a  learned  imitation  of  the  ancient  soothsaying 
strains,  but  it.is  coldly  elaborate,  and  gives  us  an  idea  more  of  the 
bmoke  than  the  fire  of  vaticination.  It  is  io  fact,  however,  merely  a 
picture,  and  not  a  relic  of  Greek  poetical  prophecy.  Cassandra  speaks 
only  at  second-hand  through  a  messenger  in  the  poem,  and  we  never 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  author  having  pretended  to  prescience* 
He  figures  before  us  only  as  one  imagining  the  past  predictions  of 
past  tiling  and  enditing  them  either  in  his  closet,  or  in  a  nook  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library. 

The  short  passages  of  oracular  sayings  and  responses  preserved  to 
us  by  the  Greek  historians  are,  therefore,  the  only  extant  specimens  of 
.this  class  of  their  poetry.  Those  passages  are  exceedingly  curious 
as  historical  documents;  but  they  are  few  and  brief,  as  we  mi^t  ex- 

eict  them  to  be,  and,  as  relics  of  poetry,  are  entirely  insignificant, 
or  is  the  slightest  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  pretended  antiquity 
of  the  so  called  Sibylline  verses.  The  eight  books  which  are  extant 
under  that  title,  are  palpable  forgeries  of  the  early  Christians,  or  of 
subsequent  compilers.  The  Sibyl  muse,  in  those  dull  effusions,  versi- 
fies portions  of  scriptural  history,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; describes  the  flood  and  the  family  of  Noah  with  considerable 
minuteness ;  professes  herself  a  Christian ;  inveighs  against  idolaters 
and  Jews;  preaches  the  crucifixion,  and  the  coming  of  Antichrist; 
and  intelligiDlv  hints  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  painful  to 
think  of  the  advocates  of  a  pure  religion  having  ever  resorted  to  means 
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80  uhwbriliy  of  its  purity,  and  so  uanecessary  for  its  sopport  Biit»iiB- 
less  those  books  were  written  by  Christians,  it  remains  to  be  answered 
from  whom  they  came.  The  Pagans  certainly  foiled  Sibylline  Teraes, 
but  none  of  diis  description.  To  call  them  genuinely  inspired  woald 
be  to  place  them  blasphemously  on  a  par  with  the  fiiblc.  That  Pa* 
ganism  should  have  forced  works  against  idolatry,  is  about  as  nrobaMe 
as  that  a  man  should  torge  a  bill  with  a  view  to  enrich  his  bitterest 
enemy,  and  get  himself  han^d.  There  are  some  things  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  those  fabrications,  and  it  has  therefore  been  alleced  that 
the  Jews  may  have  eot  them  up.  But  as  the  New  Testament  happens 
to  be  also  pilfered,  it  would  have  been  as  wise  to  have  suspecteid  the 
Turks. 

Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetrif. 

Poetry  was  much  more  universally  and  directly  an  enjoyment  of  the 
ear  among  the  Greeks  than  it  is  with  us*  From  the  abundance  of 
books,  we  can  possess  the  poet's  page  in  our  retirement,  and  are  there- 
fore accustomed  to  follow  nis  numbers  with  only  a  tacit  and  mental 
conception  of  their  harmony.  But  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated state  of  their  literature,  seldom  read  poetry  to  themselves. 
They  heard  it  publicly  delivered  oither  in  song  or  recitation.  In  primi- 
tive times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  recitation  of  poetry  that  was  not 
musical  to  a  certain  degree,  how  rude  soever  the  chaunt  might  be,  and 
however  short  it  might  fall  of  perfect  melody.  The  earliest  appella- 
tion of  the  Greek  bard  was  that  of  a  singer  («•<  J'W),  and  he  is  alwtjs 
described  by  Homer  as  repeating  his  verses  to  the  lyre.  In  a  later  state 
of  the  language,  he  is  denominated  a  poet  or  malcer  (9r«i«r«f),  and  the 
term  Ode,  or  sung  poem,  is  applied  not  generically  to  poetry,  but  dis- 
tinctively to  strains  of  a  particular  structure  and  character,  'rhis  shows 
that,  as  music  improvea,  and  as  poetry  spread  into  various  braocbes^ 
some  kindsof  composition  were  found  more  expressly  susceptible  than 
others  of  musical  accompaniment.  Greek  poetry,  no  doubt,  possessed, 
upon  the  whole,  an  eminent  aptitude  for  musical  expression ;  but  all  its 
branches  were  not  equally  allied  to  music. — Aristotle,  for  instance, 
discriminates  Epic  poetry  from  Tragic  by  this  circumstance  (among 
others),  of  music  not  being  essential  to  the  Epos  as  it  was  to  Tragedy. 
And  from  this  distinction  it  may  surely  be  inferred,  that,  thou^  the 
rhapsodists  may  have  long  retained  their  Ivre  and  chaunt  as  ancient 
usages  of  their  profession,  an  Epic  poem  in  tne  time  of  Aristotle  would 
not  nave  been  regarded  as  robbed  of  its  due  honours  in  deliven^,  if  it 
had  been  simply  read  to  an  audience.  When  Cicero  tells  us  of  Anti- 
machus,  the  last  but  one  of  the  classic  Epics,  rehearsing  his  poetry  to 
Plato  and  other  less  patient  auditors,  he  expressly  descnbes  him  in  the 
anecdote  as  reading  his  verses  {legentem  snos  versus) ;  and  nobody,  I 
suppose,  suspects  the  poet,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  nad  a  lute  in  his 
hand.  In  the  latter  classic  ages  of  Greece,  it  was  customary  for  poets 
to  read  their  compositions  aloud  in  public.  They  rehearsed  them 
from  an  elevated  seat  to  hearers  placeu  on  surrounding  benches,  who 
sometimes  criticised  the  poet  severely,  but  at  other  times  were  so 
warm  in  their  admiration  as  to  accompany  him  home  with  plaudits  to 
his  abode.  The  Greek  word  for  elocution  (Af{<()  has  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  meaning  apparently  corresponding  with  our  term 
recitative,  but  on  those  occasions  the  elocution  was  unquestionably 
mere  declamation. 
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When  we  tktts  tnd  Homer  siagioep  or  at  least  inviting  his  mi^se  to 
sing,  and  AntimachiiSf  at  the  close  oT  the  classic  periodi  onlj  reading 
his  verses,  it  might  appear  from  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  that  Greek 
poetry  was  at  first  exceedingly  musical,  and  tliat  it-grew  less  and  less 
so  as  it  descended  downwards  from  Homer.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  this  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  a^e  in  which  poetry  and  music 
were  most  intimately  blended  was  considerably  later  than  the  Ho- 
meric. Yet,  Homer  and  the  Homeride,  it  will  be  said,  were  singers 
bv  their  own  declaration,  as  well  as  players  upon  the  lyre;  and  whj 
sbeuld  they  not  be  called  Lyrical  poets  by  as  good  a  rieht  as  that  sub- 
sequent dynasty  to  whom  tbe  appellation  is  assigned  by  distiuctbn? 

As  poets,  it  will  readily  occur  that  the  Greek  Lyrics  marked  out  a 
Bew  era,  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  their  metres,  as  well  as  by  the 
matter  and  spirit  of  their  compositions.  But  as  composers  blending 
music  with  poetry,  how  were  they  distinguished  from  their  predecessor^ 
To  answer  this  question  with  perfect  precision,  would  be,  in  otlier  words, 
to  state  the  exact  difference  in  the  state  of  music  during  the  heroic  and 
republican  ages  of  Greece— a  task  which  certainly  has  never  been  ful- 
filled by  the  most  competent  inquirers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  was  a  difference,  which,  perhaps  may  be  thus  estimated  in  very 
general  terms.  The  lyre  was  an  exceedingly  rude  instrument  in  epic 
tiroes.*  The  maiority  of  the  ancients  agree  that,  until  the  time  of 
Terpander,  it  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  strings.  Music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  was,  till  this  time,  traditionary,  unfixed,  and 
wholly  dependant  on  memory.  Terpander  first  gave  notation,  or  writ- 
ten marks,  to  melody.t  Professor  ilgen,  in  an  elaborate  disquisition 
on  this  su^ect4  has  collated  several  ancient  authorities,  tending  to 
show  that  Terpander  was  the  first  who  substituted  distinct  air  or  song 
in  public  recitations  of  Greek  poetry  for  simple  chaunt  or  recitative* 
and  the  occasional  touches  of  the  lyre  for  a  tull  and  tuneful  perform- 
ance which  made  the  instrument  follow  all  the  inflections  of  the  voice 
in  modulation.    It  is  clear,  to  be  sure,  that  even  in  the  remotest  times 

*  The  Greek  word  A«f «,  from  which  oor  term  lyre  is  derived,  u  not  found  ia 
Homer;  but  the  iiwtruiiieiits  which  he  calls  ^«f /Miy|  and  uiim^Mj  were  certaiiily  as 
neariy  as  possible  the  same  with  the  lyre,  only  in  a  nider  state. 

f  Among  several  pasrages  in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Music,  in  which  Terpander 
IS  mentioned,  the  foUowing  is  the  one  which  points  most  decidedly  at  his  character 
as  an  improver  of  the  art:—"  xtti  ykf  r\v  Ti^T«»Jy«f  t^n  (•  'H^MxAt  J'sf)  j»<l«^sr- 

*0/tMfu  ^f A«  wt ftrtii frm,  tii'uf  ft  r«/(  iySrif, 

Mons.  Burrette,  who  gives  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Music  in  the 
lOtii  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  makes  the  foOow* 
ing  commentary  on  this  paaaage.  Tnmslators,  be  says,  have  generally  misunder- 
stood it.  *<ns  ont  pris  le  terme  Msfcsi  poor  des  loiz  ou  des  regies  de  oomposttion 
muBcale,  et  ont  tradiiit  sur  ce  pied  la,  figuite  d'etre  instniHs  de  la  veritable  significa- 
tion  de  oe  mot;  et  en  cet  endroit  et  dans  tout  ce  dialogue,  oik  flft^  n'est  autre 
chose  qu'un  air  ou  un  cantique.  V oici  done  ce  que  veut  dire  Plutarch :  *  Terptu^ 
dre  compotoit  ttaborddespoHmu  lyrUfuet  tPune  ceruUne  mature  propret^  itre  accovu 
pagnfet  de  la  cithare.  EntuUe  il  mettoit  cee  poetiet  en  mutigfie,  defagon  que  celled 
pui  i^aeconuttoder  aujeu  de  la  eithare,  qui  alBn  ne  reruMt  pr^eieament  que  lee  mSmee 
aene  chantie  par  la  veix  du  mueiden.*  Enfin,  Terpandre  notoit  cette  musique  sur 
ka  vers  m€mes  des  cantiques  de  sa  compontion,  et  quelquefois  il  en  faisoit  autant 
pour  les  poesies  d'Honidre,api^s  quoi  il  ^toit  en  €taX  de  les  ex6cuter  lui^neme,  ou 
de  let  faire  ez^cuter  dans  les  jeuz  pubtiques."  t  Ilgen,  Disq.  de  ScoL  PoesL 
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the  Gh«ek8  had  melodies,  or  airs,  which  strongly  affected  themaelTes. 
But  it  is  equallj  clear  that  their  vocal  melodj  most  have  been  veiy 
imperfect,  and  their  instrumental  still  more  so.  The  age  of  Terpao- 
der,  at  least,  possessed  no  traditional  melodies  that  were  thought  wor- 
thy of  the  Homeric  verses,  for  he  is  said  to  have  first  clothed  them  in 
melody. 

Music  was  therefore  obviously  incapable,  in  that  ancient  period,  of 
lending  poetry  that  peculiar  character  which  music,  when  established 
in  definite  beauty  as  an  art,  impresses  on  poetical  compoaitinn.    Bat 
when  melody  became  noted  ana  regulated,  when  the  strings  and  com* 
pass  of  the  Ijre  were  increased,  tnen  the  union  between  music  and 
verse  rose  to  reciprocal  influence.    Every  syllable  of  the  poet's 
numbers  had  its  expression  definitely  adapted  to  the  melody  of  the 
voice  and  string,  and  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  caprice.    The  conse- 
euence  of  poets  addicting  themselves  to  the  composition  of  verse  that 
slionld  be  best  adapted  for  this  intimate  coalition  with  music  was,  that 
they  studied  more  than  their  predecessors  to  give  the  pith  of  language^ 
without  its  superfluities— to  support  emotion  more  continuous^^ — ta 
strike  the  fancy  with  quicker  ima^s— to  diversify  rhythm,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  hei^ten  its  emphasis.    These  still  continue  to  be  the 
main  characteristics  of  Lyric  Poetry. 

That  the  rude  music  of  Greece  had  previously  possessed  no  infiu- 
ence  on  its  poetrjr,  is  certainly  not  to  be  imagined;  but  it  was  a  com- 
paratively feeble  influence.  If  (as  the  best  iudees  interpret)  what 
Plutarch  says  of  Terpander  clearly  implies  nis  having  been  the  in- 
ventor of  musical  notation,  the  rescuing  of  the  art  from  dependence 
on  V2^e  caprice  and  memory,  was  something  like  giving  it  a  new 
creation.  On  the  Homeric  state  of  instrumented  music.  Dr.  Buraey 
pronounces  a  very  sweeping  judgment — ^Singing,  he  sa^^thare  u 
tn  Homer t  unilunU  ingtrumental  miistc;  but  ofinatrumenlal  musie  uM- 
out  vocal,  there  is  not  a  trance  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  HBrner, 
Even  thedanu  is  never  described  as  verformed  to  the  lyre  alone,  with- 
out ihe  accompaniment  of  the  voiceA  Either  some  passage  of  Homer 
<m  this  subject  has  escaped  me,  or  Dr.  Burney's  assertion  is  too  un- 
qualified. In  the  18th  nook  of  the  Iliad,*  there  is  positively  dancii^ 
to  pipes  and  lyres,  without  a  word  about  song;  and  the  passage  which 
Dr.  B.  quotes  to  prove  that  dance  was  struck  up  to  the  voice,  is  a  mis- 
translation of  Pope's.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  that  in- 
strumental was  never  separated  from  vocal  music  in  the  Homeric  times, 
and  that  the  ballet  itself  was  inspired  by  the  singer's  voice ;  for  thou^ 
there  are  no  precise  and  equivocal  proofs,  there  are  symptoms  of  dus 
in  Homer.  The  musician  who  inspires  the  dance,  is  always  called  a 
singer,  and  sons  and  dancing  are  forever  closely  mentioned  togedier. 
Many  traits  in  Ureek  manners  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Scolia,  or  convivial  songs,  of 
the  Greeks,  and  is  believed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  older  than  even 
Archilochus,  the  commonly  reputed  father  of  Lyric  Poetry.t  As  an 
inventor  of  songs,  Terpander  appears  in  the  genuine  light  of  a  Lyric 

*  Kmv^h  ^*  •(;i(««^fC  if  iff  9^  tf  f*  «^«  Tstm 
AvXtt  P^^putfyi  Ti  fii&m  tx^.     Iliad.  18.  494. 
t  Km  fi^  X^fti  h  ^tlf»  irrnXMiH  trri  («  Tifwmtp^i).  irftrCvtv^r  ym 
«t^f  'A^x<^A;«t»  msrtpmmt  rXMm4t  •  f{  lr«Ai««,  ii  9vry^mftfutr$  rm  rmwi^ 
rm  m^x^mt  ^•tnttn  tuu  ftsvrtttmu    Plutarch.  Dial  de  jiwica.. 
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poet,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  him  when  regarded  only  as  a 
musician,  setting  melody  to  the  strains  of  Homer^— Tnat  he  melodized 
entire  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  is  much  less  probable  than  that  he  only 
selected  impassioned  and  striking  passages,  and  prefixed  to  them 
those  lyrical  proems  or  preludes  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  com^ 
posed*  But  the  new  impulse  which  poetry  received  from  the  im- 
provement of  music  as  an  art,  was  not  to  be  limited  by  the  mere 
composition  of  melody  for  Homeric  verse.  The  same  progress  of 
social  life  which  improved  music,  also  awoke  new  emulation  in  poetry, 
and  pointed  out  to  her  a  charm  and  resource  of  novelty,  in  substi- 
tuting the  concentrated  eloquence  of  passion  for  the  diffuse  simplicity 
of  the  Epic  style.  The  improvers  of  music,  who  wished  to  unite  it  with 
poetry,  would  soon  find,  tnat  enthusiasm  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  arts,  and  that  language  is  susceptible  of  musical  expression,  in 
pnmortion  as  it  is  the  language  of  sustained  emotion.  The  Muse 
of  the  Lyric  age,  therefore,  quitted  protracted  legends  and  descriptions 
for  the  pure  utterance  of  passions  that  came  home  to  men's  bosoms 
and  business.  Epic  poetry  has  too  large  a  compass  to  fulfil  to  be  for- 
ever  impetuous  aod  fervid  in  its  course.  It  excites  and  gratifies  a 
deliberate  and  circumstantial  curiosity,  and  though  it  Xms  up  the 
passions  at  times,  it  relieves  them  with  agreeable  intervals  of  repose* 
But,  continuous  and  supfjorted  excitement  of  feeling,  whether  grave 
or  gay,  is  the  characteristic  of  Lyric  verse;  and,  accordingly.  Poetry 
of  this  elastic  nature  sprang  up  abundantly  in  Gh-eece  in  the  age  that 
thrilled  with  the  first  spell  of  complete  melody.  Poetry  and  music,  at 
HAm  epoch,  mutually  aided  the  progress  of  eacn  others— Music  excited 
poetic  enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  sought  to  vent 
itself  in  variety  of  versificatioiw  This  variety  of  metre  reacted  upon 
music,  and  enriched  it  In  the  modern  state  of  the  art,  it  is  true  that 
music  is,  to  a  great  degree,  independent  of  the  measure  which  it  ac* 
companies.  But  rhythm,  as  Burney  fand  Tartini  before  him)  remark- 
ed, rigorously  governed  melody  in  tne  music  of  ancient  Greece ;  so 
that  new  metres  must  have  generated  new  airs.  When  we  are  told, 
therefore,  that  Archilochus  first  showed  the  example  of  accompanying 
transitions  from  one  rhythm  to  another  with  the  music  of  the  lyre,  we 
may  regard  him,  even  if  his  date  was  later  than  Terpander's,  as  emi- 
nently sharing  in  the  honour  of  lyrical  invention. 

The  cultivation  of  Elegiac  poetry  commenced  early  in  the  Lyric 
period  of  Greece.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  easier  to  oner  conjectures 
than  to  settle  dates,  I  should  surmise  that  the  earliest  elegies  pnrfMibly 
preceded  the  earliest  Greek  lyrical  poems.  This  idea,  it  is  true,  pre- 
supposes Callinus  to  have  been  earlier  than  either  Terpander  or  Archi- 
lochus, and  the  date  of  all  those  three  poets  is  still  a  debateable  point 
in  chronology*  But  in  formerly  mentioning  Callinus,  I  had  occasion 
to  notice  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  lived  as  early  as  the  first 
Olympiads,  and  this  would  make  him  anterior  to  any  of  the  dates  as- 
8tt;neo  to  Terpander,  either  by  Atheneeus  or  Eusebius,  or  the  Oxford 
Marbles.  If  Callinus  was  so  early  a  writer,  the  fragment  of  his  War 
elegy  must  be  held  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  Greek  poetry  in  its  inter- 
mediate state  between  the  Homeridee  and  the  Lync  poets.  In  these 
Kintameters  we  see  the  first  deviation  that  was  maae  from  the  old 
omeric  metre^— a  change,  it  is  true,  not  productive  of  livelier  har- 
mony, but  still  suggesting  a  hint  for  farther  experiments  in  versifica- 
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Hon*  Moreover,  though  the  compomtion  of  the  martial  elegy  did  not 
at  ooce  lead  the  Greek  Mase  into  the  region  of  pure  fancj  and  passion, 
it> accustomed  her  to  embody  strong  feeUngs  in  concise  expression ;  it 
lopped  the  redondanc  j  of  epic  diction,  and  prepared  the  Greek  language 
for  its  forthcoming  honours  of  ijric  poetry. 

Excepting  CalUnus,  however,  all  the  elegiac  |ioets  come  uneqnivo* 
tally  within  the  lyric  period.  The  elegy  was  strictly  a  musical  poem, 
and  was  sung  to  instrumental  accompaniment  This  will  not  seem 
so  much  at  variance  with  our  notions,  as  the  fact  of  statutes  and  mormls 
having  been  musically  promulgated ;  for  we  attach  to  the  term  elegy 
tiie  idea  of  profound,  though  not  of  impetuous  feeliug.  It  is  therefore 
naturally  congenial  with  music,  and  approaches,  thoush  it  does  not 
reach,  the  character  of  lyric  poetry.  To  inquire  wheoier  the  Greek 
elegy  was  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  any  other  instrument,  and  to  deter* 
mine  from  thence  whether  we  should  et^ologically  cM  it  a  lyric 
poem  or  not,  would  be  to  classify  compositions  not  by  nature,  but  bj 
accident.  The  affinity  between  Kleeiac  and  Lyric  poetry  lies  in  th«r 
being  both  the  distinct  effusions  of  the  heart,  more  peculiarly  couched 
than  other  poetryin  the  emphatic  and  harmonious  language  of  support- 
ed sensibility.  Their  difference  consists  in  ele^ac  sentiment  beinr 
equable  and  deliberate,  and  in  lyric  feeling  being  livelj,  elate,  aai 
imnassioned,  and,  from  the  alliance  of  fancy  with  enthusiasm,  various 
ana  versatile  in  its  range  of  associations. 

The  Elegy,  therefore,  marches  to  slow  measure,  and  is  not  dis* 
tingttished  oy  rapidity  of  fancy.  Whilst  die  Lyric  poem  may  vary 
from  rapid  to  slow  movement,  and  is  privileged  to  use  eitiier  tine  ter- 
sest re^larity,  or  the  boldest  variety  of  rhythm.  It  is  the  dream  of 
genius  in  its  most  entranced  and  imagfinative  mood.  There  is  this  in 
common  between  the  Greek  ode  and  elegy,  that  both  of  them  at  tines 
are  solemn.  Yet  nothing  can  be  well  imarined  more  different  than  the 
simple  and  plain  gravity  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  the  high-rapt  and  visionarj 
solemnity  of  the  Tragic  Choral  Odes. 

The  term  Ele^y  is  awlied  to  Greek  poems  of  sterner  stnfTthan  we 
should  call  Elegiac,  witn  the  soft  and  tender  associations  which  we 
attach  to  the  term.  The  so  called  Elegies  of  Tyrtsus  and  Callinus 
are  purely  martial.  Mimnermus  is  the  first  elegiast  whose  style  can 
be  called  plaintive.  His  fragments  breathe  the  reerets  of  an  eloquent 
though  sensual  genius  for  departed  enjoyments.  The  elegies  of  Solon 
and  rheognis  lean  to  the  Gnomic  class  of  poetry,  rather  than  to  that 
of  sensibility.  Simonides  wrote  poems  of  this  kind :  and  from  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  ancients  to  his  powers  of  pathos,  we  may 
believe  them  to  have  been  excellent  But  the  choicest  of  his  fragments 
is  not  elegiac.  And  time  has  revelled  on  the  noble  ima^  of  Simonides, 
so  as  to  leave  us  but  few  lines  of  his«symmetry,  by  which  we  can  com- 
pute what  it  must  have  been.  I  submit  a  transnition  of  one  of  the 
elegies  of  T^rteeus,  though  I  am  conscious  how  faintly  it  represents 
the  fine  spint  of  the  original.  It  is  the  elegy  generally  placea  first  in 
the  publication  of  his  fragments ;  beginning— 

Tth»fU9mt  yip  iMA^r  iirt  irp§ftAxi»tft  wtT$itTM, 

How  glorious  fall  the  valiant,  sword  in  hand. 
In  front  of  battle  for  their  native  land! 
But  oh!  what  ills  await  the  wretch,  that yiekb 
ATecrcant  ottteait  fiom  his  coontoy^  fieUs! 
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The  motber  wfaom  he  loves  rintt  quit  her  lunif. 
An  ftged  father  at  his  aide  shall  roam; 
His  little  ones  shall  weeping  with  hum  go^ 
And  a  young  wife  participate  his  wo ; 
Whilit  scomM  and  aoowl'd  upon  by  eveiy  face. 
They  pine  for  food,  and  beg  from  pfahce  to  place. 

Stain  of  his  breed!  dishonouring  manhood's  form. 
All  ills  shall  cleave  to  him :— Affliction's  storm 
Shall  blind  him  wandering  in  the  vale  of  year^ 
Till,  lost  to  all  but  ignominious  lear% 
He  shall  not  blush  to  leave  a  lecreant's  name. 
And  children,  like  himself  inured  to  shame. 

But  we  wUl  combat  for  our  &tbers'  land. 
And  we  will  drain  the  life-blood  where  we  stand 
To  save  our  children :— fight  ye  side  by  side. 
And  serried  close,  ye  men  of  youthful  pride, 
Disdttning  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Of  life  itself  in  glorious  battle  lost 

Leave  not  our  sires  to  stem  th'  unequal  fight, 
Whose  Hmbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant  might;  * 

Nor  lagging  backward,  let  tiie  younger  breast 
Permit  the  man  of  age  (a  sight  unblessed) 
To  welter  in  the  combat's  foremost  thrust. 
His  hoary  head  dishevell'd  in  the  dust. 
And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare. 

But  Youth's  fair  form,  though  fidlen,  is  ever  fair. 
And  beautiful  in  death  the  boy  appears^ 
The  hero  boy,  that  dies  in  blooming  years : 
In  man's  regret  he  lives  and  woman's  tears, 
^ '  More  sacred  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  fiu>, 
For  having  perish'd  in  the  front  of  war. 

The  war  hpans  of  Tjrteus  were  so  popular,  that  Lycaii^ns  the  ora* 
tor  informt  us  of  their  having  been  sung  in  their  camp  two  handre4 
years  after  the  time  of  the  poet  They  possess  a  sdbnety  more  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartan  character  than  to  that  of  Greece  at  large.  There  is 
nothing  like  transport  in  these  military  appeals,  no  summons  to  a  hur- 
ried or  headlong  attack.  That  was  not  the  character  of  Spartan  dis- 
cipline. Its  object  was  to  inpsire  a  devoted  magnanimity  aiiove  impe- 
tuosity. Hence  even  the  martial  music  of  this  people  Was  purposely 
calculated  not  to  inflame,  but  to  soothe  the  spirit  of  the  combatant. 
They  used  not  the  trumpet  in  their  march  into  battle,  says  Thucydides, 
because  they  wished  not  to  excite  the  rage  of  their  warriors.  Their 
chai^ng-step  was  made  to  the  "  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  re- 
corders?' 'rhe  yalour  of  a  Spartan  was  too  highly  tempered  to  require 
a  stunning  or  rousing  impulse.  His  spirit  was  like  a  steed  too  proud 
for  the  spur.  Education  had  hardened  his  nature  into  a  fortitude  that 
could  bear  the  last  polish  of  serenity.  Yet,  stoic  as  he  was,  there  was 
a  holy  enjoyment  ot  patriotic  battle,  mixed  with  the  calm  of  his  self- 
possession.  History  minutely  describes  him  advancing  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  and  majestic  pace  to  close  with  his  enemy ;  and  when  he 
was  about  to  kill  or  die  for  his  country,  he  measured  his  last  steps  to 
music  that  filled  him  with  sweet  and  solemn  associations.  It  was  at 
once  a  delightful  and  terrible  sight,  says  Plutarch,  to  see  them  march- 
ing on  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes,  without  ever  troubling  their  order  or 
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confoundiiig^eir  mks ;  their  mvnc  leading  then  i«to  dinger  with  a 
deliberate  hope  and  assurance,  as  if  some  Divinity  had  sensibl  j  assisted 
them.  The  issue  of  those  cool  and  musical  approaches  prettj  gene- 
rally showed  them  superior  to  the  most  furious  onsets. 

'Die  Ljric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  comprehended  a  vast  variety  of 
strains,  extending  from  the  most  earnest  and  sacred,  to  the  lightest 
festive  character.  Many  of  their  religious  hymns,  as  we  have  already 
seen  by  those  of  the  Homeride,  partook  considerably  of  the  Epic 
character,  that  is,  they  related  the  actions  of  Ihe  Deities,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  very  ancient  hymnic  poetry 
of  Bacis  and  Olen  was  of  this  narrative  description.  Greek  supersti- 
tion, however,  often  poured  itself  forth  in  Lync  numbers,  and  with  the 
characteristic  ardour,  pride,  and  pomp  of  Lyric  poetry.  It  was  for 
furnishing  strains  of  this  kind  that  Pindar  was  allotted  a  seat  of  honour 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  a  share  of  the  offerings  that  were  made  to  it. 
Nor  whilst  the  lyre  accompanied  hymns  at  the  altar,  was  it  less  the 
companion  of  song  at  the  social  board.  The  instrument  was  given  from 
haoQ  to  hand  at  convivial  parties ;  and  to  play  it  and  sing  to  it  well, 
was  held  amongst  the  most  esteemed  accomplishments  that  a  Greek 
could  brins;  into  society.  In  this  respect  the  national  manners  were 
widely  diflferent  from  those  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  later  times  at  least; 
thou|;ht  it  disreputable  to  sing  at  banquets.*  The  Greeks  considered 
music  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  so  that  a  supper  at  Rome, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  to  the  palate,  must  have  been  much  less 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  at  Athens. 

The  singing  at  a  Greek  entertainment  commenced  with  an  anthem  in 
honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  gods,  in  which  all  the  company  joined.t 
This  religious  custom,  a  relic  of  sober  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  ages  less  distinguished  by  habitual  piety,  just  as  **  Non  Nobis 
Dominie"  is  sung  after  a  modem  dinner,  or  a  grace  repeated  in  our  own 
graceless  times.  When  the  psean  was  finished,  the  host  gave  the  lyre 
&  the  ffuest  beside  him,  and  challenged  him  for  a  song;  and  the  most 
learned  authorities  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 
the  bashful  or  l^d  sineer  to  escape  obeying  this  command.  When  he 
had  complied,  he  had  a  right,  in  turn,  to  compel  his  neighbour  to 
warble;  and  thus  the  song  went  completely  round.  If  any  one  was 
awkward  at  the  lyre,  he  was  permitted  to  sin^  without  it,  simply 
holding  a  myrtle  branch  in  his  nand ;  but  from  singing  there  was  no 
refuge,  as  under  the  milder  system  of  modern  manners,  either  in  the 
apology  of  a  cold,  or  the  offer  to  tell  a  story.  There  was  another 
species  of  son^  to  which  the  name  of  Scolia  seems  most  particularly 
to  belong ;  which  did  not  circulate  n^larly,  but  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  wit  combats.|  Some  one  ofthe  company  sunff  a  strain,  and 
gave  the  lyre  and  challenge  to  any  one  he  chose,  who,  if  he  wished  to 
sui^r t  his  credit,  sung  different  words  and  turns  of  thou^t  on  tbe  same 

*  This  WBS  not  always  the  case,  howerer:— *'Utinamextarent,'*  aaysCieefo^ 
**  ilia  oarmina  quae  multis  saeculis  ante  muaa  xtaiem  in  epulis  ease  cantitala  4  wigu- 
lis  coayivis  de  clarorum  vironim  laudibus  in  originibua  acriptum  reliquit  Cata" 
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subject^  either  frtfm  meraonr  or  eztemponineoasl j.  This  kind  of  song. 
Professor  Ilgen  maintains,  derived  the  name  of  Scolion  from  the  obli<|iie 
direction  in  which  it  passed  among  the^  rival  aongstevs.  The  Scolion 
was  of  all  different  characters,  from  the  utmost  gravity  of  morals  and 
mythologj  to  the  loosest  jollity. 

When  the  wine  had  circnlated  for  a  certain  time  however,  we  may 
conceive  that  a  rivalship,  which  was  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  wits  of 
the  {Mtrtv,  would  be  felt  rather  unsociable;  and  that  the  songs  which 
requirea  neither  a  retentive  memory  nor  powers  of  improvisation  would 
be  resumed,  and  conclude  the  entertainment  The  Kdmos  was  the 
sonc  peculiar  to  the  mellowest  state  of  inebriety;  and,  according  to 
Soidas,  was  the  serenade  which  the  tipsy  lover  sung  at  untimely 
hours  before  his  mistress's  habitation,  sometimes  concluding  it,  when 
she  was  unkind,  with  smashing  her  windows. 

The  example  of  Terpander,  Arehilochus,  and  Alcman,  in  Lyric 
poetry,  was  followed  bj  a  rich  and  numerous  succession  of  poets  in  the 
same  walk  of  composition ;  of  whom  Stesichorus,  Alcseus,  Sapphoc 
Simonides,  Ibycus,  bacchyKdes,  and  Anacreon,  are  the  names  ofmost 
eminent  reputation.  Their  united  seras  fill  up  a  space  of  about  two 
hundred  years;  during  which  time  they  peculiarly  enriched  three  out 
of  the  four  dialects  of  week. — In  the  lonte,  we  have  still  tiie  gay  relics 
of  Anacreon.  Lesbos  gave  Alcseus  and  Sappho  as  ornaments  to  ^e 
iEolic  dialect;  and  that  island  must  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Lyric  Muse,  since  it  also  claimed  the  memory  of  Terpander  and  Arion. 
Pindar,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  perfected  this  species  of  poetry,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  it  in  the  universal  estimation.  Yet,  if  it  be  not  treason  to 
his  acknowledged  supremacy,  I  would  say,  that  deplorably  scanty  as 
are  the  relics  of  the  preceding  lyrists,  raere  are  traits 4n  them  of  a 
simple  power  over  the  affections,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
more  magnificent  art  with  which  Pindar  addi*esses  the  imagination^^ 
Of  the  Lyric  poets  I  shall  treat  more  in  detail  in  anotiier  Lecture. 
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The  Milk-Maid  and  the  Bamker. 

A  Milk-maid  with  a  yerj  pretty  face. 

Who  lived  at  Acton, 
Had  a  black  Cow,  the  ugtieat  in  the  place^ 

A  crooked-back'd  one, 
A  beast  as  dangerous,  too,  as  she  wasfiightfii], 

Vicious  and  spiteful, 
And  to  confirmed  a  truant,  that  she  bounded 
Over  the  hedges  daily,  and  £[ot  pounded. 
'Twas  all  in  vain  to  tie  her  with  a  tether. 
For  then  both  cord  and  cow  eloped  together. 

Armed  with  an  oaken  bough,  (what  folly! 
It  should  have  been  of  birch,  or  thorn,  or  hoUy,) 
Patty  one  day  was  driving  home  the  beast. 
Which  had,  as  usual,  slipp'd  its  anchor. 
When  on  the  road  she  met  a  certain  Bank^, 
Who  stopp'd  to  give  his  eyes  a  feast 
liy  gaang  on  her  features,  crimson'd  lugh 
By  a  long  cow-chase  m  July. 
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'^  Are  jrou  from  Acton,  pretty  laflB  ?*' ^e  cried : 

«  Tea,''— with  a  ciutsey  she  replied. 

«  Why  then  you  know  the  laundreis,  Sally  Wrench  ?" 

**  She  18  my  cousin.  Sir,  and  next  door  neiehbour.*' 
«  ThflAf 8  lucky ^I've  a  measnge  for  the  wencn. 

Which  needs  despatch,  and  you  may  save  my  labour. 
Give  her  this  kiss,  my  dear,  and  say  I  sent  it. 
But  nund,  you  owe  me  one— Fve  only  lent  it."    . 

«  She  shall  know,"  cried  the  gixl,  as  she  bran^sh'd  her  bou^ 

<*  Of  the  loving  intentions  vou  bore  me ; 
But  as  to  the  kiss,  as  there's  haste,  you'U  allow 
That  you'd  better  run  forward  and  give  it  my  Cow, 
For  she,  at  the  rate  she  is  scampering  now, 

Will  reach  Acton  some  minutes  before  me." 


The  Farmer^s  Wife  and  the  Oaseon. 

At  Neuchatel,  in  France,  where  they  prepare 

Cheeses  that  set  us  lon^ng  to  be  mites, 
There  dwelt  a  fiurmer's  wife  ftmed  for  her  rare 

Skill  in  these  small  quadrangular  delights. 
Where  they  were  made,  they  sold  for  the  immense 

Price  of  three  sous  a-piece ; 

But  as  salt  water  made  their  charms  increase, 
In  Eng^bmd  the  fix'd  rate  was  eighteen-pence. 

Thb  damsel  had  to  help  her  in  the  &rm, 

To  milk  h^r  cows  and  feed  her  hogs, 
A  Gascon  peasant,  with  a  sturdy  arm 

For  digging  or  for  cairying  logs. 
But  in  his  noddle  weak  as  any  baby, 

Jn  &ct  a  gaby. 
And  such  a  glutton  when  you  came  to  feed  him. 

That  Wantley's  dragon,  who  *'ate  bams  and  churches. 

As  if  they  were  geese  and  turkies," 
(Vide  the  Ballad,)  scarcely  could  exceed  him. 

One  mom  the  had  prepared  a  monstrous  bowl 

Of  cream  like  nectar. 
And  wouldn't  eo  to  church  (good  careful  soul !) 

Till  she  had  left  it  safe  with  a  protector; 
So  she  gave  strict  injunctions  to  the  Gascon, 
To  watch  it  while  his  mistress  was  to  mass  gone. 

Watch  it  he  did — ^he  never  took  his  eyes  off. 

But  lick'd  his  upper,  then  his  under  lip. 
And  doubled  up  his  fist  to  drive  die  flies  off. 
Begrudging  them  the  smallest  sip. 
Which  if  they  got. 
Like  my  Lord  Salisbur>%  he  heaved  a  ngh. 
And  cried — "  O  happy,  happy  fly. 

How  I  do  envy  you  your  lot!" 

Each  moment  did  his  appetite  grow  stronger; 

His  bowels  yeam'd  i 
Atiength  he  could  not  bear  it  any  longer, 

But  on  all  rides  his  looks  he  tum'd. 
And  finding  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  quaff 'd 
The  whole  up  at  a  draught. 
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Sciidifiiig  from  chinch,  the  ftnner's  wife 

Flew  to  the  daily ; 
But  fltood  aghast,  and  could  not,  for  her  fife, 
One  sentence  mutter. 

Until  she  summoned  breath  enough  to  utter 
•< Holy  St.  Mary!'* 
And  shortly,  with  a  face  of  scarlet, 

The  vixen  (for  she  vat  a  vixen)  flew 
Upon  the  variet. 
Asking  the  when,  and  where,  and  how,  and  who 

Had  gulp'd  het  cream,  nor  left  an  atom. 
To  which  be  gave  not  separate  replies^ 
.  But,  with  a  look  of  excellent  digestion. 
One  answer  made  to  every  qtte8tio»— 
«TherUe8!'» 

^ The  flies^  you  ro^e !— 4he  flies,  you  ffuttling  dog! 
Behold,  your  whiskers  sdll  are  covez'd  tlucuy ; 

rU  make  you  tell  another  story  quiduy." 
So  out  she  bounced,  and  brought,  with  loud  alanns^ 

Two  stout  Gen-d'Armes^ 
"Wfio  bore  him  to  the  Judge— « little  prig, 

With  angry  bottle  nose,  • 

Like  a  red  cabbage  rose. 
While  lots  of  white  ones  flourished  on  his  wig. 
Looking  at  once  both  stem  and  wise^ 

He  tum'd  to  the  delinquent. 
And  'gan  to  question  him,  and  ratechiae 

As  to  which  way  the  dnnk  went 
Still  the  same  dog^ped  answers  rise, 
"The  flies,  my  Lend,— the  flies,  the  flies!" 

^  Psha!"  quoth  the  Judge,  half  peevish  and  half  pompous, 

**  Why,  youVe  non  eoa^. 
You  should  have  watch'd  the  dowI,  as  she  deared. 

And  kill'd  the  flies,  you  stupid  clown.'' — 
«  What !  is  it  kwflil  then,"  the  dolt  Inquired, 

<*  To  kill  the  flies  in  this  here  town  r'— 
**  The  man's  an  sw    a  pretty  question  this ! 
Lawful  ?  you  booby !— to  be  sure  it  is. 
You've  my  authority,  where'er  you  meet  'em. 
To  kill  the  rogues,  and,  if  you  uke  it,  eat  'em."^ 
•* Zooks!"  cried  the  rustic,  <<rm  rifriit  glad  to  hear  it 

Constable,  catch  that  thieT.  mavlgohang 
If  yonder  bluebottle  (I  know  his  nc^ 

Isn'tthe  very  Reader  of  the  gang   * 
That  stole  the  cream ;— let  me  come  near  it !" 
This  said,  he  started  from  his  place. 
And  aiming  one  of  his  aledce-Iiammer  blows 
At  a  large  fly  upon  the  Judge's  nose. 
The  luckless  bluebottle  he  smash'd. 

And  gratified  a  double  grudge ; 
For  the  same  catapult  completely  smash'd 

The  bottle-nose  belonging  to  the  Judge ! 


(     S9S    ) 
grimm's  ghost. 

I.XTTEE  IX. 

Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  did  not  eaeape  frooa  some  more  of 
those  casualties  into  which  novices  in  diRner-givins  are  apt  to  initiate 


their  guests.  Allured  by  the  sjren  smiles  of  a  dark-green  wine-etass 
at  his  elbow,  betokening  hock  in  front,  he  ventured  to  tilt  i>art  of  ^ 
contents  of  a  slim-throated  bottle  into  his  glass.  The  mower  down  of 
multitudes  had  no  sooner  steered  the  beverage  into  his  mouth,  between 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdisof  his  two  mustachios,than  he  suddenly  halted 
in  his  swallow,  ejaculated  "Geud  Crad!"  (his  customary  exclaraatton 
when  any  thing  much  amazed  him,|  and  delivered  the  green  deceiver, 
with  its  nauseous  contents,  to  the  not  and  hurried  Jane,  who  happen- 
ed, at  that  moment,  to  be  whiskin?  pas^  bi»  chair.  The  cod-fish  wiiick 
Mrs.  Culpepper  had  cruelly  manned  m  quest  of  its  liver,  now  disap- 
peared, and  was  succeeded  by  that  respectable  bird,  whose  cackling 
saved  the  Roman  capitol.  Had  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  fol- 
lowed in  its  rear.  Captain  Thackeray  wonld  never  have  looked  hdf  so 
aghast.  He*  guessed,  with  fearful  accuracv,  how  well  Mrs.  Cnlnepper 
could  carve ;  and  foreboding  certain  splashines.  of  which  he  willed  to 
be  the  giver  rather  than  the  receiver,  he  made  a  military  movement, 
with  his  left  hand,  to  get  possession  of  the.  carving-knife  and  fork. 
The  lady,  however,  outlanked  him.  In  vain  did  he  entreat  ^t  he 
might  be  allowed  the  honour  of  saving  her  that  trouble :  the  lady  was 
inexorable.  "  The  Captain  was  very  polite :  indeed,  all  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army  were  very  polite.  Captain  Buckram,  of  the  IjOj^I  London 
Volunteers,  was  polileneas  itself:  and  Major  Indigo,  of  the  Cripplesate' 
Sharpshooters,  was  the  very  pink  of  politeness.  They  always  asLed 
her  to  let  them  carve,  and  sne  always  refused :  it  was  a  thing  she  never 
did,  (and  what's  more,  she  never  would)— 'let  any  body  carve  but  her- 
self. He?  uncle,  the  Seij-eant,  was  a  capital  carver— nobody  better; 
but  she  never  would  let  mm ;  she  once  contested  the  point  with  him  so 
lon^,  that  the  gravy  beef  looked  like  a  patty-pan  of  potted :  No !  it  was 
a  tiling  she  never  did,  and  what's  more,  she  never  would :  she partica- 
larly  piqued  herself  upon  her  carving!"  The  conflagrator  of  female 
bosoms  was  not  wont  to  be  so  rebuffed ;  but  the  impenetrable  Mrs.  Cul- 
pepper spiked  all  his  artillery.  He  therefore,  like  a  prudent  warrior, 
determined  to  "  bear  a  wary  eye"  upon  die  enemy's  motions.  The 
first  four  slices,  from  the  breast,  passed  off  without  much  daneer,  and 
Mrs.  Culpepper's  embroidered  neighbour  began  to  hope  tkat  the  limbt 
would  not  be  called  for.  Alas!  '*  what  are  the  hopea  of  man!"*- 
"  Give  me  a  lee,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Culpepper.  «  Nowfbr  tiietug  of  war," 
muttered  the  Captain  to  himself.  **  I  guess  that  there  wDl  soon  oe  a  8lo[f- 
seller  at  botli  ends  of  the  table."  The  prophecy  waadestined  to  be  veri- 
fied. Tl)e  common  race  of  men  who  haunt  dinner-tables,  dressed  in 
blue  or  black,  are  not  over  indifferent  to  the  consecj^uences  of  sittine  in 
the  pu  rlieus  of  a  goose.  What  then  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  wretch  na- 
bited  like  Capt.  Thackeray  ?  If  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention, 
Danger  is  the  school-mistress  who  sets  her  to  work.  The  dilemma 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  Already  had  our  hostess  dived  into  the  recep- 
tacle of  sage  and  onions :  already  had  she  made  an  incision  near  tie 
os/emoris:  and  already  was  she  grasping  the  extremity  of  the  bird^s 


le^  with  a  firm,  thongfi  grMsy,  left  hand)  #hteB  the  Router  of  Ar- 
mies drew  hastilj  from  hiB  sabre-tash  the  crimson  silk  pocket  handker- 
chief, of  which  honourable  mention  was  made  in  m^  last  Epistle,  and 
^ng  two  of  its  corners  behind  his  neck,  caused  it  to  bane  like  an 
ift^s,  to  guard  his  bosom  froitk  the  random  shot  of  Mrs.  CuTpeipper's 
knife  and  fork.  ^'  What  Is  he  about  ?*'  whispered  Culpepper  to  his  son ; 
^«  if  he  means  to  take  my  hint  about  shaving,  I  think  he  mi^t  wait  till 
^ner  is  oyer.''  The  deed,  however,  soon  proved  the  wisdbm  wf  its 
perpetrfitot.  TTie  fair  carver,  by  dint  df  hacking  and  twisting,  had 
nearly  severed  the  leg  from  the  biody :  and,  essaying  all  her  remaining 
strength,  now  accomplished  the  feat,  but  with  such  an  accelerated  mo- 
lkientum,tfaat  leg,  fist,  and  fork  descended,  like  lightning,  into  the  dish. 
The  sage,  onions,  and  gravy,  thus  assaulted,  fled  for  their  lives,  and 
batened  themselves,  in  many  a  stray  spatter,  upon  all  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  them.  **LaI  Mamma!  how  excessivelv  awkward  r' 
cried  Miss  Clara,  hastily  raising  the  flap  of  the  tablecloth  (for  napkins 
there  were  none^,  to  dislodge  a  trifle  or  sage  and  onion  from  her  eve- 
Kd.  The  rapidity  of  this  action  overset  the  contents  of  a  salt-seller 
into  a  dish  of  lemon  cream.  **  Say  nothing  about  it,''  whispered  her 
prudent  father.  Every  body  at  table  was  more  or  less  wounded  by  the 
explosion,  which,  but  for  his  crimson  silk  cuirass,  would  have  been 
as  &tal  to  the  Captain  as  the  bursting  of  the  gasometer  in  Wellington- 
street,  Blackfriars,  was  to  the  South  London  Gas  Company.  "It  is 
fortunate  that  I  adopted  this  expedient,''  cried  the  soldier;  *' otherwise 
Captain  Thackeray  would  have  been  Captain  Talbot,  alias  ^the  sfmtted 
d«."  "Well,  Sir,  you  may  takeoff  your  handkerchief  now,"  said  the 
half-vexed  hostess.  *«  Excuse  roe.  Madam,"  answered  he  of  the  crim- 
son breast-plate:  *<both  the  enemy's  wings,  and  one  of  his  legs,  are 
still  in  the  field."  *'  My  dear/'  said  Culpepper  to  his  wifr,  "  you  be* 
gan  with  piquing  yourself  upon  ynur  carving:  and  you  have  ended 
with  piquing  other  people.  Come,  I  call  that  not  so  faM.  I  speak  m  v 
ftnind.  Captain  Thwack-away"— •^Thackeray,  Sir,  is  my  name"— "Weft 
then,  Thackeray,  if  you  like  it  better:  I  speak  my  mind:  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  myself:  my  name  is  Culpepper :  I'm  a  slop-seller,  and  I 
live  in  Savage-gardens."  *'  That's  pretty  plain,"  muttered  the  Captain. 
**It1s  odd  enough,"  resumed  the  Ai  eentleman,  ^that  my  wife  never 
conld  lop  off  the  limb  like  other  people.  It  happens  regularly  once  a 
year.  Her  uncle,  the  Seijeant,  cf  whom  you  observe  she  is  always 
talking,  dines  witii  us  once  a  yeap— on  Michaelmas-day:  we  always 
have  a  goose:  he  always  sits  where  you  do  fl  taean  the  Serjeant,  net 
the  goose) :  my  wife  always  carves,  and  he  always  gets  splashed :  but 
as  he  is  a  Serieant,  and  therefore  dresses  in  black,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter." — *<A  Serjeant  in  black!"  exclaimed  the  Knisht  of  the  pon- 
derous sword:  "Geud  Gad !  Pray,  of  what  regiment  ?''  "The  Devil'b 
own,"  roared  Culpepper ;. «  he's  a  Serjeant  at  Law."  This  sally  forced 
a  slight  laugh  from  tne  soldier;  but  lie  forthwith  recollected  himself, 
and  resumed  his  accustomed  air  of  decorous  insipidity.  No  farther 
calamity  occurred,  until,  in  an  evil  moment.  Captain  Thackeray  re- 
quired to  be  helped  to  some  lemon-cream.  The  upset  salt  had  by  this 
time  insinuated  itself  into  the  interior  of  that  compound,  so  that  it  pre- 
sented a  smooth,  smiling,  yet  treacherous  sur&ce,  like  the  ocean,  of 
which  Gay's  deploring  iKunsel  thus  complains : 
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**  No  €ye9  thoae  rocks  diacoirer 
That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wretched  lover, 
And  give  the  maid  to'  weep." 

The  Captain  had  hitherto  «aten  with  considerable  caution.  It  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  manners  had  he  lifted  to  his  eye  the  glass  which 
hnng  at  his  bosom.    But,  as  he  was  not  reallj  short-sight^,  a  sing^ 
glance  of  his  naked  optics  was  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  the  veal 
olives,  the  patties,  and  the  currj,  were  best  admired  at  a  distance. 
But  the  lemon-cream  threw  him  off  his  guard.    He  expressed  himself 
decidedly  partial  to  lemon-cream.  "Lemon-cream,  madam,''  said  he, 
turning  to  the  Lady  President*  *'  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  United  Ser- 
vice: so  it  is  at  Count  Stuffenough's,  the  Ambassador  from  Hungary: 
so  it  is  at  Lady  Sarah  Surfeit's ;  I  eat  it  there  twice  a  week.  I  wonder 
the  Duke  of  Doublecourse  never  has  it;  I  frankly  told  him,  last  Wed- 
nesday, that  I  would  not  dine  with  him  again  it  he  had  it  not.    Miss 
Ciilpepper,  pray  help  me  bountifully,  and  then  I  shall  not  incur  the 
malediction  poured  by  Brummel  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  are  helped 
twice."  Clara  cast  a  conscious  look  at  her  father,  who  winked  his  left 
eye,  in  token  of  secrecy  and  compliance.    Thus  urged,  the  unhappy 
girl  deposited  about  one-eighth  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  upon  the 
Captain's  plate,  which,  thus  freighted,  was  re-delivered  by  Jane  over 
the  wrong  shoulder  of  the  ^reeous  gourmand,   A  table-spoon,  large 
enough  for  the  jaws  of  Gnmaldi,  lay  before  him;  with  this  he  tilted 
a  tolerable  lump  of  the  lemon -cream  into  his  mouth ;  when,  lo !  in  lieu  of 
that  soft,  melting,  and  lemon-shaded  sweetness,  which  his  fond  ima- 
gination had  anticipated,  all  the  mines  of  Poland  seemed  to  descend 
upon  his  palate.  Regurgitation  was  impcacticable.  The  false  solid  had, 
like  a  quicksand,  become  liquid,  and  he  was  forced  to  gulp  it  down 
**  with  what  appetite  he  might"    His  throat  swelled,  during  the  pro- 
cess, like  that  of  the  sword-digesting  juggler ;  and  it  was  lull  three 
quaKers  of  a  minute  before  the  sacker  of  cities  had  regained  breath 
sufficient  to  ejaculate  '*  Geud  Gad !"    At  this  eventful  moment,  Mr. 
Culpepper's  foot-boy  rushed  into  the  room  with  a  letter,  addressed  to 
his  Young  Master.    The  youth  opened  it,  and  exclaimed  with  delight. 
"  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry !  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry !" 
"What night?"  inquired  Clara.— "To-morrow,"  answered  Geomw— 
**  It  is  a  rule  with  me,"  said  the  father,  "  to  go  any  where,  provided  I 
get  in  for  nothing.    V our  mother,  Clara,  and  yourself,  George,  will 
make  four ;  and.  Captain,  I  hope  you  'II  make  the  fifth."— ^  Widi 
great  pleasure,"  answered  the  latter,  who  had  just  swallowed  a  whole 
tumbler  of  water,  "provided  there  is  no  lemon -cream  in  the  bills." 
The  partv  was  forthwith  arranged ;  and  I  conclude  with  re-echoing  the 
wish  of  Gilpin's  Bard, 

«  Uby  I  be  there  to  see ! " 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Mw  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mr.  EorroR — ^For  thirty  jears  I  manfuily  resisted  the  temptations 
ef  London,  though  I  had  lived  there  from  my  birth  to  the  latest  period 
of  roj  tnchelorship.  They  saj,  a  wife  makes  a  strange  alteration  in  a 
man ;  and  so  it  was  with  me.  After  my  wedding-day  I  led  a  new  life^ 
and  neither  balls*  masquerades,  circulating  libraries,  theatres,  nor  even 
our  weekly  club,  were  attractions  for  me ;— all  these  thines,  said  I,  like 
Acres'  <*  damns,"  (with  my  own  to  boot,)  <*have  had  thinr  day." 
IVhile  in  Pembrokeshire,  for  I  retired  to  that  countv,  I  never  desired 
to  visit  the  Metropolis,  except  for  the  sake  of  its  exoibitions  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  arts,  which  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  constantly  affirmed,  were  hastening  to  per- 
fection so  fast,  that  in  a  year  or  two  mor^ ,  (such  was  their  yearly  pro- 
phecy,) there  would  be  an  end  to  all  criticism  on  the  subject.  I  knew 
the  rogues  too  well  to  confide  in  their -sublimated  hopes;  yet  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  conquered  my  yearning  after  the  glorious  works  they 
described,  and  sorely  regretted  (fool  that  I  was !)  1  could  not  pay  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  town  and  my  quarter's  rent  at  the  same  time.  Still 
my  love  of  the  country,  my  wife,  and  my  books,  together  with  the 
fltraitness  of  my  income,  compelling  me  to*  live  in  a  oneap  part  of  the 
kinsdom,  and  remain  i|uietly  at  home,  kept  me  tolerably  contented. 
Fei^apa  you  are  thinking  of  an  old  common -place  aeainst  me— that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  yielding  to  necessityd-^Well,  be  it  so.  How- 
ever, mj  two  sons  being  now  out  in  the  world,  my  daughter  having 
lately  picked  up  a  thriving  husband,  and  the  expenses  of  holisekeepfnr 
being  so  much  reduced,  while  my  income  still  continued  the  sam^,  I 
began  to  suspect  it  was  indolence,  or  old  age,  or  avarice,  and  not  pru- 
dence, that  withheld  me  from  puttinfi;  my  long-wished -for  journey  nito 
execution.  The  fact  is,  I  believe  I  did  ponder  too  deeplv  on  stage- 
coach fares,  the  extravagance  of  inns,  ana  the  necessity  or  sporting  a 
new  coat  on  the  occasion.  But,  while  in  this  wavering  mood,  a  neigh- 
bour lent  me  an  Essav  on  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
such  unanimity  of  opinion,  not  only  as  to  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but 
as  to  their  bein^  models  for  our  Artists,  and  the  sure  and  certain 
means  of  correcting  and  refining  our  national  taste,  that  I  hesitated 
not  a  moment  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  witness  the  grand  effect  they 
had  on  my  countrymen. 

Accordingly,  a  letter  to  my  cousin  in  <2ueen  Square  was  imme- 
diately written,  apprizing  him  of  my  intention ;  and,  before  the  ink  was 
dry,  1  called  in  my  wife,  and  read  it  to  her  with  that  sort  of  resolute 
frown  which  a  man  puts  on  when  he  expects  his  lordly  will  and  plea- 
snre  to  be  combated  by  a  thousand  objections  and  entreaties.  Then, 
(for  even  in  the  happy  connubial  state  a  little  manceuvring  is  indispen- 
aable,  for  the  sake  or  peace  and  quietness,)  before  she  had  time  to  utter 
a  word,  I  took  her  |;ently  bv  the  hand,  suddenly  channng  my  frown 
into  a  smile,  and  said— *'  Why  my  dear,  I  shall  be  back  again  in  five 
days.  Besides,  it  will  not  cost  much.  John  Davis  will  take  me  in 
his  cart  as  far  as  Cardiff*, — a  trifle  carries  me  to  Bristol,— -and  an  out- 
side place  on  the  coach  cannot  niin  us."  To  my  surprise,  she  was  de* 
lighted  at  the  idea,  promising  herself,  as  I  quickly  discovered,  argu- 
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ment  for  a  twelTemonth  on  London  wonders  and  London  novelties, 
first  to  be  carried  on  between  ourselves,  and  afterwards  retailed  among 
her  neighbours,  severally  and  collectivel  j,  "  a  happiness  that  often  wo- 
man hits  on."  I  began  to  rub  mj  beard,'  for  a  suspicion  darted  across 
mj  mind,  that  she  looked  forward,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  taking  the 
jaunt  with  me.  With  great  prudence,  therefore,  I  broached  the  subject 
beforehand,  that  I  might  possess  the  right  of  arguing  it  down  bj  de- 
grees, and  at  last  give  m j  veto,  if  necessary,  with  a  better  grace.  •*  Ah, 
my  dear  old  eirl,''  said  I,  *«  can't  yon  contrive  to  bear  me  company? 
I  nave  been  thinking,  all  this  time,  if  you  could  not  somehow  or  an- 
other manage  it  What  say  you?"  She  instantly  put  on  a  serious  face, 
and  deliberated  much  too  long  for  my  entire  satisfaction ;  but  how- 
ever at  last  she  told  me,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  for  such  kindness 
from  the  best  of  husbands,  (and  she  never  had  any  reason  to  complain,) 
that  she  really  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  house  by 
itself;  and  then  again  the  cow  had  just  calved, — and  it  was  the  busiest 
•eason  of  the  year  with  her  poultry, — and,  moreover,  she  doubted  if  the 
old  Poland  hen  would  be  set  by  any  one  but  herself.  So  it  was  settled 
I  should  go  to  town  **  without  incumbrance,"  as  the  advertisements 
have  ity  and  yesterday  forenoon  I  arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Do  not  imagine  I  am  come  here  as  a  professed  connoisseur  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  I  merely  like  to  look  at  them  because  they  give  me 
pleasure;  and  even  that  pleasure,  for  the  most  part,  arises  from  a  con- 
sideration of  their  effect  on  society.  Of  what  importance  would  it  be, 
that  certain  excellent  works  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  rich,  if  their  in- 
fluence never  extended  beyond  the  walls?  But  this  is  not  the  case : 
and  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  multiplied,  in  engravings  and  casts,  over 
the  whole  countrv.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  wherever  the  fine 
arts  may  be  said  to  flourish: — I  am  afraid  they  are  on  the  decline 
among  us.  Had  the  £Igin  Marbles  been  inscribed,  after  the  mauDer 
of  the  golden  apple,  **  dentur  digniori,^^  they  could  never  have  reached 
London,  at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Paris.  I  have  been  here 
only  a  few  hours,  yet  I  have  seen  enough  to  prove  our  unworthiness. 
In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  number  of  our 
artists,  nor  how  many  pictures  they  paint,  nor  what  sums  of  money  arc 

S'ven  for  them :  I  simply  look  for  an  elesance,  a  purity  of  taste,  among 
e  better  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  I  find  them  deficient  in  these, 
nothinj;  can  persuade  me  they  have  a  true  feeling  for  the  art,  or  that 
any  thing  beyond  portrait-painting  is  really  encouraged.  When  we  call 
to  mind  the  large  and  flowing  wigs  of  our  erandfiithers,  intended  to 
look  like  the  flaxen  curls  «f  Arcadian  swamtf— -the  buttons  on  their 
coats  embroidered  with  lambkins — their  walking-sticks  tipped  with  a 
crook — and  their  pastoral  compliments  to  our  grandmothers,  in  hoop- 
petticoats,  with  their  hair  plastered  up  two  feet  above  the  head«  sur- 
mounted by  a  shepherdess'  cap:  aad  that  these  fantastical  ladies  and 
fsntlemen  addressed  each  other  by  the  names  of  Corydon  and  Phyllis^ 
hilander  and  Amaryllis,— I  say  when  we  recollect  that  such  was  the 
fashion  of  the  dav,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  hard  struggle  of  the  fine 
arts  against  shell-work,  filigree,  samplers,  and  Chelsea  cUna.  Ho- 
garth, m  his  *' Marriage  i  la  moife,"  places,  as  ornaments  on  a  noble- 
man's chimney-piece,  a  hideous  collection  of  disproportionate  and  dis- 
cordant prodigies;  and  the  satire  sufficiently  marks  the  character  of 
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the  time,  without  being  told  that  this  very  work,  the  master-piece  of 
his  genius,  was  neglected  by  his  contemporaries.  Now,  Mr*  Editor,  I 
contend  we  are  not  a  lot  better  than  our  forefathers.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  wear  wigs,  unless  from  necessity— lawyers  and  divines  excepted  $ 
and  we  have,  thanks  to  the  great  Mr.  Pitt,  left  off  hair-powder;  yet  I 
am  convinced  our  national  taste  has  been  retrograding  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  my  younger  days,  though  in  many  respects  we  were 
ridiculous  and  uncouth,  there  were  few  of'those  violations  of  sentiment, 
80  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  in  transformations  of  every  article  of 
furniture  and  dress  into  its  contrary,  and  thus  creating  unpleasant,  if 
not  painful  associations.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpardonable,  more 
barbarous ;  and  wo  unto  the  artists,  if  the^r  possess  merit,  who  live 
among  such  a  people.  I  foresee  that  nothing  great  can  be  done  in 
England.  This  utter  disregard  of  taste  is  proof  palpable  of  our  incivi- 
lization.  Those  monstrous  metamorphoses,  towards  which  I  always 
felt  the  most  feverish  antipathy,  stare  me  in  the  face  at  every  turn. 
What!  I  find  you  still  make  your  tables  for  backgammon,  that  noisy 
game  for  idlers,  in  the  shape  of  two  quiet-looking  studious  folios ;  do 
jou  not  blush  at  such  an  everlasting  enormity  ?  And  you  have  not  yet 
forsworn  that  old  sin,  a  pine-apple  cheese :  how,  in  the  name  of  hot-beds 
and  dairies,  can  you  reconcile  so  juicy  a  fruit  to  that  thirsty  accompa- 
niment to  ale  and  porter?  No,  never  will  I  forgive  such  perverse 
crimes.  I  knew  a  lady,  estimable  in  other  respecto,  who,  on  a  sultry 
summer's  day,  began,  in  my  presence,  to  ventilate  herself  with  a  fan, 
whereon  was  painted  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius— *what  a  sudorific ! 
Before  my  honey-moon  was  half  over,  I  nearly  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  about  her  pincushion ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  it  made 
my  blood  run  cold  to  see  her  stick  pins  and  needles  in  it,  and  that  too 
with  so  unconcerned  a  countenance.  But  these  are  trifles  to  what  I 
endured  yesterday;  and  as  once  I  made  a  vow,  in  the  event  of  my 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  never  to  visit  Madrid,  on  account  of  its 
gridiron-palace,  sol  now  solemnly  promise  never  to  return  to  London, 
and  its  wilful  discrepances. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  coach  had  set  me  down,  I  sallied  forth, 
in  my  new  coat,  and  with  a  clean  cravat,  to  my  cousin's  in  Queen 
Square.  Now,  though  he  had  called  on  me  in  Wales,  and  stayed  with  me 
nearly  three  days,  yet,  as  that  took  place  nine  years  ago,  I  could  not 
drivje  from  my  mind  a  suspicion  that  I  might  not  be  well  received. 
In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  I  arrived  at  his  door, — when  lo  !  a  head 
of  a  maniac  grinned  at  me  from  the  knocker,  as  if  placed  there  to 
scare  away  both  friends  and  relations.  This  shocked  me  not  a  little. 
I  am  aware  it  is  theoffice  of  agentleman  always  to^ve  a  loud  flourish- 
ing ran ;  nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances,  I  preferred  ringing 
the  bell,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  gloom  u^n  my  face,  extremely 
unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  However  I  experienced  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  is  generally  bestowed  by  a  rich  man  on  his  poor  relation, 
tiiough  I  instantly  perceived  there  was  a  snake  in  his  bosom,  which  he 
wore  as  a  brooch.  After  a  round  of  inquiries  and  compliments,  I  was 
asked  to  sit  near  the  fire ;  when  my  attention  was  directed  towards  the 
figure  of  a  negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  mantle-piece,  bearing  on  his 
back  a  basket,  on  the  side  of  which  appeared  a  time-piece.  I  ven- 
tured to  give  an  opinion  that  old  father  Time,  with  his  scythe  and 
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hcmr-glass,  would  be  more  approfiriate;  when  ray  couun  bittghed  at 
my  antique  notions,  and  caliea  this  new  idea  "  a  very  pretty  one  and 
uncommonly  droll."  To  this  I  returned  no  answer,  but  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  some  more  "  pretty  ideas"  to  the  ri^^t  and 
left  of  the  negro.  There  I  found  castles  with  hyacinths  growing  oat 
ef  the  turrets,  an  ink-stand  like  a  cottage,  with  pens  thrust  into  the 
chimney-pots,  two  Cupids  'with  capdle-sockets  jammed  into  their 
brains,  and  ships  for  card-racks,  where  a  Mrs.  Thompson  was  hanging 
from  the  yard-arm,  and  a  Reverend  Mr.  Somebody  lyine  upside  down 
in  the  stem.  I  was  astounded,  and  looking  round  &e  room,  saw 
death -doing  spears  and  Egyptian  mummies  about  the  window  curtains, 
the  pattern  of  a  comfortable  carpet  in  imitation  of  cold  marble,  and  a 
tijBper  on  the  hearth*nig.  ¥ou  may  imafpne  m^  sufferings,  and  will 
ffive  me  credit  for  forbearance,  for  hitherto  1  said  nothing,  but  bit  mr 
nps,  and  fumed  inwardly.  As  a  temporary  relief,  I  began  t«  play  with 
the  eldest  boy,  and  this  familiarity  induced  him  to  show  me  papa's 
present,r--a  knife  in  the  shape  of  a  greyhound.  It  struck  me  U  was  ao 
emblematic  reward  for  his  skill  in  running-hand,  but  still  I  thought  it 
a  silly  conceit  ;^-worse  and  worse !  the  boy  was  not  out-jf  round-hand. 
My  notice  of  the  ^eyhound  was  the  occasion  of  his  younger  brother^s 
pulling  out  his  knife,  whip h  was  offered  to  my  admiration  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish.  I  quitted  the  urchins  with  disgust,  and  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  their  sister,  who  was  busy  at  needle- work.  The  beauty  of  this 

B*r>  banished  all  disagreeable  reflections,  until  I  discovered  that  the 
ttle  cat  upon  the  table  was  her  pincushion.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
father  invited  me  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and,  turnine  round  suddenly, 
I  was  horror-struck  to  see  a  double-barrelled  pistol  present^  at  my 
body !  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  his  handkerchief^  and  sneezed 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    The  more  to  exasperate  me,  I  was  com- 

Clled  to  listen  to  his  account  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  tellins  me  I  should 
enraptured,  and  lauding  them  to  the  skies  with  a  mawkish  pretence 
at  enthusiasm.  When  dinner  was  served  up,,  the  soup  tureen  was  a 
goose,  the  butter-boats  a  pair  of  ducks,  tne  salt-cellers  foot-tubs, 
with  handles,  staves,  and  hoops,  all  cut  in  glass;  and  I  observed, 
among  other  animals  on  my  blue-and-white  plate,  a  pig  feeding  out  of 
a  troueh.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  oegan  to  expostulate,  at 
some  Tenffth,  with  my  cousin  upon  his  bad  taste,  enumerating  the 
many  deplorable  evidences  of  it,  and  entreating  him,  in  the  mildest 
manner  in  the  world,  to  throw  them  behind  the  fire.  To  my  astonish- 
ment helet  me  know  they  were  quite  the  fashion  every  where,  and  ex- 
pressed so  much  displeasure  at  my  comments,  which  I  could  not  but 
treat  with  contempt,  that  our  conversation  was  fast  fretting  itself  ints 
a  quarrel.  We  were  interrupted  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who, swayed 
by  an  awkward  feeling  of  politeness,  made  a  show  of  taking  my  side 
of  the  question.  I  knew  her  to  be  insincere,  because  she  wore,  ss 
ear-ring^,  a  couple  of  puppies  curiously  carved  in  cornelian ;  but  her 
interference  so  angered  the  husband,  tibat  I  got  a  reprieve  firom  hb 
tongue  at  her  expense.  A  dead  silence  ensued ;  and,  collecting  all 
my  philosophy,  I  deterodned  not  to  provoke  hira  further,  seeing  it 
was  of  no  avad,  and  remained  quiet  tul  tea-time.  Heavens!  what  a 
display!  The  milk-pot  was  a  cow,  and  the  tea-pot  a  dragon,  from 
whose  terrid  mouth  the  ''smoking  tide"  was  to  gush  forth;  the  urn 
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was  exactly  like  one  of  those  which  used  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
dead;  a  lachrymal  served  them  for  a  coffee-pot;  and  there  was  a 
mintiDg  on  the  tea-board  which  represented  the  funeral  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  I  rose  indisnantlj  from  mj  chair,  and  insisted  upon  leav- 
ing the  house.  The  lady  declared  she  was  confounded  at  my  refusal 
to  take  a  bed,  that  the  sheets  were — ^^ bed-sheets!"  I  exclaimed,  (for 
bow  could  I  control  myself?)  '<  a  bier  and  winding  sheets  you  mean, 
^-they  can  be  nothing  else !  But,  cousin,  let  me  give  you  a  little  ad- 
vice at  parting.  Every  man  ought  to  be  consistent  even  in  his  incon- 
sistencies. There  is  one  piece  of  furniture,  the  piana-forte,  auite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest.  Agreeably  to  your  '  pretty  ideas,'  let  it  be 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  coiBn,  plentifully  studdedi  with  black  nails,  - 
and  adorned  with  death's-heads  and  cross-bones  at  the  corners;— «nd 
buy  also  a  pall,  in  lien  of  that  leathern  cover,  to  keep  it  clean ;  you 
can  get  one  at  the  undertaker's !"  With  these  words  I  hurried  out  of 
the  house,  without  bidding  adieu  to  my  host  or  his  dog's-eared  wife, 
and  tumbled  against  a  boy  at  the  door,  who  was  bringing  a  sarcopha- 
^s  for  a  wine-cooler.  Trie  poor  boy  was  hurt  to  be  sure,  but  I  re- 
joice at  the  accident,  for  I  broke  the  sarcophagus. 

Alas !  Sir,  my  miseries  did  not  end  in  Queen  Square.  I  had  a 
dream  in  the  oaracen's-head,  to  which  a  night-mare  were  a  luxury. 
Owing  to  that  foolish  cousin  of  mine  having  held  forth  in  praise  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  in  defence  of  his  perverted  taste,  I  laid  my  head 
on  my  pillow  with  such  a  confusion  in  my  brain,  that  scarcely  had  I 
fallen  asleep  before  I  thought  I  went  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
Pericles,  in  the  costume  of  a  parish  beadle,  opened  the  door,  and  made 
me  a  profound  bow.  Upon  entering  the  room,  I  found  it  thronged 
with  Athenians, -all  in  English  characters  and  English  dresses,  and 
talking  Greek  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  understand  them.  The  figure  that  first  caught  my  eye  was  a 
harleauin,  rolling  his  head  over  his  own  shoulders,  and  then  leaping 
over  tne  shoulder  of  others,— it  was  Socrates.  Presently  I  discovered 
Diogenes,  turned  Dandy,  and  combing  his  whiskers  in  a  pocket-mir- 
ror. I  heard  a  bawling  voice  behind  me  cry  out—"  Oh,  such  march- 
ings and  counter-marctiings  !  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  from  Ealing 
to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  Uxbridge !"— -atid,  turning,  round,  I  recog- 
nised Xenophon  in  the  character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  Zeno  and  Epi- 
curus, looking  sly  at  each  other,  walked  arm-in-arm  like  two  archbi- 
shops ;'  and  Plato,  in'  the  uniform  of  a  light-horse  volunteer,  talked 
with  infinite  disdain  against  Brougham's  Bill  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor.  Alcibades,  as  a  stockjobber,  put  down  his  name  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Association ;  and  Lais,  as  an  old  maid,  paid  her  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  I  should  have  toucn- 
ed  my  hat  to  many  more  of  m^  classical  acquaintances,  had  it  not 
been  that,  all  at  once,  the  attention  of  every  body  was  directed  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where,  slowly  and  gravely,  the  ghost  of  Phidias 
arose  from  the  floor.  His  fin^r  pointed  to  the  several  spoils  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  then  he  burst  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he 
split  his  sides  to  pieces.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Apelles  had  just 
finished  a  **  fine  piece  of  work,"  as  tne  company  called  it : — he  had 
daubed  the  Centaurs  and  Lapith«  with  flesh -colour,  ^ving  them  red 
cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  and  made  all  their  broken  limbs  appear  like 
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•o  manj  bloody  stumps.  But  not  only  were  thej  painted,  tbey  also 
wore  head-dresses  of  cocked  hats,  hussar  caps,  and  old  women's  bon- 
nets. The  Theseus  had  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  hind  part  before; 
and  an  Athenian  matron  was  busily  employed  in  nailing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  head  on  the  trunk  of  the  ilissus, — the  noise  of  her  ham- 
mer awoke  me. 

O  that  I  were  again  in  Pembrokeshire !  Not  for  the  world  would  I 
venture  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  lest  there  should  be  some  distort- 
ing object,  something  to  occasion  a  squint  in  "  my  mind's  eye,"  and 
recal  the  horrors  of  my  last  night's  dream.  Nor  will  I  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  your  exhibitions,— no,  nor  with  your  grand  new  streets ; 
for  I  have  a  suspicion  that  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  and  all  the 
different  styles,  Grecian,  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Arabesque,  are  jumbled 
together  in  the  same  buildings ;  and,  for  aught  1  know,  there  may  be 
a  Chinese  pagoda  oii  one  of  your  bridges.  1  return  to  my  wife  by  to- 
day's coach,  and  this  letter  serves  to  employ  my  time  till  it  sets  oC 
and  to  give  vent  to  my  spleen. 
8aracen^8  Head  Inn^ 

Wednesday,  ISth  March.  P. 

P.  S.  I  promised  Mrs.  P— —  a  present  from  London,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  purchase  a  pair  of  scissors;  but  I  suppose  it  is  inxposstble 
to  procure  anv  in  this  city,  unless  in  the  shape  of  the  fatal  sister 
Atropos,  with  tier  arms  a-kimbo  for  the  bows,  if  so,  I  must  make  my 
"  quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin,"-- they  cannot  surely  have  metamor- 
phosed that 
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A  koouTRH  old  Lawyer  was  planning  new  an. 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
The  mails  and  the  daylight  were  just  coming  in. 

The  milkmaids  and  ru^lights  were  just  going  out : — 

IVhen  a  Chimney-sweep's  boy,  who  had  made  a  mistake, 
Came  flop  down  the  flue  with  a  cluttering  rush. 

And  bawl'd,  as  he  gave  his  black  muzzle  a  shake, 
**  My  maistcr's  a  coming  to  give  you  a  brush." 

*<  If  that  be  the  case,"  sud  the  cunning  old  el^ 

**  There's  no  moment  to  lose— it  is  high  time  to  flee ; 

Ere  he  gives  me  a  brush,  I  will  bnish  on  myself. 
If  I  wait  for  the  Devil,  the  Devil  take  me !"     . 


And  thqs  ran  to  the  Devil  by  running  away 


(   4or   ) 

SBLBCTlOlfS  FROM  AlfCIElTT  SPANISH  POSTBT.* 

The  ballads,  and  early  compositions  of  every  country,  are  interest- 
ine,  as  the  most  open  and  unstudied  expression  of  natural  feeling. 
They  are  the  first  accents  of  the  infant  muse,  and  they  breathe  the  win- 
ning simplicity  and  artlessness  of  childhood.  Like  the  lan^age  of 
infancy,  they  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  a  nation,  before  its  pecu- 
liarities become  disguised  by  the  influence  of  external  intercourse  and 
the  cautious  reserve  of  riper  years.  There  can  be  no  more  lamentable 
proof  of  poetical  insensibility  in  any  nation,  than  the  neglect  of  its 
early  proauctions;  that  nervous  delicacy  of  gout,  which  seeks  to  con- 
sign every  thing  to  oblivion  until  the  arrival  of  some  favoured  era, 
which  is  considered  as  the  advent  of  ^ood  taste,  and  to  hold  out  to 
•ther  nations  the  opinion,  that  with  it  Poetry  sprang  forth  at  once,* 
armed  .at.  all  points,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  It  is  as 
if  roan,  in  the  pride  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  should  wish  to  blot 
from  the  tablet  of  memory  all  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  and  to  per- 
suade himself  and  others  that  he  had  never  been  a  child.  But  could 
he  even  succeed  in  thus  deluding  himself,  others  will  recollect  that 
there  was  a  time  when  nature  and  simplicity  prevailed  instead  of  the 
piresent  cold  and  laborious  precision— when  a  certain  audacity  of  ge- 
nius supplied  the  place  of  a  faultless  mediocrity ;  and  will  question 
whether  the  loss  of  the  freshness  and  originality  of  nature  has  been 
compensated  by  the  improvement  of  judgment,  and  the  refinement  of 
taste.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  the  French  critics  of  the  Academy  scarcely 
deigned  to  recognise  the  existence  of  any  poet  antecedent  to  the  age 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  confidently  decreed  universal  admiration 
and  immortality  to  the  writers  of  that  happy  period,  foreigners  bestow 
but  a  cold  and  passing  glance  on  most  ot  these  imniortal  productions, 
and  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  Clement  Ma- 
rot,  and  his  more  celebrated  imitator.  La  Fontaine.  We  will  venture 
to  say  there  is  no  piece  in  the  whole  ran^e  of  French  poetry  so  exqui- 
sitely pathetic,  as  the  old  ballad  of  Alexis  and  Alix,  by  Moncrif.  The 
very  now  of  the  verse  almost  calls  tears  into  the  eyes.  Moliere  was 
vrefl  aware  of  the  merit  of  these  old  compositions.  The  readers  of  the 
**  Misantrope"  will  recollect  the  fine  stanzas  quoted  by  Alcestis»  in 
his  critique  on  the  sonnet  of  Orentes : — 

"  Je  priae  bien  moins  tout  ce  que  I'on  admire 
Qu'une  vieille  chanson,  que  je  m'en  rais  vous  dire, 
f  Si  le  Roi  m'avoit  donn^ 

Paris  sa  grande  viUe, 

£t  qu'il  me  fallut  c][uitter 

L'amour  de  ma  mie ; 

*  Ploresta  de  Rimas  Antiguas  Castellanas,  ordenada  por  Don  Juan  Nicolas  Bdhl 
4e  Faber,  de  la  Real  Academia  Espanola,  Hamburgo  1821. 
f  Hieae  stanzas  are  happily  rendered  in  the  English  translation— 
•*  If  King  Heniy  would  ^ve  to  me 

His  Paris  kive  and  fiur. 
And  I  for  it  behoved  to  quit 
The  love  of  my  true  dear: 
Take  back,  I'd  say,  take  back,  I  pray. 

Your  Paris  neat  and  fair ; 
Much  more  I  love  my  own  true  dove- 
Much  more  I  lore  my  dear." 
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Je  dirois  au  Roi  Henri, 

Reprenez  votre  Parii— ••  ^ 

J'aime  mieuz  ma  mie— -oh  gay ! 

J'aime  mieiix  ma  mk. 
La  rime  n'est  pas  ri«he,  et  le  stile  en  est  vieuXt 
.Mais  ne  voyez  vous  pas  que  cela  vaut  bien  mieux 
Que  ces  colifichets,  dont  le  bon  sens  murmure, 
£t  que  la  pasaon  paiie  I^  toute  pure."  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

No  nation  can  boast  of  9o  rich  and  interesting  a  collection  of  these 
relics  as  Spain.  From  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  romance  of  the  Cid, 
to  the  polished  trifles  of  Gongora  and  tne  Prince  of  Esquilache,  we 
can  trace  the  gradual  changes  of  the  ballad  through  the  hands  of  the 
most  distinguisned  Spanish  poets.  The  Italian  taste,  which  had  beita 
introduced  by  Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  and  which  had  for  a  time  ob- 
scured the  reputation  of  the  early  writers,  although  it  undoubtedly 
communicated  a  permanent  impression  to  Spanish  poetry,  could  not 
long  prevent  the  seneral  feeling  from  recurrine  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
old  national  ballads.  In  fact  they  possessed  every  feature  likely  to 
captivate  a  whole  nation,  and  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant.  They  were,  aslQp'ntana  observes,  the  only  real  lyric 
poetry  of  Spain.  '*  It  was  on  these  that  Music  employed  her  accents: 
they  were  sung  in  the  streets  and  lanes  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and 
the  guitar ;  they  served  as  the  vehicle  and  incentive  of  love,  the  shafts 
of  satire  and  revenge;  they  painted  in  lively  colours  Moorish  customs 
and  pastoral  manners,  and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  people  the 
prowess  of  the  Cid  and  otner  heroes.  More  flexible  than  any  other 
poetr;y,  they  adapted  themselves  to  every  subject,  availed  themseves 
of  a  rich  and  natural  laniniage,  a  mellow  and  harmonius  colouring,  and 
presented  in  every  part  that  ease  and  that  freshness,  which  belong  only 
to  an  original  character,  unconstrained  and  unstudied."  (Quintana, 
Introduccion  a  las  Poesias  Castellanas.)  The  defects  of  these  com- 
positions spring  from  the  same  source  as  their  beauties.  Their  ex< 
treme  ease  frequently  degenerates  into  carelessness,  their  simplicity 
into  coarseness,  their  ingenuity  into  aff*ectation ;  and  conceits  and 
quibbles  were  too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  in  compositions 
which  had  all  the  air  of  extempore  effusions. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  late  work  of  Don  Joan 
Nicolas  Bdhl  de  Faber,  who,  after  devoting  the  leisure  of  twenty  years 
to  the  study  of  Spanish  poetry,  has  now  communicated  to  the  world  the 
first  part  of  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
rich  collection  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  we  cannot  but 
anticipate,  with  the  highest  pleasure,  the  completion  of  the  interesting 
plan  which  he  announces  in  his  preface*  and  the  possession  of  a  body 
of  Spanish  poetry,  less  voluminous  perhaps,  but  more  interesting,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  As  yet  the  small  work  of  Quintana  is  the  best 
we  possess.  The  collection  of  Fernandez  is  by  far  too  indiscriminate, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Parnaso  Espanoi  is,  candidly  speakings 
fte  very  worst  we  have  ever  met  with.  "  Tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
pastoral,  pastoral -comical,  historical-pastoral,"  are  blended  togetiier 
m  the  most  inextricable  confusion :  *<  a  mij^h^  'maze,"  and  all  "  with- 
out a  pian;^^  for  we  have  not  even  the  assistance  of  an  index  to  guide 
ns  through  the  labyrinth. 

M.  de  Faber  has  classed  his  present  selections  under  the  heads  of 
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Bel^iMB,  Didactic  AmoitMis,  aoi  Goanrial  Poenk  Witkoiit  entuv 
iDg  on  the  meiito  of  his  generml  principle  of  cieaoificatieBt  we  muet  an 
we  are  verj  much  at  a  loes  to  perceive  why  the  Meoriah  ballade^  whidh 
to  no  appear  the  nost  toteresting  relics  of  early  S^PJuMh  poetiy*  shevM 
be  thas  sammarily  excluded  from  his  collectioiu  They  are  disltiMuiak* 
ed  bjr  poeseaain^*  in  a  peculiar  dqree,  the  yig^ur  and  beratf  atatjrie^ 
the  fertility  of  inyention,  and  the  nappy  kirevity  of  eipreaaion*  wuch 
are  common  to  the  whole  class  of  Spanish  romances.  *'  Those  man- 
ners which  displayed  so  fine  a  union  of  bravery  and  love— those  Moors 
so  nllant  and  so  tender — ^thai  country,  so  beautiful  and  so  delightful 
— uose  names  so  sonorous  and  so  melodious/^  might  surely  have 
claimed  an  honourable  situation  in  a  work  like  the  present,  profess- 
inff  to  embody  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  national  poeUr* 

it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  regular  review  of  M.  de  Faber's 
work*  whiph  our  narrow  limits  would  render  ira]Hracticable,  but  merely 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  from  these  "  Selections.'' 
There  is  no  ^rt  of  the  work  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the  national  character,  uian  the  religious  poems 
with  wnich  it  opens.  They  are  written  in  such  a  style  of  mingled  de- 
votion and  gallantry,  that  many  of  them  might,  without  any  impropriety 
of  arrangement,  have  been  transferred  to  the  department  ot  "  Kimas 
Amorosas.''  It  seems  to  be  the  verr  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism  to 
blend  mere  physical  excitement  with  moral  enthusiasm;  and,  by  this 
insidious  and  dangerous  union,  to  transfer  the  flowing  ideas  and  lan- 

Os  of  passion  to  the  pure  and  holy  services  ofreliffioD ;  to  substitute 
iarity  for  fervency;  and  to  connect  ideas  of  uie  most  awful  im- 
portance with  base  ana  degrading  conceptions.  In  reading  the  Spa- 
nish poets,  while  the  most  sacred  names  are 

**  Familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words," 

we  find  them  in  perpetual  juxta  position  with  expressions  of  the  most 
inconsistent  nature.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  tamiliar  with  the  can- 
zoni  of  Petrarca,  where  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
Virgin  or  Laura  be  the  object  ot  the  poet's  idolatry,  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  very  equivocal  style  in  which  the  Virgin  is  generally  addressed 
in  these  singular  compositions.  In  one  of  them  Adam  is  described  as 
hearing  the  news  of  tne  birth  of  Christ  in  limbo,  and  running  up  and 
down  among  the  patriarchs,  communicating  the  intelligence,  and  re- 

2 nesting  their  congratulations.  We  remember  a  strange  sonnet  of 
^nofrio  Alenzoni,  in  which  a  similar  idea  is  carried  still  farther.  Adam, 
awakened  by  the  earthquake  it  the  crucifixion,  looks  up,  and  inquires 
who  it  was  that  was  thus  expiring  on  the  cross;  and,  being  informed, 
he  turns  furiously  to  Eye  and  exclaims — 

**  lo  per  te  diedi  fl  mio  Signor  la  morte." 

Some  sonnets  of  the  pious  Lois  de  Leon  on  Trans-substantiation  would 
with  us,  have  assuredly  subiected  the  worthy  friar  to  an  ex-offieio  in- 
formation on  the  score  of  blasphemy.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to 
insinuate  that  the  authors  of  such  compositions  were  influenced  by  any 
spirit  but  that  of  the  sincerest  piety ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  them  in  translation,  with- 
out exciting  ideas  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  we  therefore  have  not 
attempted  the  task.  We  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  only  one 
Vol.  m.  No.  17.— 1822.  3  F 
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doU  and  commoii-pUce  ode  selected  from  Lnb  de  Leon.  AitfieiUfriM^ 
upe  of  Spanish  lyric  poets.  It  seems  to  possess  no  recommendation  bnt 
its  rarity  (being  taken  from  an  ttDpnolished  manuscript),  and  is  in 
ererj  respect  inferior  to  those  selected  by  Boaterwek  and  Sismondi, 
and  the  fine  odes  in  Quintana's  collection*  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  attempting  to  supply  this  defect  by  some  extracts  frtwi  the  ode 
entitled  "  Nocne  Serena,''  which  appears  to  us  the  finest  of  dl« 

**  (^HOiuU  ctntfmph  ^  deU.** 

I  sASB  upon  von  orbs  of  light— 

The  ooontlen  ttan  that  gem  the  sky ; 
Each  in  its  sphere  serenely  brisbt 

Wheeling  its  course— how  silently! 
While  in  the  mantle  of  the  night 

Eatth  and  its  caies  and  troubles  lie. 

Temple  of  light  and  loveHness, 
And  throne  of  grandeur,  can  it  be 
^  That  souk,  whose  kindred  loftiness 

Nature  bath  framed  to  rise  to  tiiee. 
Should  pine  within  this  nanow  space, 
This  prison  of  mortali^  ? 

What  madness  from  the  path  of  right 

Forever  leads  our  steps  astimy. 
That,  reckless  of  thy  pure  delight. 

We  turn  from  this  divine  array. 
To  chase  a  shade  that  mocks  the  sight— 

A  good  thatvanisheth  away  ? 

Awake,  ye  mortals !  raise  your  eyes 

To  these  eternal  stany  roheres; 
Look  on  these  glories  or  tiie  skies^ 

And  see  how  poor  this  world  appear?, 
With  all  its  pomps  and  vanities — 

With  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  fears. 

Who  can  look  forth  upon  this  blaze 

Of  heavenly  lamps^  so  bristly  shining, 
llirough  the  unbounded  void  or  space — 

A  hand  unseen  their  course  asngning, 
-  All  moving  with  unequal  pace. 

Yet  in  harmonioua  concord  joining. 

Who  sees  the  silver  chariot  move 

Of  the  bright  Moon;  and,  gliding  slow, 
The  star  whose  influence  from  above 

Sheds  knowledge  on  the  world  below  ; 
And  the  resplendent  Queen  of  Love 

All  bright  and  beautifully  glow:-— 

Or,  where  the  angry  God  of  War 

Rolls  fiercely  on  his  bloody  way, 
And  near  the  mild  majestic  star  ' 

That  o'er  the  Gods  of  old  held  sway ; 
That  beams  his  rsdiance  from  afar. 

And  calms  the  heavens  beneath  his  ray. 

Where  Saturn  shows  his  distant  beam, 

God  of  the  golden  days  of  yore  ; 
Or  where  the  countless  stan^  that  seem 

Thick  as  theaaadttpou  the  shore. 
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Vrook  Ifaeir  etennl  Mali  a  itveani 

Of  glofy  and  of  ndiance  poor. 
Who  that  hatb  seen  tiiete  tplendmin  rail. 

And  gazed  on  this  majeitic  scene. 
Bat  agfa'd  to  'scape  the  woild*t  control,  ' 

Spurning  iti  pleasures  poor  and  mean. 

To  burst  tne  bonds  that  bind  the  soul, 

And  pass  the  gulf  that  yawn'd  between? 
•    ••••••••• 

Oar  readers  will,  perhaps,  remark  the  strikine  coincidence  between 
the  last  of  these  stanzas  and  some  lines  of  the  brflliant  moonlight  scene 
in  the  **  Siege  of  Corinth." 

^  Who  erer  gazed  upon  them  shining. 
And  tum'd  to  eaith  without  repining, 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  nuz  with  their  eternal  ray  ?'* 

Hie  didactic  poems,  which  form  the  second  division  of  Faber's  work, 
are  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  collection.  And  if,  as  the  author 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  they  contain  the  auintessence  of  human  wis- 
dom, we  cannot  help  thinkins  that  it  is  nere  alloyed  by  an  uncom- 
monly liberal  allowance  of  temousness  and  common-place.  We  shhll 
hwilj  think  of  extracting  poems  upon  death,  where  tne  reader  is  con- 
soled for  that  inevitable  consummation  bj  the  assurance  that  Sun- 
son,  Hercules,  Gideon,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Cassandra,  Helen  and  the 
Virain  Mary,  for  such  is  the  orthodox  arrangement  of  Feman  Perez 
de  uuzman,  have  preceded  him.  We  are  not  a  little  tempted,  how- 
ever, to  enlighten  them  b^  a  very  luminous  production  of  Cartagena, 
in  which  the  great  question  of  man's  freewill  is  discussed  in  four 
stanzas,  the  combat  between  our  good  and  evil  inclinations  being 
likened  to  a  game  at  rackets,  and  God's  prescience,  by  a  very  conclusive 
analogy,  compared  to  the  knowledge  of  a  spectator,  who  infers  from 
tiie  superior  dexterity  of  one  of  the  parties  that  he  will  be  the  con- 
queror, but  whose  knowledge  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the  issue 
of  the  game.  This,  we  certainly  think,  sete  we  question  at  reaL  One  of 
the  most  poetical  pieces  in  this  department  is  the  old  poem  of  Don 
Jorge  Manrique  on  the  deadi  of  his  father  Don  Rodrigo,  which  breathes 
a  fine  spirit  of  pathos  and  morality,  and  wears  an  air  of  venerable  sim- 
plicity. We  have  attempted  to  translate  the  opening  stanzas,  following 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rhyme;  but  we  fear  our  readers  will  perceivji 
more  good  sense  than  good  poetry  in  our  translation. 

<*  Becuerde  et  abna  domida:* 
O  let  the  KMil  its  slumber  break. 
Arouse  ita  senaei^  uid  awake. 

To  see  how  soon 
life  with  its  glories  glides  away. 
And  the  stem  footstep  of  decay 

Comes  stealing  on« 

How  pleasure,  like  the  passing  wind. 
Fades  from  our  grasp,  and  leaves  behinld 

But^efathMt: 
How  sbll  our  present  happiness 
^eema  to  the  waywaid  nncj  less 

Than  whal  is  past. 
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And  while  we  eye  Hie  nffinc^tidey 
Down  which  our  fatfly  mimitew  glide 

Awayao&st, 
Let  U8  the  present  hour  employ, 
And  deem  each  future  dream  of  joy 

Already  past 

Let  no  vain  hope  deceive  the  mind. 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to-day : 
Our  golden  dreams  of  jrore  were  bright  -, 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight» 

Like  them  decay. 

Our  lives  like  hastine  streams  must  be. 
That  into  one  engulfing  sea 

Are  doomM  to  fall  : 
The  sea  of  death,  whose  waves  roll  on 
O'er  long  and  kingdcHn^  crown  and  throne. 

And  swallow  alL 

Alike  the  river's  lordlv  tide. 
Alike  the  humble  rivulets  glide,' 

To  that  sad  wave ; 
Death  levels  pover^  and  pride. 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  ade 

WHhin  the  grave. 

The  foUowing  little  ode  of  Francesco  de  Medrano  is  wntteii  witk 
nucb  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

«  0  imV  veccM  cmi  ndgo  rtduddo,** 

O  tried  in  good  and  evil  hour. 

My  partner  through  life's  thoniy  track, 
Propitious  to  mv  ps»y er,  what  power 

Hath  given  thee  to  thy  country  back  I 
O  partner  of  my  soul,  how  soon 

With  thee  the  dancing  moments  flew; 
Unfelt  the  burning  bream  of  noon, 

Unfelt  the  icy  breezes  blew. 
Companions  in  calamity. 

We  fled  the  stormy  ocean's  roar : 
Me  from  the  terrors  of  the  sea 

Fate  bore  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
Thee  hi^less,  the  retreating  wave 

Swept  to  the  ocean  as  it  pass'd. 
Again  the  wateiy  war  to  brave, 

Agun  to  buiTet  with  the  blast. 
Santiso,  let  tfa^  grateful  vow. 

Thy  thankful  tear  and  prayer  be  pvea. 
Safe  at  the  last  I  see  thee  now. 

And  pour  my  nlent  thanks  to  Heaven. 
O  might  we  find  in  tins  repoae 

A  home  and  harbour  for  oi|r  age. 
Here  nugbt  we  rest,  and  calmly  ckise 

Our  passions  with  our  pilgrimage ! 
Here,  where  the  early  roses  blow. 

The  first  to  bloom,  the  last  to  die: 
Here,  where  the  favourinff  heavens  bestoir 

A  consttnt  luring  sad  doudjess  aky. 
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Then  oonie,  the.hudi^  nmieBbi  Aee, 

The  nistic  boiinl  and  wine  invHe : 
How  sweet  with  nich  a  friend  as, thee 

To  steep  those  moments  in  delight! 

^  The  amorous  poems  are  in  ^neral  exceedingly  interesting.  Though 
disfigured  by  occasional  conceits  or  agudexas^^Aihej  are  gently  styled 
by  the  Spanish  critics,  their  defects  are  much  more  than  redeemed  by 
frequent  pathos,  and  by  a  constant  gracefulness  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  Tery  much  increased  by  the  melody  of  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  rhymes  and  choruses.  The  following  anonymous 
little  piece  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  this  class. 

O!  broad  and  limpid  river,  O!  elms  that  to  the  breeze 

O !  banks  so  fair  and  gay.  With  waving  branches  play, 

O!  meadows  verdant  ever,  O !  aanda^  where  oft  at  ease 


O!  groves  in  green  anay, 
O!  if  m  field  orphan 


Her  careless  footsteps  stray : 
O!  if  in  field  orphan 


Vj  love  should  hap  to  be,  VLy  love  should  chance  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retam  Askif  her  heart  letain 

A  thought  of  me.  A  thought  of  me. 

O!  clear  and  oyatal dews  O!  warbling  birds  that  still 

That  in  the  moming  ray.  Salute  the  rise  of  d»r. 

An  bright  with  silvery  hues^  And  plain  and  valley  ffll 


Make  field  and  foliage  gay :  Wrth  your  enchanting  lay : 

O!  if  in  field  or  plain  O!  if  in  field  or  pbun 

My  love  shoukl  bap  to  be.  My  love  should  bap  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retam  Aak  if  her  heart  retMn 

A  thought  of  me.  A  thought  of  me. 

We  sball  conclude  our  extracts  with  two  "  dUmzotietos,"  from  the 
amorous  department 

"  Aunque  C9n  9embUmce  ayrado.'* 
Bright  Eyes!  thouffh  in  your  ghmces lie 

Disdain  and  cnudty: 
Bright  Eyes !  ye  cannot  now  deny 

'Hiat  ye  bave  look'd  on  me. 
Thouffh  death  within  that  fioaen  air. 

Ana  angiy  glances  lay : 
What  wo  could  with  the  b&s  compare, 

Of  gazing  on  their  ray } 
Though  pierced  with  mortal  agonies 

My  wounded  bosom  be, 
I  snule  amidst  my  pain— bright  eyes ! 

For  ye  have  kioird  on  me. 

Ye  look'd  on  me  with  angry  gate. 

And  hoped  to  work  me  wo^ 
But  good  for  ill,  those  heavenly  rays, 

And  life  for  death  bestow : 
For  though  your  angiy  glances  Aaw 

Disdain  and  cruelty  s       * 
Fair  Eyes!  I  cannot  fielel niy  wo^ 

Since  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 

The  next  forms  an  excellent  pendant  to  the  preceding. 

**Clfo§beao9n9  09jki9."  . 
Fair  Eyes !  be  not  so  proudly  gay 
In  laese  your  goldsn  yean : 
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The  nule  that  giUt  tibe  cheek  t(MUy» 
To-moROw  tiirni  to  teui. 

My  love  thou  knowest  mtp  tfaoa  ait 

So  used  to  victorici^ 
How  heavy  on  a  lover's  heart 

His  love's  unknidiieas  lies. 

Soon  will  thy  coldness  waste  away 

My  iew  remaining  years, 
And  thou,  when  I  have  paas'd  away,  . 

May'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thou  art  so  stronsr  in  lov^ness, 
So  bright  with  oeaut^'s  anna. 

Thy  haufiphty  coldness  is  not  leas 
Than  tny  resplendent  channs. 

Yet  think,  ere  death  at  rest  shall  lay 
My  sorrows  and  my  fears^ 

That  thou,  when  I  am  gone  for  aye, 
May'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thy  mirthful  mood  shall  change  when  thou 

Shalt  with  sad  eye  discover 
The  death,  alaa !  not<&tantnow 

Of  thy  too  faithful  lover. 
Then  ahall  the  cold  disdi^^n  give  way 

That  in  thine  eyes  appears ; 
Fair  Evea !  althouffh  in  amiles  ye  day, 

Te  sball  repent  m  teats. 

More  deep,  more  bitter  grows  my  care, 

Aa  grows  thy  cruelty; 
My  sighs  are  acatter'd  on  the  air. 

My  iiopea  decay  and  die. 
And  can  thj  cheek  be  calmly  gay 

While  mme  such  sadness  wears  P 
And  canst  thou  bid  me  die  to-day. 

To  wail  that  death  with  tears  f 


ON  LIPS   AND  KI8SINO. 

<«  But  who  those  ruddy  lips  can  miss, 
Which  blessed  still  themselves  do  kiss." 

As  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  inserted  a  paper  udob 
Noses  in  one  of  his  earlier  numbers,  I  hope  he  will  think  I  am  rattier 
advancing  than  receding  in  dignity  of  subject,  if  I  request  admissioii 
for  a  few  remarks  on  lips,  an  appendage  that  administers  so  much  more 
copiously  to  our  gratincations  than  that  cartilaginous  projection  which 
in  many  human  subjects  maybe  defined  as  a  mere  cameous  snuiT-box. 
affixed  Detween  the  two  eyes.  ^  How  various,  delicate,  and  delightful* 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  functions  of  the  lips !  I  purpose  not  to  treat 
them  anatomically,  or  I  mi^t  expatiate  on  the  exquisite  flexibility  of 
those  muscles,  which  by  the  mcalciliable  modulations  they  accomplish* 
supply  diiferent  languages  to  all  the  nations  of  the  eartn,  and  hardly 
ever  fatigue  the  speaker,  though  they  so  often  prove  wearisome  to  the 
auditor.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  njjon  the  opposite  impressions  which  thdr 
exercise  is  calculated  to  excite,  from  the  ruby  mondi  of  a  Corinna 
'*  warblinc  immortal  verse  and  Tuscan  air,"  to  the  lean-lipped  Xan- 
tippe  deuening  her  hen-pecked  mate,  or  the  gndT  voioe  of  tae  tmktj 
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^o  wakes  you  ont  of  a  sound  sleep,  to  tellyou  it  is  seveii  o'clock*  and 
you  must  set  up  directly  to  be  hanged.  But  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  external  beauty,  althoueh  it  must  be  admitted,  before  I  enter  into 
the  mouth  of  my  subject,  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  perfection 
for  this  feature,  either  in  form  or  colour.  Poor  Mungo  Park,  after 
having  turned  many  African  women  sick,  and  fri^tened  others  into 
fits,  by  his  unnatural  whiteness,  was  once  assured  by  a  kind-hearted 
woolly -headed  eentleman,  that  though  he  could  not  look  upon  him 
withoutan  inyoluntary  disgust,  he  only  felt  the  more  compassion  for 
his  miMortune;  and  upon  another  occasion  he  overheara  a  jury'of 
matr<)^8  debating  whether  a  female  could  be  found  in  any  country  to 
kiss  ^uch  emaciated  and  frijrhtiful  lips.  How  Noah's  grandchildren* 
the  African  descendants  of  Ham,  came  to  be  black,  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily^  explained,  and  it  were  therefore  vain  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  their  enormous  lips,  which  do  not  seem  better  adapted  to  a 
hot  climate  than  our  own ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  as  ponderously  provided  in  this  respect  as 
their  own  buin«>d,  for  the  Sphinx  has  a  very  Nubian  mouth,  and  the 
Memnon's  head,  so  far  from  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  musical  kingwho 
could  compete  with  Pan  or  Apollo,  rather  tempts  us  to  exclaim  in  the 
language  bf  Dryden— 

**  Thou  sing  with  him,  thoa  booby !  never  pipe 
Was  80  pr&n'd  to  touch  that  bhibber'd  fip.^ 

Belzoni  may  grub  for  ever  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes  before  he  will  find  the 
representation  of  a  single  Egyptian  half  so  well  made  as  himself;  for  a 
more  angular  and  awkward  set  of  two-lecged  animals  seem  never  to 
have  existed.  They  must  have  worshippedmonkies  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  to  their  own  human  form  divine ;  and  we  cannot  attribute 
tiieir  appearance  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  de- 
formity et  the  subject,  for  the  drawings  of  animals  are  always  accurate, 
and  sometimes  extremely  graceful. 

All  this  onlv  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  that  Cecrops,  by  leading  a 
colony  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Attica,  should  found  a  nation 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  surpassing  pre-eminence  in  arts  and  arms, 
attained  in  a  short  period  that  exquisite  proportion  and  beauty  of  form 
of  which  they  have  left  us  memorials  in  tneirjglorious  statues,  and  have 
thus  eternally  fixed  the  European  standard  ofsymmetry  and  loveliness^ 
The  vivid  fancy  of  the  Greeks  not  only  peopled  woods,  waves,  and 
mountains  with  imaginary  beings,  but  by  a  perpetual  intermingling  of 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  converted  their  arms,  instruments,  and 
decorations  into  types  and  symbols,  thus  elevating  inanimate  objects 
into  a  series  of  hieroglyphics,  as  they  had  idealised  their  whole  system 
of  mythology  into  a  complicated  alle»>ry.  To  illustrate  this  By  re- 
curring to  the  sulgect  of^  our  essay.  Af any  people  contemplate  the 
classiod  bow  of  the  ancients  without  recollecting  mat  its  elegant  shape 
is  supplied  originally  by  Nature,  as  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  line 
described  by  the  surface  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  only  by  recalling  this 
circumstance  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  that  cunous  felicity  which 
appropriated  the  lip-shaped  bow  to  Apollo  th^  god  of  eloquence,  and 
to  Cupid  the  god  of  love,  thus  typifying  that  amorous  shaft,  which  it 
never  so  powerfullj^  shot  into  the  heart  is  throueh  the  medium  ot  a 
kiss.  It  is  in  tius  ^irit  of  occult  as  well  as  visible  beauty  that  classical 
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antiqiiitT  should  be  felt  and  stiuyed.  No  upper  Up  can  be  pronoanced 
beautifttl  uiilesB  it  have  this  line  as  distinctly  denned  as  1  now  see  it 
before  oie  in  a  sieepinff  infant.  I  am  sorry  to  be  personal  towards  inj 
readers*  particularly  those  of  the  fair  sex,  but,  my  dear  Madamt  it  is 
.  useless  to  consult  your  glass,  or  complain  that  the  mirrors  are  not  half 
so  well  made  now  as  they  were  when  you  were  younger.  By  biting 
them  you  may  indeed  maice  "  your  lips  blush  deeper  sweets*"  but  yoa 
cannot  bid  them  display  the  desiderated  outline.  Such  vain  endea- 
vour8»  like  the  formal  mumbling  of  prayers^  "are  but  useless  forma- 
lities and  lip-labour."  Yours  are,  in  fact,  (be  it  spoken  in  a  whisper) 
what  a  friend  of  mine  denominates  sixpenny  lips,  from  their  tenui^, 
and  maintains  them  to  be  indicative  of  deceit  He,  however,  is  a 
physiognomist,  which  I  am  not,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  modified  ex- 
tent All  those  muscles  which  are  flexible  and  liable  to  be  called  into 
action  by  the  passions  may,  I  concave,  permanently  assume  some 
portion  of  the  form  into  which  they  are  most  frequently  thrown^  and 
thus  betray  to  us  the  predominant  feelings  of  the  mind :  but  as  ne 
emotions  can  influence  the  collocation  of  our  features,  or  the  fixed  cimh 
stituents  of  our  frame,  I  have  no  fiuth  in  their  indications.  As  to  the 
craniologists  and  others  who  maintain  that  we  are  made  angels  and 
devils,  not  by  wings  at  our  shoulders  or  tails  at  our  backs,  but  by  the 
primitive  bosses  upon  our  skulls,  I  recommend  them  a  voya^  to  one 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  they  will  find  the  usual  diversity  of  in- 
dividual character,  although  all  the  infants'  heads  are  put  into  a  frame 
at  the  birth,  and  compelled  to  grow  up  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-iaaf. 
Not  that  Spurzheim  would  be  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance.  Ykt 
would  only  pronounce  from  their  mitre-like  configuration  that  they  had 
the  organ  or  Episcopativeness. 

Nay,  Miss,  1  have  not  been  so  absorbed  in  this  little  digression,  but 
that  I  have  observed  you  endeavouring  to  complete  the  classical  con- 
tour of  your  mouth  by  the  aid  of  lipsalve,  as  if  bees-wax  and  rouge 
could  supply  what  the  plastic  and  delicate  hand  of  Nature  has  failed 
to  impress.  Cupid  has  not  stamped  his  bow  upon  your  mouth,  yet  I 
swear  by  those  lips,  (I  wish  you  would  take  a  hint  from  one  of  our 
LiTTLB  though  by  no  means  one  of  our  minor  poets,  and  call  upon  me 
to  kiss  the  book,)  that  they  are  beautifully  ripe  and  ruddy, 

*<Iike  to  a  double  cheny,  seeming  parted. 
And  yet  an  union  in  partition." 

They  are  such  as  Cornelius  Callus  loved  ^•*- 

*'  Ftammea  dilexi,  modicumque  tumentia  labr% 
Qux  mihi  gustanti  baaia  plena  darent :" 

and  if  any  one  should  obieot  that  an  Egyptian  prefect  was  a  bad  jud^e 
of  beauty,  }[ou  may  safely  maintain  that  the  el^es  which  bear  his 
name,  were  in  fact  composed  by  monks  of  the  middle  a^,  whose  coa^- 
petency  to  decide  upon  such  a  subject  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Those 
lips  are  full  and  round,  but  beware  of  their  being  tempted  into  a  firo- 
ward  expression,  for,  if 

**  Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench 
Thou  pouf  8t  upon  thy  fi>rtuiie  and  thy  love»'* 

I  will  supply  tfaae  with,  no  more  eukgittms  fbom  nther  monka  w  pm- 
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fects.  "  The  slumberous  pout"  which  Keats  has  so  delightfully  de- 
scribed in  his  sleeping  Deity  is  the  only  one  which  is  becoming. 

1  see  another  of  my  readers  mincing  up  hei'  mouth,  with  that  toss 
of  the  head  and  self-satisfied  air»  which  assure  me  that  she  is  a  flirt 
and  a  coquette ;  and  though  her  lips  be  ruddy,  *'  as  they  in  pure  Ver- 
million had  been  dyed,"  1  entreat  ner  to  recollect,  that  'Mips  though 
rosy  must  still  be  fed,"  and  recommend  her  **  to  fall  upon  ner  knees 
andf  thank  heayen  fasting  for  a  good  man's  loye."  If  she  make 
mouths  at  me  as  well  as  at  her  loyers,  and  heed  not  my  counsel  I  can 
only  exclaim 

**  Take,  O  take  those  lipa  away, 
Which  so  often  were  forsworn,"  &e. 

and  haye  nothing  to  thank  her  for  but  the  recalling  of  those  exqui^te 
lines,  whether  they  be  Shakspeare's  or  Fletcher's. 

Now,  however,  I  behold  a  nobler  vision  hangine  over-  and  irradi- 
ating the  pase.  It  is  of  a  lovely  nymph,  in  whose  looks  and  lips  the 
bows  of  Apollo  and  Cupid  seem  intertwined  and  indented. «  She  does 
not  simper  from  affectation,  nor  smile  because  it  is  becomins^  nor 
compress  her  lips  to  hide  a  defective  tooth,  nor  open  them  to  display 
the  symmetry  of  the  rest;  but  her  mouth  has  that  expression  which 
the  painter  of  Bathyllus,  in  the  Greek  Anthology^  was  instructed  to 
eaten, — 

'*  And  give  his  lips  that  speaking  air 
As  if  a  word  were  hovering  there." 

Her9  is  not  of  that  inexpressive  doll-like  character,  which  seems  to 
smirk  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  its  own  silly  prettiness ;  nor  has  she 
the  pouting  come-kiss-me  under-lip  of  sealing-wax  hue  which  one  sees 
in  the  portraits  of  Lely  and  Kneller ;  but  while  in  the  animation  of 
her  looKs  intelligence  seems  to  be  beaming  from  her  eyes,  enchant- 
ment appears  to  dwell  within  the  ruby  portals  of  her  mouth.  Its  very 
silence  is  eloquent,  for  hers  are  the  lips  which  Apollo  loved  in  Daphne, 
and  Cupid  in  his  Psyche, — which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  have  immor- 
talised in  marble,  and  which  immutable  Nature  still  produces  when 
she  is  in  her  happiest  and  most  graceful  moods.  Hers  is  the  mouth, 
in  short,  which,  to  use  an  appropriate  botanical  phrase,  conducts  us 
by  a  natural  and  delightful  inosculation  to  the  second  division,  or 
rather  union  of  my  subject — Kissing. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  and  laudable  practice,  whether  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  affection.  The  Roman  Emperors  saluted  their  principal 
officers  by  a  kiss ;  and  the  same  mode  of  congratulation  was  custo- 
mary upon  every  promotion  or  fortunate  event.  Among  the  same  peo- 
ple, men  were  allowed  to  kiss  their  female  relations  on  the  mouth,  that 
they  might  know  whether  they  smelt  of  wine  or  not,  as  it  seetns  those 
vaunted  dames  and  damsels  were  apt  to  make  too  free  with  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  to  the  contrary.  The  re- 
finement of  manners  amons  these  classical  females  was  probably 
pretty  much  upon  a  par  witii  that  depicted  in  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
where  Macheath  exclaims,  after  saluting  Jenny  Diver,-— "one  may 
know  by  your  kiss  that  your  gin  is  excellent."  The  ancients  used  not 
•nly  to  kiss  their  dying  relations,  from  a  strange  notion  that  they  should 
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inhale  the  departiiig  80ul»*  but  repeated  the  salutation  when  dead,  by 
-way  of  valediction ;  and»  finally,  when  they  were  laid  upon  the  funeral 
pile.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  salute  the  living;  and  I  even  carry  my  singularity  so  far  as  t» 
prefer  the  soft  lips  of  a  female,  to  ^at  mutual  presentation  of  bristled 
cheeks  to  which  one  is  subject  by  the  customs  of  France.  A  series  of 
essays  has  been  written  oh  the  rational  recreation  of  kissing,  by  John 
Evefard,  better  known  as  Johannes  Secundus,  the  author  of  the  Basia» 
which  has  the  disgrace  of  being  even  4nore  licentious  than  his  proto- 
types, Propertius  and  Catullus.  This  gentleman  held  the  same  sitif^ 
tion  under  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  that  Gil  Bias  filled  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada;  out  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  homilies,  he  employed  himself  in  describing  kisses  of 
every  calibre,  from  the  counterpart  of  that  bestowed  by  Petruchio 
upon  his  bride,  who 

**  kist  hep  Dps 

With  such  a  chmorous  smack^  that  at  the  psitiiig 

All  the  chuxch  echo'd" 

to  the  fond  and  gentle  embrace  described  by  Milton,  when  Adam, 
gazing  upon  our  first  parent  in  the  delicious  bowers  of  Eden— 

<<  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers ;  ana  press'd  her  matron  fip 
With  kisses  pure.*' 

Old  Ben  Jonson,  unlike  Captain  Wattle,  preferred  the  taste  of  hia 
mistress's  lip  to  Sillery  or  Chateau-Margaud,  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  his  well  known  song^— 

**  Or  leave  a  loss  within  the  cup, 
And  rU  not  ask  for  wine." 

And  Anacreon  himself,  tippler  as  he  was,  did  not  relish  his  Chian, 
"  had  not  the  lips  of  love  first  touched  the  flowing  bowl."   The  poets  in 

Eneral  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  "  lips  that  beauty 
th  seldom  bless'd ;''  and  if  they  have  not  alwavs  recorded  this  fact, 
ihej  were  probably  restrained  by  the  sanctitutfe  of  that  injnnctioii 
which  orders  us  not  to  kiss  and  tell.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  squeam- 
ishness  in  the  confession,  for  Nature  herself  is  ever  setting  us  examples 
of  cordiality  and  love,  without  the  least  affectation  of  secrecy— 

**This  woody  realm 
Is  Copjid's  bower;  see  how  the  trees  enwreathe 
Their  anns  in  amorous  embraces  twined! 
The  gug{rlinp  of  the  rill  that  luns  beneath. 
Are  but  the  kisses  which  it  leaves  behind. 
While  softly  sij^hing  through  these  fond  retreats. 
The  wanton  wmd  woos  every  thing  it  meets." 

We  may.  all  gaze  upon  the  scene,  when,  according  to  the  poet, 

«  The  fiff  horizon  kisses  the  red  sky,*' 

or  look  out  upon  the  ocean 

"  When  the  uplifted  waters  kiss  the  clouds." 

*  Plato  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  interchange  might  occur  among  the 
uviogi  for  he  says  when  he  kisses  his  mistress, 

**  My  soul  then  flutters  to  my  lip, 
Rssay  to  fly  and  mix  with  thine." 
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There  was  doubtless  an  open  Footpath  over  that "  heaTen-kissin^  hill/' 
whereon,  according  to  Shakspeare,  the  feathered  Mercury  idighted ; 
and  there  were,  probably,  many  enamoured  wanderers  abroad  on  that 
tranquil  night  recorded  by  the  same  poet— 

*«  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  treeo^ 
And  they  did  make  no  noise." 

Even  that  phlegmatic  compound,  a  pie,  has  its  kissing-crust  There 
is  no  kissing,  indeed,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  has  not  its  recom- 
mendations; but  there  is  a  nondescript  species,  somewhat  between 
both,  against  which  I  beg  to  enter  my  protest — I  mean^the  degrading 
teremony  of  a  man  made  in  God's  image,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  a  fellow  mortal  at  Cou^t,  merely  because  that  mortal  is  the  owner  of 
a  crown,  and  the  dispenser  of  places  and  titles.  Nay,  there  are  incon- 
sistent beings  who  have  kissect  the  foot  of  the  Servant  of  servants  at 
Rome,  and  yet  boaeled  at  performing  the  ko-tou  at  Pekin,  to  the  Son 
of  the  liioon,  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Instead  of  complaining  at  knocking .  their  nobs  upon  the 
floor  before  suth  an  august  personage,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  would  conjure  up  in  their  imaginations  much  more  revolting 
indignities.  Rabelais,  when  he  was  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  no  sooner  saw  him  prostrate  before 
the  Pope,  and  kissing  his  tpe,  as  customary,  than  he  suddenly  turned 
round,  shut  the  door,  and  scampered  home.  Upon  his  return,  the 
cardinal  asked  him  the  meaning  of  this  insult  When  I  saw  you,  said 
Rabelais,  who  are  my  master,  and,  moreover,  a  cardinal  and  a  prince, 
kissing  the  Pope's  foot,  I  could  not  bear  to  anticipate  the  sort  of  cere- 
mony that  was  probably  reserved  for  your  servant.  H. 


,      SONNET  * 

raOX  THB*  ITALIAN  OF  6IAXBATTI8TA  FASTOBnn. 

Written  ajUr  the.  bombardment  of  Genoa  by  Lmdo  XIV. 

Mt  Genoa,  if  I  view  with  tearlen  eye 
Thy  beauteous  bosom  in  its  blood  bedew'd, 
"Hs  not  a  thankless  child's  ingnfitude, 
But  that  ny  struggling  soul  denies  a  sigh. 

I  gloiy  in  thy  ruin*d  majesty. 
Stem  token  of  thy  courage  unsubdued ; 
Where'er  I  turn  I  see  thy  fragments  strew'd. 
And  in  thy  peril  read  thy  prowess  high. 

The  noblest  tnumph  is  to  suffer  well. 
And  nobly  hast  thou  triumph'd  o'er  thy  foes 
In  that  immutable  tTanauimty  t 

Still  in  thine  honour'd  walls  may  Freedom  dwell; 
Btill  may'st  thou  proudly  say  amidst  thy  woe% 
Yes!  wdcome  Rum;  never  Slavery." 


•  Tlus  sonnet  is  cited  by  the  Edinburgii  Bei^ewer  of  Ifatfaias'  work,  asthe  finest 
in  the  Italian  language. 


(     4J80     ) 
TBINITT  COLLEGE^  CAMBRIDGE,  FOBTT  YEAR9  AGO. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning;  a  remittance  had  arrived  in  the  verjnick 
of  time;  my  two  .horses  were  in  excellent  condition;  and  I  resolved, 
with  a  College  chum,  to  put  in  execution  a  long  conceir.ted  scheme  of 
driving  to  London,  Tandem.  We  sent  our  horses  forward,  sot  others 
at  Cambridge,  and  tossing  algebra  and  Anacharsis  **  to  the  do^,^ 
started  in  high  spirits. — We  ran  up  to  London  in  style — went  ball -pitch 
to  the  play — and  after  a  quiet  breakfast  at  the  St.  James's,  set  out  with 
my  own  horses  upon  a  dashing  drive  through  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
"We  were  turning  down  the  Haymarket,  when  whom,  to  my  utter  horror 
and  consternation,  should  I  see  crossing  to  meet  us,  but  mv  old  warm- 
hearted, but  severe  and  peppery,  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 5 

To  escape  was  impossible. — A  cart  before,  and  two  carriages  behind, 
made  us  stationary ;  and  I  mentally  resigned  all  idea  of  ever  succeeding 
to  his  five  thousand  per  annum.    Up  he  came.   "What!  can  I  believe 

my  eyes  ?  George  P  what  the ao  you  do  here  ?  Tandem  too,  by 

— — •"  CI  leave  blanks  for  the  significant  accompaniments  #hich 
dropped  trom  his  mouth,  like  pearls  and  rubies  in  the  fairy  tale,  when 
he  was  in  a  passion.)  "  I  have  it,"  thought  I,  as  an  idea  crossed  my 
mind  which  I  resolved  to  follow.  I  looked  right  and  left,  as  if  it  was 
not  possible  it  could  be  me  he  was  addressing. — ^*'What!  vou  dont 
know  me,  you  young  dog?  dqn't  know  your  own  uncle?  Wny,  Sir,^ 
in  the  name  of  common  sense — ^Pshaw!  you've  done  with  that — ^Whj 
in  — —  name  an't  you  at  Cambridge?"  "At  Cambridge,  sir!"  said  I. 
**  At  Cambridge,  sir,"  he  repeated,  mimicking  my  affected  astonish- 
ment;  "  why,  i  suppose  you  never  were  at  Cambridge !  Oh !  you  voung 
spendthrift;  is  this  the  manner  you  dispose  of  my  allowance?  Is  this 

the  way  you  read  hard  ?  you  young  profligate !  you  youne you** — 

Seeing  he  was  getting  energetic,  I  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  scene ; 
and  resolved  to  drop  the  curtain  at  once.  "Really,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
as  brazen  a  look  as  I  could  summon  upon  emergency,  "  I  have  not  the 
nonour  of  your  acquaintance"— His  large  eyes  assumed  a  fixed  stare 
of  astonishment — "  I  must  confess  vou  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
Excuse  me,  but,  to  my  knowledge,  t  never  saw  you  before." — A  tor- 
rent, I  perceived,  was  comings — ^"Make  no  apologies,  they  are  un- 
necessary, your  next  rencontre  will,  I  hope,  be  more  fortunate ; 
though* your  findine  your  country  cousin  in  London  is  like  looking  for 
a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. — Bye  bye,  old  buck."  The  cart  was  re- 
moved, and  I  drove  off*;  vet  not  without  seeing  him,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  half  frightful  half  ludicrous,  toss  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and 
hearing  him  exclaim — **  He  disowns  me ! — the  jackanapes  disowns  his 
own  uncle,  by  i b" 

Poor  Philip  Chichester's  look  of  amazement  at  this  finished  stroke  of 
impudence  is  present,  at  this  instant,  to  my  memory.  I  think  I  see  his 
face,  which  at  no  period  had  more  expression  than  a  turnip,  assume 
that  air  of  a  pensive  simpleton,  d'lin  mou^on  qui  rive,  which  he  so  ofteo 
and  so  successfully  exhibited  over  an  incomprehensible  proUem  in 
"Principia."  "  Well !  you've  done  it.— Dished  completely-  What 
could  induce  vou  to  be  such  a  blockhead  ?"  said  he.  "  The  family  of 
the  Blockheads,  my  dear  Phil,"  I  replied,  "  is  far  too  creditably  esta- 
blished in  society  to  render  their  alliance  disgraceful.    I'm  proud  to 
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belone  to  so  prevailing  a  party.''  **  Pshaw !  this  ia  no  time  for  joking. 
IVhars  to  be  done?"  "  Why,  when  does  a  man  want  a  joke,  Pnil,  but 
when  he's  in  trouble?  However,  adieu  to  badinage,  and  hey  for  Cam* 
bridge  instantly."  **  Cambridge?"  ^  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  uncle  will  post  there  with  four  horses  in- 
stantly; and  my  only  chance  of  avoiaing  that  romantic  misfortune 
of  being  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  is  to  be  there  before  him.'' 

Without  settling  our  bill  at  the  inn,  or  making  a  single  arrangement, 
we  dashed  back  to  Cambridge.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  mental 
anxiety  I  endured  on  my  way  %ere.  Every  thing  was  against  us.  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  roads  were  wretched.  The 
traces  broke— turnpike  gates  were  shut— droves  of  sheep  and  carts  im- 
peded our  progress; — ^but  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  we  reached  the 
college  in  less  than  sis  hours.  **  Has  Sir  Thomas  -.-*-  been  here  ?" 
said  1  to  tlie  porter  with  an  agitation  I  could  not  conceal.  <*  No,  sir." 
Phil  **  thanked  God,  and  took  courage."  "  If  he  does,  tell  him  so  and 
so,"  said  I,  giving  veracious  Thomas  his  instructions,  and  putting  a 

guinea  into  his  hand  to  sharpen  his  memory.  "  Phil,  ifty  dear  fellow, 
on't  show  your  face  out  of  college  for  this  fortnight.  You  twig !  God 
bless  you."*— I  had  barely  time  to  get  to  my  own  room,  to  have  my  toga 
and  trencher  beside  me,  Newton  and  Aristotle  before  me,  optics,  me- 
chanics, and  hydrostatics,  strewed  around  in  learned  confusion  when 
my  uncle  drove  up  to  the  gate. 

"  Porter,  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  — — ,"  said  he ;  "  is  he  in  his  rooms  ?" 
"  Yes  sir;  I  saw  him  take  a  heap  of  books  there  ten  minutes  ago." 
This  was  not  the  firsrt  bouncer  the  Essence  of  Truth,  as  Thomas  was 
known  through  college,  had  told  for  me;  nor  the  last  he  got  well  paid 
for.  *•  Ay !  very  likely.  Reads  very  hard,  1  dare  say?"  "  No  doubt 
of  that,  I  believe,  Sir,"  said  Thomas,  as  bold  as  brass.  **  You  auda- 
cious fellow!  how  dare  you  look  in  my  face  and  tell  me  such  a  deli* 
berate  falsehood  ?  You  know,  he's  not  in  college !"  *•  Not  in  college,  sir,- 

as  I  hope "  "  None  of  your  hopes  or  fears  to  me.    Show  me  his 

rooms. If  two  hours  ago  I  did  not  see— — s  See  him,— yes,  I've 

seen  him,  and  he's  seen  the  last  of  me." 

He  had  now  reached  my  rooms ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of 
astonishment,  of  amazement  bordering  on  incredulity,  when  I  calmly 
came  forward,  took  his  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  Cambridge.  '*  My 
dear' Sir,^ how  are  you?  What  lucky  wind  has  blown  you  here?" 
— *•  What,  George !  who— what — why — ^I  can't  believe  my  eyes  !"— 
*'  How  happy  I  am  to  see  yon!"  I  continued;  **How  kind  of  you  to 
come!  How  well  you're  looking!" — "How  people  may  be  deceived! 
My  dear  George,  (speaking  rapidly,)  I  met  a  fellow,  in  a  tandem,  in 
the  Uaymarket,  so  like  you,  in  every  particular,  that  I  hailed  him  at 
once.  The  puppy  disowned  me— effected  to  cut  a  joke— and  drove 
off.  Never  was  i  more  taken  off  my  stilts !  I  came  down  directly, 
with  four  post-horses,  to  tell  your  Tutor;  to  tell  the  Master;  to  tell 
all  the  College,  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you ;  that 
I  would  be  responsible  for  your  debts  no  longer;  to  inclose  you  fifty 
pounds,  and  disown  you  for  ever."— ^<  My  dear  Sir»  how  sins;ular!" 
— "  Singular!  I  wonder  at peijury  no  longer,  for  my  part  I  would 
have  gone  into  any  court  or  justice,  and  have  taken  my  oath  it  was 
you.    I  never  saw  such  a  likeness.    Your  father  and  tfie  fellow's 
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mother  were  acquainted,  or  I'm  mistaken*  The  air,  the  hetfi;ht  the 
voice;  all  but  the  manner,  and  damme,  that  was  not  jours.  No— do. 
joQ  never  would  have  treated  jour  old  uncte  so."-^'  How  rejoiced  I 
am  that——''  **  Rejoiced !  so  am  L  I  would  not  but  have  been 
undeceived  for  a  thousand  euineas.  Nothing  but  seeing  jcm  here  ao 
quiet,  80  studious,  surrounded  bj  problems,  would  have  convinced  ne. 
£cod !  I  can't  tell  jou  how  I  was  startled.  I  had  been  told  some  qaeer 
stories,  to  be  sure,  about  your  Cambridge  etiquette.  I  heard  that 
two  Cambridge  men,  one  of  St.  John's,  the  other  of  Trinity,  had  met 
on  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  though  thej  knew  each  other  bj 
sight  and  reputation,  jet  never  having  been  formallj  introduced,  like 
two  simpletons  thej  looked  at  each  other  in  sitence,  and  left  die 
mountain  separatelj  and*  without  speaking ;— and  that  cracked  feMow- 
commoner.  Meadows,  had  shown  me  a  caricature,  taken  from  the  life, 
representing  a  Cambridge  man  drowning,  and  another^  gownanum 
standing  on  the  brink,  exclaiming,  *  Oh !  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  that  man,  that  I  might  have  taken  the  libertj  of 
savins  hiin !'  But,  — —  it,  thought  I,  he  never  would  carrj  it  so  far 
with  his  own  uncle ! — I  never  heard  jour  father  was  a  eaj  man,"  con- 
tinued he,  musing ;  «  jet,  as  jou  sit  in  that  light,  the  likeness  io  " 
I  moved  ipstantly — "  But  it's  impossible  jou  know,  its  irapoaaible. 
Come  my  dear  fellow,  come:  I  must  get  some  dinner.  Who  could 
he  be  P  Never  were  two  people  so  alike !" 

We  dined  at  the  inn,  and  ftpent  the  evening  together ;  and  instead  c^ 
the  fifty,  the  "  last  fiftVt^  he  generouslj  gave  me  a  draft  for  three 
times  the  amount.  He  left  Cambridge  tm  next  pioming,  and  his  last 
words  were,  as  he  entered  his  carnage,  *'Mj  brother  was  a  handsome 
man ;  and  there  was  a  Lad  j  Somebod  j,  who,  the  world  said,  was  partial 
to  him.    She  may  have  a  son.    Most  surprising  likeness.    God  bless 

rm!  Read  hard,  jou  joung  dog;  remember.    Like  as  two  brothers!" 
never  saw  him  again. 

His  death,  which  happened  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  hit  in  a  bet,  contracted  when  he  was  a  ''little  elevated," 
left  me  the  heir  to  his  fine  estate ;  I  wish  I  could  add,  to  his  man  j  and 
noble  virtues.  I  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  deception.  It  is  alwajs 
criminal.  But,  I  am  sure,  no  severity,  no  reprimand,  no  reproaches, 
would  have  had  half  the  effect  which  his  kindness,  his  confidence,  and 
his  geuerositj  wrought  on  me.  It  reformed  me  thoroughlj,  and  at 
once.  I  did  not  see  London  aeain  till  I  had  graduated :  and  if  mj 
degree  was  unaccompanied  bj  brilliant  honours,  it  did  not  disgrace  mj 
Uncle's  liberalitj  or  his  name.  Many  jears  have  elapsed  since  our 
last  interview ;  but  I  never  reflect  on  it  without  pain  and  pleasure-* 
pain,  that  our  last  intercourse  on  earth  should  have  been  marked  by 
theerossest  deception;  and  pleasure,  that  the  serious  reflectimis  it 
awaKened  cured  me  for  ever  of  all  wish  to  deceive,  and  made  the  open 
and  straight  forward  path  of  life,  that  of 

Ak  Old  Stujdkht. 
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I  HAVE  recorded  the  pleasure  of  beine  a  father ;  candour  obliges  me 
to  mention  some  of  its  annoyances.  My  son  grew  up  with  a  decided 
predilection  for  that  profession  which  I  have  ever  held  in  deep  abhor- 
rence—the Army.  Habituated,  as  I  4iave  said,  to  look  at  men  and 
actions  in  the  abstract  and  elemental,  I  could  not  see  why  gold  lace  and 
feathers,  and  scarlet  cloth  and  music,  should  so  dazzle  and  stun  me  to 
all  perceptions  of  right  and  wrone,  as  to  make  me  respect  the  man  wbo 
would  hire  himself  as  a  trader  inlblood.  Such  persons,  I  may  be  told, 
are  necessarjr ;  but  I  should  be  soity  to  see  mjr  son  in  the  occupation. 
The  Army  will  excuse  me  ^T— they  have  the  admiration  of  a  thoughtless 
world,  and  may  well  despise  the  crazy  notions  of  a  fantastical  old  man, 
who  cannot  see  any  power  of  absolution  either  in  a  Pope  or  a  ^old 
epaulette«r— My  youngster  was  reasoned  out  of  this  boyish  hankenng; 
but,  alas!  his  second  choice  still  was  uncongenial  with  my  wishes, -for 
he  now  selected  the  Bar.  My  notions,  I  am  aware,  are  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, preposterous ;  but  that  I  mieht  venerate  at  least  one  indivi- 
dual of  this  profession,  I  have  been  allmy  life  looking  for  the  advent 
of  aome  conscientious  barrister,  who  shoald  scrupulously  refuse  a  brief, 
unless  the  cause  of  his  client  at  least  wore  the  appearance  of  honesty 
and  justice ;  who  should  exert  his  skill  and  eloquence  in  redressing 
the  injured,  and  releasing  the  unwary  from  the  traps  and  fetters  of  the 
law,  while  he  left  knaves  and  robbers  to  its  merited  inflictions.  How  • 
can  I  respect  a  bein^  the  confidant,  perhaps,  of  malefactors,  who 
will  torture  his  ingenuity,  and  wrest  the  statute-book,  to  screen  them 
from  punishment  and  turn  them  loose  upon  fpciety  for  fresh  offences ; 
-«who  will  hire  out  his  talents  to  overreach  the  innocent,  to  defraud 
the  orphan,  to  impoverish  the  widow  ? — who  with  a  counterfeit  earnest- 
ness, will  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  make  solemn  asseverations, 
every  one  of  which  he  knows  to  be  false;  and  for  another  two  or  three 
guineas,  will  on  the  same  day  take  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
same  vehemence  maintain  facts  and  reasonmgs  diametrically  the  re- 
versie  P  It  must  be  as  difficult  to  render  this  practice  consistent  with  a 
manly  candour  and  honourable  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  system  of  quibbling,  chicanery,  and  hair-splittine  from  being 
destructive  of  all  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views.  We  all  know  there 
are  exceptions,  but  in  the  aggregate  L  am  afraid,  moreover,  that  the 
"  honourable  profession"  is  not  so  independent  as  could  be  wished. 
They  sell  themselves  in  retail  to  their  clients,  and  by  wholesale  to 
government  whenever  the  minister  has  a  mind  to  bait  a  trap  for  rats. 
—Worldly  ideas  of  the  gentility  of  a  profession,  or  the  chances  of  ad- 
vancement in  it,  blinded  me  not.  Perhaps  I  did  not  render  sufficient 
homage  to  the  necessary  modifications  of  society*— by  raising  mj  views 
to  the  contemplation  of  man  in  his  elements  I  overlooked  his  accidents, 
and  all  the  paltry  distinctions  of  human  institution.  A  man  of  honour 
or  talent  has  always  been  welcome  to  my  hand  and  my  table,  and  I 
have  felt  no  horrors  if  he  were  of  a  vulgar  trade,  or  even  wore  a  shabby 
coat.  Far  from  seeking  birth  or  rank,  I  have  been  rather  prejudiced 
against  their  possessors,  deeming  it  difficult  for  such  persons  .to  over- 

•  Concluded  finom  page  307. 
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come  the  seductions  of  their  education.  The  spoiled  children  of  Fortune* 
like  those  of  the  nursery,  are  apt  to  be  very  empty,  very  arrogant,  and 
verv  offensive; — ^No : — ^I  would  neither  have  my  son  live  upon  the  blood 
ana  misery,  nor  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  species.  I  would 
neither  have  him  fawn  upon  a  general,  nor  truckle  to  a  judge,  nor  feast 
a  lawyer.  I  made  him  a  farmer,  that  most  ancient  and  honourable  of 
all  professions.  I  made  him  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  bidding 
him  look  only  to  the  universal  mother.  Earth,  who,  like  the  materoiu 
pelican,  feeds  her  offspring  from  her  torn  bosom,  I  taught  him  to  sop- 
port  himself  by  ministering  to  the  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  support  of 
others.  Of  the  pressure  to  which  agriculturists  have  been  subjected 
he  has  cheerfully  borne  his  portion  t—he  is  not  rich,  but  he  is  virtaoofl, 
he  is  happy,  and  above  all,  ne  is  independent.   . 

The  holy  vessel  of  the  Athenians,  during  a  course  of  seven  hundred 
^ears,  had  been  so  often  rebuilt,  that  some  of  their  sophists  maintained 
it  was  no  longer  the  same  ship,  and  frequently  used  it  as  an  illustratioa 
in  discussing  the  question  of  personal  identity.  I  myself,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  had  undergone  such  a  total  replacement  of  feeling  and 
ideas  in  my  little  existence  of  threescore  years,  that  I  was  inclined  to 
thiiik  myself  a  different  personage  altogether  from  the  short-8ig|hied 
youth,  who  considered  forty  as  a  grave  paternal  age,  and  connected 
sixty  with  nothing;  but  ideas  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  I  remember 
when  I  thought  that  the  consciousness  of  setting  old  and  approaching 
the  edge  of  £e  dread  abyss,  must,  at  the  former  age,  begin  to  dim  the 
sunshine  of  existence,  and  at  the  latter  be  sufficient  to  overcloud  and 
darken  all  its  enjoyments.  These  spectres  of  fancy  vanished  as  I  came 
near  them.  At  forty  I  set  myself  down  for  a  young  man :  and  finding 
myself  at  sixty  hale,  hearty,  and  happy,  able  to  dig  in  my  sarden, 
enioy  literature  and  the  arts,  and  cultivate  the  Muse  with  a  Keener 
relisn  of  existence  than  ever,  I  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  this  was 
the  real  meridian  and  zenith  of  human  life.  Children,  when  first  they 
ride  in  a  carriage,  imagine  that  the  trees  and  houses  are  moving^  on 
while  they  are  stationary  \  and  in  like  manner  I  could  see  plainly 
enough  the  ravages  of  time  upon  my  contemporaries,  and  observe  that 
they  were  gettins  on,  while  I  myself  seemed  to  have  been  standinr 
stUl,  and  at  some  loss  to  account  for  all  my  old  friends  running  a-hei^ 
of  me.  This  is  another  illustration  of  that  benignant  provision  of  na- 
ture, which  will  not  suffer  even  our  self-love  to  be  wounded,  and 
e<][ualises  the  happiness  of  life's  various  stages,  by  making  even  the 
foibles  of  age  minister  to  its  enjoyments.  Whether  or  not  this  happy 
self-delusion  retained  its  power  at  a  more  advanced  period  will  be 
seen  as  I  proceed  to  that  portion  of  my  life  which  extends 

Front  Sixty  to  Seventy* 

The  over-weening  and  somewhat  triumphant  estimate  which  I  had 
formed  of  my  three-score  meridian  was  slightly  checked,  by  my  hearing 
one  friend  whisper  to  another  at  a  dinner-party — "  Old  W—  be- 
sins  to  twaddle ;  he  has  told  us  that  story  half  a  dozen  times  lately.'* 
Old  W— !  that  amen  ••  stuck  in  m^  throat ;"  it  threatened  my  zenith, 
and  savoured  of  the  Azimuth.  Sue  times  too !  I  protest  it  was  but 
three,  but  that  I  confess  was  twice  too  much.  My  memory  certainly 
had  lost  a  portion  of  its  tenacity;  and  unless  I  could  retain  impresaiont^ 
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long  enoQ|^  to  allow  tiiem  to  strike  root»  they  quickly  withered  away, 
in  which  emergency  I  was^jperhaps,  too  apt  to  trade  upon  my  youtn- 
fbl  capital  of  anecootes.  This  defect  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  a 
eommon-piace  book ;  for  if  I  forced  myself  to  remember  one  tiling  I 
not  infrequently  forgot  another.  It  appeared  as  if  the  chamber  of  w 
brain  were  full,  and  could  only  accommodate  new  tenants  by  ejecting 
the  old  ones.  When  tbus  reminded  of  my  repetition  of  the  same  story 
to  the  same  party,  I  instantly  recalled  the  fact,  which  proves  that  my 
offence  was  a  want  of  recollection  rather  than  of  memory,  a  distinc- 
tion not  always  attended  to.  One,  however,  is  often  the  precursor  of 
the  other.  Considering  that  novelty  has  generally  been  deeined  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  me  production  of  laughter,  I  have  been  some- 
times astonished  at  the  punctual  burst  with  which  my  old  bon-mots 
were  invariably  followed  up  by  myself,  even  when  others  have  ob- 
served a  provolung  gravity ;  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
it  were  habit,  or  sympathy  with  my  first  enjoyment  of  the  joke  awaken- 
ing a  kind  of  posthumous  echo.  At  aU  events  I  set  a  good  example; 
if  others  would  not  follow  it,  more  shame  for  them. 

My  eommunion  with  nature  in  the  beauty  of  her  external  forms,  far 
from  diminishing  at  this  period,  became  every  year  more  intense  and 
exquisite,  heightening  by  reflection  my  relish  for  the  works  of  art ; 
but  1  observed  that  in  the  latter  my  eye  derived  its  principal  gratifica- 
tion from  gracefulness  of  figure  and  outline,  rather  than  frOm  compo- 
sition, colouring,  or  scientific  display*  Thus  I  preferred  statuary  to 
painting,  as  it  suffered  my  attention  to  feed  without  interruption  upon 
the  harmonious  proportions  and  symmetry  of  the  great  goddess;  and 
in  the  graphic  art  I  round  more  delight  in  a  sinele  drawing  of  the  divine 
Raphael  tnan  in  all  the  hues  of  Titian  and  the  colourists,  or  all  the 

CLtient  elaboration  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  miniaturists.  In  my 
ve  of  nature  I.felt  jealous  of  the  artist  beyond  mere  fidelity  of  form 
(I  speak  principally  of  figures) ;  and  in  engraving,  where  there  is  no 
colour  to  compensate  for  alienating  the  eye,  I  deemed  that  style  the 
best  which  is  confined  to  outline.  Some  of  the  commoner  productions 
of  this  sort  are  generally  lying  on  my  table,  and  I  find  undiminished 
Relight  in  the  French  Cupid  and  Psyche  from  the  paintings  of.  Ra- 
phael's pupils,  Hope's  costumes  of  the  Ancients,  etchings  ofthe  Elein 
Marbles,  Ketch's  Faustus,  and  other  similar  productions.  Generally 
speaking,  artists  and  professors  appear  to  me  to  acquire  a  false  artifi- 
cial taste,  which,  overlooking  the  simple  and  natural,  makes  difficulty 
of  execution  the  test  of  excel  lence ;  a  mistake  extending  from  painters 
and  sculptors  down  to  opera-dancers  and  musicians. 

My  mind  is  less  excursive  than  it  was;  it  required  less  excitement, 
and  IS  satisfied  with  less  nutriment,  preserving,  in  its  mystic  union 
with  the  body,  a  consentaneous  adaptation ;  for  though  I  walk  or  ride 
out  whenever  the  weather  permits,  1  can  no  lon^r  exercise  my  limbs 
as  I  was  wont  A  sunny  seat  in  my  garden  begins  to  be  preferred  to 
my  old  grey  mare.  I  sit  there  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
think  that  I  am  thinking,  but  I  find  that  the  hour  has  passed  away  in 
a  dreamy  indistinctness— a  sort  of  half-consciousness,  sufficient  for 
enjoyment,  though  incapable  of  definition.  These  waking  dreams  may 
be  a  resource  of  nature  for  recruiting  the  mind,  as  I  have  always  found 
mine  more  vigorous  and  active  after  such  indulgence. 
ToL.  m.  No.  17.— 1822.  3  Q 
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There  is  one  calamity  to  which  age  seems  inevitablj  expoeed-^the 
dropping  off  into  the  grave,  of  our  earlj  friends' and  associates,  as  we 
advance  towards  the  final  bourne,  and  seem  to  have  most  need  of 
their  social  offices.  But  Nature,  ever  on  the  watch  to  provide  aubati* 
tutes  for  our  deprivations,  while  she  Munts  our  sympathies  in  this  di> 
rection,  ouickens  them  in  another,  by  raising  up  a  new  circle  of  fnends 
in  our  children  and  erand-children,  less  sulqect  to  the  invasion  of 
death,  and  better  qualified  by  attachment  and  gratitude  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  heart.  These  are  the  affections  that  garland  it  with 
-the  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  second  spring;  these  are  the  holy  band 
whose  miraculous  touch  can  bid  the  thorn  of  mortality  like  that  of 
Glastonbury,  break  forth  into  flowers  even  in  the  Christmas  of  our 
days.  This  is  the  cup  of  joy  that  contains  the  sole  awrum  paUtUe, 
tile  genuine  elixir  vitw  that  can  renovate  our  youth,  and  endow  us 
with  a  perpetuity  of  pleasure. 

In  my  former  solitary  wanderings  and  contemplations  of  nature,  I 
had  deliehted  to  let  mv  imagination  embody  forth  the  dreams  of  Qre- 
cian  mycology  and  fable  ;  to  metamorphose  the  landscape  that  sur- 
rounded me  to  the  mountains  and  dells  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaiy;  to 
people  the  woods  and  waters  with. nymphs,  fauns.  Dryads,  Oreads, 
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and  Nereids ;  losing  myself  in  classical  recollections,  and  bidding  them 
occasionally  minister  to  the  inspirations  of  the  mus^  But  the  cnarsM 
of  rural  scenery  now  kindled  in  my  bosom  a  higher  and  a  holier  senti- 
inent.  I  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  earth,  clothed  in  verdure  and 
festooned  with  flowers,  upon  the  glorious  ail-vivifying  sun,  npon  the 
ereat  waters  bounding  in  unerring  obedience  to  the  moon,  and  into  the 
blue  depths  of  heaven,  until  I  sto(^,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omnipotent  Unseen ;  my  senses  drank  in  the  landscape  till  tfiey  be- 
came inebriated  with  delieht;  I  seemed  interfused  with  natnre;  a 
feeling  of  universal  love  fell  upon  my  heart,  and  in  the  suffusion  of  its 
silent  ^titude  and  adoration  I  experienced  a  living  apotheosis^  being 
in  spirit  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  even  as  Elijah  was  in  the  fl€^« 
Bold  romantic  scenery  was  not  essential  to  the  awakening  of  this  en* 
thusiasm ;  it  has  sprung  up  amid  my  own  fields ;  and  in  the  study  of 
botany,  to  which  I  have  always  been  attached,  the  dissection  of  a 
flower  has  been  sufficient  to  call  it  forth,  though  in  a  minor  d^ree. 
All  nature  in  fact,  is  imbued  with  this  sentiment,  for  every  thing  is 
beautiful,  and  everything  attests  the  omnipresence  of  Divine  love; 
but  grand  combinations  will,  of  course,  condense  and  exalt  the  feel- 
ing. Old  as  I  am,  f  can  still  walk  miles  to  enjoy  a  fine  prospect ;  I 
often  get  up  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  I  rarely  suffer  it  to  set,  on  a  bright 
evening,  without  recreating  my  eyes  with  its  parting  ^lories.  I  can 
now  feel  the  spirit  in  which  the  dying  Rousseau  desired  to  be  wheeled 
to  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  enjoy  this  sublime  spectacle. 
How  often,  in  my  younger  days,  have  I  repeated  the  well  known 
lines  of  Dryden. 

**  Strangle  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  yean  agun. 
Yet  aU  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain,    • 
And  from  the  dre^  of  life  think  to  receive 
Wluit  the  first  sprightly  running  would  not  give : 
I'm  tired  of  toiling  for  this  chymlc  gold. 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  u$  when  old. 
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I  have  lived  to  disprove  them.  I  wo^ld  live  past  years  again,  but  it 
abottld  be  the  latter,  not  the  former  portion,  for  the  current  of  my  life, 
as  it  approaches  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  runs  smoother'and  clearer 
than  in  its  first  out-gushing.  Like  Job's,  mj  latter  days  have  been  the 
most  fully  blessed.  I  am  now  seventy  years  of  age;  and  bating  the 
los^  of  a  few  teeth,  and  some  other  inevitable  effects  of  age  upon  my 
person,  I  still  possess  the  mens  nana  in  corpore  sano^  and  **bate  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope."  My  journey  from  sixty  to  seventy  has  been  as 
delightful  as  that  from  forty  to  sixty;  nor  do  I  anticipate  any  future 
disappointment  should  it  be  extended  to  eighty,  for  my  confidence  in 
nature's  substitutions  and  benignant  provisions  is  boundless.  Had  she 
fixed  a  century  as  the  impassable  boundary  of  life,  we  mieht  feel 
seme  annoyance  and  apprehension  as  we  approached  it;  but  by  leav- 
ing  it  undetermined,  she  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  us  immor* 
talin  our  own  belief,  for  Hope  is  illimitable.  I  often  catch  myself 
anxiously  inquiring  of  what  disease  my  seniors  have  died,  as  if  their 
disappearance  at  eighty  or  ninety  were  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
things,  and  attributable  to  accident. — **  The  shortness  of  human  life," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  has  afforded  as  many  arguments  to  the  voluptuary 
as  the  moralist."  How  operative  then  must  it  be  with  me  wno  am 
anxious  to  combine  both  tendencies,  and  be  considered  a  moral  volup- 
tuary, or,  in  other  words,  a  philosopher,  not  a  follower  of  Aristippus, 
or  disciple  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  devoted  to  worldly  and  sensual  de- 
liffhts  under  which  the  soul  **  embodies  and  embrutes ;"  but  as  a  pupil 
of  the  much  misunderstood  and  calumniated  Epicurus,  cultivating  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  and  holding  pleasure  to  be  the  chief  good,  and 
virtue  the  chief  pleasure.  These  are  the  laudable  delights  to  which  I 
feel  a  new  stimulant  from  considering  the  shortness  or  my  remaining 
career;  and  whether  its  termination  be  near  or  distant, these  enjoy- 
ments will,  I  verily  believe,  accompany  me  to  the  last,  and  enable  me 
to  fiiU,  like  Cffisar,  in  a  becoming  and  decent  attitude. 

I  have  just  laid  down  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  which  I  have  been 
reading  in  the  fields.  How  beautiful  is  the  evening !  The  ground  is 
strewM  with  dead  leaves,  which  the  wind  has  blown  up  into  little  heaps 
Ukeeraves;  autumn  has  spread  her  vari-coloured  mantle  over  those 
which  still  flutter  on  the  trees,  some  of  which,  crisp  and  red,  tinkle  in 
the  air;  while  from  the  chesnuts  over  my  head  a  large  russet  leaf,  flit- 
ting from  time  to  time  before  my  eyes,  or  falling  at  my  feet,  seems  to 
f  pronounce  a  silent "  memento  morur  The  sun  is  rapidly  sinking  down, 
eaving  the  valley  before  me  in  shade,  while  the  woods  that  clothe  the 
hill  upon  my  left,  suffused  with  rosv  liaht,  but  tranquil  and  motionless; 
seem  as  if  they  reposed  in  the  flusn  of  sleep.  Three  horses,  unyoked 
from  the  plough,  are  crossing  the  field  towards  their  stable,  and  the 
crows  that  have  been  following  the  furrow,  retire  cawine  to  their  nests« 
while  a  flock  of  sheep,  attended  by  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  are 
slowly  withdrawing  to  the  fold.  Every  thing  seems  to  breatne  of 
death,— to  remind  me  that  my  sun  too  is  setting,  and  that  I  must  shordy 

Sf  to  my  long  home,  for  the  night  is  approaching.    And  here,  me- 
inks,  it  my  appointed  time  was  come,  witn  the  grass  for  my  bed  of 
death,  the  eartii  and  sky  sole  witness  of  my  exit,  i  could  contentedly 
commit  my  last  breath  to  the  air,  that  it  might  be  wafted  to  Hilki  whio 
gavett^ 
Life  is  at  all  times  precarious;— -there  are  but  a  few  feet  of  eartk 
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between  the  stoutest  of  us  and  the  grave,  and  at  my  age  we  shoald  not 
be  too  sanguine  in  our  calculations ;  yet,  if  I  were  to  judffe  from  mj 
own  unbroken  health  and  inward  feelings,  as  well  as  from  uie  opinions 
of  others  more  competent  to  pronounce,  I  have  yet  ten  years  at  least, 
perhaps  many  more,  of  happiness  in  store  for  me.  Shoald  the  former 
period  be  consummated,  I  pledge  myself  aeain  to  commune  with  the 
public.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  realize 
the  wish  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  who  half  an  hour  before  his 
death  exclaimed,  **  Had  I  a  pen,  and  were  able  to  write,  I  would 
describe  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  In  either  altema- 
tive,  gentle  reader,  if  my  example  shall  have  assisted  in  teaching  thee 
how  to  live  grateful  and  happy,  and  to  look  upon  death  with  resigna- 
tion, the  oliject  of  this  memoir  will  be  attained,  and  thou  wilt  have  no 
cause  to  regret  perusing  this  sketch  of 
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MAT, 

It  Yer  et  Venus  et  Veneris  pnenuntius  ant^ 

Pinnatus  graditur  Zephyrus  vestigia  propter : 

Flora  quibus  Mater  pnespergens,  ante  viai* 

Cuncta  coloribuB  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet— Lucbst. 

How  delightful  is  the  opening  of  May,  bringing;  with  it  the  most 
delicious  sensations,  overflowing  with  sweets,  and  infusing  through  ill 
nature  a  freshness  and  vitality  perceived  atno  other  period  of  the  year. 
Summer  may  possess  attractions  of  a  more  flaunting  character,  and 
autumn  may  proffer  its  matured  fruits  and  wealthy  harvests;  but  to  those 
who  have  a  keen  perception  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  vivid  impressions  sprine  produces  on  the  mind,  what  can  be  more 
grateful  than  the  renovatea  appearance  of  nature,  and  the  elastici^ 
and  exhilaration  of  feeling  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
of  fruition,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  light,  pleasure,  and  loveliness  P  The 
clouds,  no  longer  black,  and  hurried  across  the  face  of  heaven  by  storms, 
are  like  fleeces  of  snowy  whiteness  enamelled  upon  the  eternal  azure, 
setting  off,  and  not  sullying  the  purity  of  its  serene  hue.  llie  soft 
breezes, 

**  Zephjnr  with  Aurora  playing,*' 

bear  <' buxom  health"  and  joyousness  on  their  wings.    The  birds 
sing  their  sweetest  notes. 

Tbe  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing. 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon. 

The  early  flowers,  *'  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose,"  de- 
corate the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  verdure,  rich  in  colour,  refreshed 
with  frequent  showers,  and  not  yet  imbrowned  by  the  summer  sun, 
may  be  contemplated  in  all  its  variety  of  tinge.  Creation  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  dead,  all  is  being— instinct  with  life  and  motion, 
liove  also  awakes  at  diis  genial  season,  as  Cunningham  pleaaingly  siiigs: 
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From  the  weit  u  it  wantonljr  blowi» 

Fond  Zephyr  caresses  the  vine; 
The  bee  steals  a  kiss  from  the*  rose. 

And  vrillows  and  woodbines  entwine : 
The  pinks  by  the  rivulet  side. 

That  border  the  vernal  alcove. 
Bend  downward  to  kiss  the  soft  tide : 

For  Mat  is  the  mother  of  Love. 

Mat  tinges  the  butterfly's  wing, 

He  flutters  in  bridal  amy ; 
And  if  the  wing'd  foresters  sing 

The  music  is  taught  them  by  BIat. 
The  stoclt<iove,  recluse  with  her  mate. 

Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  gfrove. 
And,  murmuring,  seems  to  repeat, — 

*•  That  Mat  is  the  mother  of  Love."     . 

Solomon  also  sajs,  ^  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  £one. 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.''  To  all  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  the  poets,  striking  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
son must  be  familiar.  Milton  makes  the  most  heavenly  clime  to  con- 
sist of  an  *<  eternal  spring"-— 

The  birds  their  qmre  apply*;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  gfrove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance. 
Led  on  tho»  eternal  spring. 

Virgil,  in  his  second  Georgic,  places  the  cosmogony  in  the  spring.F— 

Such  were  the  da3r^  the  season  was  the  same, 
When  first  arose  this  world's  all-beauteous  iiramci; 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  balmy  was  the  air. 
And  spring's  mild  influence  made  all  nature  (air. 

^AVahtok,  Geo.  L.  ii.  1.  407. 

Honest  Chaucer,  between  four  and  five  hundred  years  a^,  speaks 
ef  the  spring  as  we  speak  of  it  now,  for  the  revolutions  of  time  effect 
no  change  in  natural  sensations.  Hear  his  beautiful  lines  in  the  **  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose." 


That  it  was  Mey  thus  dreanud  me. 
In  time  of  love  and  jolite. 
That  al  thing  g^nneth  waxen  gay, 
For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  bay 
In  Mev  that  it  n'ill  shroudid  bene. 
And  tnat  it  with  newd  levis  wrene ; 
These  woddis  eke  recoyeren  grene 
That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene, 
And  the  erth  waxith  proude  withal 
For  sote  dewis  that  on  it  fall. 


And  the  povir  estate  foigette 

In  whiche  that  winter  had  it  sette. 

And  then  becometh  the  grounde  so  proude 

l*hat  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroude, 

And  make  so  queint  his  robe  and  fayre. 

That  it  had  news  an  hundred  payre 

Of  grape  and  flouris  Inde  and  Pers, 

And  many  newis  full  divers, 

That  is  the  robe  I  mene  iwis 

Through  whiche  the  ground  to  prai»n  is. 


But  it  would  be  an  interminable  task  to  quote  the  beautiful  apostrophes 
which  have  been  addrebsed  to  this  regal  division  of  the  year;  we  will 
only  give  another  extract  from  a  Turkish  address  to  the  season. 

^Thou  hearest  the  tale  of  the  nightingale,  <that  the  vernal  season  approaches.* 
The  spring  has  spread  a  bower  of  joy  in  every  grove,  where  the  ahnoiid-tiee  sheds 
its  nlver  bfosaonii.  Be  cheeiful;  be  full  of  mirth;  for  the  spring  passes  soon  awav, 
it  will  not  list 
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^  The  groves  and  hills  axe  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  flotrers;  a  pavilion  of  roae^ 
AS  the  seat  of  pleasure,  is  raised  in  the  gaiden.  Who  knows  wmch  of  ua  will  be 
alive  when  the  fair  season  ends  P  Be  cheeiful,  &c. 

**  The  edge  of  the  bower  is  filled  with  the  light  of  Ahmed ;  among  the  plants  the 
fortunate- tulips  represent  his  companions.  Come,  O  people  of  Mobammed !  this  is 
the  season  of  memment.    Be  cheetiiil,  &c." 

Such  is  the  description  of  Maj  by  the  poets,  and  such  its  character 
reallj  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  to  all  who  enjoy  youth  and  health. 
The  torpitude  of  age  often  imbibes  warmth  from  its  influence,  which, 
however,  is  chilled  oy  the  reflection  that  life,  unlike  nature,  has  no  se- 
cond spring;  it  "blossoms  but  to  die."  In  some  temperaments,  how- 
ever, tne  impression  produced  by  the  season  is  overpowering  from  ex- 
cess of  excitation,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  generated  amidst  gaiety 
and  hope.  Burke. obsei^ves,  that  the  passion  of  love  has  in  it  more  of 
melancholy  than  of  jollity  or  mirth ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  impressioDi 
made  by  natural  objects,  where  these  impressions  are  more  than  com- 
monly aeep.  They  always  tend  during  the  highest  enjoyment  of  tiien^ 
to  a  pleasinf^  melancholy.  The  scent  of  a  flower,  where  the  percepCioD 
of  its  odour  is  more  exquisite  than  usual,  will  do  this,  and  the  Tiew  of 
an  unclouded  evening  sky,  or  a  rich  setting  sun,  is  uniformly  produc- 
tive of  sadness  to  persons  of  great  sensibility,  and  even  in  a  limited 
degree  to  others.  We  are  seldom  aware  of  the  cause  of  this ;  but  it 
win  often  take  its  departure  from  the  mind,  leaving  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled admiration  and  aevotion  behind.*  This  perhaps  arises  from  an 
unconscious  regret,  that  all  we  are  looking  at  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  majesty  of  this  "breathing  world"  will  not  be  much  longer 
for  us,  and  we  feel  forcibly,  though  hardly  conscious  of  it,  the  insta- 
bility of  our  bein^.  Who  that  is  arrived  at  manhood  can  forget  his 
youtliful  feelings  m  May? — ^who  can  forget 

•*  The  spot  wher^  spring  ita  earliest  visits  paid  ?** 
Such  reminiscences  arc*  the  food  of  after-lrfe,  and  enlighten  with  a  so- 
litary ray  of  sunshine  even  the  gloom  of  the  grave  into  which  age  is 
tottering.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  have  fibres  too  coarse  to 
vibrate  with  such  impressions,  and  May  is  their  month  of  boisterous 
rapture  and  unreflecting  joy.  Even  care  corrodes  the  heart  less 
during  the  reign  of  this  queen  of  months,  for  it  is  then  that  the  tide 
of  being  flows  to  its  full  height.    And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? — 

Hard  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 
In  Mey,  when  al  this  mirth  is  wrought. 

Our  forefathers  paid  great  honour  to  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
custom  of  commemorating  it  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  We 
must  look  to  the  festivals  of  the  Romans,  and  to  their  invasion  and 

*  This  particular  kind  of  feeling  may  be  understood  by  the  following  pisasge  :— 
"  Combien  de  fois,  de  ma  fen^tre  expos^e  au  Nord,  j'ai  contempl^  avec  emotion  lea 
vastes  deserts  du  del,  sa  vodte  supertie,  azur6e,  mafnifiquement  dessin^e,  depuis  k 
levant  bleufttre,  loin  demure  le  Pont«u-Change,  jusqu^au  coaehant,  dorde,  d'une 
brillante  couleur  aurore  derri^re  lea  arbres  du  cours  et  lea  maispos  de  ChaiUot !  Je 
ne  manquois  pas  d'employer  ainsi  quelques  momens  a  la  fin  d'un  beau  jour,  etaoa- 
vent  des  larmes  deuces  couloient  nlencieusement  de  mes  veux  ravia,  tandis  que 
men  coeur,  gouM  d'un  sentiment  inezprimable,  heureux  d*£tre  et  reconnoiwant 
tVexister,  offroit  i  TEtre  supreme  un  hommage  pur  et  <Ugne  de  lui.** 

Yie  privtf  e  da  lUd.  RoiMid. 
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ceBC|iie8t  of  Britain,  for  the  ceremonies  afterwards  adopted  by  its  in- 
habitants,, relics  of  which  have  come  down  to  our  daj.  The  Floralia, 
or  gAmes  in  honour  of  flora,  were  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  the  Ka- 
lends of  Maj,  according  to  Pliny,  and  continued  during  the  remain  ^ 
der  of  the  month.  Thej  were  instituted  about  the  year  of  Rome  613, 
in  honour  of  Flora,  a  Sabine  Goddess.  The  notion  that  Flora  was  a 
courtesan  appears  to  rest  upon  no  competent  authority.  Her  image 
was  annually  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
dressed  in  a  close  dress,  and  holding  bean  flowers  in  her  hand.  These 
games  might  in  time  have  been  corrupted,  and  many  of  the  cere- 
monies have  been  exceptionable ;  but  that  they  were  originally  insti- 
tuted to  call  down  a  blessing  from  heaven  on  tne  various  productions 
of  the  land  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  The  May-games,  inclu- 
ding dancinff,  and  the  display  of  elegant  garlands  of  flowers,  are  clearly 
remnants  ofPagan  festive  worship.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
May -pole  is  of  Druid  origin,  but  there  is  no  |^eund  for  the  supposition ; 
it  was  at  first,  most  proSably,  only  a  substitute  for  a  living  tree,  on 
which  flowers  and  offerings  were  suspended ;  the  crojss  pieces  nailed 
to  it  being  clearly  for  the  better  suspension  of  them.  The  May-games 
too  were  often  held  in  situations  where  trees  would  not  be  found  grow- 
ing, as  in  towns  or  cities. 

The  sports  of  May  were  not  always  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  thoueh  people  generally  went  to  gather  May-trees  on  the 
30th  of  April.  The  May-tree^  or  May  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  West 
of  England,  always  means  there  the  white  thorn,  which  is  commonly 
in  blossom  by  that  day,  and  which  the  youne  people,  rising  up  early 
in  the  morning,  brine  into  the  towns  and  villages.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  Helston,  an  obscure  town  in  Cornwall,  May-day  is  still  kept  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  month,  and  is  called  the  Furry-day,  the  etymology 
of  which  IS  unknown.  There  is  no  stationary  May-pole,  but  green 
branches  of  a  laree  size  are  displayed,  decorated  with  earlands.  The 
doors  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  are  thrown  open,  and  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  dance  up  and  down  the  streets,  having 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  They  enter  in  and  come  out  of  the 
houses  dancing,  till  night  closes  the  scene  of  festivity.  Thh  furry-day 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  remains  of  the  Festival  of  Flora,  in 
the  island.  In  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  May-day  is  only  distinguished 
by  the  early  rising  of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  gather  May, 
and  ramble  into  the  country  to  breakfast  at  farm-houses  or  cottages 
on  milk  and  clotted  cream,  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England. 

In  London,  the  most  noted  May-pole  was  formerly  affixed  in 
front  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Cornhill.*  In  Fenchurch  street,  there 
was  also  anciently  a  noted  May-game  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  when 
a  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  were  chosen.  At  later  periods,  Robin 
Hood  was  introduced  into  tnese  sports,  and  styled  lord  of  the  May, 
toother  with  Maid  Marian,  his  faithful  mistress.!  That  the  London 
chimney-sweepers  hold  the  first  of  May  as  their  holiday  is  well  known. 
The  communion  of  this  nauseous  sooty  tribe,  indigenous  only  in  the 
corrupted  atmospheres  of  cities,  with  the  natural  May,  its  flowers,  and 
fragrance,  is  about  as  inconsistent  as  a  lord  and  lady  mayoress  dressed 

*  See  Stnitt,  page  312.  f  ^^^  >1^  i^^^*  P*  ^^' 
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like  a  s&epherd  and  shepherdess,  with  pipe  and  crook,  acting  in  an  Ar- 
cadian pastoral,— a  sight  once  not  unfrequent  on  a  London  holiday. 

That  the  Festival  oiMay  might  often  have  le4  to  excesses  b  verj  pro- 
bable, and  thus  the  anger  of  some  puritanical  writers  has  condemned 
it  altogether.*  If  it  were  viewed  as  a  religious  rite,  and  made^  use 
of  for  cherishing  a  blind  superstition,  such  a  censure  migbt  be  just. 
Layins  ^is  aside,  the  merriment  of  villages  and  countrv  peoplf  on 
May-da  J,  as  it  was  formerly  kept,  was  far  better  than  pot-nonse  feasts 
and  drunken  revellina;,  which  are  the  marks  of  the  festivals  observed 
in  the  present  day.  The  fair  sex  also  then  participated  and  heightened 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  time.  What  can  be  a  more  li^rmless 
amusement  than  greeting  the  most  delicious  of  seasons  with  dance  and 
music  ? 

The  virtuous  and  learned  author  of  "  The  Minstrel"  expresses  a  wish 
that  the  sports  common  in  the  month  of  May  should  be  celebrated 
around  his  grave. 


■  thither  let  the  Tillage  swun  repair ; 
And,  lieht  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay, 
To  deck  wi^th  flowers  her  haJf-dishevelPd  hair. 
And  celebrate  the  meny  mom  of  May. 

When  nature  smiles  to  greet  her  worshippers,  how  graceless  to 
withhold  our  hearts  from  sharing  the  common  happiness !  Me  who 
formed  us  with  die  capacity  for  relishina;  natural  beauty,  is  not  ill* 
pleased  that  we  should  express  our  joy  andmtitudeby  innocent  mirth* 
fulness — ^that  **  we"  should  '*  frolic  while  'tis  May."  One  instance  of 
this  feeling,  in  a  revival  of  the  festival  of  May -day,  shall  conclude  this 
article. 

The  writer  was  travelling,  on  foot,  in  Warwickshire,  on  a  delicious 
old  May-day,  two  or  three  years  afi;o,  and  being  about  four  miles  from 
the  county  town,  took  a  path  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  in- 
vited by  a  better  prospect  of  the  country  beyond.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance he  entered  a  church-yard,  where  reposed  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  humble  in  life,  but  apparently  few  of  those  who  even  in  death 
display,  by  the  **  frail  memorials"  erected  over  their  ashes,  the  vanity 

*  In  the  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  printed  in>1595,  is  the  following  aecoont  of  May- 
keeping :— '^  Every  parish,  town,  or  village,  assemble  themselves,  both  loen,  wmnen 
and  children :  and  either  alto^ther,  or  dividing  themselves  into  companies  they 
go  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  mountains^  some  to  one 
place  ai\d  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes,  and 
m  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  boughs  and  bruichea  of  trees 
to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.  But  their  chiefest  jewel  tney  bring  from  thence  is 
the  Maie-pole,  which  they  bring  with  great  veneration,  as  thus— they  have  twentie 
or  fourtie  yoake  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a  sweet  noseg»ie  of  flowers  tied  to  tiie 
tip  of  hia  hornes,  and  those  oxen  driewe  home  the  May-poale,  their  stinking  idol 
rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  herbs,  bound  round  with 
strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was  painted  with  variable 
colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  following  it  with 
great  devotion.  And  thus  equipped,  it  was  reared,  with  handkerchiefs  and  flaggs 
streaming  on  the  top :  they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  green 
boughs  iu>out  it,  they  set  up  summer  haUes,  bowers,  and  arbours,  hard  by  it,  and 
then  they  fall  to  banquetting  and  feastinf^,  to  leaping  and  dancing  about  it,  as  the 
heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  iaols.  I  have  heud  it  ctecfibly  re- 
ported, that  of  fourscore  or  an  hundred  maidens  that  have  gone  forth  to  the  woods 
in  the  evening,  not  above  one-third  have  returned  home  again  as  they  vent." 
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of  harnan  pretensions.  A  small  ancient  Gothic  church  stood  in  the 
midat  of  the  graves,  having  a  tower  of  little  elevation  at  the  west  eod, 
and  near  it  on  each  side  ^rew  jew  trees,  the  children  of  many  a  cen- 
tury's growth,  fast  hastening  to  decay.  Undipped  they  spread  their 
funereal  shade  wide  over  the  burial  mounds  beneath  them.  The  site  ef 
the  church  was  on  the  flat  summit  of  an  eminence,  which  latter  sloped 
towards  the  east  somewhat  steeply.  The  church-yard  commanded  a 
noble  and  very  extensive  prospect.  On  the  eastern  side  were  seen 
the  feudal  turrets  of  Warwick  Castle  risins"  over  the  deep  green  fo- 
liage beneath  them ;  and  still  farther  beyond  laj  an  extensive  and  rich 
country  that  melted  far  away  into  the  blue  distance.  In  the  south- 
east or  southerly  point  of  the  horizon,  the  Edge  hills  were  distinguish- 
ed, so  renowned  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  on  the  north,  distant  a  very  few 
miles,  arose  the  erey  ruins  of  I&enil  worth  Castle— -melancholy  rem- 
nants of  departed  magnificence.  The  intervening  space  was  filled 
with  fine  meadow  land,  the  turf  of  which  was  scarcely  visible  for  the 
tliickly  growine  trees  that  marked  the  different  boundaries.  Yet  far- 
ther than  Kenifworthi  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  the  spires  and 
towers  of  Coventry  presented  themselves,  peering  above  the  dark  forest 
that  seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  interval  between.  From  the  western 
end  of  tlie  church,  the  view  was  confined,  and  presented  a  meadow 
crossed  by  a  broad  carriage  path  which  led  to  a  fjBW  houses  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  close  by  the  road  side.  The  church  appeared  to  be  care- 
fully kept  in  repair ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
church- wardens  Were  either  masons  or  carpenters  by  profession,  be- 
cause all  seemed  to  be  done  with  consistency,  and  there  was  no  **  beau- 
tifying," to  adopt  a  parish  phrase.  Painted  glass  of  great  elegance 
had  been  introduced  into  the  narrow  windows,  and  cast  <*  a  dim  reli' 
eious  ligjht"  on  the  simple  interior  of  the  edifice ;  the  coloured  raVs 
from  which  alone  attracted  the  eye  to  any  thing  like  ornament  The. 
largest  of  these  designs  represented  the  crucifixion,  and  the  prevailing 
colour  being  a  deep  blue,  the  effect  was  peculiarly  striking.  These 
windows  haB  been  made  and  placed  there  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
ministoTf  who  must  have  taken  no  little  pride  in  thus  adorning  the 
humble  scene  of  his  labours:  for  humble  it  was,  compared  to  the  ma- 
jority of  churches,  or  to  tlie  pompous  cathedrals  of  our  island.  It  was 
truly  the  church  of  the  villaee  minister;  yet  fervent  aspirations  had 
been  offered  up  there,  anil  by  hearts  as  pure  as  in  places  of  greater 
ecclesiastical  note,  where  often 


— —  men  display  to  coiigrcgatiosis  wide 
Devotion's  ever}'  grace  exccjit  tlic  heart. 

In  the  centre  of  the  irregularly -shaped  village-green  tlieve  were  several 
trees  surrounded  by  groups  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  genteeler  circles  of  society,  and  a  number 
of  private  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  near,  the  horses  being 
taken  out.  A  May-pole,  decorated  with  sumptuous  garlands  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  flowers,  the  fi;ifts  of  the  fair  parishioners,  stood  not  far 
from  the  road  side ;  and  a  band  of  rustic  music  was  stationed  at  a 
place  which  was  enclosed  with  ropes  for  dancing,  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  May-pole.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  a  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  was  a  plain  but  comfdrtable  brick  dwelling,  in  a  garden, 
with  the  usual  appendages  of  out-bouses  on  the  right-hand  side.  Se- 
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▼eral  well-dressed  persons  were  loitering  about  its  front  in  convem- 
.tion*  apparently 'waiting  for  the  festive  scene  to  commence.    In  a  few 
minutes  a  venerable  son  of  the  church,  in  a  wig  of  no  common  dimen- 
sions, and  a  clerical  cocked  hat,  came  out  of  the  house.    It  was  the 
minister.    In  stature  he  was  short  and  stoutlj  made,  his  hands  were 
crossed  behind  his  back,  unless  when  he  presented  them  to  receive 
the  heartj  shake  of  a  well  known  bjrstanaer.    His  lar^  baahj  eye- 
brows completely  shaded  eyes  showing  considerable  liveliness  and 
fire ;  and  though  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  septuagenary,  he  was 
not  one  whom  the  usual  feebleness  of  body,  at  that  era  of  life,  had  yet 
overtaken.    The  furrows  of  time  on  his  uice  were  not  deeply  indent- 
ed ;  indeed  his  cheeks  were  rather  smooth  and  full  than  wrinkled.   He 
conversed  with  tihose  around  him  smilingly,  and  the  character  of  his 
coantenance  was  then  remarkably  attractive.  There  was  a  strong  cast 
of  benevolence  in  his  physiognomy  even  when  it  approached  to  stern- 
ness, which  it  was  capable  of  putting  on  in  a  moment  of  indignation  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  severity.  His  features  proved  the  fallacy  of  Lava- 
ter's  system,  for  they  did  not  show  any  thinjj;  remarkably  intellectual, 
and  yet  few  men  were  possessed  of  stronger  intellect,   tiy  those  of  the 
parish  around  he  appeared  to  be  much  beloved,  and  he  moved  towards 
the  green  with  a  firm  step,  inquiring  of  one  individual  the  health  of 
his  family,  and  even  of  his  domestics,  with  an  interest  that  showed  he 
vras  truly  sincere  about  their  welfare.    On  arriving  there  he  ordered 
the  music  to  strike  up,  and  the  dancing  to  begin.    All  mineled  in  the 
harmless  and  graceful  amusement  without  regarding  those  cCstinctiiBs 
in  life,  which  are  commonly  witnessed  on  similar  occasions.    The 
daughter  of  the  humble  farmer  was  the  partner  of  the  son  of  the  patri- 
cian ;  every  individual  present  seemed  to  devote  himself,  for  a  season, 
to  cheerful  gaiety.    It  was  one  of  those  scenes  which  are  so  very  rare 
in  this  land  of  ostentation,  when  the  vulgar  distinctions  of  wealth  are 
forsotten,  and  human  beings  seem  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  all 
children  of  the  same  common  parent.   Such  occasional  interminglings 
of  classes  in  the  country  are  not  without  their  uses,  and  the  donor  of 
ihefete  was  no  doubt  well  aware  of  this :  two  young  ladies,  who,  as 
is  commonlv  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  bad  very  little  reason 
to  **  lift  high  the  head"  beyond  their  fellows,  having  come  under  his 
marked  displeasure  for  exhibiting  symptoms  of  their  ill-breeding  from 
self-consequence.    After  dancing  an  hour  or  two  in  the  open  air,  the 
assemblage  adjourned  to  different  places  for  refreshment    Fifty  of 
tiie  company  dined  in  the  library,  at  the  parsonag|e-house.    After  din- 
ner dancing  was  resumed,  at  intervals,  until  nine  o'clock,  when  it 
ceased  entireljr,  to  commence  again  on  the  accustomed  anniversary, 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

This  revival  of  May-day  keeping,  divested,  bv  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  of  all  superstitious  taint,  deserves  general  imitation,  if  it  be 
only  to  brin^  together,  occasionally,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  same  dis- 
trict belonging  to  different  classes.  Abroad  such  scenes  are  common 
throughout  the  year:  here  it  would  require  a  local  example  among  the 
hi^er  orders  to  establish  something  similar  in  our  viui^s,  once  or 
twice  in  the  same  space  of  time,  which  mig|it  be  more  distinguished 
bjr  the  society,  and  by  sobriety  and  correctness  of  manners,  than  noisy 
fairs  and  vicious  wakes.    Different  ranks  would  then  meet»  and  with- 
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«ut  becoming  too  familiar,  know  each  other's  faces,  and  be  closer 
linked  togetner  in  the  ereat  chain  of  civil  society.  No  opportunitr 
could  be  more  favourable  for  this  coipmunion  of  different  ranKs,  which 
was  once  such  a  characteristic  of  our  forefathers,  than  the  genial  first 
of  May-Hi  communion  which  has  now  nearly  faded  away  before  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  heartlessness 
and  low  species  of  pride,  brutal  to  inferiors^  envious  to  equals,  and 
grovelling  towards  superiors. 

Reader,  if  you  inquire  who  the  retired  minister  may  be  that  lives 
so  friendly  anci  contentedly  amon^  tlie  inhabitants  of  his  little  parish, 
and  the  name  of  the  parish  wherein  the  festival  of  May-day  has  been 
thus  renewed — know  that  the  one  may  be  found  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  other  in  a  reverend  philanthropist  and  profound  scholar,  the  warm 
hearted  friend  of  Fox  and  Romilly«  V. 
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LfiTTKBIX. 

Miss  IiYDiA  Barrow  to  Miss  Kittt  Brown. 

COVTKHT8. 

DeUneaiion  of  a  BaH-JRoom  French  Dreaa. — Eaaay  on  Bair'dreaaing,'^Mo9  JTeOy 
and  Jl£98  Foote, — The  Temple  of  Janus. — Li/tUa  -with  two  facea. — ConatemaHen 
occaaioned  by  her  French  Breaa, — HighBlooi, — The  Macheathaf  the  Locketa^  and 
the  Da-maona, — Wqlixing  Cataatrophea. 

Mt  dren-^you'd  be  vex'd  if  I  did  not  put  that  in — 

My  dress  was  a  round  skirt,  of  gossamer  satin ; 

With  one  row  of  Buillon^,  next  to  the  hem. 

Its  colour  the  blush  of  Golconda's  dark  ^m. 

Ten  yards  of  red  ribbon  were  pucker'd  m  boiw^ 

In  space  equi-distant,  like  solaiers  in  rows ; 

The  bows  had  short  endings  with  rich  silver  tipi^ 

in  all  twenty-eight,  with  three  more  at  the  hips. 

But  Fashion  wcmld  dub  me  insane,  did  I  miss 

To  bring  to  your  view  my  coraage-d4a-Suiaae, 

*Twas  velvet  in  substance,  in  hue  the  true  ruby. 

Which  many  attempt  to  procure,  and  but  few  buy. 

This  matched,  like  two  peas,  with  the  white  satin  sleeve^ 

Whose  Valenciennes  lace  was  adjusted  in  crevea. 

My  hair  was  remarkably- killing,  with  posies 

Of  Coquillicot  ribbon,  like  full-blowing  roses : 

Not  frizE'd,  poodle-fitthion,  like  Madame  Corelli's, 

Not  tic^  in  three  pig-tails,  like  Miss  Fanny  Kelly's : 

'Twas  dressM  at  tne  poll  just  the  same  as  the  forehead— 

Miss  Foote  set  the  fashion :  Papa  calls  it  honid. 

He  sajTB,  in  that  '<  right-about^Suse"  mode  to  stir, 

Is  all  zmghty  well  in  a  beauty  like  her: 

But  my  pretty  bald  pate  to  agony  stin  him. 

He  swears  it  wiU  hook  in  no  lover  but  Spvrzheim  .<— 

While  Richard,  as  saucy  as  Coriolanus, 

Has  nick-named  my  temple  the  Temple  of  Janus. 

With  my  necklace  Diogenes'  self  coiud  not  ^uarrel^ 

For  that,  with  the  ear-rings  and  cross^  were  plain  cond. 

By  criss-crots  white  ribbon  my  instep  was  hid ; 

My  allies  Wdc  white  (wtin»  my  gloves  were  white  kid. 
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Tndudingr  th«  aaittiet,  with  honeycomb  flounces^ 
The  whole  of  my  dreis  weigh'd  exactly  three  ounces. 
Thus,  graced  by  thy  eenius,  divine  Hn.  Bell« 
I  enterd  the  ball  at  die  Citv  hotcL 

ConceiVe^what  your  Liddy  wants  words  to  express-*- 
The  gape  and  the  stare  at  my  beautiful  dress! 
His  Honour  Mat  Iktite,  wit]\  a  tooth  like  a  tusk. 
Who  just  then  was  kicking  poor  old  Money  fmuh^ 
Stood  fix'd;  with  his  partner.  Hiss  Firkin  mm  Bristol, 
As  if  he  and  she  had  been  shot  with  a  pistol. 
Miss  Dawson,  who  led  down  the  middle  so  far. 
That  her  motion  had  more  of  the  comet  than  star, 
(While  Lambert,  her  partner,  made  all  the  house  rock,} 
Sat  down  on  a  form  to  recover  the  shock. 
The  folks,  I  should  tell  you,  were  tip-tops,  high  mettlers, 
And  traced  their  descent  from  original  settlers. 
Their  family  trees,  without  mildew  or  blight. 
Were  planted  ere  Botany  Bay  saw  the  light. 
A  lady  in  blue,  with  a  reticule  pocket, 
A  great  great  grand-daughter  A  €aay's  Lucy  Locket, 
Stood  firat  in  tne  set;  and,  with  black  and  white  teeth, 
'  The  girl  next  to  her  was  Miss  Sally  Maeheath : 
And  next,  in  a  necklace  of  coral,  stood  Zoe, 
The  copper  descendant  of  Prince  Po-wee-to-wee. 
The  fourth,  and  the  smartest  of  all,  to  my  fancy. 
Was  'forestud  Miss  Dawson,  descended  from  Nancy. 
«  Won't  jott  dance  ?"  said  red  Zoe,  with  courteous  advances ; 
While  Bichard  and  I  answered,  '*Not  country-dances: 
On  them  we  decidedly  turn  our  two  backs : — 
Quadrilles  are  the  only  thuigs  done  at  Almack's.*' 
«*  Quadrilles,"  cried  Miss  Dawson,  '*  we'll  dance  by  and  by : 
I  gttett  that  we  dance  them  pi^ogretaingly  tpry** 

But  ho,  let  no  novice  ^fiss  Dawson  put  trust  in  \ 
The  waltz  we  began  with  was  Lieber  Augustin. 
First,  Richard  and  I,  like  a  proper-taught  pair, 
Whirl'd  round  in  quick  time,  clearing  soik  and  chair: 
One  hand  firmly  mppled  his  shoulder,  the  other 
Hung  gracefully  down,  far  apart  from  my  brother. 
My  eyes  "loved  the  ground,"  that  I  might  not  be  giddy : 
How  like  a  Mercandotti  spun  elegant  Liddy ! 
Thus,  thrice  round  the  ball-room,  without  pause  or  flurry, 
1  show'd  how  we  managed  those  matters  in  Surrey. 
Not  so  Miss  Maeheath :  her  eyes  leering,  winking. 
She  soon  was  quite  giddy,  and  felt  herself  sinking. 
To  prop  tumblers,  any  thing  serves  as  a  handle. 
So  she  grasp'd,  at  hap  hazard,  a  fat  tallow  candle. 
Miss  Dawson  spun  next,  and  in  spinning  tum'd  pale. 
Her  fist,  swinging  round  like  a  countryman's  flad, 
(A  regular  thresher!)  gave  Washington  Read 
Such  a  douce  in  the  face,  that  it  mSi<t  his  nose  bleed. 
This,  join'd  to  shin-kicking,  and  treading  down  hee]s» 
Bade  poor  murder'd  waltzes  give  place  to  quadrilles. 
But  oh,  tuck  quadrilles !  such  a  wild  hurly4)urly  } 
Every  step  for  the  music  too  late  or  too  early ! 
A  separate  Letter  the  remnant  most  tell  ;— 
So  here,  for  the  present,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

L.fc. 
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LXTTBB  X. 

Miss  Sabrina  Barrow  to  Miss  Fanny  Fade. 

C02rrBifTS. 

W^ebb  Hall  on  Average  CropB,-^  Virion.^-Mn,  EHxabeth  Carter.— Titftootf^ 
among  the  Cherokee*. — Blue*  poet  and  preBetU.-^-^A  Trip  to  BwrUngten-itreet  in 
J'fedea**  Car. — Reading»,'^King  hear  and  his  Daughtero.-'^Mro,  Bartley. — ^JKo- 
r(tne»»  Baulk  in  the  Straw. — Joanna  Southcot. — Announcement  of  Viriiere, — Blue' 
BabeL — "CAom  come  arain,**^^Dame  Carter  dip*  into  Ovid^^^Dragont  fiy  bofk 
to  Mw  York, — FimUefrom  John  Bvnyan, 

As  I  lately  studied,  in  Eastboum's  back  shop. 

The  thoughts  of  Wibb  Hall  on  ain  avenge  crop : 

The  God  who  strews  poppies  wherever  com  groii's, 

Soon  rock'd  thy  Sabnna  to  gentle  repose. 

And  brought,  while  his  pinion  flagg'd  heavily  o'er  me. 

In  visions,  Elisabstr  Cabtbii  before  me. 

With  ni^kin-bound  forehead,  the  same  as  of  yore, 

"When  grave  Bpictetus,  at  half-after-four. 

Awaked  her  to  study,  with  vigour  hercnc. 

And  do  into  English  the  mighty  Greek  Stoic. 

**  Oh !  choicest,**^  she  cried,  **  or  Minerva's  lean  kine. 

The  foremost  blue  buskin  that  tripp'd  o'er  the  line. 

To  thin  this  nide  sheepfold  of  national  breeders, 

By  fodnding  a  College  of  Virgin  Seceders : 

Compared  with  thy  wide  wafted  gloty,  how  narrow 

The  honours  of  Cortez,  Alvarez,  Kzairo! 

With  virtue  that  no  son  of  Venus  can  bribe. 

And  one  bosom  less  than  the  Ama2<m  Tribe, 

Secure*mMr'st  thou  laugh  at  the  loud  or  deep  ourses 

Of  mate-wiidow'd  mothers  and  outof-date  nurses.' 

Spurn  Hymen :  read  Malthus:  be  firm  at  thy  pott: 

Love  chaste  as  the  Queen  whose  pre-nomen  I  boast. 

And  bear  this  device  on  thy  memory's  crest-^ ' 

"The  Blue  of  Cohmibia,  the  Star  of  the  West." 

**  Oh !  Virffin,"  I  answer*^  <*  I  fear  while  I  woo, 

I  dread  while  I  seek,  this  investment  of  Blue. 

The  growingmp  girls  in  yon  Cherokee  nation 

Are  known  to  flinch  under  the  blue  indentation. 

I  dread,  though  I  honour,  the  end  I'm  pursuing. 

Pray,  is  it  not  painful  to  feel,  fike  tattooing?" 

**Not  so^"  cried  the  Sibyl,  no  cares  'tend  the  vow : 

It  might  be  so  once,  but  it  isnt  so  now. 

No  more,  in  the  regions  of  Bhie,  is  a  Rout 

A  prim  semicircle  of  Tea  and  turn  out. 

'Tis  now  a  mere  chaos,  of  that  no  ill  pattern. 

Assorted,  of  yore,  by  the  first-bom  or  Saturn. 

Would  you  worship  the  Muse  in  her  modish  retreat  ? 

Behold,  to  conduct  us  to  Buriington-street, 

Medea  has  proffer'd  her  dragon-drswn  car." 

She  spdke :  up  we  mounted :  and,  soaring  aftr, 

Alixhted,  in  town,  after  ten  minutes  talk, 

Ana  knock'd  at  the  Mansion  of  BABontas  Havlx. 

M  A  fittle  foot  Page"  oped  the  latch  with  a  snap. 

In  a  livery  of  blue^  ana  a  chimney-pot  cap. 

We  found  by  a  general  ^Hush!  hiudi!"  nom  tiie  crowds 

Hie  first  Entertainment  was  reading  akud ! 

<<  Come  here,"  said  my  Lady,  <*  tis  Lear  and  his  Daughter." 

*<  James,  bring  Mrs.  Bartley  a  tumbler  of  water. 
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Now,  Goneril,  turn  the  old  Kinr  oiit  of  doors." 

"I  can't.  Ma'am."—"  What  hinders  vou  ?"— "Somebody  snores.' 

*«  There!  now  he's  awake;  silent  still?  what's  the  matter?" 

''I  cannot  be  beard;  the  whole  street's  in  achLtter/' 

But  see  yonder  wagon,  that  noise  mayn't  disturb,' 

Deposits  ten  trusses  of  straw  on  the  keib. 

'Tis  spread:  rolling  urchins  their  merrimeilt  lisp^ 

And  toes  to  the  firmament  wisp  after  wisp. 

The  knocker  is  muffled:  the  gossips  agree, 

My  Lady's  as  Lord-loving  Ladies  would  be. 

Parturient  at  Eighty!  how  will  the  town  talk, — 

Dame  Southcot  was  nothing  to  Baroness  Baulk! 

King  Lear  now  deposed,  and  the  muffle  torn  down, 
A  rat-a-tat  'larum  awakes  half  the  town ; 
And  the  little  ibot-page,  from  his  box  at  the  entry, 
Is  hoarse  with  up-bawling  the  names  of  the  gentry. 
Lord  Cherokee  Chin-tuft,  a  Col'nel  of  Lancers, 
Lord  Booby  Bolero,  who  cUnes  the  French  dancers ! 
Sir  Brown-Jones-Brown-Jones,  in  a  postillion's  shirt. 
Lord  Bouncer,  Count  S^uint'em,  and  Lady  Jane  flirty 
Three  gentlemen  glee-smgers!  Mr.  Belzoni! 
Lord  Strutt,  with  a  blue  ribbon  under  his  bow-knee. 
The  Viscount,  who  never  did  much  good  or  much  ill. 
Except  in  his  dressing  at  Martin  Van-Butchel. 
The  pie-ball'd  Egyptian,  half  white  and  half  brown. 
The  wonderful  Swiss,  who  was  hang'd  and  cut  down, 
Massa  Sambo,  who  knows  about  West  India  law. 
The  barefooted  Beggar  who  sleeps  upon  ^traw, 
A  black-bearded  Persian  in  crimson;  and,  ah  me! 
Dress'd  like  other  people,  plain  Mr.  Salami ; 
With  Knights  of  the  Cros8,.an  unaccountable  fiy, 
Bestudded  with  stars,  hke  the  Nights  of  July. 

Then  enter'd  full  thirty  abjurers  of  man. 
Each  borne  in  abibbetty-bobbingsedan; 
Whose  tongues  from  non-use  were  not  sufTer'd  to  rust. 
All  subjects  were  touch'd  upon — ^none  were  discussed. 
*«  You've  seen  the  Laplanders.-Where's  Mathews  ?-Poor  Petty! 
**  Scott  wrote  them :  I  know  it :  Who  told  you  so  ?  Terry. 
«<A  son^:  Mr.  Broadhurst:  hush:  < Sileiit  O'Moyle,' 
•Tm  told  that  they  reaDy  dine  on  train  oil.— 
^  Have  you  sold  out  your  Fives  ?  No,  I'm  not  in  a  hurry. 
**  Me  adnun  qui  fed :  Lord  Byvon  to  Murray. — 
**  Lady  Crimson,  you've  sot  something  black  on  your  clieek. 
'<  Camporesi  and  Ronzi  de  Begni  don't  vptMk ! 
«« What's  o'clock  ?— Hampton  Court :  Yes :  we  dined  at  the  Toy. 
"  1  dont  like  the  Pirate  so  well  as  Bob  Boy. 
*'  Dear  me !  how  excessively  pretty !  Red  candles! 
**Is Lillibullero  Rossini's?  No:  Handel's. 
^  I'll  hold  by  the  brass  balustnules.-.-So  will  L 
«  Not  goinp  ?  Yes !— -When  ?  Glad  to  see  you.— Good  b'ye." 

Amid  this  chaotic  exhaustion  of  lungs^ 
Her  ladyship's  fingers  moved  brisk  as  thehrtongues. 
She  poked  a  poll-parrot,  to  add  to  the  din. 
She  made  every  Mandarin  nod  nose  and  chin. 
She  kicked  the  coal-scuttle,  she  scraped  up  the  dnden» 
She  made  a  Bard  bellow  an  ode  (one  of  Pindar's), 
She  strumm'd  a  piano,  and  mix'd  flats  and  sharps^ 
Nine  Genevese  snuff-boxes  set  up  their  harps, 
She  beat,  on  a  salt-box,  a  rat-a-tat  tap, 
She  cuff 'd  the  blue  page  in  the  chimney-pot  cap. 
TUl  shawls  and  Good  b^e  put  an  end  to  the  show, 
Whips  whirUjig  above»  and  wheels  creakii^  below. 
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The  tides  of  ludf  London  then  ran  in  one  channel. 
And  many  a  pole  splintered  many  a  pannel. 
^ow,  wheel  claspine  wheel,  no  retreaters,  all  striven^ 
And  eveiy  think  locVd,  but  the  jaws  of  the  drivers! 
My  Sibyl,  Dame  Carter,  thus  cried,  with  emotion, 
«  Thine,  Minos,  the  earth  is,  and  thine  is  the  ocean, 
**  The  .-kies  are  still  open  to  suit  our  occaaon — 
**  Forgive,  mighty  Jove,  the  audacious  invasion." 
Once  more  then  we  mounted  our  dragon-drawn  car. 
Once  more  o'er  the  ocean  we  joiimey'd  afar; 
Once  more  by  the  shopman  awaked  from  my  nap, 
I  found  that  Webb  Hall  had  dropp'd  into  my  lap  -, 
*  Once  more,  Hudson  River,  I  gazed  on  thy  stream : 
In  short — **  I  awoke,  and  behold,  'twas  a  dream  1"  8.  B. 
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Londm^  fFednetday,  Od.  &A,  181T. 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  seeing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  I  had  been 
reading  something  about  it  last  night,  and  this  momtne  I  by  accident 
found  myself  on  the  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  from  which,  as  I  have 
learned  since,  there  is  the  best  view  of  it  that  can  be  had  any  where ; 
though  even  from  that  point  it  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage,  as  the 
whole  of  its  lower  onler  is  concealed  by  the  surrounding  buildings.  I 
have  not,  of  late,  been  venr  apt  to  be  surprised ;  but  I  was  so,  and  with 
a  very  fine  effect,  by  the  first  unezpectea  view  of  this  most  stupendous 
temple*  1  had  passed  half  over  the  bridge  before  I  saw  the  Cathedral, 
or  knew  that  it  was  in  sight;  but  turning  on  the  left  hand  to  look  at 
the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  stood  before  me  with  a 
look  of  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  I  had  formed  no  previous  idea. 
After  having  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that,  as  a  whole  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  eye  at  once,  I  think  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  of  London 
must  be  the  finest  thins  in  the  world  !  Perhaps  .the  finest  that  ever 
has  been  in  the  world,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Par- 
thenon once  existed,  and  that  St  Peter's  still  does  exist. 

Though  I  would  not  venture  to  decide,  even  for  myself,  without 
seeing  St.  Peter's,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  rank  the  Cathecfral  of  London 
before  it;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  mere  size  too  far — ^and  I  think 
this  must  have  been  done  in  St  Peter's.  It  must  be  too  large  for  all 
its  parts  to  conduce  to  one  general  effect 

With  respect  to  the  Parthenon,  I  should  think  that  for  beauty — pure, 
chaste,  affecting  beauty— arising  from  the  entire  symmetry,  consistency, 
and  simplicity  of  ail  its  parts,  and  the  marvellous  skill  and  character 
of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  that  temple  must  have  been  the  most  per- 
fect work  that  was  ever  produced  by  the  hands  of  man.  But  that 
beauty  was  to  be  attributea  chiefly  to  its  comparative  smallness ;  which 
justified  the  airchitect  in  bestowing  so  much  labour  on  the  details,  be- 
cause it  enabled  the  spectator  to  appreciate  them ;— «nd  also  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  form,  which  from  any  one  point  of  view  produced 
all  its  effects  immediately  and  at  once.    But  then  the  inferior  size 
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of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  extreme  aimpiicitjr  of  its  forfm  presented 
it  from  producing  those  elevated  and  elevating  feelings,  which  are 
the  grandest  achievements  of  works  of  art;  and  which  are  (at  least  in 
architecture)  the  results  of  vastness  of  size,  and  variety  and  consiatencj 
of  parts  so  combined  as  to  produce  unity  of  effect. 

The  praisers  of  the  Parthenon  overlay  it  with  all  kinds  of  incongm- 
ous  epithets.  They  call  it  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and  awful,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides, — as  if  it  were  possible  for  all  these  attributes  to 
belong  to  any  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time !  The  truth  is,  the 
Parthenon  was  beautiful-— beautiful  even  to  absolute  perfection--4Mit 
nothing  else.  Or  if  it  might  be  said  to  have  a  character  of  majesty,  it 
was  that  majesty  which  accompanies  perfect  beauty — ^precisely  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  beautiful  human  face.  I  will  venture  to  compare  the  Par- 
thenon  to  the  Veous,  and  St.  PauPs  to  the  Apollo.  If  I  am^  entitled 
to  judge  of  the  Parthenon  merely  from  an  ac<}uaintance  with  its  archi- 
tectural parts  through  the  medium  of  descriptions  and  engravings,  and 
from  seeiDg  the  fragments  which  exist  of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  I 
should  thiuk  the  effect  produced  by  it  as  a  whole  must  have  been  pre* 
cicely  of  the  same  character  with  tnat  produced  by  the  Venus :  a  leel- 
ing  in  which  art,  as  art,  has  no  connexion  whatever.  In  that  work, 
art  has  reached  that  consummate  p6int  of  perfection — ^that  acm^,  at 
-which  it  ceases  to  be  art,  and  becomes  nature.  We  do  not  admire  the 
Vi(pus.  We  do  not  think  of  it  as  of  a  work  of  art,  any  more  than  we 
think  of  a  beautiful  human  form  as  a  work  of  art.  It  stands  before  as 
in  all  the  shrinking  loveliness  of  a  livine  woman— •in  all  the  breathing 
beauty  of  a  glorious  numan  creature.  We  love  it  with  the  real  affec* 
tions  tliat  belong  to  flesh  and  blood ;  because  it  never  carries  as  be- 
yond ourselves-^ecause  we  perpetually  feel  a  kindred  with  it.  The 
Venus  is  one  among  the  examples  which  prove  that  Nature  triuBiphs 
every  where :  ev^n  in  the  very  centre  of  the  domains  of  Art  itself.  The 
Parthenon  is  another  of  these  examples.  What  I  mean  by  saying  that 
in  these  two  works  Nature  has  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  Art,  is,  that 
the  real  admirers  of  them  would  never  for  an  instant  cease  ffiziog  at 
their  beauty,  in  order  to  exclaim  on  the  wondrous  skill  which  pro- 
duced them. 

I  am  wandering  as  usual ;  but  yon  know  how.apt  one  fine  thing  is  to 
lead  me  among  the  images  of  a  host  of  others.  Five  minutes  ago  I  was 
in  modern  London;  and  now  I  have  been  luxuriating  in  ancient 
Athens,  till  I  hardly  know  my  way  back  again. 

SI.  PauPs,  I  repeat,  is  perhaps  a  finer  work,  with  reference  to  Usdf^ 
than  the  Parthenon  was.  The  effects  resulting  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  modern  building,  are  certainly  less  difficult  to  produce  than 
those  from  the  ancient  one ;  but,  when  produced, they  are  more  valuable. 
I  should  think  the  Parthenon  was  looked  at  with  one^siugle  feeling  of 
intense  but  tranquil  pleasure— 41  full,  total,  unmixed  delight.  St 
Paul's  calls  up  feeling  of  a  more  elevated,  a  more  impressive,  and  a 
more  lasting  character.  Those  feelines  Tary  from  time  to  time  as  yon 
continue  looking,  till  at  last  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  lofty,  bat 
indefinite  admiration;  which  lira  you  above  yourself  and  the  earth, 
and  the  things  of  it ;  and  inspires  you  with  a  moral  assurance  of  the 
possibility  of  something  infinitely  greater,  better,  and  happier.  It  is 
with  reference  to  its  power  of  suggesting  such  feelings  as  tbese»  that  I 
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ha?«  ventured  to  comfmre  St  Paul's  to  the  Apollo.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  standing  before  St  Paul's  and  the  Apollo,  we  never 
Jorget  that  they  are  works  of  art;  in  gazing  on  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Venus  we  never  remember  it :  and  this  alone,  with  reference  to  the  skill 
of  the  artists  who  produced  them,  places  the  latter  in  a  higher  class  of 
art  than  that  of  the  former. 

You  see  I  cannot  help  sometimes  speaking  and  thinking  of  the 
Parthenon  as  if  instill  existed.  In  fact  it  has  so  long  been  the  fa- 
vourite image  of  my  contemplation  among  works  of  art,  and  I  have 
taken  auch  pains,  or  rather  pleasure,  in  making  myself  acquainted 
with  all  its  parts,  separately  and  together, — that  I  can  now,  without  any 
difiEicuIty,  call  it  up  before  me,  as  it  stood  before  Pericles  twenty-three 
centuries  aso,  in  all  its  matchless  beauty. 

I  cannot  help  beine  amused  at  fancying  what  the  Londoners  would 
sajr  to  my  praises  of  their  Cathedral.  I  am  sure  they  would  think  them 
quite  extravagant,  if  they  did  not  say  so.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
an  idea  even  of  its  comparative  size.  I  dare  say  not  ten  amon^;  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  pass  by  it  every  day,  have  ever  looked  at  it  at 
all ;— and  those  who  have,  seem  to  want  either  taste  to  perceive  its 
beauties,  or  enthusiasm  to  admire  them.  They  go  to  Paris  and  stare 
at  every  thing  in  tftupid  wonder,  and  then  come  back  and  pass  by 
their  own  magnificent  Cathedral,  without  seemins  to  know  it  stands 
there;  though  Paris  contains  nothing  of  the  same  icind  that  can  ap- 
proach to  a  comparison  with  it  'fhere  is,  to  be  sure,  one  excuse 
for  this:  St  Paul's  is  so  hideously  closed  upon  all  sides  with  houses*, 
that  it  may  be  passed  without  being  observed,  if  it  is  not  looked  for. 
It  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  establish  a  despotic  monarchy  in 
this  country  for  one  twelvemonth,  if  one  could  be  sure  the  holder  of  it 
would  have  taste  enough  to  employ  part  of  the  time  in  batterinedown 
all  the  buildings  that  stand  witiiin  a  few  hundred  yards  of  St  Paul's, 
on  ^very  side.  1  cannot  think  of  any  mischief  he  would  be  able  to  do 
in  the  rest  of  the  time  fur  which  this  would  not  compensate.    Adieu. 

LETTER  XI. 

London,  Oct.  8, 18ir. 

Tou'll  say  it  was  not  without  reason  that  I  warned  you  not  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  my  first  impressions.  Indeed,  first  impressions 
are  valuable  only  when  they  are  dul v  appreciated  as  such.  1  told  you 
that  I  hated  London :  and  afterwards,  that  the  more  I  saw  of  it,  the 
more  I  hated  it: — but  now  that  I  have  seen  still  more  of  it,  I  begin  to 
think  it  a  very  fine  place  indeed.  I  believe,  after  all,  the  only  way  to 
judge,  or  to  communicate  our  jud^ent  properly,  on  any  suDJect,  is 
to  put  down  our  impressions  about  it  exactly  m  the  order  and  degree 
in  which  they  occur,  and  then  to  balance  and  decide  on  those  impres- 
sions :^ — ^not  to  suffer  the  various  and  contending  feelings  that  we  expe- 
rience on  almost  every  subject  to  arrange  and  amalgamate  themselves 
(as  they  inevitably  will  do,  if  left  to  themselves,)  into  a  crude  and 
shapeless  mass,  which  can  never  afterwards  be  separated,  or  applied 
to  any  good  purpose,  either  for  ourselves  or  others. 

I  have  now  seen  enough  of  London  to  be  able  to  give  you  my  im- 
pressions about  it  as  a  whole ;  but  I  find  that,  from  the  necessarily 
indistinct  nature  of  those  impressions,  I  can  only  give  them  to  you 
Vol.  in.  No.  17.— 1822.  3  K 
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negatively,  or  by  coin|Nuison.    The  general  aspect,  then,  of  London 
18  ^nite  inferior  to  that  of  Paris.    London  has  all  the  faults  of  .great 
cities,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhans,  than  any  other:  and  ^et  it  oeens 
to  me  to  want  almost  all  their  redeeming  virtues.    There  is  no  gran- 
deur of  effect  arising  from  any  one  part  of  it,  because  from  its  immense 
extent,  and  from  the  purely  accidental  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  different  arrangements  of  it,  there  is  no 
consistency,  completeness,  or  totality  of  effect  any  where ;  and  because 
the  public  buildings  are  so  scattered  about,  as  to  lose  all  power  of 
proQucine  an  impression,  except  one  by  one.    And  then  London  is 
neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  excite  any  interest  on  either 
of  those  accounts.    It  has  none  of  the  venerableness  of  antiquity,  and 
none  of  the  splendour  of  newness — ^none  of  the  wild  interest  or  a  half 
civilized  city,  and  none  of  the  beautiful  uniformity  of  an  over-civilized 
one.    There  are  no  parte  of  it  that  rest  upon,  and  recur  to  the  memoiy 
spontaneously — sucn  as  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Quai  des  Thoilleries, 
or  the  place  de  Louis  XY.  at  Paris.    In  short,  London,  unlike  most 
other  great  cities,  cannot  be  described  so  as  to  produce  any  distinct 
ideas  of  it.    Rousseau  might  have  said  that  its  characteristic  is,  that 
it  has  no  characteristic  at  all. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  London  contains,  in  detail,  much  to 
interest  and  be  admired.  I  have  passed  the  last  few  days  in  wander- 
ing about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parks,  and  in  that  part  in  which  ire 
situated  the  town  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  persons  not  connected 
with  commerce.  The  Parks  are  most  delightful  places,  quite  unlike 
any  thing  elsewhere.  They  are  large  open  spaces,  several  miles  in 
circumference,  covered  witn  turf,  and  ornamented  with  plantations, 
sheets  of  water,  inclosures  containing  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  roads  and  walks  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  one  of  these  Parks 
that  all  the  fashionables  of  London  meet  before  dinner  every  Sunday 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year..  On  a  fine  day,  the  throng  of  car- 
riages is  so  great,  and  the  mode  of  their  entering  and  going  crat  is  so 
badiy*arranged,  that  they  are  frequently  locked  together  for  an  hour 
or  two  without  moving.  The  horsemen  ride  In  and  out  between  the 
wheels  of  the  carria^s  with  ereat  dexterity,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
auite  astonish  a  Pansian  promenadeur  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Bat 
the  Parks  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  parts  of  London,  thou^  they 
are  situated  in,  and  inclosed  by  it  on  all  sides.  They  are  like  spots  of 
land  l^ing  in  the  centre  of  the  domain  of  an  all-erasping  proprietor, 
but  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  place  his  hands  upon ;  and  I 
dare  say  the  Londoners  think  them  blemishes  accordingly. 

The  squares,  which  are  chiefly  situated  at  this  end  of  the  town  are 
much  the  finest  parts  of  London.  They  are  large  ranges  of  buildings, 
with  open  spaces  in  the  centre,  like  the  Place  Yendome.  They  are 
either  circular  or  square,  but  are  called  s(|uares,  whatever  their  'form 
may  be.  The  spaces'  in  the  middle  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  pieces 
of  water,  statues  of  celebrated  men,  &c.  The  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  plans  of  the  houses,  and  the  bare  and  Quaker-like  simplicity  of 
English  domestic  architecture,  destroy  all  the  grandeur  of  effect  which 
might  be  made  to  result  from  this  mode  of  bjilding:  but  yet  these 
squares  are  j^atly  superior  to  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen 
in  great  cities.    1  am  told  London  contains  not  less  thui  three  or  four 
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and  twent  J  of  these  squares,  none  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  Place 
Vendome ;  and  many  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  One 
of  the  lar^st  of  these  is  Grosvenor  Square.  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  garden,  laid  out  with  an  eye  to  uniformity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concealnj^ent  of  it  It  is  covered  with  turf,  and  planted  witii  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  &c.,  and  intersected  by  gravel -walks;  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  handsome  iron  rails.  No  one  has  access  to  these  garden's 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  square  respectively ;  and  you  never  see  any 
one  walking  in  them  but  nursery-maids  with  children.  Immediately 
outside  the  iron-railing  there  is  a  wide-paved  carriage-way ;  beyond 
that  a  foot-path  of  smooth  flat  stones;  and  then  the  nouses.  Or  the 
ranges  of  houses  that  form  the  extremity  of  the  square,  it  is  singular 
that  there  are  not  two  alike.  You  may  easily  guess  the  strange  effect 
of  this,  in  so  large  a  range  of  buildines.  Some  are  of  stone,  and  others 
stuccoed,  but  the  chief  part  are  of  different-coloured  bricks ;  and  the 
style  of  architecture  is  different  in  them  all— or  rather  there  is  no 
style  at  all  in  any.  There  is  no  uniformity  even  in  their  heights^— which 
produces  a  worse  effect  than  any  thing  else.  They  are  all  very  low# 
most  of  them  having  only  twa  stories,  and  none  more  than  three. 

In  trying  to  discover  whether  any  eood  can  be  imagined  to  result 
from  this  irregular  style  of  building,  I  nave  found,  or  fancied,  Uiat  each 
particular  house,  being  thus  marked  and  distinguished  from  its  neigh* 
Dour,  sttg^sts  the  idea  of  property  much  more  readily  than  it  would  do 
if  all  were  alike: — and  this  feeling  is  no  unimportant  one  in  the  con- 
sideration of  an  Englishman :— «o  that  it  is  probable  the  sum  of  plea* 
sure  gained  by  the  owner  of  each  house  being  able  to  think  of,  and 
recognise  it  as  hU  oim,  is  greater  than  would  result  from  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers,  if  the  various  buildings  had  formed  one  grand  and 
uniform  whole.  And  this  feeling  is  never  disturbed  by  two  or  more 
families  residing  in  one  house — at  least  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Where  lodnngs  are  to  be  let,  it  is  generally  in  a  row  of  small  houses 
which  are  all  alike,  and  not  one  of  which*  perhaps,  actually  belongs  to 
the  inhabitant  of  it,— but  the  whole  to  some  one  person,  who  has  pro- 
bably called  the  street  or  place  by  his  own  name.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  the  feeling  o( property  is  so  restless  and  intense  as 
it  is  in  England.  Those  who  have  money  here  generally  embark  it  in 
something  that  they  can  set  their  mark  upon,  so  as  to  look  at  it,  and 
call  it  their  own.  An  Englishman  does  not  seem  to  be  siire  that  his 
house  will  not  be  claimed  by  some  one  else,  unless  he  makes  it  unlike 
all  others,  and  puts  his  name  upon  it: — ^he  cannot  be  certain  that  his 
little  plot  of  land  will  not  escape  from  under  his  feet^  until  he  has 
hemmed  it  in  by  a  high  paling,  or  a  thick  impenetrable  hedse. 

In  my  next  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  the  most  remarkable  pnb- 
lic  buildbgs;  and  in  the  order,  or  rather  the  disorder,  in  which  they 
occur  in  my  walks,  and  in  n^y  note-book;  D.  8.  F. 
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BURLEIOB  HOUSB. 

BuRLEXOB*  tby  groves  are  leafless,  thy  walls  are  naked — 
**  And  dull,  cold  winter  does  inhabit  here." 
The  vellow  evening  rays  gleam  through  thy  fretted  €U>thic  window^ 
but  1  only  feel  the  rustling  of  witliered  branches  strike  chill  to  my 
breast;  it  was  not  so  twentv  years  ago.    Thy  groves  were  leafless 
then  as  now ;  it  was  the  middle  of  winter  twice  that  I  visited  thee  be* 
fore ;  but  the  lark  mounted  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  smote  my  youthfttl 
blood  with  its  slant  ray,  and  the  ploughman  whistled  as  he  drove  hb 
team  afield ;  Hope  spread  out  its  gkd  vistas  through  thy  fair  domaiDS, 
oh,  Burleieh !  Fancy^  decked  thy  walls  with  works  of  sovereign  art,  and 
it  was  spring,  not  winter,  in  my  breast.    All  was  th%  same,  like  a  pe- 
trifaction otthe  mind— the  same  things  in  the  same  places ;  but  their 
effect  was  9ot  the  same  upon  me.    I  was  twenty  years  the  worse  for 
wear  and  tear.  What  was  become  of  the  never-enaing  studious  thoughts 
that  brought  their  own  reward  or  promised  good  to  mankind  ?  of  the 
tears  that  started  welcome  and  unbidden  ?  of  the  sighs  that  whispered 
future  peace?  of  the  smiles  that  shone,  not  in  my  face,  indeed,  but 
that  cheered  my  heart,  and  made  a  sunshine  there  when  all  was  gloom 
around  ?  That  fairy  vision — that  invisible  glory,  by  which  I  was  once 
attended— ushered  into  life,  had  left  my  side,  and  '*  faded  to  the  light 
of  common  day,"  and  I  saw  what  was,  or  had  been — not  what  m^t 
lie  hid  in  Time's  bright  circle  and  golden  chaplet!  Perhaps  this  is  the 
characteristic  difference  between  youth  and  a  later  period  of  life — 
that  we  learn  to  take  things  more  as  we  find  them,  call  them  more  by 
their  right  names ;  that  we  feel  the  warmth  of  summer,  but  the  winter's 
cold  as  well ;  that  we  see  beauties,  but  can  spy  defects  in  the  £iirest 
face;  and  no  longer  look  at  every  thing  throu^  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  our  own  existence.  We  grow  more  literal  and  less  credulous  eveiy 
day,  lose  much  enjoyment,  and  eain  some  useful,  and  more  useless 
knowledge.    The  second  time  i  passed  along  the  road  that  skirts 
Burleigh  Park,  the  morning  was  dank  and  **  ways  were  mire."    I  saw 
and  felt  it  not:  my  mind  was  otherwise  engaged.    Ah!  thought  I, 
there  is  that  fine  old  head  by  Rembrandt;  there,  within  those  cold  srey 
walls,  the  painter  of  old  age  is  enshrined,  immortalized  in  some  of  bis 
inimitable  works.    The  name  of  Rembrandt  lives  in  the  fame  of  him 
who  stamped  it  with  renown,  while  the  name  of  Burleigh  is  kept  up  by 
the  present  owner.    An  artist  survives  in  the  issue  of  his  brain  to  au 

Kstenty— 4  lord  is  nothing  without  the  issue  of  his  body  lawfiillv 
gotten,  and  is  lost  in  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  So  muck 
hieher  is  genius  than  rank— such  is  tlie  difference  between  fame  and 
tiUe !  A  great  man  in  one  way  bestrides  two  centuries— it  requires 
twenty  generations  of  a  noble  nouse  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
first  founder  for  the  same  length  of  tiibe.  So  I  reasoned,  and  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  my  discovery. 

In  this  dreaming  mood,  dreaming  of  deathless  works  and  deathless 
names,  I  went  on  to  Peterborough,  passing,  as  it  were,  under  an  arch- 
way of  Fame, 

"and  still  walking  under. 
Found  some  new  nutter  to  look  up  and  wonder." 
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I  had  basiness  there:  I  will  not  say  what.    I  could  at  this  time  do 
nothing.    I  could  not  write  a  line— I  could  not  draw  a  stroke.    **  I 
was  brutish;"  though  not  *'  like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  nor  subtle  as  the 
fox  for  prej."    In  words,  in  look,  in  deeds,  I  was  no  better  than  a 
changeling.    Why  then  do  I  set  so  much  value  on  mj  existence 
formerlj?    Oh  God !  that  I  could  but  be  for  one  day,  one  hour,  nay 
but  for  an  instant,  (to  feel  it  in  all  the  plenitude  of  unconscious  bliss, 
and  take  one  long,  last,  lingering  draqeht  of  that  full  brimming  cup 
of  thoughtless  freedom,)  what  then  f  wa»^that  I  mi^^ht,  as  in  a 
trance,  a  waking  dream,  hear  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  bargemen,  as 
the  Minster  tower  appeared  in  the  dim  twilight,  come  up  from  the 
willowy  stream,  sounding  low  and  underground  like  the  voice  of  .the. 
bittern— -that  I  might  paint  that  field  opposite  th^  window  where  I 
lived,  and  feel  that  there  was  a  green,  dewy  moisture  in  the  tone,  be* 
yond  my  pencil's  reach,  but  thus  gaining  almost  a  new  sense,  and 
watching  the  birth  of  new  objects  without  me<^that  I  micht  stroll 
down  Peterborough  bank,  (a  winter's  day,)  and  see  the  fresh  marshes 
stretching  out  in  endless  level  perspective,  (as  if  Paul  Potter  had  paint- 
ed them,)  with  the  cattle,  the  windmills,  the  red-tiled  cottages,  gleam* 
ing  in  the  sun  to  the  very  vevge  of  the  horizon,  and  watch  the  field- 
fares in  innumerable  fiocKS,  gambolling  in  the  air,  and  sporting  in  the 
sun,  and  racing  before  the  clouds,  making  summersaults,  and  dazzling 
the  eye  by  throwing  themselves  into  a  thousand  figures  and  movements 
— that  I  might  go,  as  then,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  town  where  my  motlier 
was  born,  and  visit  the  poor  farm-house  where  she  was  brought  up, 
and  lean  upon  the  sate  where  she  told  me  she  used  to  stand  when  a 
child  often  years  old  and  look  at  the  setting  sun. — ^I  could  do  alKthis 
still,  but  it  would  be  with  different  feelines.    As  our*  hopes  leave  us, 
we  lose  even  our  interest  and  regrets  for  uie  past.    I  haa  at  this  time, 
simple  as  I  seemed,  many  resources.    I  could  in  some  sort  **  play  at 
bowls  with  the  sun  or  moon ;"  or  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  question 
in  metaphysics  that  I  could  not  bandy  to  and  fro,  as  one  might  play  at 
cup  and  ball,  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  of  die  great  north  road, 
and  at  it  again,  the  next  day,  as  fresh  as  even  I  soon  get  tired  of  this 
now,  and  wonder  how  I  managed  formerly*    I  knew  Tom  Joties  by 
heart,  and  was  deep  in  Peregrine  Pickle.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Richardson's  romances,  and  could 
turn  from  one  to  the  other  as  I  pleased.    1  could  con  over  that  single 
passage  in  Pamela  about  *'  her  lumpish  heart,"  and  never  have  done 
adminng  the  skill  of  the  author  and  the  truth  of  nature.    I  had  my 
sports  and  recreations  too,  some  such  as  these  following:— 

'*  To  see  the  min  to  bed,  and  to  arise. 
Like  some  hot  amourist,  with  glowing  eyes. 
Bunting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him. 
With  aU  his  fires  and  tnvellin^  riories  round  pirn. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  nig^t  clouds  to  rest. 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast. 
And  all  the  winkinc^  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
•  Admiring  silence  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretcht,  in  very  idleness, 
Nou^  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less, 
I'o  view  the  leaves,  uiin  dancers  upon  air, 
Go  eddying  round;  and  small  thirds  how  they  fare. 
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When  Mother  Autumn  fiUs  their  beaks  with  com, 

Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn : 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 

Without  their  pains,  when  eaith  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  then:  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by» 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  and  know  not  why» 

like  bashful  younkers  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fiur  they  be. 

I  have  wandered  far  eDoueh  from  Burleigh-Honse,  but  I  had  some 
asBociationa  about  it,  which  I  could  not  well  set  rid  of,  without 
troubiine  the  reader  with  them.  The  Rembrandta  diaappointed  me 
quite.  I  could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  the  impression  which  had  beca 
inlaid  in  my  imagination.    I  might  as  well 

**  Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  foigotten  dream.'* 

Instead  of  broken  wrinkles  and  indented  flesh,  I  saw  hard  lines  and 
stained  canvass.  I  had  seen  better  Rembrandts  since,  and  had  learned 
to  see  Nature  better.  It  was  painting  my  old  woman's  head  and  veri- 
fying the  dim  floating  notions  I  had  before,  that  put  me  up  to  die 
nght  thin^;.  Was  it  a  disadvantage  theYi,  that  for  twenty  years  I  had 
carried  this  fine  idea  in  my  brain;  enriching  it  from  time  to  time  from 
my  observations  of  nature  or  art,  and  raising  it  as  they  were  raised; 
or  did  it  much  signify  that  it  was  disturbed  at  last?  Neither.  The 
picture  was  nothing  to  me:  it  was  the  idea  it  had  sugj^ted.  The 
one  hone  on  the  wall  at  Burleigh,  the  other  was  an  heir-Ioom  in  my 
mind.  iVas  it  destroyed,  because  the  picture  after  lone  absence  did 
not  answer  to  it  P  No.  There  were  other  pictures  in  the  world  that 
did,  and  objects  in  nature  still  more  perfect  This  is  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  art;  it  exists  chiefly  in  idea,  and  leads  to  nothing  beyond 
itself.  If  we  are  disappointed  in  the  character  of  one  we  love,  it 
breaks  the  illusion  altogether,  for  we  drew  certain  conseauences  from 
a  face.  If  an  old  friendship  is  broken  up,  we  cannot  tell  how  to  re- 
place it,  without  the  aid  of  habit  and  a  length  of  time.  But  a  picture 
IS  nothing  but  a  face,  it  interests  us  only  in  idea.  Hence  we  need 
never  be  afraid  of  raisins;  our  standard  of  taste  too  high ;  for  the  mind 
rises  with  it,  exalted  ana  refined,  and  can  never  be  much  injured  by 
finding  out  its  casual  mistalces.  Like  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  col- 
lection, who  is  indifferent  to  or  turns  away  from  common  pictures,  we 
have  a  selecter  gallery  in  our  own  minds.  In  this  sense,  the  know- 
ledge of  art  is  its  own  exceeding  freai  reward.  But  is  there  not  dan- 
ger that  you  majr  become  too  fastidious,  and  have  nothing  left  to  ad- 
mire? None :  u>r  the  conceptions  of  the  human  soul  cannot  rise  su- 
perior to  the  power  of  art;  or  if  they  do,  then  you  have  surely  ev«7^ 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  The  mind,  in  what  depends  on  it- 
self alone, "  soon  rises  from  defeat  unhurt,"  tiiough  its  pride  may  be 
for  a  moment  **  humbled  by  such  rebuke," 

**  And  in  ita  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receives  no  more  than  can  the  flmd  air.'' 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing,  there  are  two  Claudes  at  Bur- 
leigh, which  certainly  do  not  come  up  to  the  celebrity  of  the  artist's 
name.    They  did  not  hit  me  formerly:  the  sky,  the  water,  the  trees 
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seemed  all  too  blue,  too  much  of  the  colour  of  indigo.  But  I  believed, 
and  wondered.  I  could  no  longer  admire  these  specimens  of  the 
artist  at  present,  but  assuredly  my  admiration  of  the  artist  himself  was 
not  less  thai]^ before;  for  since  then,  I  had  seen  other  works  by  the 
same  hand« 

**  Inimitable  on  earth 

By  model  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn,'* — 

surpassing  every  idea  that  the  mind  could  form  of  art*  except  by  having 
seen  them.  I  remember  one  in  particular  that  Walsh  Porter  had  (a 
bow-shot  beyond  all  others)— a  vernal  landscape,  an  '*  Hesperian  fable 
true,"  with  a  blue  unclouded  sky,  and  green  trees  and  grey  turrets 
and  the  unruffled  sea  beyond.  6ut  never  was  there  sky  so  soft  or 
trees  so  clad  with  sprinff,such  air-drawn  towers  or  such  halcyon  seas; 
Zephyr  seemed  to  fan  the  air,  and  Nature  looked  on  and  smiled.  The 
name  of  Claude  has  slope  something  iu  it  that  soften  and  harmonizes 
the  mind.  It  touches  a  magic  chord.  Oh!  matchless  scenes,  oh! 
orient  skies,  bright  with  purple  and  gold,  ye  opening  glades  and  distant 
sunny  vales,  glitterinfl;  with  fleecy  flocks,  pour  all  your  enchantment 
into  my  soul,  let  it  reflect  your  chastened  image,  and  forget  all  meaner 
things !  Perhaps  the  most  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
artist  is  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  an  eminent  master  in  his  Dream 
of  a  Painier. 

**  On  a  sudden  I  was  suxrounded  b^  a  thick  cloud  or  mist,  and  my  guide  wafted 
loe  throu^  the  air  till  we  alighted  on  a  most  delicious  rural  spot.  I  perceived  it 
was  the  eariy  hour  of  the  mom,  when  the  sun  had  not  risen  above  the  horizon.  We 
were  alone,  except  that  at^a  little  distance  ayouns^  shepherd  olayed  on  his  flageolet 
aa  he  walked  before  his  herd,  conducting  them  from  the  fola  to  the  pasture.  The 
elevated  pastoral  air  he  played  charmed  me  by  its  amplicitv,  and  seemed  to  ani- 
mate his  obedient  flock..  The  atmosphere  was  clear  ana  perfectly  calm :  and  now 
the  rising  sun  gradually  illumined  the  fine  landscape,  and  began  to  discover  to  our 
view  the  distant  country  of  immense  extent.  I  stood  awhile  in  expectation  of  what 
might  next  present  itself  of  dazzline  splendour,  when  the  onlpr  object  which  ap- 
peared to  fin  this  natural,  grand  ana  simple  scene,  was  a  rustic  who  entered,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  we  stood,  who  by  his  habiliments  seemed  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  peasant ;  he  led  a  poor  little  ass,  which  was  loaded  with  all  the  imple- 
ments reqmred  by  a  painter  in  his  work.  After  advancing  a  few  paces,  be  stood 
still,  and  with  an  air  of  rapture  seemed  to  contemplate  the  nsmg  sun ;  he  next  fell 
on  hia  knees,  directed  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  crossed  himself,  and  then  went 
on  with  ea^r  looks,  as  if  to  make  choice  of  the  most  advantageous  spot  from  which 
to  make  his  studies  as  a  painter.  *  This,'  said  my  conductor,  *  is  that  Claude  Gel^e 
of  Lorraine,  who  nobly  disdaining  the  low  employment  to  which  he  was  originally 
bred,  left  it  with  all  its  advantages  of  competence  and  ease  to  embrace  his  present 
state  of  poverty,  in  order  to  adorn  the  world  with  works  of  most  accomplishe4  ex- 
ccUence.'" 

There  is  a  little  Paul  Brill  at  Burleigh,  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Rembrandts,  that  dazzled  me  manjr  years  ago  and  delighted  me  the 
other  day.  It  looked  as  sparkling  as  it  the  sky  came  through  the  frame. 
I  found  or  fancied  I  found,  those  pictures  the  best  that  I  remembered 
before,  though  they  might  in  the  interval  have  faded  a  little  to  my 
eyes,  or  lost  some  of  their  original  brightness.  I  did  not  see  the  small 
head  of  Qaeen  Mary  by  Holbein,  which  formerly  struck  me  so  forci- 
bly;  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,  for  Holbein  was  a  sure  hand,  he 
only  wanted  effect,  and  this  picture  looked  through  you.    One  of  my 
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old  favourites  was  tho  bead  of  an  angel  bj  Ggidoi  nearly  a  profile, 
lookine  up,  and  with  winss  behind  the  nack.  It  was  hung  lower  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  had,  f  thought,  a  look  less  aerial,  less  heaTenlj  ; 
but  there  was  still  a  pulpj  softness  in  it,  a  tender  grace,  kn  expreasioa 
unutterable — which  only  the  pencil,  his  oencil,  could  convey.  And 
are  we  not  then  beholden  to  the  art  for  these  glimpses  of  Paradise? 
Surely,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  Guido's  heads,  as  there  is  also  a  music 
in  his  name.  If  Raphael  did  more,  it  was  not  with  the  same  ease. 
His  heads  have  more  meaning,  but  the  others  have  a  look  of  youthfvl 
innocence  which  his  are  without.  As  to  the  boasted  picture  of  Chrbt 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  if  a  well -painted  table-cloth  and  silver  cup  are  worth 
three  thousand  guineas,  the  picture  is,  but  not  else.  Tet  one  toach 
of  Paul  Veronese  is  worth  all  this  enamelling  twice  over.  The  head 
has  a  wretched  mawkish  expression,  utterly  unbecoming  the  character 
it  professes  to  represent,  nut  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  The  Batk 
of  Seneca  is  one  of  Luca  Jordano's  best  performances,  and  has  con- 
siderable interest  and  effect.  Among  other  historical  designs,  there  is 
one  of  Jacob's  Dreams,  with  the  angels  ascendins;  and  descending  on  a 
kind  of  stairs.  The  conception  is  very  answerwle  to  the  subject,  \mt 
the  execution  is  not  in  any  high  degree  spirited  or  gracefuL  Tlie 
mind  goes  away  no  gainer  by  the  bargain.  Rembrandt  alone  perhapo 
could  add  any  thing  to  this  subject.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  that 
''his  lig^ht  shone  in  darkness."  The  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage 
carved  in  wood  on  the  wainscots  and  ceiling  of  many  of  the  rooms,  by 
the  celebrated  Grinling  Gibbons  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  show  a 
wonderful  lightness  and  facility  of  hand,  and  give  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
The  other  ornaments  and  curiosities  I  need  not  mention,  as  they  are 
carefully  pointed  out  by  the  housekeeper  to  the  admiring  visiter. 
There  are  two  heads,  however,  (one  of  them  happens  to  have  a  screen 
placed  before  it)  which  I  would  by  no  means  have  him  to  pass  over,  if 
he  is  an  artist,  or  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  art  They  are,  I 
should  suppose  unquestionablv,  the  orijginal  studies  by  Raphael  of  die 
heads  of  tne  ^iwn  and  Joseph  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  Cradle.  The  Virgin  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  in  the  finest 
preservation,  as  indeed  are  all  his  genuine  pictures.  The  canvass  is  not 
quite  covered  in  some  places;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if  newly  laid 
on,  and  the  execution  is  as  firm  and  visorous  as  if  his  hand  had  just 
left  it.  It  shows  how  this  artist  wrou|pit  The  head  is,  no  doubt,  a 
highly -finished  study  from  nature,  done  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
worked  up  according  to  the  painter's  conception  of  that  purpose,  but 
still  retaining  all  the  force  and  truth  of  individuality.  He  wot  all  he 
could  from  Nature,  and  jgave  all  he  could  to  her  in  return.  If  Raphael 
liad  merely  sketched  this  divine  face  on  the  canvass  from  the  idea  in 
his  own  mind,  why  not  stamp  it  on  the  larger  composition  at  once? 
He  could  work  it  up  and  refiqe  upon  it  thore  just  as  well,  and  it  would 
almost  necessarily  undergo  some  alteration  in  being  transferred  thither 
afterwards*  But  if  it  was  done  as  a  careful  copy  from  Nature  in  tibe 
first  instance,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  proceed,  or  in- 
deed by  which  he  could  arrive  at  such  consummate  excellence.  The 
head  ot  the  Joseph  (leaning  on  the  hand  and  looking  down)  is  fine,  but 
neither  so  fine  as  the  companion  to  it,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  so  elabo- 
rately worked  up  in  the  present  sketch. 
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I  am  no  teller  of  stories;  bat  there  is  one  belonging  to  Burleigh- 
Hoase,  of  which  I  happen  *to  know  some  of  the  pailiculars.  The  late 
Earl  of  Exeter  had  been  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman  of 
fashion,  and  of  somewhat  more  gaiety  of  manners  than  '*  lords  who 
love  their  ladies  like."  He  determined  to  seek  out  a  second  wife  in  a 
humbler  sphere  of  life,  and  that  it  should  be  one  who,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  his  rank,  should  love  him  for  himself  alone.  For  this  pur- 
K«e,  he  went  and  settled  incomito  (under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones)  at 
odnet,  an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire.  He  made  overtures  to  one 
or  two  damsels  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  too  knowing  to 
be  taken  in  by  him.  His  manners  were  not  boorish,  his  mode  of  life 
was  retired,  it  was  odd  how  he  got  his  livelihood,  and  at  last,  he  benn 
to  be  taken  for  a  highwayman.  In  this  dilemma  he  turned  to  Miss 
Hoggins,  the  eldest  dau^ter  of  a  small  farmer,  at  whose  house  he 
lodeed.  Miss  Hoegins,  it  might  seem,  had  not  been  used  to  romp 
with  the  clowns :  there  was  something;  in  the  manners  of  their  quiet» 
but  eccentric  guest,  that  she  liked.  As  he  found  that  he  had  inspired 
her  with  that  kind  of  regard  which  he  wished  for,  he  made  honourable 
proposals  to  her,  and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  they  were  married, 
witnout  his  letting  her  know  who  he  was.  They  set  oirin  a  post-chaise 
from  her  father's  house,  and  travelled  across  the  country.  In  this 
manner,  they  arrived  at  Stamford,  and  passed  through  the  town  with- 
out stopping  till  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  Burleigh-Park,  which  is 
on  the  outside  of  it  The  gates  flew  open,  the  chaise  entered,  and 
drove  down  the  Ions  avenue  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the  front  of  this 
fine  old  mansion.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little 
surprised  where  they  were  goine,  he  said,  **  Well,  my  dear,  this  is 
Burleigh -House,  it  is  the  home  I  have  promised  to  brine  jou  to,  and 
you  are  the  Countess  of  Exeter !''  It  is  said  the  shock  of  ws  discovery 
was  too  much  for  this  young  creature,  and  that  she  never  recovered  it 
It  was  a  sensation  worUi  dying  for.  The  world  we  live  in  was  wordi 
making,  had  it  been  only  for  this.  Ye  Tliousand  and  One  ToIUh  of  the 
Arabian  M^ighVs  Entertainment.'  hide  your  diminished  heads !  I  never 
wished  to  have  bten  a  lord  but  when  I  think  of  this  story. 
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Darkness!  I  love  thee,  for  methinks  my  soul 
Steps  irom  its  earthly  threshold  forth  at  Isrge 
Into  thee,  fleet  and  free,  as  is  the  barg;e 

To  whom  th*  horizon  is  the  only  goal. 

Darkness!  I  love  thee,  for  thou  axt  the  birth 
Of  infant  tliought ;  and  though  thy  hue  be  sad 
Ahd  thy  dusk  form  in  sombre  nrment  clad, 

Stin  thei«  are  in  thee  worids  of  dreamy  mirth. 
E'en  when  the  weary  thoushUare  sleeping,  then 
The  tingling  minutes  sound  like  tiny  bell 
From  distant  sheep-fold  heard,  and  to  the  ken 
Is  dimly  roinistrant  the  vision's  spell. 
Darkness!  I  love  thee,  and  to  be  aU  thine 
In  death,  metlunks  I  would  not  much  repine. 
Vol.  in.  No.  17.-1822.  f^  h 
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THE   CONFBBSIOffiX. 

HO.  II.r»LOVX. 

''I  have  done  penance  for  coDtenming  love ; 

Whoee  hi^  imperious  thoughts  hare  punish'd  me 

With  hitter  fiuds,  and  penitential  groans, 

With  nightly  tean,  and  daily  heart-sore  nghs : 

For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 

Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 

And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heait's  sorrow." 

And  must  I  bring  to  an  end  the  relation  of  this  mj  first  delightful 
excursion  into  the  confines  of  Love's  Kingdom ;  I  would  fain  have 
left  it  where  it  is.  I  might  then  have  half-fancied,  as  I  more  than  half 
wish,  that  it  never  had  ended.  They  might  then  have  written  on  oj 
tomb,  *«  He  too  was  an  Arcadian."  But  this  was  not  to  be*  I  was  re- 
served to  write  these  Confessions,  which  is  a  little  hard  upon  me,  coo- 
sidering  that,  however  sanguine  I  may  be  as  to  the  good  effect  they 
will  produce,  I  cannot  believe  the  world  will  gain  by  them  what  I  have 
lost-— so  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  an  equitable  one.  But  it  is  wone 
than  useless  to  think  of  this  now.  This  first  love  ended,  then,  as  all 
first-love  should  end,  if  at  all,— namely,  just  where  it  bep;aii.  These 
nightly  meetings  were  repeated  as  often  as  I  chose  to  seek  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  every  night,  night  after  night,  for  months  and  months.  I  used 
to  go  to  the  corner  of  the  little  court  at  dusk  every  evening,  as  regularly 
as  the  dusk  came;  and  the  stately  daughter  of  the  old  Tortune-teller 
used  to  look  for  the  one  as  naturally  as  she  did  for  the  other.  Spring, 
summer,  or  winter^— hail,  rain,  or 'shine— there  I  was,  as  re^lar  a 
watcher  as  the  stars,  and  as  happy  a  one.  Whether  the  oinect  for 
which  I  was  watching  came  to  me  in  person,  or  not,  very  soon  became 
a  matter  almost  of  indifference  to  me.  She  always  came  to  me  in  idea, 
and  this  was  enough  for  me ;  for  it  was  the  idta  of  her  that  I  bad  aH 
along  been  loving.  On  fine  warm  moonlight  nights  in  particular,  this 
idea  used  to  come  to  me  of  itself,  and  compass  me  all  about,  as  the 
halo  does  the  moon  which  it  seems  to  love.  And  even  on  bitter  cold 
or  rainy  nights,  if  the  frost  for  a  moment  pinched  this  one  self-existent 
idea  out  of  me,  or  the  rain  washed  it  away,  one  elance  at  her  window 
when  a  light  was  flitting  by  it,  or  one  moment  of  anxious  listening  at 
the  door  as  her  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  brought  it  back  to  me 
in  all  its  strength  and  beauty.*  And  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go 
honie,  I  went  contentedly,  almost  forgetting  that  I  had  not  seen  her. 

How  long  my  love  could  heave  sustained  itself  on  this  last  seemingly 
meagre  diet,  there  is  no  telling.  I  doubt,  not  Ions ;  for  they  say  it 
cannot  even  **  live  on  flowers.''  How,  then,  must  it  have  fared  on  the 
mere  shadows  of  flowers?  But  about  twice  a  week  upon  an  average  I 
was  permitted  to  look  on  the  fruit  itself,  in  all  its  ripe  fragrance;  and 
one  of  these  visitations  was  enough  to  feed  even  to  fulness  an  imagipa- 
tion  that  has  always  had  the  power  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  long  while 

*  The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  insights  into  love's 
mjTsteries  have  come  to  me  tinee.  Happily  for  me,  I  knew  as  little  of  the  ratunaU 
of  them  then,  as  the  stock-dove  knows  or  the  murmuring  that  it  sends  into  the 
haunted  aup,  after  its  absent  mate. 
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together,  on  *"  the  oameleon's  dish.''  And  as  to  its  hankering  after  any 
change  of  fair,  what  does  the  young  unbacked  colt  seek  for,  but  the 
green  ^rass  and  the  fresh  spring?  And  do  not  these  sustain  his  spirita 
and  hia  strength,  so^  that,  nakra  as  he  is,  he  can  hunt  the  wind  for 

rrt,  and  toss  up  his  head  and  send  forth  his  happy  voice,  to  Rreet 
descending  rain-storm?  But  when  he  has  been  a  little  whue  in 
harness,  alas!  the  case  is  altered.  He  finds  grass  and  water  but  washy 
fare  ;  and  if  you  would  keep  up  his  courage  and  his  beauty,  and  have 
him  do  Ms  work  without  floMng,  young  as  he  is,  you  must  pamper 
him  with  heating  hay,  stimulating  com,  and  warm  mashes ;  and  bis 
body  must  be  **  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  even  in  the  hot 
stable. 

Thus  it  was  with  me,  and  thus  it  is.  But  I  am  at  present  only  to 
speak  of  what  was.  This  thinking,  and  looking,  and  listening,  varied 
as  it  now  and  then  was  by  the  sauce  pignaiUe  of  smilings  and  hand- 
pressings^— this  toujourn  verdrtjp— was  to  me  dainty  fare ;  and  I  call 
love  to  witness  that  I  could  have  been  content  with  it  all  my  days, 
without  ever  looking  for  better,  or  even  fancying  that  there  was  bet- 
ter ;  which,  indeed,  1  am  far  from  being  satisfied  of  to  this  day,  unless 
the  natural  effect  of  better  be  to  waste  and  wither  one  away  to  a  mere 
anatomy,  mind  and  body,  leaving  one  no  faith  in  goodness  but  as  tte 
absence  of  evil,  no  knowledge  of  joy  but  as  the  opposite  of  sorrow,  no 
sense  of  life  but  that  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  death. 

No ;  sans  Question,  mind  is  a  kind  of  cameleon,  in  more  respects 
than  that  of  cnangine  its  colour  in  compliment  to  that  with  which  it  is 
in  contact  ^  Air,  thin  air,"  is  its  natural  and  favourite  food ;  and 
without  this  it  dies,  or  worse  than  dies— becoming  absorbed  and  blended 
with  its  antagonist,  bod^.  True,  it  is  a  perfect  epicure  in  this  one 
dish,  and  loves  to  have  it  dressed  in  as  many  diiierent  fashions  as  the 
king's  cook  boasted  that  he  could  dress  an  old  pair  of  boots;  but  air 
it  must  be  still.  For  this  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  all  other 
substances,  and  consequently  attracts  it  from  them  all,  as  the  metals 
attract  oxygen.  And  truth  to  say,  in  virtue  of  this  affinity,  it  not 
seldom  (like  diem^  forms  somewhat  unseemly  and  intractable  calxe's, 
not  much  available  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  until  thev  are 
again  purged  and  purified  (as  it  is  called)  by  passing  them  through  the 
fire  of  custom^  and  society.  This  purification,  such  as  it  is,  brings  all 
right  again,  as  the  abettors  of  it  would  have  us  believe:  and  perhaps 
they  are  not  very  far  from  the  truth  after  all ;  for  by  this  process  the 
vital  air  becomes  again  liberated,  to  be  again  absorbed  by  fresh  aspi- 
rants after  it;  and  uius  is  fulfilled  that  perpetual  change  which  seems 
to  be  the  fiat  of  Nature — ^thus  circles  the  wheel  of  human  life— ^  thus 
runs  the  world  away." 

But  my  spirit  is  j^etting  into  its  laboratory  a^n,  and,  with  a 
"  strange  alchemy,"  is  once  more  pursuing  what  it  knows  to  be  a 
fruitless  search  after  the  only  eUxir  vita.  And  oh— to  have  been  a 
real  alchymist !  In  those  days  the  hierofflypbical  robe,  and  the  velvet 
cap,  were  **  your  only  wear.''  To  have  been  a  sincere  and  confirmed 
alchymist  must  have  been  even  better  than  to  be  a  lover,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  whole  long  life  to  a  triad  of  short  years.  But  to  have 
been  a  lover  for  the  firat  three  years  of  youth,  and  an  alchymist  all 
the  rest  of  one's  days,  must  doubtless  have  been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
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haman  existence :  for  I  held  that  to  feel  the  iddefttractible  Mlipe  of  find- 
ing the  philosopher's  stone«  and  the  elixir  vitee,  was^  in  fact»  already 
to  possess  them.  Certes,  an  alchymist's  laboratory  was  the  onl  j  tree 
Paradise  of  the  mind,  when  science  was  young ;  and  modem  chemis* 
try  was  the  devil  that  tempted  the  innocent  imagination  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge— «nd  die. 

Once  more  I  call  home  my  wanderins  thoughts  to  the  task  whick 
they  have  imposed  on  themselves*  The  French  Academicians  kindly 
informs  ns  that  '*  il  n'est  pas  in^ptmsibU  qu'il-j-ait  an  amonr  ezarapt 
de  grossi^t^."— 'Indeed,  Messieurs  les  Academicians!  In  return,  I 
will  inform  them,  that  love  not  merely  nuiy  exist  exempt  from  «*gros- 
sidret^,"  but  that  these  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
cannot  exist  together.  Rousseau  knew  a  little  better  than  his  old  ene- 
mies, on  this  subject— and,  indeed,  on  most  others.  But  luckily  for 
a  theory  that  I  possess  on  this  head,  Rousseau  was  not  a  Frenchman. 
He  probably  knew  more  on  the  .subject  of  love  than  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived,  Shakspeare  excepted.  In  his  two  great  works,  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise  and  the  Confessions,  there  is  more  actual  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  than  in  any  other  works  existing,  or  periiapa 
than  all  other  works  together— with  the  one  exception  I  have  named. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  state  that  Rousseau  has  not  fallen  into  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions ;  for  several  might  be  pointed  out  in 
each  of  the  above  works.  If  a  man  possess  a  large  fund  of  knowledge 
on  any  given  subject,  it  by  no  means  fallows  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
bring  it  ail  to  a  rational  and  consistent  bearing  on  any  one  point.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  weight  and  multiplicity  of  his  stores  may  ham- 
per and  confuse  him ;  and  thus  in  part  neutralize  the  effect  of  their 
own  power.  But  I  do  not  mean,  either,  to  say  that  this  is  frequently 
the  case  with  Rousseau.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  seldom  the  case ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  his  writings  may  be  regarded  as  containing  a  body  of  ac- 
quired, as  well  as  intuitive  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  will 
fe  looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere^ — ^Now,  as  there  is  no  denying  dmt 
this  my  first  youthful  passion  did,  for  some  reason  or  other,  come  to 
an*  end  in  reaJity,  and  must  therefore  come  to  an  end  in  this  relation 
of  it,  I  shall  let  Rousseau  endeavour  to  account  for  its  cessation ;  for 
I  have  been  dwelling  so  long  and  so  bitter-sweetly  on  the  remem- 
brance of  its  existence,  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think  of  it 
as  at  an  end,  even  now-^much  less  try  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of 
its  untimely  deatfaw— *<0n  n'aime  point  si  I'on  n^est  aime;  du  mmns 
on  n'aime  nas  long-temps.  Ces  passions  sans  retour  qui  font,  dit-im, 
tant  de  malheureux,  ne  sent  fona^es  que  sur  les  sens ;  si  quelques- 
unes  p^n^trent  jusqu'tl  Ume,  c'est  par  des  rapports  faux  dont  on  est 
bient6t  detromp6.  L'amour  sensuel  ne  pent  se  passer  de  la  posses- 
sion, et  s'^teint  par  elle.  Le  veritable  amour  ne  pent  se  passer  da 
cmur."— ^JVbttwOe  Heloise.^ 

•  **  Love  cannot  mibtbt  unless  it  be  mutual  At  least,  it  cannot  subsist  ftn*  any 
great  length  of  time.  Those  unrequited  passions,  which  ire  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  such  lasting  miseiy,  have  their  roots  fixed  in  the  senses:  or  if  any  of  them  pene- 
trate into  the  soul,  it  is  on  false  conclusions^  in  regard  to  which  we  are  aoon  unde* 
ccnred-  Sensual  love  seeks  for  possesaon  alone,  and  is  extinguished  by  it;  but 
tb^whK^h  truly  merits  the  name  of  Loyi,  craves  the  heart,  and  cannot  subsist 
witnoutit.'* 

In  the  above  paaaage  Bousseau  has  not  been  io  dear  and  perspicuoua  in  his  mode 
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Thus,  th<m,  I  iDttBt  be  content  to  tbink  it  was  with  me.  That  my 
lofe  was  the  "  veritable,"  I  will  never  cease  to  believe— that  it  was  no 
more  connected  with,  or  dependant  on,  the  senses,  than  if  the  senses 
did  not  exist.  And  yet  it  ceased.  1  feel  too,  now,**(thoneh  I  did  not 
feel  it  then)*— that  my  love  was  not  returned,-— at  least  in  kind.  It  fol* 
lows  then,  that  as  '*  le  veritable  amour  ne  pent  se  passer  du  coBur,'* 
and  as  mine  could  not  meet  with  this  necessary  of  its  life,  it  died  a 
natural  thoush  an  untimely  death. 

I  have  said  that  1  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  this  essential  to  my 
lovers  continuance  at  the  time  it  did  continue.  And  how  should  I?-— 
I  did  not  possess  it;  but  it  possessed  me.  That  which  it  taught  me, 
I  knew ;  and  I  sought  to  know  no  more : — that  which  it  bade  me  do,  I 
did ;  and  did  not  tr^  to  do  more.  But  this  was  npt  enough  to  gain  the 
indispensable  condition  of  its  existence.  A  woman's  heart  was  never 
yet  pined  without  being  sought;  and  a  lover  of  fifteen  never  sedcs  any 
thing.  He  takes  what  is  given  to  him,  and  is  content,-— making  out  the 
rest  from  the  yet  unexhausted  stores  which  he  brought  with  him, 

*'  From  thjLt  inipeiuil  palace  whence  be  came." 

I  used  to  watch  and  wait  upon  my  mistress  with  the  constancy  and  re- 
gularity of  a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  his  saint;  and  no  doubt  my  saint 
was  as  pleased  with  this  kind  of  homage  as  the  pilgrim's  is  with  that 
which  he  pays  to  her.  It  was  so  far  so  good,  in  both  cases.  But  in 
neither  case  can  this  be  expected  to  win  tne  worshipped  into  the  per- 
formance of  miracles  in  favour  of  the  votaries.  Tnose  who  look  for 
canonization  must  undergo  penance  and  martyrdom ;  whereas  my  love, 
instead  of  being  a  penance,  was  a  perpetual  self-renerwing  of  delight- 
it  was  «•  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."-*i8/M»,  it  is  true,  was  content 
with  the  kind  of  homage  I  paid  her,  and  I  was  more  than  content  with 
the  smiles  and  kind  words  tnat  she  gave  me  in  return :  but  love  is  not  so 
soon  satisfied.  He  ;s,  to  say  the  truth,  *'  un  pen  exigeant,"  and  is  not 
to  be  put  off  with  these  idle  toys  on  either  side  of  the  question.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notions  of  casuistry,  **  exchange"  is  not  only  *'  no  rob- 
bery," but  every  thing  short  of  exchange  is  robbery.  This  lady— (for 
she  was  a  lady,  though  she  did  live  in  a  little  court — a^lady  of  ISiature's 
own  making) — this  lady  had  received  my  heart  into  her  keeping,  with- 
out offering  to  give  me  hers  in  return;  very  naturally  concluding,  that 
a  boy  of  fitteen  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  But  love  does  not 
sanction  this  mode  of  dealing:  so,  after  letting  her  keep  it  and  play 
with  it  for  a  time — (perhaps  in  order  to  try  if  he  could  tempt  her  to 

Cart  with  hers  in  excnange,  and  thus  make  mischief,  **  as  is  his  wont,") 
e  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  put  it  into  its  place  again,  without  my 
ever  having  missed  it  And  how  should  I,  when  I  was  ten  thousand 
times  happier  without  it  than  I  have  ever  been  since  with  it? 

Hastening  at  once  to  the  end  of  this  my  first  tale — (to  others,  I  am 
almost  afraid,  it  has  been  "  a  tedious  brief  histonr,"--but  to  me,  long 
and  sweet  as  a  green  lane  in  the  countrv,  "  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
June") — ^I  will  only  add,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  nightly  watchings 

of  expression  as  he  usually  is.  He  evidently  means  to  say,  that  merely  sensusl 
paanon  is  likely  to  last  till  it  gains  the  possession  that  it  seeksH-«nd  then  to  be  ex- 
tinguished; but  that  mental  love  cannot  long  endure,  without  a  return. 
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and  meetings^  and  joai  after  I  had  received  a  special  evidence  of  my 
mistress's  fayour,  in  her  sprnitaneously  offering  to  mark  some  handker- 
chi^  for  me,  and  doing  them  tpUh  Mr  oum  ikittr,'--{the  last  of  wUck, 
I  grieve  to  sav,  has  only  within  this  year  or  two  unaccountably  Ump- 
pearedt) — in  tne  midst  of  all  this,  and  without  my  knowing  how  or  wkv. 
I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  the  gracefU  and  stately 
Nancy  L  ,  and  was,  *'  some  how  or  other,"  as  the  phrase  is,  be- 
come a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  another  saint-— and  one  as 
unlike  to  her  from  whom  I  had  seceded  as  the  small  and  delicately- 
fashioned  lily  of  the  valley,  is  to  the  majestic  queen  of  the  garden, 
whose  family  name  it  bears. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  <'  as  the  day  the  night,"  that  the  firut  love  of 
our  youth  was  not  intended  to  subsist  for  any  great  lengdiof  time;^ 
that  it  is  bom  but  to  die,  and  in  dyins  fulfils  the  end  of  its  eziateace, 
if  it  does  bat  leave  its  features  inaelibly  impressed  on  the  memory/— 
as  it  has  on  mine,— -and  its  image  enshrined  in  the  inmost  sanctoary  of 
the  heart.  What,  then,  is  the  purest  love  itself—-**  qu'est-ce  que  le 
veritable  amour  lui-m6me  si  ce  n'est  chimdre,  mensonge,  illusion?"— 
What  indeed!— But  are  we  to  slight  and  disregard  it  on  this  account? 
Or,  rather,  is  it  not  in  this  that  its  most  touching  beauty,  as  well  as  its 
chief  miuesty  and  power,  consist?  "  Shadows,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  able  to  **  strike  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard,  than  could 
the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,"  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
phantoms  ot  our  youthfal  imagination ;  they  give  us  more  pure,  real, 
and  intense  delight,  than  can  the  substance  m  all  the  ten  thousand 
realities  that  we  meet  with  in  the  whole  course  of  our  after-life.     Z. 
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IscBtA !  lone  lovely  island  of  the  deep^ 

Oft  has  my  eye  rejoicing  gaaed  ftt>m  thee 

On  the  blue  waters  of  Parthenope, 

Lying  all  bright  and  blisaAilly  asleep ; 

And,  o'er  their  farthest  verge,  on  the  lair  sweep 

Of  classic  land  where  cities  wont  to  be, 

Kow  choked  with  smothering  ashes,  and  the  sea 

Of  liquid  fire  that  down  thy  blazing  steep, 

Vesuvius,  flow'd  on  their  devoted  bead. 

Bright  in  night's  gloom,  still,  ever  and  anon, 

Thy  flames  shoot  deep  in  air,  in  thunder  sped. 

And  lava  rivers  yet  roll  burning  on. 

And  still  may  roll,  a  diousand  ages  fled. 

When  city,  man,  and  all,  save  thee,  are  gone  \ 
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Iv  my  heart  Love  has  buih  him  a  bower. 
And  there  he  sleeps  all  the  year  round, 

Tou  may  rap  at  the  door  any  hour. 
At  home  he  will  surely  be  found. 

If  he  slumbers,  squeeze  gently  his  hand. 
Or  a  kiss  will  awake  his  dight  doze. 

If  such  sly  tricks  the  rogue  can  wiHistuid, 
Then  tweak  him,  love,  hsid  by  the  noae. 
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Frederick  the  Second,  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  minor  .poets  of  Italy  we  meet  with 
many  which  were  composed  iiftj,  eighty,  and  even  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  the  great  work  of  Dante.  Although  few  of 
them  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  are  all 
curious  for  their  eictreme  antiquity;  and  some  of  them  afford  much  as- 
sistance in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  language,  and  the  his- 
tory of  manners.  The  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  ana  his  celebrated 
minister,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  were,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  most  successful  cultiyators  of  Italian  literature,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  its  founders.  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
born  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  (me  of  those  men 
of  whom  much  has  been  written  and  little  has  been  made  known.  His 
talents,  his  character,  his  great  reputation,  his  splendid  fortunes  and  his 
melancholy  fate,  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  frequent  mention  of  bis  con- 
temporaries :  nor  has  his  name  been  forgotten  by  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeoed  him.  From  his  time  to  ours,  numerous  have  been  the  writers 
about  Pietro  delle  Vigne;  oAe  class  of  which  seems  to  have  been  anx« 
ious  only  to  exaggerate  the  romantic  part  of  his  character;  another, 
to  show  off  their  critical  sagacity  in  tedious  refutation  of  all  that  is 
not  plain  matter-of-fact:  the  one  making  large  demands  upon  the  cre- 
dulity, the  other,  which  is  worse,  upon  the  patience  of  their  readers. 
Thus  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  remains  involved  in  obscu- 
rity;  and  it  is  singular,  that  whilst  so  many  have  written  long  tracts 
to  furnish  anecdotes  about  him,  or  to  prove  such  as  exist  to  be  apocry- 
]]hal,  no  one  has  thought  proper  to  write  his  bi(^;raphy« 

Pietro  delle  Vigne  was  born  at  Capua.  Of  his  father  we  know  no- 
thing, and  he  is  never  named  by  himself.  His  mother's  poverty  was 
so  extreme,  that  she  was  obliged  to  depend  on  common  charity  for 
support;  and  after  her  son  had  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  he  thanks  Heaven,  **  because,''  says  he,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, **  my  poor  mother  and  my  poor  sister  will  no  lon^r  languish  in 
indigence."*  In  his  early  you&  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bologna, 
where  he  devoted  the  day  to  study,  and  part  of  the  night  to  soliciting 
alms  through  the  streets.  This  resource,  fiu*  from  bringing  upon  him 
die  contempt  of  others,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  maJLing  still  more 
apparent  the  energy  of  his  character,  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  own 
genius, and,  above  all,  his  undaunted  perseverance— a  quality  the  more 
admired  because  possessed  by  very  tew.  Thus  he  was  known  bjr  re- 
putation to  Frederick  the  Second,  so  that  he  was  favourably  received 
when  introduced  by  accident  to  the  presence  of  that  emperor:  who, 
except  for  the  contests  he  so  long  maintained  with  the  Papal  authority, 
then  in  the  height  of  its  ascendancy,  would  have  perhaps  created  a  na- 
tion out  of  the  Italian  people.  He  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  the 
only  successor  of  the  Ceesars  who,  since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths, 
had  habitually  resided  in  Italy.  His  contemporaries  not  having  dared 
to  speak  of  him  with  favour,  lest  they  should  incur  the  accusation  of 
heresy,  the  writers  of  later  times  have  not  been  able  to  rest  their  opi- 

•  Petri  dc  Vin.  Epist.  Vol.  IL  Ep.  38. 
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nions  on  impartial  testimony.    **  Certainlj,"  says  the  Abb^  Denina, 
*'  if  Frederick  the  Second  had  been  a  Pagan,  his  ambition,  his  devoted- 
ness  to  the  fair  sex,  and  his  disrespect  of  religion,  would  never  have 
been  numbered  among  the  defects  of  an  Bmpcror.    Hence  it  is  that 
those  writers  who  are  indifferent  about  Christianity  have  ^ven  him 
the  name  of  a  hero.    Great  in  his  conceptions,  shrewd  in  his  policy, 
able  as  a  captain,  just  in  making  laws,  and  severe  in  execating  tiiem, 
active  throuffh  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  in  possession  of  bis  throne  for 
more  than  hjuf  a  century,  he  had  at  his  command  all  that  was  necessary 
to  establish  and  extend  a  great  empire.    But  he  knew  not  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  age*  Perhaps  the  force  of  political  circam- 
stances  opposea  itself  to  his  vast  desiffns ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  glory 
he  acquired  was  beneath  that  which  nis  rare  equalities  ought  to  have 
achieved."    Such  is  the  character  which  an  Italian  historian,  recently 
deceased,  has  drawn  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  which,  almost  with- 
out changing  a  word,  might  be  eaoally  well  applied  to  any  great  prince 
who  happened  to  be  an  enemy  or  the  Papal  power.    The  am  was  like 
our  modern  professed  Jrtistes  dfRisUnrtt  who  are  more  occupied  with 
^e  rhetoric  of  their  style  and  the  promotion  of  their  own  opiaisBi, 
than  with  the  facts  they  detail  or  the  characters  they  portray.    Thw 
descriptions,  therefore,  consist  of  those  eenerai  touches  which  they  call 
masterly  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  but  under  their  pencils  all  the  detaib 
which  are  most  interestii(g,  and  all  the  individual  peculiarities  which  are 
traced  by  the  hand  of  that  most  correct  of  all  artists-— Nature  herself, 
utterly  aisapnear.  A  Dominican  friar,  named  Salimbene.  in  a  Chronide 
which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  printed,  and  of  which  Maratwi  and 
Tiraboschi  have  published  only  a  few  extracts,  and,  unfortunately, 
those  much  too  brief,  says  of  Frederick,  "  He  had  no  great  belief  u 
the  faith  which  comes  from  God.     He  was  very  crafty,  shrewd,  and 
greedy :  loving  luxury,  mischievous,  and  much  riven  to  wrath.    Some- 
times he  was  very  dextrous  when  he  would  make  a  show  of  hb  good- 
ness and  his  courtliness.    He  was  sportive,  agreeable,  and  indostrions; 
and  he  knew  well  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  sing,  and  moreover  he 
had  the  gift  of  devising  pleasant  little  ballads  and  sonnets.    He  was  a 
fair  man  to  look  at,  very  strong,  and  withal  of  middling  stature.    I  have 
sometimes  seen  him,  and  my  heart  was  ever  drawn  towards  him.  Once 
did  he  write  in  my  behalf  unto  the  father  iBlias,  who.  was  reneral  of  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  that  he  should,  for  the  love  of  God,  send  me 
back  unto  my  father.    Likewise  he  was  skilled  in  many  and  divert 
tongues;  and  briefly,  to  make  an  end  of  this  discourse,  if  he  had  been 
a  true  Catholic,  and  had  well  loved  Ckxl,  and  the  church,  and  his  own 
soul,  few  of  the  great  rulers  of  the  world  would  have  been  worthy  to  be 
likened  unto  him."*    The  original,  which  we  insert  in  the  note,  gives 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  this  artless  historian. 

*  **  De  fide  Dei  mhil  habebat.  Callidiu  homo  fiiit,  versutua^  avanis  {  hixurioHH, 
roalitiosus,  iracundus.  £t  valcns  hpino  fuit  interdum,  quando  voluH  bfluitatet  ct 
curialitates  suas  ostendere.  Solatiosua,  jucundua,  industriosua,  legere,  tciibeiv  et 
cantare  sciebat,  et  canttleiias  et  cantiones  invenire.  Pulcher  homo  et  bene  Ibrtii^ 
aed  medix  staturae  fiiit  Vidi  enim  eum  et  aliquando  diiexi.  Nam  pro  me  scripait  f. 
ilelie  generali  roinistro  Ordinia  Fratnim  Minorum,  ut  amore  Dei  me  redderel  patai 
me«.  Item  multia  Unguis  et  variia  loqoi  aciebat.  £t  ut  breviter  me  ezp^diau^  ft 
bene  fuisset  Caiholicus,  et  dilexisset  Deum  et  Ecclesiam  et  animam  suam,  paucoa 
babuiaaet  in  imperio  pares  in  mundo."  Salimbene  Cron.  ined.  cit  apud  Tinlxiach. 
VoU  IV.  Hb.  I.  p.  9. 
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On  the  political  character  of  Frederick  and  Pietro  we  should  x^^^ 
no  obseryation,  were  it  not  necessary  to  the  correct  concep^on  of  thei^ 
poetical  and  literary  character ;  since  the  one  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
consequence  of  die  other.^  In  the  public  circumstances  of  their  times 
it  was  as  much  from  political  motives  as  from  the  impulse  of  their  ta- 
lents, that  they  cultivated  and  encouraged  literature,  and  gave  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  Italian  poetry. 

Thp  great  superiority  of  Pietro  consisted  in  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  his  dialectic  skill  m  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Roman  court,  and  especially  in  his  natural  eloquence, 
mixed  with  an  elegance  of  language  truly  surprising  for  that  age.  In 
bis  numerous  letters,  which  still  remain,  many  of  wnich  ar^  wfiten  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  we  find  displayed  with  an  irresistible  force  and 
evidence,  some  of  the  strongest  ot  those  arguments  which,  three  ceii- 
turies  later,  the  Protestants  opposed  against  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Hol^  See.  Whenever  a  Pope  thundered  forth  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  Frederick,  releasing  his  subiects  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  dispossessing  him  of  his  realms,  his  chancellor  prompt!  v 
replied  in  a  letter,  which  oRen  excited  the  doubts  of  the  Church  herself, 
whether  she  had  come  victorious  out  of  the  conflict.  We  ou^t  not  %p 
estimate  the  efficiency  of  words  by  their  feeble  influence  in  our  times^. 
So  much,  in  the  present  age,  is  written  for  and  against  alj  general  prin- 
ciples, and  even  all  questions  of  fact,  that,  whilst  every  one  reads,  very 
few  believe;  and  we  pass  from  one  opinion  to  another  with  as litUe 
reflection  as  we  take  up  or  fling  aside  our  books.  Since  literature  has 
become  a  kind  of  manufacture,  authors  the  most  popular  adopt  their 
principles  and  their  manner  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  sugfi;e8ts. 
There  are  some  writers,  who,  to  irritate  the  public  opinion,  in  oraer  to 
draw  it  towards  themselves,  make  hardy  professions  of  greater  incre- 
dulity than  they  in  fact  entertain :  others  make  a  vast  parade  of  their 
zeal  for  tenets,  for  which  their  real  regard  is  quite  as  Questionable.  Thus 
in  our  days,  authors  and  readers,  the  learned  ana  the  ignorant,  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  poets  and  divines,  kings  and  ministers,  all  ramble 
about  without  any  settled  creed,  till  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  wildest 
Pyrrhonism;  and,  whilst  many  of  them  live  without  believine  in  any 
religion,  they  die  in  the  belief  of  all.  It  was  not  so  in  the  middle  aces ; 
the  war  of  words  was  then  more  deeisive,  because  few  were  capable  of 
carrying  it  on ;  and  ^he  people,  in  proportion  as  they  were  less  vain  of 
their  own  learning,  were  more  easily  persuaded.  Frederick  II.  in 
the  talents  and  writings  of  his  chancellor,  had  the  means  of  saining 
a  victory,  which  his  subjects,  whom  he  could  never  employ  in  fighting 
against  the  priest,  were  unable  to  procure  him.  The  church  of  Rome— 
as  unhappily,  indeed,  almost  all  churches,  and,  perhaps  nearly  all  in- 
dividuals, when  they  find  even  the  most  unimportapt  parts  of  their 
doctrines  assailed— have  j^nerally  recourse  to  accusatiouii  of  incredu- 
lity, and  sometimes  of  mrect  atheism.  To  destroy  their  opponents 
there  are  no  means  which  they  do  not  look  upon  as  lawful,  and  calumny 
is  their  favourite,  and  indeedf,  the  most  infallible  weapon.  In  this  spi- 
rit it  was,  that  a  pope  wrote  thus  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury:— **'/ste  rexpestilentue^  a  tritus  Ban^atoribus,  ut 

•  Matth.  Paris  ad.  an.  1238. 
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dm  verbis  vtamur,  Christo  Jesu,  et  Moyse,  et  Mahometo^  totum  mmniutm 
fuisse  deceptum,  S[c.^^  Frederick,  in  a  circular  to  all  the  priiice&  of 
Christianity,  formally  denies  havins  uttered  such  expressions ;  and  oar 
Matthew  Paris,  although  a  monk,  does  not  seem  to  have  ^ven  an  im- 
plicit faith  to  the  statement  of  the  Pope,  and  notices  the  Dia^emies 
imputed  to  the  Emperor  as  a  report  rather  than  a  fact  *•  The  same 
Emperor  Fredrick  is  reported  {fertur)  to  have  said — although  it  is  un- 
lawful to  repeat  the  words — that  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  were  three 
jugglers,  who  skilfully  and  cunningly  deluded  all  their  contemporaries, 
that  Uti^j  alone  might  domineer  over  the  world."*  But  the  cha^c  be- 
ing upheld  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  originated  and  connrmed 
the  story  that  Frederick  the  Second  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne  were  Uie 
authors  of  the  famous  book  de  Tribus  ImpostorUms,  which,  from  that  time 
forth  every  one  quoted,  execrated,  and  formally  refuted,  but  which  no 
one  had  even  seen;  for,  if  written  at  all  previous  to  the  ei^teenth 
century,  it  could  not  have  been  so  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 
Monsieur  de  la  Monnoie,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  researches 
concerning  the  history  of  typography  and  libraries,  believed,  (in  the 
year  1716j  that  he  had  proved  to  Demonstration,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  worK  was  a  mere  cnimera.t  Either  he  was  ignorant  that  a  rare  copy 
had  been  discovered  of  an  edition  printed  in  1598,  or  else  this  eariy 
date  had  been  a£Sxed  to  one  of  a  much  more  recent  impression ;  indeed 
the  paper  and  the  form  of  the  types  betrayed  a  date  later,  by,  at  least, 
one  nundred  and  fifty  years4  out  it  does  not  warrant  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Ginguen^,  that  such  a  book  never  existed.§  Some  performance 
of  this  description,  and  with  a  title  somewhat  similar,  must  have  been 
circulated  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  then  attributed  disclaimed  the  imputation,  whilst  they  admitted 
the  recent  publication  of  the  book.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tne  Inquisi- 
tion itself  contrived  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  usme  it  as  a  grxKuid 
of  accusation  against  any  man  of  ability  wno  might  incline  towards  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  disputes  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Emperor  having  terminated,  there  was  no  longer  any  motive 
for  ascribing  the  book  de  Tribus  Impostoribus  to  the  head  of'^the  em- 
pire. Thus,  without  regarding  anachronisms,  it  was  imputed  to  any 
one  whose  sacrifice  was  fikely  to  be  useful  to  the  church,  by  spreading 
ecclesiastical  terrorism.  Amongst  others,  Campanella,  the  precursor 
of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  reform  of  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful reasoners  against  Atheism,  having  excited  some  suspicion  that  he 
favoured  the  new  tenets,  was  sentenced  to  be  tried  as  its  author. 
"  Up  to  this  day  have  I  suffered  and  been  confined  in  fifty  different  pri- 
sons :  seven  times  have  I  been  put  to  the  severest  torture :  the  last  time 


six  pounds  of  flesh  from  my  posteriors,  and  ten  pounds  of  blood  ran 
from  me  to  the  earth.  At  length,  after  six  months,  being  by  divine 
aid  cured,  I  was  plunged  into  a  ditch.    They  had  accused  me  of  hav- 

*  HUtor.  ad  an.  1238.  i  Menagiana,  Vol.  n.  Amsterdam,  1716. 
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ing  written  the  book  de  2Vt6tcs  Impostarilms,  which  was  printed  tiiirty 
years  before  I  was  out  of  my  mother's  womb."* 

The  real  crime  of  Campanella,  was  the  same  which  had  been  com- 
mitted three  hundred  and  fift^  years  before  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  his  chancellor*  Thej  wished,  to  difluse  as  much  intelligence  as 
possible,  and  to  dissipate,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  superstition  which 
flonie>  under  the  name  of  religion,  had  turned  so  prontabl j  to  its  ac- 
count. The  most  efficacious  mode  of  diminishing  tne  autiiorit  j  of  their 
writings  was  to  ascribe  to  them  a  work,  whose  very  title  excites  a  shud- 
der. The  struggle  of  Frederick,  however,  in  favour  of  literature  was 
so  successful  as  to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  language  and  poetry 
of  the  Italians. 

Christianity  in  their  age  proscribed  every  sort  of  study  except  those 
of  theology,  medicine,  and  law ;  and  even  this  last  was  entirely  subject 
to  the  canon  law.  The  Popes  had  not  yet  arrived  to  their  subseauent 
proflieaci^  of  manners  and  the  ambition  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing 
their  families.  To  science  the  most  profound,  they  unitea  an  exem- 
plary austerity  of  life.  Their  frequent  requisitions  of  pecuniary  tri- 
butes from  kings  and  nations  were  only  to  enable  them  to  exercise  over 
them  a  more  supreme  authority.  Far  from  being  actuated  by  the  piti- 
ful ambition  of  leaving  behind  them  a  long  genealogy  of  titled  nephews, 
their  grand  design  was  to  establish  at  Rome  a  despotic  theocracy—ab- 
solute over  all  countries—over  all  princes,  and  over  the  human  mind 
itself  ^— a  despotism  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  perpe- 
tually retaining  the  implicit  faith  of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  me  m- 
tellectual  faculties  in  tnose  studies  which  require  warmth  and  freedom 
of  imagination,  contributes  eminentiy  to  weaken  this  sort  of  faith. 
Thus  poetry  was  denounced  as  a  profane  pursuit,  at  once  relaxing  the 

Eblic  morals  and  diminishing  religious  belief.  It  was  as  much,  there- 
re,  as  a  political  scheme  as  from  natural  talent  that  Frederick  IL 
assembled  at  his  court  all  the  minstrels  and  artists  he  could  find;  that 
he  wrote  verses  himself,  and  taught  his  son  and  his  grandson  also  to 
write  them. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne,  his  chancellor,  was  courtier  enough  to  imitate 
the  example  of  his  master,  and  Frederick  was  a  poet  sufficientiy  gene- 
rous not  to  be  displeased  with  finding  that  the  verses  of  his  chancellor 
were  better  than  his  own.  In  analyzmg  the  language  of  the  only  frag- 
ment which  remains  to  us  of  the  poetry  of  Frederioc,  we  recognise  m 
it  the  ^undwork  of  the  Italian  of  our  da^s;  and  by  slight  alterations 
the  Sicilian  mode  of  spelling,— as  by  writing  ko,  partird,  in  the  place 
ofhaggio  andpatfiraggio;  and  by  takine  away  the  traces  of  the  La- 
tinisms,  eo  {eeo)f  and  meo  (meus),  and  replacing  them  by  iot  mio'^ihe 
following  baUaa  will  scarcely  betray  any  vestige  of  an  obsolete  style. 

Poiche  ti  pUce,  amore, 

Ch  'eo  deg^a  troyare 

Faron  de  mia  possanza  * 

Ch  'eo  vegna  a  compimento. 

Dato  haggio  lo  meo  core 

In  Toi,  madonna,  amare ; 

E  tutta  mia  speranza 

In  vostio  piacimento. 

——^———^-"—^ 

*  In  Proem,  AtkeUnd. 
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C  no  nn  ptftmnio 

Da  voi,  dobiiui  vwmes 

Ch'  eo  T*  mio  doloemente : 
£  piace  a  voi  ch'  eo  haggia  intendimento; 
Yuimento  mi  date^  donna  fina ; 
Che  lo  meo  core  adeaso  k  vcn  a'  Inchina. 

l¥e  should  te  more  abundantly  qualified  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion more  accurate  and  8uccetotul»  than  had  hitherto  been  made,  of 
the  origin  And  early  progress  of  the  literary  language  of  Italy,  if  we 
possessed  all  the  poetry  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne.  U  was  not  until  three 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  dig  them 
but  from  their  obscurity.  It  was  already  too  late:  three  short pieoes 
malte  up  the  whple  of  the  discoveky  $  and  these  were  published  tor  the 
first  time  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  enternriae. 
almost  supevfauman,  of  cr^atii^  a  new  literary  laneuaget  which  Dante 
achieved*  will  be  less  astonishing,  When  we  consider  that  it  was  en- 
couraged, and  facilitated  by  such  predecessors  as  Pietrp  delle  Vigne, 
one  hundred  years  before  Dante,  and  in  an  epoch  of  which  there  re- 
mains no  trace  of  correct  Italian  writing,  not  even  among  the  Floren- 
tines (and  it  is  believed  that  throu^out  Italy  the  language  spoken 
was  a  sort  of  Latin  mutilated  in  its  terminations,  and  barbarized  by  im- 
portations from  the  languages  of  the  North).  Nature  had  endowed 
Pietro  delle  Vigne  with  so  fine  a  taet  and  such  a  correctness  of  taate,  u 
to  select  his  words  and  frequently  to  torn  his  phrases  in  such  away  as 
to  ensure  them  a  oermanent  and  distinguished  place  in  the  language  of 
Italy.  In  the  foliowinr  lines  there  is  no  part  of  the  syntax  which  is 
not  perfectly  grammaocal,  nor  a  word  which  has  become  antiquated, 
nor  onis  inelegant  expression. 

Or  poten*  io  venire  a  voi,  amorosa. 
Come  il  ladron  aacoso,  e  tion  paresK : 
Ben  U)  mi  terria  in  gioja  awenttixosa 
Se  V  amor  tanto  di  ben  mi  facease. 
Si  bel  parlare,  donna,  con  voi  fora ; 
£  direi  come  v*  amai  liingamente.— - 

Amoiq;  the  three  pieces  which  remain  of  Pietro,  there  is  one  sonnet; 
and  being  the  most  ancient  specimen  known  of  this  form  of  compositioiw 
the  .invention  has  been  attributed  to  him.  What  is  certain,  however, 
is,  that  the  Proveufal  poets  and  the  Troubadours,  even  in  the  iqiinion 
of  M.  Ginguen^,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  that  they  received  the 
/earliest  models  of  it  from  the  Italians.  We  republish  this  rarity  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  contains  a  distinct  confession  of  that  platonic love, 
which  almost  all  the  Italian  poets,  with  Petrarch  at  their  head,  have 
never  ceased  to  celebrate. 

Peroch'  amore  no  ai  po  vedere 
£  no  ai  trata  corponJertiente, 
Quanti  ne  son  de  si  fole  lapere 
Che  credono  ch'  amor  «ia  niente. 


Ma  poch'  amore  si  ftxe  sentere, 
Dentro  dal  cor  signoreaar  la  zente, 
Molto  mazore  presio  de  avere 
Che  sel  vedesse  veaibilemente. 

Per  la  veitnte  de  la  cafaomta 
Come  lo  feno  atia'  non  se  vede 
Ma  ai  lo  torn  aignorevofanente. 
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E  questa  con  a  erederfe  me  'nvita 
Ch'  amote  na  e  dame  grande  fede 
Che  tutt'  or  fia  ereduto  fra  la  zente.* 

Love  is  so  tabtle,  mortals  cannot  see 
His  outwaid  form  or  grasp  him  with  the  hand ; 
Fools  aa  they  are,  they  wish  to  understand 
That  love  bath  nothing  of  reality. 

Though  blind  and  but  a  shadow,  still  doth  he 
Rule  o'er  that  Gttle  realm  the  human  heart. 
And  kaveth  there  a  wound  of  deeper  mart, 
Unseen,  than  if  appearing  openly. 

Like  to  the  virtue  of  the  mystic  stone 

Forcing  the  stubbom  metal  to  obey. 

We  yidd  before  his  mighty  hidden  power; 
And,  thus  constrain'd,  I  with  submission  own 

That  he  ensts,  and  bears  a  wider  sway 

Than  man  hath  e'er  believed  unto  this  hour. 

A  beautiful  passage  of  Dante,  admirablj  translated  by  Mr.  Carr, 
will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the  scanty  relics  ofrietro  delle 
Visne's  poetry ;  and  will  at  the  same  time,  instruct  our  readers  in  all 
vmth  is  certainlr  known  as  to  the  trsgic  death  of  this  uncommon  man. 
The  causes  which  contemiNHmty  writers*  both  Italians  vA  fiM^ignerS^ 
and  amongst  otters  Matthew  Paris,  assign  for  his  death,  are  an^rent* 
ly  so  romantic,  and  in  reality  so  contreaictory,  that  it  is  imiKMsible  to 
ascertain  any  thing  else,  than  that  Pietro,  having  lost  the  favour  of 
Frederick,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes«  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  prison,  where  he  destroyed  himself.  Dante»  in  his  circuit  of 
Hell,  enters  upon  a  forest-^ 

•*  Where  no  tnck 
Of  steps  had  worn  a  way.    Not  Terdant  there 
The  fofiage,  but  of  dusky  hue;  not  fight 
The  boupw  and  tapering*,  but  with  knates  defimn'd 
And  matted  thick :  fhiits  there  were  none^  but  thorns 
Instead,  with  venom  fiJl'd."  Hiu^  €0109  adiL  v.  3. 

From  the  trees  of  this  forest  wailings  and  deep  groans  issue  forth ; 
and  Dante,  stretching  out  his  hand,  gathers  a  oruich  from  a  great 
wilding  >— when  a  voice  irom  the  trunk  eiclaims— 

« « Why  pluck'st  thou  me  ?' 

Then,  as  the  dark  blood  tricUed  down  its  nde, 
These  words  it  added:  <  Wherefore  tear^  me  thus? 
Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in  thy  breast  ? 
Men  once  were  we,  that  now  are  rooted  here. 
Thy  hand  might  well  have  spared  us,  had  we  been 
The  souk  of  serpents/    As  a  brand  yet  green. 
That  burning  at  one  end,  from  the  other  sends 
A  groaning  sound,  and  hisses  with  the  wind 
That  forces  out  its  way,  so  burst  at  once 
Forth  from  the  broken  mlinter,  words  and  blood. 

I,  letting  fidl  the  bou^  remained  as  one 
Assail*d  by  tenor.''  Hiu,  Cani9  xiii.  v.  33. 

*  M.  Oinguen€  infers  (and  we  think  rightly)  from  the  spelling  of  these  line% 
that  they  were  transcribed  from  some  old  manu9cri]»t  by  a  Venetian  copyist. 
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He  then  renews  his  dialogue  with  the  trunk,  which  continues  to 
utter  its  mournful  cries,  and  to  pour  forth  words  and  blood :  when  be 
is  informed  that  everj  one  of  these  melancholy  plants  incloses  the  soul 
of  a  suicide. 

««  When  departs 

The  fierce  soul  from  the  body,  by  itself 
ITiencc  torn  asunder,  to  the  seventh  gulf 
By  Minos  doom'd,  into  the  wood  it  fafis, 
No  place  antgn'd,  but  wheresoever  chance 
Huns  it;  there  sprouting,  as  a  grain  of  ^elt. 
It  rises  to  a  sapling,  growing  thence 
A  savaffe  plant    The  Harpies,  on  its  leaves 
Then  leemn^,  cause  both  pain,  and  for  the  pain 
A  vent  to  gnef.    We,  as  the  rest,  shall  come 
For  our  own  spoils,  yet  not  so  that  with  them 
We  mav  again  be  clad ;  for  what  a  man 
Takes  from  himself  it  is  not  just  he  have. 
Here  we  perforce  shall  drag  them ;  and  throughout 
Tlie  dismal  glade  our  bodies  shall  be  hung, 
Each  on  the  wild  thorn  of  his  wretched  shade." 

HxLt,  Canf  xiii  v.  96. 

To  make  the  unhappy  soul  some  amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  done 
it  in  wrenching  off  the  branch  from  the  tree  in  which  it  was  confined, 
Dante  demanos  the  name  it  bore  in  the  world  above,  in  order  that  he, 
on  his  return*  may  revive  its  fame: — ^it  answers — 


-I  it  was  who  held 


Both  keys  to  Frederick's  heart,  and  tum'd  the  wards 

evening  and  shutting,  with  a  skill  so  sweet, 

That  besides  me  into  his  inmost  breast 

Scarce  any  other  could  adnuttance  find. 

The  fiiith  I  bore  to  my  high  chairge  was  such. 

It  coat  me  the  life-blood  that  waim'd  my  veins. 

The  harlot,*  who  ne'er  tum'd  her  gloating  eyes 

From  Cxaar's  household,  common  vice  and  piest 

Of  courts, 'gainst  me  infiamed  the  minds  of  all  ( 

And  to  Augustus  they  so  spread  the  flame. 

That  mv  glad  honours  changed  to  bitter  woes. 

My  soul,  disdainful  and  disgusted,  sought 

Refiige  in  death  from  scorn,  and  I  became, 

Just  as  I  was,  unjust  toward  myself. 

Bv  the  new  roots,  which  fix  this  stem,  I  swear. 

That  never  faith  I  broke  to  my  liege  lord. 

Who  merited  such  honour :  and  if  you. 

If  any  to  the  world  indeed  return. 

Clear  he  from  wrong  my  memory,  that  lies 

Yet  prostimte  under  envy's  cruel  blow." 

Hcu,  Canto  ziiL  v,  60. 

Frederick  himself  survived  his  unfortunate  Chancellor  not  more  than 
two  years,  leaving,  as  Voltaire  observes,  "  le  monde  aussi  troubU  i  sa 
mort  qu'i  sa  naissance.''  t  P. 

*  The  harUt,]  Envy.  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende 
of  Gdod  women: 

^  Envie  is  lavender  to  the  court  alwav. 

For  she  ne  parteth  neither  night  ne  ikj 

Out  of  the  house  of  Cesar :  thus  suth  Daat'^  JVWe  ^Mr.  Cory. 
t  Bnai  tur  U§  Mmur^  c.  S3, 
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I  WAS  congratalating  myself,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  safety  was 
concerned,  on  the  successful  termination  of  my  first  essay  in  arms,  and 
beginning  to  think  there  were  but  few  terrors  in  the  frown  of  War, 
when  1  heard  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  despatched  a  fresh  body  of 
troops  to  supply  the  place  of  the  regiments  whicn  had  just  been  discom- 
fited, and  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  The  newly-ar- 
rived corps  took  upnearly  the  same  position,  from  which  their  comrades 
had  been  driven.  This  da  capo  sort  of  proceeding  was  rather  more  than 
I  had  contracted  for;  but  the  advantage  which  we  had  so  lately  obtain- 
ed, seemed,  if  possible,  to  inspire  our  troops  with  a  double  share  of  ar- 
dour. I  was  absolutely  astonished  at  the  physical  phenomenon  which 
our  men  displayed :  after  a  most  laborious  and  toilsome  march,  and 
after  all  the  exhaustion  of  the  battle,  each  individual  in  the  regiment 
seemed  as  vigorous  and  alert  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  his  conch, 
refreshed  witti  quiet  slumber.  For  ray  own  part,  as  1  saw  the  enemy 
advancing,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  reaction  in  my  frame ;  and  mr 
strength  and  vivacity  rose  in  proportion  to  their  former  depression.  I 
found  each  artery  in  my  body  '*  as  hardy  as  the  Nemeean  lion's  nerve," 
and  I  exulted  in  the  sound  of  the  busies,  which  at  that  moment  reiter- 
ated the  charge.  We  now  had  to  ^*  fi^t  our  battle  o'er  a^in  f^  for  we 
found  that  the  French,  like  the  Dutch  in  Clarendon's  time,  '*  would 
endure  to  be  beaten  longer  than  we  could  endure  to  beat  tiiem."  I 
knew  still  less  of  the  last  charge  than  I  had  done  of  the  first,  for  on 
closing  with  the  enemy,  my  head  and  the  butt-end  of  a  French  musket 
came  m  contact,  and  my  unfortunate  sconce  being  fashioned  of  the 
more  yielding  material,  enforced  me,  like  many  of  the  brave  fellows 
about  roe,  to  measure  my  length  upon  the  ground.  I  must  have  lain 
for  some  time  insensible  to  the  trampling  of  both  friends  and  foes,  who 
roust,  I  am  sure,  have  stepped  very  inconsiderately  over  my  recumbent 
frame  ;  for  on  recovering  my  recollection,  I  found  that  in  addition  to 
the  blow  I  had  received,  some  very  heavy  heels  had  left  their  vesti^ 
in  various  parts  of  my  body.  I  scarcely  Know  the  length  of  time  which 
I  lay  in  this  torpid  state,  but  on  opening  my  eyes,  1  perceived  some 
fellows  of  a  most  disgusting  appearance  busily  engaged  in  turning 
over  the  dying  and  the  dead,  ana  apparently  taking  out  administration 
of  all  their  personal  effects.  I  was  now  exceedingly  puzzled ;  and  in 
truth  I  was  hung  between  the  horns  of  a  very  awkward  dilemmi^— 
whether  on  the  one  hand  to  sham  dead,  like  the  valiant  knight  at  the 
fray  of  Shrewsbury,  and  thus  escape  captivity,  at  the  expense  of  all  my 
clothes  and  a  gold  repeater,  and,  moreover,  with  the  chance  of  being 
•*  embowelled''  by-and-by ;  or  on  the  other,  by  lustily  crying  quarter, 
to  incur  the  certain  horrors  of  a  long  duress.  Seeing  one  of  these 
"pernicious  blood-suckers"  approaching  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
his  calling  upon  my  prostrate  carcase,  I  began  to  tear,  lest  if  he  thought 
me  insensible,  he  might  put  a  final  period  to  my  course  of  glory,  bj  the 
application  of  a  singularly  large  knife,  with  which  he  was  reaping  a 
golden  harvest  from  the  shoulders  of  the  fallen.  At  this  moment  I 
felt  great  relief  at  the  sight  of  a  French  ofiicer  riding  across  the  field, 
upon  which  I  exclaimed,  with  a  very  audible  voicoi  *' Je  vive."    The 
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officer,  hearing  my  crj«  rode  up  to  me^  and  calling  to  two  or  tliree  of  his 
men  who  foUowea  him»  bade  them  convey  me  to  the  French  quarters. 
I  was  stronger  than  I  expected,  thouffh  my  Dones  ached  pretty  consider- 
ably. Seeing  that  I  was  much  bruised,  the  officer  commanded  one  of  the 
dragoons  to  dismount,  and  1  seating  myself -on  the  outside  of  the  long- 
tailed  caracoling  chaq^r  of  this  cnasaeur-i'chevalt  followed  mj  con- 
ductors for  about  two/miles,  till  we  passed  the  encampment  in  which 
the  French  were  stationed,  and  reached  a  village  which!  found  was  the 
head -quarters  of  the  French  General.  My  companions  informed  me 
that  the  French,  by  bringing  up  several  fresh  regiments,  had  regwied 
the  position  from  which  we  had  at  first  driven  them,  and  our  troops 
had  then  directed  their  effi)rts  against  another  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  occupied  a  position  in  another  part  of  the  ground;  and  I  con* 
eluded,  from  the  reserved  and  lame  account  of  the  transaction  which  I 
received,  that  the  English  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  On  my 
arrival  I  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  French  General 
St  ■   ,  who  interrogated  me  as  to  the  movements,  force,  and 

station  of  our  own  army;  but  of  course  I  resolutely  refused  to  give 
any  answer,  which  raised  me  a  good  deal  in  the  estimatioa  of  the 
General  himself,  who,  though  a  stern  soldier,  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  high  principle,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  him  afterwards,  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  world.  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  was  immediately  assigned  quarters  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  placed  under  close  arrest  at  my  own  request, 
as  i  refused  for  the  present  to  be  admitted  to  my  parol  of  hoooor. 
At  the  appointed  hour  next  day,  with  a  sUk  handkerchief  bound 
round  my  head,  which  still  reminded  me  of  the  heav;^  arm  of  my 
Gallic  aclversary,  I  was  ushered  into  a  soacious  room  in  a  chateau, 
where  the  French  General  was  lodged,  several  staff-officers  of  the 
French  army  were  standing  around  him,  and,  talking  with  them,  I  per- 
ceived two  of  our  own  officers,  in  one  of  whom,  at  the  first  glance, 
I  recognised  my  brother  Tom.  We  were  very  nearly  furnishing  our 
hosts  with  a  sceiia,  but  at  last  I  contented  myself  with  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  left  hand,  his  right  being  hung  in  a  sling,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  flesh-wound,  which  he  had  received  just  before  he  was 
made  prisoner.  The  dinner  was  got  up  in  very  good  style,  and  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  I  ever  afterwards  saw  in  the  British  armjr.  The 
amusing  politeness  and  vivacity  of  the  French  officers  were  quite  new 
to  me;  nor  could  I,  from  any  circumstance  which  happened  during  my  i 
visit,  have  conjectured  that  my  companions  had,  but  four-and-twenty  | 
hours  ago,  been  opposed  to  me  in  mortal  hostility.    The  general  tone  of       | 


fiseling^which  cliaracterized  our  hosts,  displaved  itself  in  their  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  three  maxims  of  Vive  I  amour,  Vive  lajpum» 
and  Vive  la  bagaUUe.  When  our  feast  was  concluded.  General  St. 


commanded  a  guard  to  attend  my  brother,  the  other  officer,  and  myself* 
to  a  small  but  comfortable  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
there  were  only  a  young  man  and  his  sister  left,  the  rest  of  the  family 
having  fled  to  Toulouse  for  safety  from  the  chances  of  war.  We  were 
not  auowed  our  parol  of  honour,  but  were  guarded  with  a  sentinel 
before  our  door. 
The  first  sound  we  heard  on  entering  our  new  mansion,  was  one  of 
t  sweet  and  plaintive  airs  to  which  the  French  girls  seem  attached. 
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because  thej  enhance  by  their  beautifal  contrast  the  sing^r^s  lldit  gaietjr 
of  heart.  As  we  proceeded  the  song  ceased,  and  the  fair  creature  from 
whese  lips  it  had  flowed  with  such  «« speaking  sadness,"  stood  timidly 
before  ns.  I  fear  that  my  description  of  the  beautiful  Marie  Custine 
vrWl  be  thought  a  partial  one,  when  the  sequel  of  my  story  appears: 
however,  I  must  describe  her.  Dark,  very  dark  eyes,  the  gazelle- 
like  expression  of  which  was  ever  changing,  and  ever  delightful  in  its 
changes — ^features  which,  from  their  pre-eminent  nationiu  character, 
possessed  for  me  the  attraction  of  novelty,  in  addition  to  their  other 
charms*-a  form  exquisitely  fashioned,  but  giving  promise  hereafter  of 
the  enbonnoint.  But  I  find  that  in  this  poor  attempt  of  mine,  I  have 
run  into  all  the  common-place  description  of  grace  and  beautv;  and 
I  shall  therefore  leave  this  imperfect  sketch  to  receive  its  colouring 
from  the  hands  of  my  readers,  both  old  and  young— by  the  former 
from  their  recollections,  by  the  latter  from  their  hopes.  Marie's  shy- 
ness soon  wore  away,  and  she  ventured  to  talk  to  us  in  a  sweet  but  in- 
comprehensible patois,  during  which,  she  displayed  a  most  fascinating 
set  of  teeth.  I  soon  perceived  that,  however  unintelligible  she  was  to 
us,  she  held  a  language  with  my  brother  which  is  current  throughout 
the  worid— the  language  of  the  eyes.  She  seemed  to  take  pity  on 
Tom,  and  certainly  he  did  look  very  interesting,  for  the  loss  of  blood 
had  blanched  his  cneek,  and  given  him  altogether  a  very  languid  ap- 
pearance. During  the  ensuing  day,  there  seemed  to  be  an  inci^easins 
intimacy  between  the  gentle  Marie  and  mv  brother;  for  my  own  jP^rtil 
passed  most  of  my  time  in  the  company  or  some  of  the  French  officers, 
whose  attentive  kindness  was  augmented  as  we  grew  better  acquainted. 
As  we  expected  the  enem  v  would  be  forced  to  retreat,  we  declined  ac- 
cepting our  parol,  diough  we  began  to  find  our  captivity  extremely 
irksome.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  which  followed  the  second  day  of 
our  imprisonment,  I  was  awakened  by  some  one  giving  me  a  gentle 
shake ;  and,  as  it  was  very  dark,  I  was  just  starting  out  of  bed,  when  I 
heard  my  brother's  voice  bidding  me  be  silent  in  a  whisper.  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted ;  but,  in  a  low  voice,  he  desired  me  to  ask  no  Ques- 
tions, but  dress  myself  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  follow  him.  This 
I  did ;  and  on  silently  descending  the  stairs,  and  reaching  the  door«  I 
found  two  French  dragoons  waiting  with  three  horses.  The  plan  of  es- 
cape was  as  follows ;  Captain  F and  myself  were  to  ride  the  spare 

charger,  and  my  brother  was  to  be  accommodated  behind  one  oi  the 
French  dragoon*s.  We  were  all  of  us  mounted  except  my  brother,  and 
on  looking  round  for  him,  I  found  he  had  re-entered  the  house,  from 
which  I  now  saw  him  coming ;  while  in  the  uncertain  light  I  discovered 
a  feniale  form  standing  at  tne  unclosed  door,  which,  of  course,  I  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  beautiful  Marie.  We  had  no  sooner  commenced  our 
inarch  than  I  again  began  to  interrogate  mv  brother,  but  he,  both  from 
inclination  and  policy,  seemed  resolved  to  be  silent.  Durine  .the  first 
three  or  four  miles  we  frequentlv  heard  the  challenge  of  the  French  vi- 
dettes,  ^i  vala?  9l  question  which  was  always  most  skilfully  parried 
by  the  smart  repartees  of  our  conducting  chasseur,  whose  conduct  ap« 

E eared  perfectly  calm  and  collected  during  the  very  great  danger  which 
e  was  incurring.    The  sun  had  not  risen  when  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Bidassoa,  through  the  rapid  stream  of  which  we  were  compelled 
to  swim  our  horses,  at  no  inconsiderable  risk,  from  the  great  wei^t 
Vol.  m.  No.  17.— 1832.  3  N 
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whkh  they  carried.  It  was  just  da^rlight  when  we  arrived  mtbio  the 
English  liDes,  having  made  a  verj  circuitous  journey.  I  was  now  de- 
ternuned  to  learn  the  particulars  which  led  to  our  escape ;  and  1  foanci 
that  the  tender  hearted  Marie,  commiserating  our  condition,  had  con- 
sented to  act  the  part  of  ambassadress  between,  inj  brother  and  the 
two  dragoons,  who  were  already  well  inclined  to  change  their  serrice. 
We  amply  rewarded  our  conductors,  one  of  whom  enlisted  into  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Oels,  and  the  other  I  retained  in 
the  capacity  of  valet,  butler,  and  cook.    His  name  was  Joseph* 

After  undei^oing  the  most  scrupulous  examination  before  a  snbaJ- 
tern,  sergeant  and  twenty  men,  in  which  it  was  resolved  by  this  grave 
council,  nem.  dis,  on  the  motion  of  the  learned  sergeant,  that  we  were 
good  men  and  true,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  my  brother's  regi- 
ment, where  we  found  we  had  been  some  time  numbered  with  me 
mighty  dead.  I  thought  it  now  high  time  to  return  to  my  friend  the 
Baron,  and  accordingly  on  the  morrow,  resigning  my  borrowed  plaoies» 
and  bidding  adieu  to  my  brother,  whose  wound  had  now  healed,  I  re- 
sumed my  dragoon  trappings,  and  after  a  pleasant  morning's  ride, 
without  any  notable  obstacle,  I  found  my  worthy  commander  engaged 
in  the  same  laudable  occupation  in  which  he  was  employed  when  1  was 
first  introduced  to  him.  I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  learn  from  him 
that  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  party  on  their  march 
the  next  mornins  to  ioin  the  regiment,  wnich  was  stationed  on  the 
Ebro.  FraternaTkindness  had  supplied  me  with  a  stout  mule,  and  I 
had*  now  to  purchase  another  at  a  very  extravagant  price.  About  eigJit 
o'clock  in  tne  morning  we  prepared  to  march.  We  did  not  march  aa 
in  England,  with  bagg^ase-wagons  following  us,  and  with  that  sle^ 
parade-appearance  which  proceeds  from  an  abundant  use  of  pipe-clay 
and  blacking,  but  every  soldier  now  carried  along  with  him  three  days 
^'jrood  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  while  the  baggage  of  tbe 
officers  was  generally  carried  on  mules.  Buried  between  two  immense 
trusses  of  hay,  their  shoulders  loaded  with  a  canteen  and  haversack, 
the  soldiers  were  so  completely  enveloped  that  very  little  of  the  out- 
ward man  was  exposed  to  view.  Our  ba^ge-animals  present^i  a 
still  more  ludicrous  appearance  to  the  eye  oi  a  novice:  the  laq|;e  pack- 
saddles  being  piled  upon  each  side  to  a  most  extraordinary  he^t  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  a  campaign.  We  marched  the  first  day  to  a  small 
town,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten ;  and  the  next,  still  travers- 
ing "  the  Pyrenean,"  we  arrived  at  Tolosa,  which  is  a  sort  of  Spanish 
Sheffield.  At  this  place  I  received  a  billet  from  the  Alcalde;  but  the 
unpatriotic  boors  who  inhabited  the  mansion, "  against  the  houseless 
stranger  shut  the  door,"  which  compelled  me  to  make  a  forcible  entry 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  our  dragoons,  who  carried  the  door,  car- 
bine in  hand.  Being  aware  of  the  pretty  frequent  use  of  the  stiletto  in 
Spain,  I  confess  that  I  took  the  precaution  of  barricadoihg  ray  door, 
and  placing  my  sword  and  pistols  within  reach,  lest  my  hosts  should 
be  inclined  m  die  night  to  requite  the  civility  which  I  had  shown  them 
in  the  morning.  Most  of  the  towns  on  tlie  frontier  have  an  appearance 
half  French  and  half  Spanish,  but  Tolosa  is  completely  Spanish, 
though  from  its  being  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  die  British,  and 
used  as  a  hospital  and  store,  I  had  very  few  opportunities  of  seeing 
any  thing  of  the  town's-people.   I  trustea  this  day  to  an  inn  called  Ae 
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Posada  ie  Leon  for  a  dinner,  and  from  the  experience  which  I  ihen  had 
of  garlic  and  oil,  I  never  whilst  in  Spain  repeated  the  experiment. 
The  next  morning  we  continued  our  march  through  the  Pyrenees,  and 
rode  all  day  through  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.    We 
were  now  traversing  the  great  road  commenced  by  Louis  ilV.  and 
completed  by  Bonaparte,  leading  from  Ba;^onne  over  the  Pyrenees  to 
Pampeluna — a  road  very  much  resembling  m  its  construction  our  com- 
mon turnpikes  in  England.    For  the  first  twelve  miles  from  Tolosa, 
our  course  lay  between  stupendous  mountains,  which,  covered  with 
wood,  towerea  perpendicularly  above  us.    The  level  space  between 
the  mountains  was  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  road,  which  was 
bordered  by  a  pleasant  rivulet    The  clearness  of  the  day  and  the 
beauty  of  the  climate  gave  additional  effect  to  the  fine  prospects  which 
continually  opened  upon  us  as  we  wound  round  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  what  made  the  scene  more  interesting,  was  hearing  the  songs 
of  the  muleteers,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  ere  they  came  in  sight. 
These  mules  and  muleteers,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Spanish 
writers,  certainly  have  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  appearance. 
Bight  or  nine  large  and  powerful  mules,  eacn  nearly  fourteen  hand^ 
high,  are  placed  under  the  conduct  of  one  muleteer,  who  rides  upon 
the  leading  mule.  The  beasts  are  ornamented  with  large  bridles,  deck- 
ed with  fringe  and  tassels,  and  with  bells  attached  to  their  heads. 
The  burden  is  carefully  balanced  upon  their  backs,  so  as  not  to  cause 
Any  friction,-Hi  sore  back  in  Spain  i3eing  a  very  diflferent  thing  from  a 
sore  back  in  England.    The  dress  of  the  muleteers  consists  of  a  sort 
of  short  jacket,  made  of  a  kind  of  velveteen,  inexpressibles  of  dark- 
blue  plush,  hung  round  with  tassels  about  the  knees,  and  something 
between  slippers  and  sandals  to  supply  the  place  of  shoes.    A  large 
slouched  hat  covers  the  head,  which  seems  made  both  *'  for  shelter  and 
shade."     A  long  red  sash,  bound  three  times  round  their  waists, 
which  is  used  also  as  a  pocket  to  carry  their  cigars  and  their  money, 
gives  them  a  light  active  appearance.    Their  hair  is  clipped  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manners—I  have  often  seen  the  operation  performed  in 
the  streets  on  Sundays  and  fast-days;— the  top  of  the  head  is  cut  so 
close  as  to  give  the  skull  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaved,  while 
the  hair  of  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  not  subjected  to  this  opera- 
tion is  suffered  to  grow  to  any  length,  and  generally  flows  over  the 
shoulders.    This  grotesque  figure  is  seated  on  his  leading  mule,  with 
his  lar^e  cloak  thrown  over  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  his  sun  care- 
fully tied  on  to  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  to  be  near  at  hand  in  an  cases  of 
exigency.  During  his  progress  he  sits  singing,  or  rather  shouthir,  some 
old  Castilian  air,  to  wnicn  he  often  adapts  some  improvisator ialwords 
in  praise  of  the  VolorUarios  D^  FJ^ina^  or  the  8eignorittasdeMadr%da, 
every  now  and  then  interrupting  his  warbling  with  the  words  Jinda 
Jiulo  earraceo;  which  have  only  the  effect,  from  their  frequent  repeti- 
tion, of  making  the  mules  wag  their  tails.    But  to  return  from  this 
digression.    Our  road  continued  nearly  level  until  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  over  which,  from  its  great  height  and  steepness,  it 
was  cut  in  a  xig-zag  direction.    Our  day's  march  terminated  at  a  vil- 
lage about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  in  which  a  convent  of  nuns  was 
situated.  Our  men  were  stationed  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  the  Baron  and  I  took  up  our  abode  at  the  coavent    i  had  some 
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expectations  of  obiuning  a  sight  of  one  or  two  of  these  caged  beaatie0, 
but  the  fair  sisterhood  **  with  souls  from  long  seclusion  pure,"  thought 
it  wise  to  retire  into  another  part  of  the  convent — though  I  must  con- 
fess I  caught  a  saintlv  pair  ot  eyes  reconnoitring  the  Baron  thronj^  a 
small  iron-grating.  The  abbess,  a  lady  d'^un  certain  dge,  had  provided 
most  comfc^table  accommodations  for  us,  and  I  never  did  less  penaace 
during  all  my  campaiens,  than  on  the  night  I  passed  within  the  walla  of 
this  holy  habitation.  On  the  following  day,  our  nath  lay  entirely  over 
the  rugffed  and  lofty  ridges  of  the  'Pyrenees,  through  a  road  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock.    On  commencing  our  descent  we  broke  upon  a 

{glorious  Piseah-view  of  our  land  of  promise.  For  three  daj^s  afler 
•aving  the  Pyrenees  we  made  a  circle  round  Paropeluna,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  blockaded  by  Spanish 
troops,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  halted  at  the  town  of 
Puenta  la  Reyna.  It  was  at  this  period  the  vintage  time,  and  the 
"  bacchanal  profusion"  of  every  thin^  around  me  reminded  me  of 
Sterne's  accurate  description  of  the  mirth  and  hilarity  which  always 
accompany  this  season.  The  Baron  and  I  took  a  walk  for  the  paniose 
of  viewing  tlie  town.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  the  damsels  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  dancing  in  various  groups  to  the  sound  of  the 
tambourine,  which  was  played  by  one  of  the  party,  the  burden  of 
whose  song,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  always  ran  in  favour  of  the 
Soldades  Ineleses.  The  dance  very  nearly  resembled  the  Scotch  reel, 
when  danced  by  four,  with  the  addition  of  many  fantastic  flings:  this 
is  the  regular  tmlero.  At  the  doors  of  the  wme-houses  we  saw  the 
same  dance  performed  by  very  different  actors:  a  drunken  muleteer 
playing  on  his  gjuitar  was  stimulating  the  activity  of  his  still  more 
drunken  companions.  Occasionally,  amongst  the  passengers,  we  ob- 
served a  Padre,  dressed  in  his  canonical  gown,  and  his  long  scrowl- 
brimmed  hat,  at  whose  appearance  the  joyous  dances  ceased,  while 
every  individual  of  the  party  made  the  usual  obeisance,  and  many  a 
fair  finger  touching  a  ripe  pair  of  lips,  demurely  traced  the  sign  <rf*  the 
cross. 

At  this  town  the  Baron's  nolroTi  or  host,  at  whose  house  he  was  bil- 
letted,  was  a  certain  worthy  Padre,  who,  in  addition  to  his  clerical  func- 
tions, was  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-shop,  a  fact  with  which  we  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  evening  by  discovering  him  presiding  at  a  ta- 
ble where  they  were  playing  a  game  which  the  Spaniards  call  Banco. 
It  appears  that  this  same  Padre,  like  many  more  of  his  cloth  in  Spain, 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  a  young  lady  who  resided  witii  him,  and  who, 
we  were  given  to  understand,  was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother. 
These  worthy  men  generally  select  the  most  comely  of  tiieir  destitute 
relations,*  whom  they  charitably  adroit  to  a  participation  in  their  domes- 
tic comforts.  The  Baron,  ambitious  of  victory  both  in  the  field  and 
with  the  fair,  had  been  paying  rather  more  attention  to  the  Padre^s  re- 
lative than  was  agreeable  to  the  austere  notions  of  that  grave  ecclesi- 
astic, though  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  making  any  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  o£Scer;  an  occurrence,  however, 
arose,  which  gave  vent  to  the  Padre's  resentment,  and  nearly  withered 
the  budding  honours  of  my  brave  commander.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  we  strolled  into  a  gaming-house,  where  we  found  the  Baron's 
clerical  host  acting  the  part  of  Banker.    The  Baron,  like  all  Oer- 
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manB,  played  deep,  and  fortune  favonred  htm.  <  In  the  conne  ef  a 
couple  of  hours  the  bank  was  hpoken»  and  the  Baron  had  sacked  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  Ail  the  company  had  left  the  room  except  the 
Baron  and  myself,  and  we  had  just  gained  &e  street,  when  I  heard  the 
Baron,  who  was  a  little  behind  me,  yell  out  some  most  tremendous 
and  unintelligible  oath  in  German :  1  turned  round,  and  saw  die  en- 
rased  Padre,  with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand,  about  to  repeat  the  blow  he 
had' already  eiven.  We  were  both  totally  unarmed,  nut  I  immediately 
ran  back  ana  caught  the  Baron  as  he  was  falling,  and  endeayoured  at 
the  same  time,  though  ineffectually,  to  lay  hands  on  the  assassin.  One 
of  our  own  men,  and  two  Light  Dragoon  officers  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  opposite  direction,  and  having 'heard  the  cries,  they 
were  hastening  towards  us.  I  committed  my  wounded  comrade  to  the 
hands  of  a  Spaniard,  and  calling  to  my  countrymen  to  follow  me,  I 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  criminiu.  One  of  the  Light  Dragoon  offi- 
cers outstripped  us  all,  and  we  saw  htm  catch  the  Pfdre  by  tiie  cloak» 
who  most  ingeniously  slipped  off*  that  garment,  and  continued  hia 
course.  We  were  all  of  us  now  nearly  equally  close  on  the  heels  of  our 
game,  who  turned  and  twisted  with  all  the  skill  of  an  old  bare*  He 
at  last  made  his  escape  through  a  small  iron  gate,  near  a  church,  which 
closed  after  him,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  He  did 
not  escape  entirely  with  impunity;  for  in  the  doubles  and  turns  which 
he  made,  one  of  the  Light  Jbragoon  officers  with  a  whip,  our  dragoon 
with  his  stick,  and  myself  with  the  toe  of  my  boot,  which  was  fitt^  to 
inflict  a  pretty  sharp  wound,  made  him  occasionally  forget  his  clerical 
charact^,  and  indulge  in  some  violent  imprecations*  But,  on  the 
whoici  I  fear  this  chastisement  only  furnished  him  with  a  more  cogent 
arg;ument  not  to  slacken  his  speed. 
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Wflvmx  ihan  youth^s  bubbling  spirit  oTerflow, 
Or  whereon  shed  its  tide  or  generous  thought. 
Of  sympathy  and  hope,  with  which  o*eHhuight 

The  soul  18  sick  of  wishing,  and  below 

Deems  that  no  change  awaits  it,  aave  of  wo  ? 
Vain  ho^  t'  ezpsjid  its  wings!  for  soon  tis  taught, 
That  aU  its  diort-Kved  pleasure  must  be  caught 

In  strife  and  struggle,  ana  in  the  quick  glow 
Of  passion,  like  the  peUcan,  well-fed 
From  its  own  bosom,  with  its  blood  for  bread. 

Is  there  no  feeling  then,  no  name  on  Earth, 
Apt  to  contain  the  ocean  of  man's  wiU/ 

Love!  Honour!  Friendship! — are  they  nothing  wofth? 
Nought— there's  but  Freedom,  that  it  deigns  to  fiD. 


(  4ra  ) 

CATII.IHm;  A  TBAOfiDT.* 

Tne  above  work  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  looked  for  in  the 
literarj  world,  not  without  expectation  and  anxiety;  and,  in  our  own 
case  we  must  confess  that  this  expectation  has  been  answered  hj  con- 
siderable disappointment  From  the  somewhat  pompous  carnage  of 
Mr.  Crol  j's  muse--her  measured  step  and  dignified  deportment— rwe 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  she  would  well  oecome  the  tragic  robe 
and  cothurnus;  and  had  hoped  to  see  her  ''go  stately  by,''  to  take  an 
approved  and  final  station  m  that  noble  but  neglected  department  of 
our  national  literature.  But,  judging  from  the  evidence  now  before  us, 
we  fear  this  will  not  be.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  work  enriched  with  pow- 
erful and  energetic,  as  well  as  sweet  and  graceful  poetry ;  but  it  is  the 
poetry  of  imagination,  not  of  passion ;  it  is  engendered  and  delibe- 
rately given  torth  from  the  intellect;  it  does  not  spring  eageriy  and 
involuntarily  from  the  heart:  and  this  is  to  sa^Tyin  other  woras,  that  it 
is  not  dramatic  We  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  be  ^fted  with  great  and  va- 
luable  powers,  of  a  certain  kind.  He  possesses  a  rich  store  of  poetical 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  have  always  at  iheir  command  a  fforgeoas 
flow  of  language  and  imagery.  These— directed  by  a  genenu  sound- 
ness of  taste  and  judgment,  such  as  we  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  possess — 
may  be  made  to  produce  very  striking  and  impressive  effects ;  but, 
alone,  these  effects  cannot  amount  to  high  tragedy.  They  may  wor- 
thily supply  its  outward  form,  and  its  ornamental  attire,  but  unless 
Passion  breathe  into  it  a  vital  spirit,  it  must  still  remain  but  a  splen- 
did caput  mortuum. 

The  subject  of  Catiline  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  chosen.  It  offers  a  unity  of  action  and  a 
depth  of  passionate  interest,  united  to  the  great  desideratum  of  his- 
torical truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  not  availed 
himself  of  these  capabilities  to  the  extent  that  the  high  drama  demands. 
He  has  judiciously  enough  applied  his  best  powers  to  the  end  he  had 
in  view ;  and  if  tney  have  not  enabled  him  to  reach  it,  he  may  be 
well  content  to  submit  to  his  failure,  when  he  reflects  that  he  suffers 
it  in  common  with  every  livinjg  writer  who  has  made  the  same  attempt 
In  fact.  Tragedy  sits  on  a  height  which  cannot  be  climbed:  it  must  oe 
scaled  with  wings,  if  at  all ;  and  those  wings  must  be  the  eagle's. 

We  proceed  to  re^d  the  work  before  us  more  in  detail,  and  to  lay 
a  few  specimens  of  it  before  the  reader.  Its  principal  defect  strikes 
us  as  being  a  want  of  coherence  of  purpose,  and  consequently  a  want 
.  of  unity  and  consistency  of  effect  If  we  may  borrow  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression from  a  sister  art,  the  characters  are  well  drawn  ;  but  they  are 
not  well  coloured,  either  as  it  regards  themselves  or  each  other.  The 
tone  of  the  language,  and  the  flow  and  fall  of  the  versification,  are  es- 
sential Iv  of  the  same  class,  from  whichever  of  die  personages  they 
proceed.  This  creates  a  languid  monotony  in  the  general  emct  very 
injurious  to  dramatic  feeling,  which  should  be  as  vivid  and  as  varied 
as  the  varied  purposes  and  interests  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  spring. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  the  author's  censure  of  Voltaire's  ana  Cre- 

*  CatUine ;  a  Tta^^dy.  Hi  Fi^  Acts.  With  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  GeoKgt. 
Croly,  A.  M.  Author  of  «  Paris  in  1815,"  «  The  Angel  of  the  Worid,"  Sx. 


billoD's  jdajBs  on  liie  same  suUect,  m  being  **  written  on  the  model  of 
the  French  sta^^ ;  and,  according  to  the  national  taste,  make  up  for 
nature  and  incident,  (he  means,  probablj,  ihe  want  of  **  nature  and  in- 
cident,") bj  affected  sensibility  and  feeble  declamation."  Notwith- 
Btanding  this  8weeping,.and,  perhaps,  just  censure,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  new  attempt  on  the  same  subiect  assimilates  less  to  the  English 
than  to  the  French  model-^less  to  Shakspeare  than  to  Voltaire;  that, 
if  the  *<  sensibUity"  it  contains  is  real  instead  of  "affected,"  and  the 
*<  declamation"  is  strong  instead  of  "  feeble,"  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
but  **  declamation"  and  "  sensibility"  after  all — not  passion. 

It  must  be  needless  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plot  of  this  tra^dy : 
the  title  will  at  once  call  it  to  mind :  for  the  variations  from  strict  history 
are  few  and  unimportant  We  shall  do  better  in  offering  specimens  of 
the  poetry  with  which  the  drama  is  enriched.  The  following  describes 
the  effect  of  Catiline's  eloquence  at  the  meeting  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  when  he  opposes  Cicero  in  the  election  for  the  Considship: — * 

<*  Tou  ihoold  haTe  teen  bim  in  the  Campos  Mntiuv-* 

In  the  tribnniil,    nbtking  aJl  the  trib^ 

With  mighty  ipeech.    His  words  seem'd  oracles, 

That  pierced  their  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  tun^ 

And  gaxe  in  wonder  on  his  neighbour's  fiicer 

That  with  the  like  dumb  wonder  answered  him : 

Then  some  would  weep,  some  diout;  some,  deeper  touch'd. 

Keep  down  the  ciy,  with  motion  of  tfieir  luuids, 

In  fear  but  to  have  lost  a  aynable.*' 

His  conduct  during  the  banquet  which  is  given  at  his  palace  imme- 
diately after  his  defeat  at  the  election,  is  thus  described  :— 

"Heseem'dtofeel 
The  fiercest  joy  of  aU;  pledged  the  whde  room 
'  In  brimming  goblets ;  talk'd  a  round  of  things^ 
Lofty  and  rambling  as  an  ecstasy ; 
Laugh'd,  tiU  his  very  Isurhter  check'd  our  mirth. 
And  aU  gaaed  on  hims  tnen  as  if  surprised. 
Marking  the  ulence,  nmtter'd  some  excuse^ 
And  sank  in  reverie;  thai,  wild  again, 
TaUL'd,  drank,  and  kugfaM— the  first  of  Bacchanals !" 

His  warlike  bearing  in  the  field  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  companion 
inarms: 

**  You  have  seen  him  in  the  field  ? 

auaaucAM. 

Ay,  fifty  times,— 
r  the  thickest  fight;  where  all  was  blood  and  steel. 
Plunging  througn  steeds  unrider'd,  gory  men 
Mad  with  their  wounds,  through  hmces  thick  as  hail, 
As  if  he  took  the  ranks  for  idle  waves! 
Now  seen,  the  battle's  wonder :  now  below. 
Mowing  his  desperate  way,  till  with  wild  shrieks. 
The  throng  roll'd  back,  and  Catiline  sprang  out. 
Bed  from  uie  greaves  to  the  helm." 

The  author  has  chosen  to  depict  Catiline  altogether  after  the  por- 
trait of  Cicero,  as  given  in  the  Grot,  pro  Ccdio,  and  not  after  that  of 

*  It  IS  supposed  to  be  exactly  at  this  period  that  the  play  commences. 
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nnmised  wickedness  which  Sallust  draws  of  him.  Accordinglj,  we 
are  taught  to  consider  him  as  drawn  or  urged  into  treason  bjthe  min- 
gled force  of  pride  and  disappointment— of  ambition,  added  to  fancied 
disgrace  and  wrong.  These  are  some  of  his  reflections  while  he  is 
plotting  the  mischief  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise  on  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  his  enemies  and  opposers : — 

<*I fed  a  nameleas  ptc«iire  on  ray  brow. 

As  if  the  heaTens  were  thick  with  sudden  gloom; 

A  sfai^eless  consciousness  of  some  dark  blow 

Hangmg  above  my  head.    They  say,  such  thoughts 

Partake  of  prophecy.  [He  joes  to  the  catemeni.} 

This  air  is  bring  sweetness.    Golden  sun, 

Shall  I  be  like  thee  yet?  like  clouds  have  psssed— 

And,  like  some  miflhty  victor,  he  returns 

To  his  red  city  in  the  west,  that  now 

Spreads  aU  her  gates,  and  lights  her  torches  up, 

In  triumph  for  her  glorious  conqueror." 

What  follows  is  a  rich  and  picturesque  description  of  a  waking  vision, 
which  Catiline  is  supposed  to  have  seen,  and  which  contributes  to  lead 
him  on  in  what  be  is  made  to  consider  as  his  appointed  course:— 

*»  Heaven  can  show  strange  things: 
Lsst  night  I  could  not  rest :  the  chamber^s  hei^ 
Or  some  wild  thoughts— the  Mly  of  the  day— 
Banish'd  my  sleep  ^— So^  in  the  garden  air, 
I  gazed  upon  the  comet,  that  then  shone 
In  midnight  ^ory,  dimming.all  the  stars. 
At  once  a  crimson  blaze,  that  made  it  pale, 
Flooded  the  north.    I  tum'd,  and  saw,  in  heaveth 
Two  mighty  armies !    From  the  zenith  star, 
Down  to  the  earth,  legions  in  line  and  orb, 
Squadron  snd  sauare,  like  earthly  marshaby. 
Anon,  as  if  a  sudden  trumpet  spoke, 
Banners  of  eold  and  purple  were  finng  out; 
Fire-crested  leaders  swept  along Ihe  fines; 
And  bodh  the  goiveous  depths, like  meeting  seas, 
RoU'd  to  wild  batUe.    Then,  they  breathed  awhile. 
Leaving  the  space  between  a  sheet  of  gore, 
Strew'a  with  torn  standards^  corpses,  and  crsah^d  spears." 

The  following  is  exceedingly  bold,  vehement,  and  poetical : — 

<■  The  state  is  weak  as  dust 
Rome's  broken,  helpless,  hesrt-aick!    Vengeance  rits 
Above  her, — ^like  a  vulture  o*er  a  corpse 
Soon  to  be  tasted.    Time,  and  doll  decay, 
^  Have  let  the  waters  round  her  pillar^s  foot ; 
And  it  ikiut  fiJl.    Her  boasted  strength's  a  ghost, 
Fesifiil  to  dastards ;— yet,  to  trenchant  swords, 
Thin  as  the  passing  air!  A  single  blow. 
In  this  diseased  and  cnmibling  frame  of  Rome, 
Would  break  your  ohahis  like  stubble." 


It  majr  be  agreeable  to  contrast  these  extracts  with  t 
in  a  mlTerent  style,  but  equally  rich  and  poetical  :— 

^  Too  much  hij  loved  her !    *Tib  an  ancient  tale^ 
One  of  the  ditties  that  our  giiis  of  Greece 
Hear  from  their  careiiil  mother^  round  the  lampf^ 
On  winter  nights ;  and  by  the  lintage  heaps. 
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When  grapes  are  eniahing^.    I  have  seen  the  spatg 
Btin  aaby-pale  with  lightmng,  where  she  died. 

She  was  a  Grecian  maiden ;  and,  by  some, 
UKas  thought  a  daughter  of  the  sky ;  for  eaith 
Had  never  shaped  such  beauty :  and  her  thoughts 
Wele,  like  her  beauty,  sky-bom.    She  would  stray, 
And  gaze,  when  mom  was  budding  on  the  hilK 
As  if  she  saw  the  stooping  pomp  <n  gods— 
•     Then  tell  her  lyre  the  vision;  nor  had  eve 
A  sound,  or  rosy  colour  of  the  clouds, 
Or  infant  star,  but  in  her  solemn  sonn 
^  It  lived  again.    Oh,  happy—- till  she  loved !'' 

And  again.    It  is  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Semele : — 

«« Pity  her!  'twas  Love 
That  wrought  this  evil  to  his  worshipper! 
The  deadly  oath  was  sworn. — ^Then  Nature. shook, 
Ai  in  strange  trouble, — solemn  cries  were  heard. 
Echoing  from  hiU  to  hill, — ^the  forests  bow'd. 
Ruddy  with  lightnings,— in  the  height  of  heaven 
The  moon  grew  sanguine,  and  the  waning  stars 
Fell  loosely  through  the  sky.    Before  her  rose. 
On  golden  clouds,  a  throne ;  and,  at  its  foot. 
An  eagle  grasp'd  the  thunderbolt.    The  face 
Of  the  bright  sitter  on  the  throne  was  bent 
Over  his  sceptre, — ^but  she  knew  her  lord! 
And  call'd  upon  him  but  to  give  one  look, 
Before  she  perssh'd  in  th'  O^mpian  blaze. 
He  raia'd  his  eye, — and  in  its  flash-— she  died!" 

Tliis  is  rich  and  rare  poetry,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  admira- 
tion it  deserves. 

We  j^ive  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  undramatic  manner  in 
which  Catiline  is  frequently  made  to  express  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  However  ^od  it  may  be  in  its  way,  it  is  merely  what  may 
be  said  in  the  case  in  question-^not  what  would  be  saici.  Catiline 
draws  his  sword  in  preparation  for  the  last  desperate  effort  on  which 
his  hopes  depend : — 

**  This  emblem  of  all  miseries  and  crimes,— 

The  robber's  tool,  that  breaks  the  rich  man's  lock,— 

The  murderer's  master-key  to  sleeping  hearts,— 

The  orphan-maker — ^widower  of  brides ; — 

The  tyrant's  strength— the  crael  pirate's  law,— 

The  traitor's  passport  to  his  sovereign's  throne, — 

The  mighty  desolator,— 4hat  contaii^ 

In  this  brief  bar  of  steel,  more  wo  to  the  earth 

Than  lightning,  earthquake,  yeUow  pestilence^. 

Or  the  wild  fury  of  the  all-swaUowmg  sea!" 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Catiline  is  brought  in  froih  the  field  of 
battle,  mortally  wounded*  and  he  dies  in  an  insane  paroxysm  of  ambi' 
tious  images  and  hopes.  Sprin^ng  from  the  ground  by  a  last  effort 
of  supernatural  energy,  he  exclaims : — 

**  Is  there  no  fiuth  in  Heaven  ?  My  hour  shall  come ! 
This  brow  shall  wear  the  diadem,  and  this  eye 
Make  monarchs  stoop.    My  wrath  shall  have  a  voice 
Strong  as  the  thunder;  and  my  trumpet's  breath 
Shan  root  up  thrones.    Tour  husband  shafl  be  Kmg  !— 
Dictator !— King  of  the  wortd  !"— 
Va^  m.  No.  17.— 1822.  3  0 
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We  tnttgt  find  room  for  two  or  three  short  de]tached  passages*  which 
are  exceedingly  good  in  their  respective  classes. 

Imaginary  portents, 

«  This  18  a  moital  hour ;  the  risine  wind 
Sounds  angry,  and  those  twift  and  dizzy  clouds, 
Made  ^h^ttly  bv  the  glantee  of  the  mnm^ 
Seem  hone  and  chariot  for  the  evil  ahi^s 
That  scatter  rain  here." 

Caiiline  musing, 

"Why,  my  lord. 
Your  brow  grows  cloudy,  and  you  clench  your  hand. 
As  if  it  held  your  spear." 

Danger, 

*<  Arise !  must  we  be  bndn'd 
While  you  lie  dreaming  there  ?— Ho !  CatUinel 
Disgrace  is  on  you, — danger  by  your  aide. 
Like  a  chain'd  wolf,  devouring  with  his  eyes, 
Before  he's  loosed  to  tear  you." 

Hope. 

^  The  icicle  that  melts  even  in  the  ray 
In  which  it  glitters."— 

Siatesmen, 

'*  And  this  is  my  supremacy !  The  prize 

That  whets  men's  swords,  and  sows  in  noble  hearts   ^ 

The  bitter  seed  of  discord  \   Sir !  see  here 

[To  the  SecTTtarf. 
The  cheerless  imsge  of  a  statesman's  life ! 
To  bear  ufion  his  brow  the  general  care,— 
To  make  his  daily  food  of  anxious  thought%^- 
To  rob  the  mkbught  of  its  wholesome  ueep,— 
And  all,  but  to  be  msHe  the  loftier  mark 
For  every  shaft  that  envy,  suUen  hate. 
Or  thwarted  guilt,  can  lay  upon  the  string,— 
And  have  Ins  thanks  for  all, — ingratitude !" 

•A  lover'^s  music  at  nightl 

''You  are  a  music-lover,  and  sigh  Greek, 
This  comes  of  evil  company.    Your  lyre 
Has  broke  the  rest  of  many  a  stately  dame. 
Who  left  her  curtains  tenantless,  to  gaze, 
Where  the  chill'd  minstrel  sent  his  amorous  sool 
Up  through  the  moonshine." 

The  space  we  are  enabled  to  deTote  to  our  notices  of  contemponuy 
literature,  seldom  permits  us  to  go  into  the  detail  of  those  minor  fanlts 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  poetical  work  of  any  leneth; 
and  in  this  among  the  rest  If  we  ever  regret  oar  circumscrwcd 
limits^  it  is  not  on  this  account;  for  the  pointing  out  of  such  trifling 
errors  and  oversights  as  those  now  alluded  to  we  regard  as  bat  a  se- 
condary^ and  very  unimportant  duty  of  criticism ;  and  we  willingly  pass 
it  over  in  the  present  instance* 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  few  other  poems  besides  the  tra- 
gedy of  Catiline,  some  of  which  possess  extreme  delicacy  and  beaaty, 
but  the  chief  of  which  we  recognise  as  bavins  appeared  in  print  before  ; 
and  upon  the  whole  we  close  it  with  a  high  opiaku  of  tke  aAtfaoFs 
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|x>etical  talents,  but  an  opinion  not  heightened  bj  the  present  publica* 
tion.  It  possesses  fewer  defects  than  its  predecessor,  but  it  also 
evinces  less  power,  and  displays  less  beauty.  Indeed,  we  think  Mr. 
Crolj  capable  of  much  better  things  than  ne  has  yet  done.  He  has 
shown  us  all  the  faults  of  which  his  style  is  susceptible,  but  not  all  the 
beauties ;  and  when  he  chooses  to  look  for  a  subject  properly  adaoted 
to  his  powers,  (and  such  a  one  is  probably  to  be  sooent,  witn  the  nest 
chances  of  success,  among  the  gor^ous  imagery  anaromantic  fictions 
mnd  traditions  of  the  Bast,)  we  think  him  not  unlikely  to  construct  a 
work  that  shall  place  his  name  in  a  distinguished  and  permanent  ratfk 
among  those  of  his  poetical  contemporaries. 


SONITBT   I. 

Tbxbx  it  an  hour,  when  all  our  past  pursuits 
The  dreams  and  panions  of  our  early  day, 
Tlie  unripe  blessedness  that  dropp'd  away 

Trom  our  young  tree  of  like— like  blasted  miita-- 

All  rush  into  the  soul.    Some  beauteous  form 
Of  one  we  loved  and  lost,  or  dying  tone 
Haunting  the  heart  with  music  that  is  flown. 

Still  lingers  near  us  with  an  awful  charm ! 

I  love  that  hour, — ^for  it  is  deeply  fraught 
V^th  images  of  things  no  more  to  be : 

Visions  of  hope,  and  pfeasure,  madly  sought. 
And  sweeter  dreams  of  love  and  puri^ : 

The  poesy  of  heart,  that  smiled  in  pain. 

And  all  my  boyhood  worshipped— out  in  vain! 

SOmfKT  II. 

They  loved  for  yean,  with  growing  tenderness ; 
They  had  but  one  pure  prayer  to  waft  above- 
One  heart— one  hope — one  dream— and  that  was  Lov^ 

They  loved  for  years,  through  danger  and  distress^ 

Till  they  were  parted,  and  hiB  spotless  fame 
Became  the  mark  of  hate  and  obloquy- 
Till  the  remembering  tear  that  dimm'd  her  eye 

Was  dried  on  bludies  <3' repentant  shame. 

While  he— oh,  God !  in  raptured  vision  sweet. 
Would  walk  alone  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Watching  the  lifht  she  loved,  and  dream  of  her. 

And  of  the  hour  men  they  again  should  meet 

They  met  at  last— but  Love's  sweet  viaon  fled 

For  ever  fiiom  bis  heart— for  she  had  wed ! 


(  .476     ) 


'  M'<IUBBW  OW  KOBTllBKir  CBNTRAL  AFRICA. 

It  has  been  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  aU  our  African  expeditions, 
that  they  have  failed.    Some  attribute  this  general  failure  to  the 
injudicious  selection  of  the  travellers,  none  of  whom,  excepting  IxiQifl 
Burckhardt,  were  masters  of  the  travelling  language  of  that  continent 
If  we  read  the  reports  of  these  various  travellers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  grand  object  of  their  several  researches  was,  to  ascertain 
the  termination  of  the  Niger;  hence  we  are  led  to  inquire.  What 
purpose  would  have  been  answered  by  this  discovery  ?     None,  we 
apprehend/ unless  it  had  been  di3covered  that  it  communicated  with 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  thereby  affording  a  navieable  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  by  means  of  Alexandria.    It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  when  this  inquiry  first  excited  the  attention  of  England 
and  of  France,  Bonaparte  was  master  of  ¥gypt,  and  that  he  then 
contemplated  other  conquests  in  Africa,  together  with  the  establish- 
ment  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  India  and  Africa,  through  Egypt. 
The  inquiry  was  revived  when  our  navy;  under  the  immortal  Nelson, 
changed  the  destiny  of  Egypt.    Hopes  were  entertained,  that  our 
possession  of  that  country  would  afford  us  a  communication  with 
Sudan,  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  naviffatins  the  stream  of  the  Nile. 
All  reports,  and  all  the  information  collected  by  our  travellers  since 
that  period,  have  tended  to  corroborate  this  water-commnnication 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Alexandria,  but  nothing  certain  has  yet  been 
established.     In  this  state  of  things,  the  public  is  presented  with  A 
Oeographictd  and  Commercial  View  ofMrthem  Central  Africa^  coa- 
taining  a  particular  Account  of  the  Course  and  Termination  of  the 
ereat  River  J^ger  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  first  who  suggested 
tills  opinion  was  Sidi  Hamed;  as  reported  by  Riley,  the  American  sailor ; 
and  at  tiie  same  time  that  Mr.  M'Queen  brings  forward  this  new  Afri- 
can hypothesis,  it  certainly  has  received  a  strong  corroboration  by  the 
narrative  of  Alexander  Scott,  a  sailor,  who  has  heen  lately  redeemed 
from  captivity,  and  who  belonged  to  the  Moiitezuma,  a  Liverpool  trader 
that  was  wrecked  in  1810,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  or  the  Sehel,  or 
flat  coast  between  Cape  Nun  and  Cape  Boiador ;  a  narrative  of  the  in- 
teresting adventures  of  whom  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal;  and  an  explanatory  dissertation  (rather  than  a  review)  of 
which  will  be  found  m  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1821. 

Our  author's  ar^ments  in  favour  df  this  new  hypothesis  appear  to 
be  very  plausible,  and  several  quotations  tend  to  support  and  corrobo- 
rate it 

**  As  these  sheets  were  preparing  for  the  press,  a  further  confirmation 
of  this  important  point  (alluding  to  the  disdiar^e  of  the  Ni^r  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea)  was  received,  m  the  account  given  by  a  sailor  named 
Scott,  belonging  to  Liverpool,  who  was  wrecked  about  Cape  Nun, 
and  carried  into  slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  While  in  this 
state,  he  journeyed  along  with  a  tribe  across  the  desert  into  Sudan, 
and  with  it  he  crossed  the  lake  Dibble,  or  what  he  calls  Bahar 
Tee-eb.*    There  he  was  told  by  some  negro  boatmen  who' rowed 

*  See  Note  in  New  Monthly  llag.  No.  3.  p.  356. 
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them  over  the  lake,  that  very  far  to  the  south  there  lay  a  great  saltwater 
sea,  and  that  the  one  they  were  on  ran  into  it ;  that  there  was  no  end  to 
it ;  that  there  were  plenty  of  8ap,na  kabeer  (large  8hips)upon  it ;  and  that 
they  called  it  fiahar  elkabeer,  that  is,  the  Great  Sea,  or  Atlantic  ocean." 
(Edinb.  Philos.  Journal,  No.  7.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Mr.  McQueen  says,  *<  Perfect  accuracy  in  these  things,  at 
present,  is  impossible ;  nor  does  the  want  materially  alter  the  grand 
features  which  it  is  my  chief  object  to  delineate."  Jackson  says  that 
•  a  lake  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Neel  el  Abeed,  of  which  the  op- 
posite shore  is  not  visible.  He  says  it  id  navigated  by  large  vessels, 
which  sometimes  come  to  Timbuctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of 
people.  On  its  eastern  bank  begins  the  territory  of  white  people,  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs,  N'sarreth  (Christians).  From  this  descriptioii 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  lake  here  mentioned  is  a  different  lake  to 
that  represented  as  being  situated  450  miles  east  of  Timbuctoo ;  it  is 
clearly  the  sea  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Bight  of  fienia  and  Beafra, 
a  lake  whose  opposite  shore  is  not  visible,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  is  the  territory  of  Christians !  The  fact  of  large  vessels  coming 
up  from  this  lake  to  Timbuctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of  people. 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  unobstructed 
from  the  ocean  to  Timbuctoo  (p.  118.)  Our  author's  third  argument 
in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  is  a.^  follows :  "  From ,  Sego  to  Baedo, 
according  to  Park,  is  thirty  days' journey  in  a  southerly  direction.  ■  One 
month's  travel,'  says  he, '  south  of  Baedo,  through  the  kingdom  of 
Gotto,  (Moosee)  will  bring  the  traveller  to  the  country  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  have  their  houses  on  the  Ba-se-feena.  This  water  is  incom- 
parably larger  than  the  lake  Dibbie,  and  the  water  sometimes  runs  one 
way  and  sometimes  another.  (Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.  8vo.  edition.) 
The  words  Ba-se-feena  are  very  properly  shown  bj  Jackson  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  words,  Bahar  sejeena,  signi^ng  literally  the 
sea  or  ships,  or  the  sea  where  ships  are  seen !  The  direction,  the  dis- 
tance, and  every  other  particular  mentioned,  however,  clearly  point 
out  the  European  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  water 
running  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  obviously  relates 
to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  tlie  sea,  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  negro  from  the  interior."    p.  129. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  M'Queen's  hypothesis  is  re- 
lated as  follows: — **  Before  turning  our  attention  to  ttie  coast,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Jackson  gives  of  the 
Arabic  words,  Bahr  Kulla ;  the  term,  he  says,  in  proper  Arabic,  is 
Bahar  Kdlha,  which  term  signifies  the  ocean,  and  also  an  alluvial 
country.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  and  which  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt,  we  have  the  clearest  account  of  the  termination  of  the 
Niger^ — Numerous  authorities  state,  that  in  its  middle  course  it  turns 
to  the  southward,  and  flows  till  it  joins  the  Bahr  Kulhar— the  sea,  or  the 
alluvial  country.  This  it  certainly  does  do  at  the  points  we  have 
mentioned;  we  therefore  conclude,  that  after  all  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
will  turnout  to  be  the  true  sea  of  Sudan."  p.  125. 

From  the  following  account  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  salt  pits,  mentioned  by  ibn  al  Vardi  (or  more  properly 
9en  al  Wardi),  are  tuse  on  the  sea-sfiore  of  Bening,  and  at  the  island 
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•f  Fenuindo  Po.    Oar  author  sajs,  *<  The  number  of  shves  amiiMlf r 
exported  from  Bonnj  and  old  CalalNir  rivers,  were  formerly,  and  still 
continue  to  be  great    They  are  chieftj  brought  from  the  tnteiior,  bj 
a  water  Conveyance.    The  people  are  every  where  fond  of  trade,  ge- 
nerally civil  and  obliging  to  Europeans  who  deal  honestly,  and  thejr 
are  anxious  to  cultivate  commercial   connexions  with  them.    All 
around  the  Delta,  the  population  on  the  sea  coast  is  busilj  employed 
in  making  salt  for  the  interior  market;  the  land  on  the  coast  is  called 
tiie  salt  ground;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  place  where  Ibn  al  Vardi  meatioiis 
the  numerous  salt-pits  on  the  shore  of  the  sea*    This  salt  is  carried  in 
boats  so  large  as  to  contain  200  people,*  and  having  cannon  placed 
at  each  end.    (Robertson's  Notes  on  Africa,  p.  308.)    Bonssa,  on  the 
Niger,  is  a  great  emporium  for  this  trade,  and  the  place  where  the 
people  from  uie  sea-coast  meet  the  caravans  from  Barbanr*  to  exchange 
their  merchandise.    (Robertson,  p.  209  Jind-  SOI.)    The  natives  on 
these  coasts  also  talk  familiarly  oi  their  trade,  intercourse,  and  crai- 
munication  with  Boussa  and  Timbuctoo,"  p.  135. 

Then  follows  some  reasons  for  supposing  the  Ni^er  and  the  Nile  to 
have  no  connexion ;  which  being  founded  on  theones,  and  being  irre- 
levant to  our  purpose — which  is  to  state  th^  arguments  for  asserting  the 
discharge  of  the  Niger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin — ^we  shall  pass  over, 
and  proceed  with  our  author's  observations,  who,  speaking  of  Park, 
says,  p.  149,  "  This  celebrated  traveller  descended  the  stream  in 
safety  to  Boussa,  where  an  accident  terminated  his  life.  The  tradeis 
from  the  coast  go  up  the  river  above  this  place.'' 

Our  author  gives  reasons  for  supposing  the  Nigjer  and  Coneo  to  be 
different  streams.  In  order  to  obtain  the  command  of  Afnca,  Mr. 
M'Queen  recommends  stations  on  the  Niger,  either  where  the  stream 
divides  or  unites,  as  may  be  found  most  eligible ;  another  station  is 
recommended  at  the  Rio  Laeps,  which  would  give  us  the  command  of 
the  trade  into  the  recesses  of  the  Kon^  mountains.  A  settlement,  or 
depot,  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  is  also  urged  as  expedient;  and 
this  island  could  be  easily  purchased  of  the  n^o  natives,  as  we  pre- 
sume the  Portuguese  have  iong  since  given  it  up.  Steam-boats  would 
navigate  from  uie  coast  to  limbuctoo  in  10,  15,  or  20  days,  at  the 
utmost,  and  establish  A  communication  with  Bornon,  Balis,  Dar  Saley, 
&c.  page  173. 

Wood  being  very  plentiful,  the  steam-boat  could  be  navujtted 
at  a  trifling  expense.  "  Granting  that  the  navigation  of  the  Ni^r 
was  interruptea  at  Boussa  by  reason  of  rapids  and  rocks  rising 
amidst  the  stream,  still  we  know  that  the  river  can  be  navigated  in 
safety  from  Boussa  upwards,  and  from  Boussa  downwards."  p.  178. 

This  is  the  point  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  M'Queen  has  given  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  communication  exists,  sufficient 
at  least  to  invite  the  British  nation  to  attempt  the  navigation,  which 
might  be  done  without  incurring  any  extraordinary  expense.  If  it  failed, 
it  would  add  certainly  one  more  failure  to  our  many  Afriam  exft* 
ditions;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  succeeded,  it  would  amply  reim- 
burse all  expenses  hitherto  incurred,  and  open  besides  an  incalcnlably 

*  TboM  is  a  oonobontion  of  what  ^ackaon  and  Alex.  Soott  ny.  Vkle  New 
BfonOily  llag.  No.  iii.  355  sad  356. 
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tteneficial  trade,  and  provide  withal,  what  is  so  much  wanted,  at  this 
timet  a  great  and  new  market  for  our  various  manufactures. 

If  the  navigation  of  the  river  failed  of  conductins  to  Timbuctoo,  it 
would  conduct,  mostassuredly,  to  many  countries  of  the  interior,  with 
'which  we  might  establish  a  commerce  on  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
as  a  prelude  to  civilizAtion.  The  immense  bodies  of  waters  discharged 
from  the  interior  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  is  an  incontrovertible  ev^idence 
that  the  waters  come  from  remote  regions,  of  the  interior,  and  that  a 
navigable  communication  alid  intercourse  might  be  established  with 
Several  populous  countries  of  the  interior  of  Sudan,  if  not  with  Tim- 
buctoo!   Therefore  our  author  says,  "let  the  British  standard  be 

S anted  at  Boussa,  where  no  power  iii  Africa  could  tear  it  up,  a  trifling 
nd  carriage  would  then  give  this  nation  all  the  advantages  of  an  open 
navigation,  and  by  such  a  natural  barrier,  place  the  Niger  comj^ete^ 
under  her  control.  Firmly  planted  in  central  Africa,  the  British  flag 
would  become  the  rallyinff  point  for  all  that  is  honourable,  useful,  be- 
neficial, just,  and  good.  Under  the  mighty  shade  tiiereof,  the  nations 
would  seek  security,  comfort,  and  repose.  Allies  Great  Britain  wouhl 
And  in  idiMindalice !  The  resources  and  energies  of  Africa  would  be  made 
(under  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy)  to  subdue  and  control  Africa.  Let 
Britain  only  form  such  a  settlement,  and  give  it  that  countenance, 
support,  and  protection,  which  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  British  coun- 
seiB  can  give,  and  which  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  em- 
pire can  so  well  maintain,  and  central  Africa  will  remain  a  grateful 
and  obedient  dependancy  of  this  empire.  The  latter  will  become  the 
centre  of  all  the  wealth,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  industry  of  the  former. 
Then  the  Niger,  like  the  Ganees»  would  acknowledge  Great  Britain 
as  its  protector,  our  king  as  its  lord.''    P.  179. 

**  The  extent  of  country  and  population,  the  improvements,  labours, 
and  wants  of  which  would  be  dependant  upcoi,  and  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion by  a  settlement  on  the  Niger,  is  prodigious,  and  altogether  un- 
equalled and  incalulable.  Fifty  millions  of  people  would  be  depend- 
ant on  it"    P.  179. 

*'  The  French  nation  have  lon|;  looked  towards  Africa,  as  a  means  of 
ii^iairing  the  losses  which  revolution  has  produced  in  their  colonies. 
They  have  established  a  college"^  for  the  teaching  of  the  Arabic,  a  tra- 
velling language  of  Africa,  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary towards  the  colonization  of  that  continent  Let  us  not  suf- 
fer that  powerful,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  rival  to  step  before  us, 
and  fix  herself  securely  in  the  lower  Niger,  and  give  Great  Britain 
.  reason  to  repent  of  her  supiue  disregard  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  effect  a  ^reat  commercial  establishment  in  Africa."  .  P.  181. 

The  abolition  of  those  human  sacrifices,  under  the  name  of  customs, 
at  the  death  of  any  person  of  note ;  the  civilization  of  Africa;  its  ^a- 
dual  conversion  to  Christianity,  from  the  most  degraded  barbansm^ 
through  the  medium  of  a  regular  and  well  conducted  commercial  in- 
tercourse, are  the  laudable  objects  which  the  author  of  this  Geogra- 
phical and  Commercial  View  has  in  perspective,  and  for  which  the 
author  really  appears  to  have  discovered  an  eligible  and  a  practicable 
path. 

*  Denominated  L'Ecole  Boyale  desLsnguea  Orientale»  nvantes  k  Paris. 
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**  The  exertion,  on  the  part  of  Gr<eat  Britaii^  to  accomplish  all  thia, 
would  be  small :  the  climate  opposes  some  obstacles ;  the  population 
of  Africa  none.  The  smallest  gun-brig  in  our  navy  would  lay  the 
natives  dwelling  on  both  banks  of  the  Niger,  from  Bammakoo  to  its 
mouth,  from  Bornou  to  Benin,  prostrate  before  us  with  obedience 
and  respect  Coming  as  their  friend,  overthrowing  superstition  and 
whatever  is  evil ;  rearing  up,  encouraging,  and  protecting  what  is  just; 
we  should  teach  the  natives  in  these  extensive  re^ons  to  asaume  their 
rank  among  the  sons  of  men.  To  accomplish  this  we  have,  bj  means 
of  the  Niger,  a  safe  and  an  easy  road.  Let  no  other  nation  pre-occapy 
it.'' 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  M'Queen,  thanking  him  for  his  sugKes- 
tions^— We  have  omitted  many  ingenious  observations  of  our  auoar, 
not  wishing  to  detain  the  reader  on  a  subject  already  exhausted,  4fri' 
can  discoveries  ;  a  subject  which  has  become  of  late  unpopular,  trora 
the  repeated  disasters  of  our  various  enterprising  travellera.  The 
philanthropist,  however,  and  every  individual  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  civilization  of  the  millions  of  Pagans  of  this  interest- 
ing continent,  now  sunk  into  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance  and  idolatry, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  M'Queen's  pages. 


•*  JenlBMfiae  qw  k  pitiiir  ctt  gnuMd  de  Mmr  inprioier.** 

I^VB. 

AMD  what  is  Love  ?«-« ligbt 

That  comes  from  Heaven  in  varied  guise  to  all ; 

And  in  ita  rise  and  fall 

Swift  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  nighL 

An  ephemeral  flower. 

Whose  beauties  opening  to  the  noon-tide  ray 
In  silence  fade  away,  * 

Ere  the  approach  of  ev*ning^i  chilly  hour, 

Astnunofmelody, 

Brought  to  the  ear  we  know  not  how ; 

And  yet  our  spirits  bow 

Before  i^  when  we  feel  its  voice  most  die. 

A  cherishing  perfume. 

Such  as  the  gales  of  Anhy  would  fling. 

If  wafted  by  the  win^ 

Of  some  loved  bird  mim  groves  of  orange  bloom. 

An  iris  bright  as  day, 

Bom  in  the  soul,  whose  heaveidy  foim  and  hues 

Breathe  gladness,  and  diffuse 

Belief,  that  thence  *twill  never  hde  away. 

But  oh!  too  bright  to  las^ 

Hie  fair  ethereal  bow  dissolves  in  air. 

Leaving  no  record  there 

Of  idl  its  beauteous  tints  and  gloiy  paiL 

8.  J. 
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SUAKSFEARE's  BERTRAM* 

*•  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  generosity,  and 
young'  without  truth ;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profli- 
gpate  ;  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage,  is 
accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  b  dis- 
missed to  happiness." — Dr.  JoHxsoir. 

This  is  a  hard  sentence.  Doctor,— we  wish  you  had  never  written  it* 
There  it  stands,  in  all  the  modern  editions,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
plaj,  damping  our  pleasant  anticipations  by  a  solemn  assurance  that 
the  principal  dish  at  the  feast  is  unwholesome.    Just  as  the  reader  is 
hastening  among  the  dramatis  personm,  the  great  moralist  pulls  htm 
back,  and  bawls  in  his  ear, — "Beware  of  a  bad  character!"    He 
spreads  a  M'^et  blanket  over  the  poet's  work,  and,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
forbids  '*  Heaven  to  peep  through  it"    Few  are  at  the  trouble  to  raise 
it,  and  those  few  may  be  tempted  to  throw  it  in  the  face  of  him  who 
put  it  there.    We,  however,  have  no  love  for  human  retribution ;  nor 
would  it  be,  in  tliis  case,  just.    Happily  there  are  many  proofs  of  un- 
affected kindliness  and  compassion  in  Johnson's  heart,  though  his  doc- 
trine often  sounds  harsh  and  unforgiving;  and  had  he  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  Bertram,  we  think  he  would  not  have  <*  made  night  hi- 
deous," by  aggravating  those  faults,  for  whose  pardon  Shakspeare  had 
so  elo€)uently  pleaded,  into  crimes  which  admit  of  no  allowance.   The 
truth  is,  his  ecfition  of  Shakspeare  was  undertaken  as  a  job,  and  exe- 
cuted with  as  much  speed  as  his  bookseller  enjoined.    He  wrote  a 
preface  in  his  best  style,  and  seemed  to  think  that  was  nearly  enough. 
His  notes,  in  many  instances,  are  careless,  and  even  strangely  blind ; 
and  his  observations,  though  sometimes  pithy  and  adroiri£ie,  betray 
errors  which  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  text  must  have  obviated.    As 
for  the  inferior  plays,  and  *<  All's  well  that  ends  well"  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  them,  he  willingly  showed  neglect  where  the 
world  would  scarcely  have  thanked  him  for  care  and  study. 

If  we  cannot  "  reconcile  our  hearts"  to  Bertram,  the  play  is  alto- 
gether intolerable.  If  at  any  time  his  conduct  is  such  as  to  provoke 
our  contempt,  or  if  we  did  not  perceive,  among  his  errors,  the  germs 
of  a  good  and  honourable  mind,  the  interest  ot  the  story  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  other  characters,  their  efforts  to 
reclaim  him,  and  the  happiness  of  Helen,  would  be  all  despair  the  in- 
stant he  became  unworthy  of  our  sympathy. 

Shakspeare  appears  to  have  adopted  this  tale,  and  conceived  the 
character  of  its  hero,  for  the  pur^se  of  portraying  those  moral  evils, 
frequently  interwoven  with  the  pnvileges  of  nobility,-— prejudice,  arro- 
nince,  and  wilfulness;  and  to  point  out  how  they  may  be  corrected  in 
tne  discipline  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  nobleman 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  differed  widely  from  one  of  our  present 
House  of  Lords ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  scene  being  laid  in  France, 
we  may  suppose  him  invested  with  the  rights  of  a  feudal  lord  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Bertram  is,  by  nature,  generous  and  affectionate. 
His  vices  are  factitious  as  the  heraldic  records  of  his  ancestry,  and, 
like  his  inheritance,  belong  to  him  by  legitimate  descent  His  father, 
we  suspect,  was  not  a  jot  better  in  his  youth.  Among  his  many  virtues 
Vol.  in.  No.  18.— 1822.  3  P 
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there  is  one  mentioned,  which  lets  us  a  little  into  his  patrician  charac- 
ter,  and  it  comes  most  appropriately  from  the  mouth  of  majestj/-^ 

"  Who  were  below  him. 

He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 

And  bow*d  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility." 

Praise  from  a  kine  sounds  bravely  within  the  walls  of  a  palace,  but 
loses  elsewhere.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  be  told  the  old  count 
was  excellent  as  a  soldier  and  a  courtier,  in  order  to  make  us  esteem 
him.  •  We  understand  his  value  better  when  his  widow  prays  diat  her 
son  "  may  succeed  his  father  in  manners  as  in  shape,"  and  willinely 
join  in  her  love  of  his  memory;  for  the  word  of  sucn  a  lady  is  worn  a 
thousand  kings, — and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  her  strength  of  mind, 
aided  by  his  own  experience,  that  made  him  a  man  to  be  lamented. 
The  young  Count  comes  before  us  possessed  of  a  good  heart,  and  of 
no  mean  capacity,  but  with  a  haughtiness  of  rank,  which  threatens  fo 
dull  the  edge  of  the  kinder  passions,  and  to  cloud  the  intellect.  This 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  illustrious  education.  The  ^tre  of 
his  birthriehthas  dazzled  his  young  faculties.  Perhaps  the  first  words 
he  could  distinguish  were  from  an  important  nurse,  giving  elaborate 
directions  about  his  lordship's  pap.  As  soon  as  he  could  walk,  a 
crowd  of  submissive  vassals  doffed  their  caps,  and  hailed  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  his  legs.  His  speliine  book  had  the  arms  of  the  familv 
emblazoned  on  the  cover.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  himself 
called  the  ereat,  the  mighty  son  of  Roussillon,  ever  since  he  was  a 
helpless  child.  A  succession  of  complacent  tutors  would  by  no  means 
destroy  the  illusion  f  and  itis  from  their  ha^ds  that  Shakspeare  re- 
ceives him,  while  yet  in  his  minority. 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Bertram  "  marries  Helen  as  a  coward.'* 
He  is  ward  to  the  king,  who  commands  the  marrii^e, — 

**  Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ;" 

and  he  backs  his  authority  with  threats  of— 

*•  Both  my  revenge  and  hate. 

Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.    SpeiJc,  thine  answer  */' 

His  majesty  is  a. moody  old  gentleman,  but  not  the  less  fearful  on  that 
account  The  most  bigoted  Imchelor  would  prefer  a  wife  to  irretrievable 
ruin.  If  ever  there  was  little  shame  in  yielding  to  compulsion,  here  is  a 
case  in  point  Helvetius  indeed  tells  us  that  *<  he  who  fears  nothing  will 
do  nothing  contrary  to  his  inclination ;  it  is  in  quality  of  cowards  that 
troops  are  brave."  But  this  is  a  refinement  upon  a  word  beyond  its 
general  acceptation.  It  suits  the  mouth  of  a  metaphysician,  but  a  man 
of  the  world  would  hardly  understand  it,  and  a  great  moralist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  We  rather  admire  the  boldness  of  youne  Ber- 
tram's sneering  and  ironical  speech,  wherein  he  consents  to  ^  taike  her 
hand,"  which  could  not  be  uttered  without  some  hazard,  while  the 
brow  of  royalty  was  scowling  on  him.  Nor  does  he  «•  leave  her  as  a 
profl^te."  A  profligate  would  have  taken  her  to  his  arms  before  he 
abandoned  her;  but  he  flies  from  her  with  indignation,  immediately 
after  the  marriage  ceremony.    As  we  profess  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
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aflectioB  for  Helen,  we  are  bound  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  apolo^ 
for  such  ungallant  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  m 
tliis  our  dutjr  we  must,  as  is  usual,  previously  insist  on  the  fault  being 
all  on  his  side.  Well,  even  in  this  one-ejeu  view  of  the  question,  we 
are  inclined  to  acquit  him  on  the  score  of  mere  accident, — ^the  coronet 
having  slipped  over  his  forehead,  and  blinded  his  eyes  to  Helen's  per- 
fections, lie  knew  not  she  was  '*  a  maid  too  virtuous  for  the  contempt 
of  empire ;"  and  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  comprehension  « that  twenty 
such  rude  boys  (as  himself)  might  tend  upon,  and  call  her  hourly, 
mistress."  All  his  knowledge  was  comprised  in  her  being  "  a  poor 
physician's  daughter,  who  haa  her  breeaine  at  his  father's  charge  $" 
and  his  farewell  to  her  at  the  castle  shows  he  regarded  her  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  a  menial,  when  he  concludes  his  speech  with,  '*  Be  com* 
fortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress^  and  make  much  of  her."  To  re« 

fard  the  poor  girl  with  so  little  consideration  is  certainly  very  wrong ; 
ut  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  lordly,  and  Bertram  is  a  lord.  Besides, 
is  the  compulsion  nothing?  Suppose,  reader,  (if  thou  art  a  parlour- 
gentleman)  that  an  act  of  Parliament  were  to  pass,  enforcing  thee 
to  take  Dolly  from  the  kitchen  as  thy  wife.  Truly,  whatever  de- 
serving qualities  Dolly  might  possess,  or  however  good  her  education 
might  be,  we  fear  thou  woiudest  not  perceive  them,  partly  owing  to 
her  inferior  station,  and  partly  to  thine  own  indignation  at  so  tyran- 
nical a  law. 

The  Count  likewise  had  a  bad  adviser  constantly  at  his  elbow,  one 
Monsieur  Parolles.  Nor  does  the  fostering  of  so  adroit  a  parasite  cast 
any  reproach  on  the  understandine  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  Parolles 
is  not  a  bully,  like  Captain  Bobaail,  or  ancient  Pistol,  whose  swagger- 
ing could  only  deceive  a  Master  Matthew,  or  a  Dame  Quickly.  He 
talks  like  a  soldier  of  '*  very  valiant  approof,"  and  wears  not  his  sword 
clumsily,  but  with  a  grace.  Such  a  counterfeit  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
current  coin  of  Mars.  He  goes  through  the  ordeal  of  the  French 
Court  without  suspicion,  save  from  one  man.  "  He  was  first  smoked 
by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu ;"  and  he,  with  all  his  cunning,  did  not  imme- 
diately discover  him  to  be  "  a  snipt  taffata  fellow,"  whose  **  soul  was  in 
his  clothes."  When  this  play  was  last  acted,  Liston  was  Parolles. 
Liston !  what  an  egregious  blunder !  Why,  the  part  is  cold  and  pom- 
pous. Parolles  is  neither  a  droll  nor  a  fop.  We  look  upon  him  as  a 
{gentleman  of  most  serious  deportment  It  is  not  for  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction that  he  assumes  the  cnaracter  of  a  man  of  courage,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  livelihood  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  touch  of  vanity  in  his 
composition.  He  acts  his  part  well,  as  a  labourer  works  well  when  he 
knows  he  shall  be  well  paid.  It  is  remarkable  that  Helen  is  the  only 
one  at  the  Castle  who  saw  through  his  disguise.    She  says— 

«  And  vet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  cowaid  ( 
Yet  these  &x'd  evils  nt  90 Jit  in  fdm^  &c." 

This  delineation  does  credit  to  Helen's  discernment,  and  may  be 
brought  forward  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
observation,  that "  the  two  sexes  seemed  placed  as  spies  on  each  other, 
and  are  furnished  with  different  abilities,  adapted  tor  mutual  inspec- 
tion." 

An  overweening  pride  of  birth  is  Bertram's  great  foible.    To  cure 
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him  of  this,  Shakapeare  sends  him  to  the  wars*  that  he  may  earn  a  fame 
for  himself,  and  thus  exchange  a  shadow  for  a  reality.  There  '*  the 
great  dignity  that  his  valour  acquired  for  him"  places  him  on  an  eqna- 
nty  with  any  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  is  no  longer  beholden  to  them 
alone  for  the  world's  observance.  Thus,  in  his  own  person,  he  disco- 
vers there  is  something  better  than  mere  hereditary  honour ;  and  bis 
heart  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  entire  devotion  of  a  Helen's 
leve  is  of  more  worth  than  the  court-bred  stately  smiles  of  a  princess. 
He  will  not  again  turn  a  deaf  ear,  nor  give  a  peevish  reply  to  those  ar- 

Suments  which  had  been  made  use  of  in  behalf  of  the  "  poor  physician's 
aughter;"  and  which,  by  the  by,  might  be  sculptured,  (without  of- 
fence, we  hope,)  over  the  door  of  the  Heralds  College,  on  Bennetts 
Hill>- 

<*  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 

Of  colour,  weighty  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together. 
Would  quite  coiitbund  distinction,  yet  staud  off 

In  differences  so  mighty. 

That  is  honour's  scorn, 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honours  best  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive  , 
Than  our  foreg^ers:  tiie  mere  word's  a  slave, 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones,  indeed." 

We  know  not  how  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  our  young  soldier,  in 
his  love  for  that  pretty  Florentine  lass  Diana.  He  was  vet  in  his  mi- 
nority, to  be  sure;  and  that  Parolles,  «  a  very  tainted  fellow,  and  foil 
of  wickedness,"  did  his  utmost  to  further  the  affair ;  yet  still  we  find  it 
difficult  to  excuse  him.  After  our  utmost  moral  consideration,  we  feel 
it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  better  than  yield  him  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pure  and  spotless ;  and  they,  perhaps,  may  be  merciful,  moagk 
those,  the  most  conversant  in  his  crime,  should,  as  by  usage  establishdl, 
plead  in  a^ravation.  But,  let  it  be  observed,  whilst  Shakspeare  chro- 
nicles this Tault,  he  allows  it  to  be  canvassed,  ay,  and  sharply  censored 
by  others :— >not  by  greybeards,  who  may  have*  forgotten  their  similar 
delinquencies,  or  grown  envious  of  what  they  but  faintly  remember,bat 
by  the  f^j,  the  youthful  gallants  of  the  camp ;  who,  while  they  exclaim 
against  it  in  bitter  reproof,  mingle  his  shame  with  a  fearful  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  frailty.  What  severe  justice,  and  what  charity  here 
meet  together!  Shakspeare  is  not  tiie  man  to  let  a  libertine  escape. 
In  portrajring  male  characters,  while  he  is  bound  to  give  them  the 
manners  of  the  age,  (and  they  suit  the  present  ase  as  well,)  he  does 
not  spare  the  lash ;  and  generally  introduces  some  loving  girl,  in  whose 
expressions  of  persevenng  affection  we  read  the  deepest  satire  on  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty  of  the  master-sex. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  "he  sneaks  home  to  a 
second  marriage ;"  which  is  as  contrary  to  the  text,  as  that  he  travelled 
in  a  balloon.  The  war  being  ended,  he  is  enforced  to  return  to  France, 
and  agrees  to  marry  the  Lord  Lafeu's  daughter,  rather  as  an  expiation, 
than  a  choice.  He  will  do  any  thing  prescribed  for  him,  otherwise  his 
case  is  hopeless.  In  the  fifth  act  Diana  enters,  accusing  him  of  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage^  with  as  much  archness  as  modesty 
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can  possiblj  assume,  backed  by  a  string  of  riddling  impossibilities, 
▼ery  pleasant  to  the  reader,  but  wondrously  perplexing  to  the  parties 
concerned.  Throughout  this  trying  scene  Bertram  never  *'  defends 
himself  by  falsehood."  He  neither  confesses  nor  denies  the  promise. 
Jf  we  look  back  to  the  interview  between  him  and  Diana,  where  she 
laughs  at  his  promise,  and  begs  his  diamond  rins,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  holds  her  virtue.  There  is 
a  plot  a^inst  him,  and  the  part  Diana  takes  in  it  necessarily  involves 
her  in  his  worst  thoughts.  He  is  guilty  of  no  **  falsehood,"  except  as 
touching  a  certain  ring  upon  his  finger;  and  challenged  as  he  is,  before 
the  king  and  the  whole  court,  how  could  he  tell  the  truth  ?  In  all  in* 
trigues,  whether  amatory  or  political,  it  is  held  infamous  for  the  par- 
ties not  to  be  true  to  each  otner,  at  the  expense  of  truth  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Why  then  should  Bertram  be  seriously  blamed  P  It 
was  rather  his  care  for  Diana's  good  name,  than  his  own,  that  induced 
him  to  forge  that  foolish  tale  of  the  ring  being  thrown  to  him  from  a 
casement  But  he  is  at  last  «  dismissed  to  happiness!" — and  why  not? 
His  faults  are  as  venial  as  any  Doctor's  in  Christendom ;  perhaps  more 
so :  for  he  makes  no  pretence  to  morality.  We  find  him  acutely  sen- 
sible of  all  his  follies;  and  he  weeps  for  Helen,  who  is  <* supposed 
dead," — why  then,  in  the  name  of  the  most  straight-laced  virtue,  snould 
he  not  be  happj  ? 

We  have  wntten  thus  much  in  favour  of  a  play,  which  is  certainly 
seldom  read,  and,  we  believe,  little  understood.  It  is  called  one  of 
the  Poet's  minor  plays ;  and  as  far  as  it  has  no  communion  with  the 
sublimer  passions,  the  appellation  is  correct;  in  other  respects  it  may 
rank  with  his  best  That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  sentence 
on  Bertram,  according  to  his  scholastic  and  abstract  notions  of  per- 
fection, instead  of  charitably  considering  the  positive  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  is,  at  least,  short-sighted.  How  he,  so  good  a  man,  could 
have  read  the  following  beautiful  passage  in  favour  of  our  frail  fellow 
beings,  and  yet  remained  inexoraole,  we  cannot  imagine,  unless,  as 
we  have  previously  hinted,  his  doctrine  and  his  practical  morality  took 
two  opposite  roads:-— 

**  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together : 
our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipt  them  not;  and  our 
crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues."    S. 


SONNET. 

Why,  ^hen  with  thee,  dost  thou  complain,  roy  fkir. 

Thy  servant  absent,  silent,  and  distmught  ? 

While  thou  art  by,  can  he  have  other  Uiought 
Than  muse  upon  thy  goodness — ^list  the  air 
Thou  breathest  forth — ^gaze  on  thy. flaxen  hair — 

Inhale  thy  breath,  richer  than  perfumes  brought 

By  Zephyr  from  the  scented  heath— or,  taught 
By  Love  himself  to  woo  thee,  press  that  rare. 

That  matchless  form,  all  purity— or  taste 
Thy  nect'rous  lip  ?  Then  smile  those  frowns  away — 

No,  not  one  moment  pass'd  with  thee  is  waste ; 
But  every  sense  full  stram'd  by  thy  sweet  sway. 

Thy  lover  is  thy  prisoner,  and,  graced 
With  fiowery  chains,  passive,  IcU  glide  the  day.  A.  B. 


(    «6    ) 

THE    >¥ORLD. 

Nihil  est  dulcius  his  literis,  quibus  coelum,  terram,  maria,  cognoscimiis. 

There  is  a  noble  passage  in  Lucretius,  in  which  he  describes  a  savage 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  world,  when  men  were  yet  contending  witk 
beasts  the  possession  of  the  earth,  flying  with  loud  shrieks  through  ^e 
woods  from  the  pursuit  of  some  ravenous  animal,  unable  to  fabricate 
arms  for  his  defence,  and  without  art  to  staunch  the  streaming  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  four-footed  competitor.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
subject  of  speculation,  if  we  carry  our  thouehts  back  to  that  still  earlier 
period  when  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  forest  held  undivided  swav; 
when  Titanian  brutes,  whose  race  has  been  long  extinct,  exercised  a 
terrific  despotism  over  the  subject  earth ;  and  that  "  bare  forked  ani- 
mal," who  IS  pleased  to  dub  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  had  not 
been  called  up  out  of  the  du^t  to  assume  his  soi-disan$  supremacr. 
Philosophers  and  geologists  discover  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself 
indisputable  proofs  that  it  must  have  been  for  many  centuries  nothing 
more  than  a  splendid  arena  for  monsters.  We  have  scarcely  pene- 
trated beyond  its  surface;  but,  whenever  any  convulsion  of  nature  af- 
fords us  a  little  deeper  insight  into  her  recesses,  we  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
cover fossil  remains  of  gigantic  creatures,  though,  amid  all  these  or- 
ganic fragments,  we  never  encounter  the  slightest  trace  of  any  human 
relics.  l£>w  stran^  the  thought,  that  for  numerous,  perhaps  innume- 
rable centuries,  this  most  beautiful  pageant  of  the  world  performed  its 
magnificent  evolutions,  the  sun  and  moon  rising  and  setting,  the  seasons 
following  their  appointed  succession,  and  the  ocean  uprolling  its  in- 
variable tides,  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  that  lions  and  tigers 
mi^ht  retire  howling  to  their  dens  as  the  shaking  of  the  ground  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  mammoth,  or  that  the  behemoth  mig^t 
perform  his  unwieldy  flounderings  in  the  deep !  How  bewilderine  the 
idea  that  the  glorious  firmament  and  its  constellated  lights,  ana  the 
varicoloured  clouds  that  hang  like  pictures  upon  its  sides,  and  the  per- 
fume which  the  flowers  scatter  from  their  painted  censers,  and  the 
blushing  fruits  tliat  delight  the  eye  not  less  than  the  palate,  and  the 
perpetual  music  of  winds,  waves,  and  woods,  should  have  been  formed 
for  the  recreation  and  embellishment  of  a  vast  menagerie ! 

And  yet  we  shall  be  less  struck  with  wonder  that  all  this  beauty, 
pomp,  and  delight,  should  have  been  thrown  away  upon  undisceming 
and  unreasoning  brutes,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  many  of  those  human 
bipeds,  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  "os  sublime,^^  have  little  more 
perception  or  enjoyment  of  her  charms  than  a  "  cow  on  a  common,  or 
goose  on  a  ereen.''  Blind  to  her  more  obvious  wonders,  we  cannot 
expect  that  Uiey  should  be  interested  in  the  silent  but  stupendous  mira- 
cles which  an  invisible  hand  is  perpetually  performing  around  theni'^ 
that  they  should  |>onder  on  the  mysterious,  and  even  contradictory 
metamorphoses  which  the  unchanged  though  change-producing  earth  is 
unceasingly  eifecting.  She  converts  an  acorn  into  a  majestic  oak,  and 
they  heed  it  not,  though  they  will  wonder  for  whole  months  how  har- 
leauin  changed  a  porter-pot  into  a  nosegay ;— she  raises  from  a  little 
bulb  a  stately  tulip,  and  they  only  notice  it  to  remark,  ^at  it  would 
bring  a  good  rouna  sum  in  Holland ;— from  one  seed  she  elaborates  an 
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etc^uisite  flower,  which  diffuses  a  delicious  perfume*  while  to  another 
bj  its  side  she  imparts  an  offensive  odour:  from  some  she  extracts  a 
poi84)n,  from  others  a  balm,  while  from  the  reproductive  powers  of  a 
small  grain  she  contrives  io  feed  the  whole  populous  earth;  and  yet 
these  matter-of-course  gentry,  because  sucn  maeical  paradoxes  are 
habitual,  see  in  them  nothine  more  strange  than  uiat  they  themselves 
should  cease  to  be  hungry  when  they  have  had  their  dinners,  or  that 
two  and  two  should  muce  four,  when  they  are  addine  up  their  Christ- 
mas bills.  It  is  of  no  use  to  remind  such  obtuse  plodders,  when  re- 
cording individual  enthusiasm,  that 

«  My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweety 
And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too. 
Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  stiU  renewM, 
Is  free  to  all  men — univenal  prize" — 

for  though  she  may  be  free  to  them,  she  sometimes  presents  them,  in- 
stead of  a  prize,  "  an  universal  blank."  The  most  astounding  mani- 
festations, if  they  recur  regularly,  are  unmarked ;  it  is  only  the  trifling 
deviations  from  their  own  daily  experience  that  set  them  gaping  in  a 
stupid  astonishment. 

For  my  own  part,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  can  never  step  out  into  this 
glorious  world,  I  can  never  look  forth  upon  the  flowerj  earth,  and  the 
glancing  waters,  and  the  blue  sky,  without  feeling  an  intense  and  ever 
new  delight ;  a  phvsical  pleasure  that  makes  mere  existence  delicious. 
Apprehensions  of  the  rneumatism  may  deter  me  from  imitating  the 
noble  fervour  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  a  shower,  used  sometimes  to  take 
off*  his  hat,  that  he  might  feel  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe  descend 
upon  him ;  but  I  had  rather  gulp  down  the  balmy  air  than  quaff'the  richest 
ambrosia  that  was  ever  tippler)  upon  Olympus ;  for  while  it  warms  and 
expands  the  heart,  it  produces  no  other  intoxication  than  that  intellectual 
abandonment  which  gives  up  the  whole  soul  to  a  mingled  overflowing  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  benevolence  towards  man^ — ^*<  Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander," said  the  Emathian  madman, "  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes ;"  so, 
when  feasting  upon  this  aerial  beverage,  which  is  like  swallowing  so 
much  vitality,  I  nave  been  tempted  to  ejaculate — Were  I  not  a  man,  I 
should  wish  to  be  a  chameleon.  In  Pudding  Lane,  and  the  Minories,  I  am 
aware  that  this  potation,  like  Irish  whiskey,  is  apt  to  have  the  smack 
of  the  smoke  somewhat  too  strong ;  and  even  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  Conduit-street  may  occasionally  rec|uire  a  little  filtering :  but  I  speak 
of  that  pure,  racy,  elastic  element  which  I  have  this  morning  been  in- 
Jialing  in  one  of  the  forests  of  France,  where,  beneath  a  sky  of  incon- 
ceivable loveliness,  I  reclined  upon  a  mossy  bank,  moralizing  like 
Jaques ;  when,  as  if  to  complete  the  scene,  a  stag  emerged  from  the 
trees,  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  dashed  across  an  opening  into 
the  far  country.  Here  was  an  end  of  ever^  thing  Shakspearian,  for 
presently  the  sound  of  horns  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  a  set  of  gro- 
tesoue  figures  bedizened  with  lace-dresses,  cocked  hats,  and  jack-boots, 
deploifed  from  the  wood,  and  followed  the  chase  with  praiseworthy 
regularity,  the  nobles  taking  the  lead,  and  the  'procession  oeing  brought 
up  by  the  "  valets  des  chiens  a  pied." — Solitude  and  silence  again  suc- 
ceeded to  this  temporary  interruption^  though  in  the  amazing  clearness 
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of  the  atmosphere  I  could  see  the  stag  and  his  pursuers  scouring  across 
the  distant  plain,  like  a  pi^y  pageant,  long  after  I  had  lost  the  sound 
of  the  horns  and  the  baying  of  the  dogs.  A  man  most  haTe  been 
abroad  to  form  an  idea  of  this  lucidness  and  transparency,  which  con- 
fers upon  him  a  new  sense,  or  at  least  enlar^s  an  old  one  by  the  addi- 
tional tracts  of  country  which  it  places  within  his  visual  grasp,  and  the 
heightened  hues  widi  which  the  wide  horizon  is  invested  by  the  crystal 
medium  through  which  it  is  surveyed.  I  feel  this  extension  of  power 
with  a  more  emphatic  complacency,  because  it  seems  to  impart  a  warm- 
er zest  to  religious  impressions;  though  I  suspect  novelty  contributes 
liberally^  to  the  result,  as  I  do  not  by  any  means  find  a  correspondent 
fervour  in  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  this  delightful  climate. 

In  the  unfavoured  regions,  where  Heaven  seems  to  look  with  a  scowl- 
ing eye  upon  the  earth,  and  the  hand  of  a  tremendous  Deity  is  per- 
petually stretched  forth  to  wield  the  thunder  and  the  storm,  men  not 
only  learn  to  reverence  the  power  on  whose  mercy  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  hourly  dependant,  but  instinctively  turn  from  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  this  world  to  the  hope  of  more  genial  skies  and  luxuri- 
ous sensations  in  the  next  The  warmth  of  religion^is  frequently  in 
proportion  to  the  external  cold ;  the  more  the  body  shivers,  the  more 
the  mind  wraps  itself  up  in  ideal  furs,  and  revels'^ in  imaginary  sun- 
shine ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  creed,  climate  forms  an  es- 
sential feature  in  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.  The 
Scandinavian  hell  was  placed  amid  *<  chilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice,"  while  the  attraction  of  the  Mahometan  Paradise  ia  the  coolness  of 
its  shady  groves.  By  the  lot  of  humanity,  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  pleasure  and  pain.  No  enjoyment  can  be  set 
off  against  an  acute  tooth-ache,  much  less  against  the  amputation  of  a 
limb,  or  many  permanent  diseases ;  and  our  distributions  of  a  future 
state  strikinely  attest  this  inherent  inequality.  The  torments  are  in- 
telligible and  distinct  enough,  and  lack  not  a  tangible  conception ;  but 
the  beatitudes  are  shadowy  and  indefinite,  and,  for  want  of  some  ex- 
perimental standard  by  which  to  estimate  them,  are  little  better  than 
abstractions. 

In  the  temperate  and  delicious  climates  of  the  earth,  which  ouaht  t« 
operate  as  perpetual  stimulants  to  grateful  piety,  there  is,  I  apprehend, 
too  much  enioyment  to  leave  room  for  any  ffreat  portion  of  relig:ious 
fervour.  The  inhabitants  are  too  well  satisfied  with  this  world  to  look 
much  beyond  it.  "I  have  no  objection,"  said  an  English  sailor,  **  to 
pray  upon  the  occasion  of  a  storm  or  a  battle,  but  they  make  us  say 
prayers  on  board  our  ship  when  it  is  the  finest  weather  possible,  an^ 
not  an  enemy's  flag  to  be  seen  !"   This  is  but  a  blind  aggravation  of  a 

Eevalent  feeling  among  mankind,  when  the  very  blessings  we  enjoy, 
attaching  us  to  earth,  render  us  almost  indifferent  to  heaven.  ^Wnen 
sy  were  comforting  a  King  of  France  upon  his  death-bed  with  as- 
surances of  a  perennial  throne  amid  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  he 
replied,  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Thuilleries  and  France*  1  myself  be^n  to  feel  the  enervating  effectsof 
climate,  for  there  has  not  been  a  single  morning,  in  this  country,  in 
which  I  could  have  submitted,  with  reasonable  good  humour,  to  ht 
hawed;  while  in  Ensland,  I  have  experienced  many  days,  in  and  out 
of  November,  when  1  xould  have  gone  dirough  the  operation  with 
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stoicsal  indifference;  nay,  have  even  felt  an  extraordinarj  respect  for 
the  OrdiDarj.and  have  requested  Mr.  Ketch  to  "accept  the  assurances 
of  my  distinguished  consideration''  for  takine  die  trouble  off  my 
own  hands.  I  am  capable  of  feeling  now  why  the  Neapolitans,  in  the 
late  invasion,  boggled  about  exchanging,  upon  a  mere  point  of  honour, 
their  sunny  skies,  <'  love-breathing  woods  and  lute-resounding  waves," 
and  the  sight  of  the  dancing  Mediterranean,  for  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  cold  blind  tomb.  Falstaffs  in  every  thing,  they  *'  like 
not  such  ^rinnin^  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath."  From  the  same  cause, 
the^  luxurious  Asiatics  have  always  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader; 
while  the  Arab  has  invariably  been  ready  to  fight  for  his  burnine 
sands,  and  the  Scythian  for  his  snows,  not  because  they  overvalue? 
their  country,  but  necause  its  hardships  had  made  them  undervalue 
life.  As  many  men  cling  to  existence  to  perpetuate  pleasures,  so  there 
are  sdme  who  will  even  court  death  to  procure  them.  Gibbon  records 
what  he  terms  enthusiasm  of  a  young  Musulman,  who  threw  him- 
self upon  the  enemy's  lances,  singi^  religious  hymns,  proclaiming 
that  he  saw  the  black-eyed  Houris  of  Paradise  waiting  with  open  arms 
to  embrace  him,  and  cheerfully  soug)it  destruction  that  he  mig^t  revel 
in  lasciviousness.  This  is  not  the  fine  courage  of  principle,  nor  the 
feryoar  of  patriotism,  but  the  drunkenness  or  sensuality.  The  cun- 
ning device  of  Mahomet,  in  offering  a  posthumous  bonus  to  those  who 
would  have  their  throats  cut  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambition,  was 
but  an  imitation  of  Odin  and  other  northern  butchers;  and  what  is 
elory  in  its  vul^  acceptatioi),  stars,  crosses,  ribbons,  titles,  public 
funerals,  and  national  monuments,  but  the  blinding  baubles  with  which 
more  le^timate  slaughterers  lure  on  dupes  and  victims  to  their  own 
destruction  ?  These  sceptred  jugglers  shall  never  coax  a  bayonet  into 
my  body,  nor  wheedle  a  bullet  into  my  brain ;  for  I  had  rather  go  with- 
out rest  altogether,  thui  sleep  in  the  bed  of  honour.  So  far  from  un- 
derstanding the  ambition  of  being  turned  to  dust,  I  hold  with  the  old 
adage  about  the  living  dog  and  the  dead  lion.  I  am  pigeon  livered,  and 
lack  gall  to  encounter  the  stem  scythe-bearing  skeleton.  When  I  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  fogs  I  may  get  courage  to  look  him  in  the  skull; 
but  it  unnerves  one  to  think  of  quitting  such  delicious  skies,  and  rust- 
ling copses,  and  thick-flowered  meads,  and  Favonian  gales  as  diese 
which  now  surround  me ;  and  it  is  intolerable  to  reflect,'  that  yonder 
blazing  sun  may  shine  upon  my  grave  without  imparting  to  me  any 
portion  of  his  cheerful  warmth,  or  that  the  blackbird,  whom  I  now 
near  warbline  as  if  his  heart  were  runnine  over  with  joy,  may  perch 
upon  my^  tombstone  without  my  hearing  a  single  note  of  his  song. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  world  existed  many  ages  without  any  in- 
habitants whatever,  was  next  subjected  to  the  empire  of  brutes,  and 
now  constitutes  the  dominion  of  man,  it  would  seem  likely,  that  in  its 
propessive  advancement  to  higher  destinies  it  may  ultimately  have 
lords  of  the  creation  much  supenor  to  ourselves,  who  may  speak  com- 
passionately of  the  degradation  it  experienced  under  human  possession, 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  extinction  of  that  pugnacious  and 
mischievous  biped  called  Man.  The  face  of  Nature  is  still  young;  it 
exhibits  neither  wrinkles  nor  decay ;  whether  radiant  with  smiles  or  aw- 
fully beautiful  in  frowns,  it  is  still  enchanting,  and  not  less  fraught 
with  spiritual  than  material  attractions,  if  we  do  but  know  how  to 
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moralize  Dpon  her  features  and  presentments.  To  conftider»  for  in- 
stance, this  balmj  air  which  is  gently  waving  the  branches  of  a  ckea- 
nut  tree  before  my  eyes—what  a  mysterious  element  it  is !  Powerfiil 
enoueh  to  shipwreck  navies,  and  tear  np  the  deep-grappling  oak,  yet 
so  subtle  as  to  be  invisible,  and  so  delicate  as  not  to  wound  the  naked 
eye.  Naturally  imperishable,  who  can  imagine  all  the  various  purposes 
to  which  the  icfentical  portion  may  have  been  applied,  which  I  am  at  this 
instant  inhaline?  Perhaps  at  the  creation  it  served  to  modulate  into 
words  the  sublime  command,  **  Let  there  be  light,''  when  the  blazing 
sun  rolled  itself  together,  and  upheaved  from  chaos  :^— perhaps  impelled 
by  the  jealous  Zephynis,  it  urged  Apollo's  quoit  against  the  blue-veined 
forehead  of  Hyacinthus ; — ^it  may  perchance  have  filled  the  silken  sails 
of  Cleopatra's  vessel,  as  she  floated  down  the  Cydnus ;  or  have  burst 
from  the  mouth  of  Cicero  in  the  indignant  exordium— ^  Quousqae 
tandem,  Catilina,  abut^re  patienti^  nostra?"  or  his  still  more  aiMupt 
exclamation,  •*  Absit— «vasit — excessit — erupit !"  H  may  have  given 
breath  to  utter  the  noble  dying  speeches  of  Socrates  in  his  nrison,  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  plains  of  Zutphen,  of  Russell  at  tne  block. 
But  the  same  inexhaustible  element  which  would  supply  endless  mat« 
ter  for  my  reflections,  may  perhaps  pass  into  the  mouth  of  the  reader, 
and  be  vented  in  a  peevish — **  Psha !  somewhat  too  much  of  this,"— 
and  I  shall  therefore  hasten  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  claiming  some 
share  of  credit,  that  when  so  ample  a  range  was  before  me,  my  specu- 
lations should  so  soon,  like  the  witches  in  I|lacbeth,  have  **  made 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished."  H. 


SONNBT. 

What  to  the  mud  is  left  below, 

When  he  is  gone,  she  held  most  dear  ^ 
The  sigh  of  anguishr-sorrow's  tear! 

But  can  these  heal  the  wound? — Oh,  no! 

Win  comfort  rise  to  bless  her,  whe;^ 
She  oft  has  found  delight  before  ?— 
Nay,  things  once  pleasmg  charm  no  more^ 

All  speak  of  me,  who  oft  -not  there ! 

May  she  then  hope,  by  change  of  scene. 
To  gain  her  bosom's  former  peace? — 
'Tis  fruitless — ^now  she  cannot  cease 

From  thinking,  here  he  ne^er  has  been ! 

What  then  is  left  to  her  below  ? 
Has  life  a  single  charm  ?— Oh,  no ! 
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OX  angling;  vith  remarks  on  isaac  Walton's  work. 

••  I  mortally  Ijate  cnielty,  both  by  nature  and  judgment,  as  the  very  extreme  oi 
all  vices  " — Montaitfne. 

**  The  savages  do  not  so  much  offend  me  in  roasting  and  eating  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  as  tliey  do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  living.** — Ibid, 

'*Nebo  is  an  Axoler  in  the  lake  of  darkness."— iSAa^«p«are. 

Walton's  «  Complete  Angler"  is  a  singular  work,  which  has  been 
singularly  over-praised.  It  contains  a  few  descriptive  and  sentimental 
passages  of  extreme  beauty,  on  account  of  their  entire  simplicity  and 
truth ;  and  the  poetry  with  which  it  is  interspersed  gives,  to  those  who 
were  previously  unacquainted  with  it,  a  pleasant  relief,  which  in  part 
takes  off  from  the  puerile  and  tedious  common-place  of  the  narrative. 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  much  more  admired  and  talked  of  than 
read ;  and  it  is  read  more  than  it  deserves. 

But  the  reason  which  has  induced  me  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to 
this  work  at  present  is,  that  it  exhibits  the  most  striking  individual  ex- 
ample I  have  ever  met  with  of  the  power  of  habit  and  education  in 
creatine  a  second  nature,  which  shall,  under  particular  circumstances, 
put  aside  for  a  while,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  first,  without  in  any 
manner  changing  or  deteriorating  its  general  character,  or  even  that 
particular  department  of  it  which  has  thus  occasionally  been  usurped 

rn  and  rendered  dormant  Isaac  Walton  was,  generally  speaking, 
most  good -hearted,  and,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term,  the 
most  honest  of  mankind:  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  would,  least  of  all 
others,  feel  justified  in  depriving  his  fellow  creatures  of  their  natural 
rights  merely  to  benefit  himself.  And  yet  Isaac  Walton  was  the  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  of  anglers!  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms;  and  yet  so  it  was. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  ailments  showing  that  angling, 
as  a  mere  amusement,  is  not  to  be  justified.  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  suppose  that  no  one  will  ever  attempt  to  justify  it  I  even 
question  if  any  one  ever  seriously  set  his  wits  to  seek  an  excuse  for  it 
It  has  been  attempted,  with  a  specious  appearance  of  success,  to  pal- 
liate and  excuse  tne  various  other  field  sports,  as  they  are  called,  on 
the  score  of  health,  exercise,  mental  excitation,^he  sacrifice  of  the  few 
to  the  many,  the  extirpation  of  noxious  animals,  &c.;  but  the  sophistry 
of  the  most  cold-blooded'  of  casuists  never  attempted  to  apply  these 
arguments  to  angling.  Still  less  does  the  angler  himself  thioK  of  bring- 
ing them  forward.  He  is,  j^enerally  speaking,  disnpsed  to  think  of  no- 
thing; but  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his  object,  and  if  you  were  to 
tell  him  that  he  is  keeping  one  animal  in  lingering  torments,  in  order  to 
compass  the  death  of  another  animal,  on  which  he  wantonly  inflicts  pain 
and  death,  he  would  either  stare  at  you  in  blank  amazement,  or  laugh 
in  your  face,  and  turn  away  to  put  another  worm  on  his  hook,  and  pro- 
ceed in  his  sport  And  if,  when  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
should  happen  to  find  his  little  boy  spinning  acackehafer,  he  would,  per- 
haps; be  very  angry  with  him,  and  beat  him  for  being*' so  erueU^  In- 
deed, for  the  angler  himself  I  canr  always  find  an  excuse  in  Dean  Swift's 
jest  on  the  subject,  which  describes  the  whole  process  as  consisting  of 
"  a  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  fly  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other.'? 
But  this  excuse  of  folly  will  not  apply  to  some  amateurs  of  ang- 
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ling,|iiid  least  of  all  to  Isaac  Walton.  He  was  not  <<a  fool;'*  bat, 
on  the  contrary*  a  sensible  and  meditative  man»  and,  in  the  main,  mu 
extremely  kina-hearted  one.  He  had  also  a  deep  and  unaffected  love 
for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and  an  eye  quick  to  discriminate 
them,  when  they  were  placed  before  it — an  eye  not  weakened  or  jaun- 
diced even  by  his  dwelling  in  that  spring  of  all  mental  disease— a  lai^ 
and  vicious  citv.    What  then  shall  we  say  to  himP 

Let  us  first  look  into  this  celebrated  work  of  his,  and  see  of  what  it 
chiefly  consists;  and  then,  after  having  contrasted  together  the  traits 
of  its*cruelty  with  what  may  by  some  be  considered  as  its  redeeroiog 
parts,  let  us  inquire  whether  these  latter  do  not  a^ravate  the  former, 
instead  of  extenuating  them.  It  makes  us  doubt  ^e  goodness  of  our 
common  nature,  and  look  with  fear  and  suspicion  on  all  around  na — 
even  the  best  The  reader,  who  may  not  have  previously  thought  on 
this  subject,  must  abstain  from  accusing  or  suspecting  me  of  expressing 
myself  extravagantly,  till  he  has  seen  what  I  have  to  lav  before  him  in 
justification  of  my  feelings.  But  if,  when  I  shall  have  done  this,  he  be 
not  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  he,  and  not  I,  who  has  all  along  been 
practising  a  self-deceit,  I  may  safely  promise  that  I  will,  as  the  great- 
est and  most  appropriate  penance  that  can  be  inflicted  on  my  fi^ly, 
turn  angler  myself. 

The  reader  is  to  understand,  that  «*  The  Complete  Angler"  is  written 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  chiefly  consists  of  the  conversations  which 
are  supposed  to  t&e  place  between  an  accomplished  angler  and  his 
pupil,  while  they  are  out  together  on  a  fishing  excursion.  In  the 
course  of  these  dialogues,  the  autiior,  under  the  name  of  Piscator,  lays 
*  before  his  young  friend  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  attendant  on 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  rules  and  remarks  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  to,  if  he  would  follow  it  with  success. 

That  I  may,  as  well  on  the  reader's  account  as  my  own,  get  over  the 
unpleasant  part  of  my  task  as  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  at  once  place 
before  him  a  few  of  the  directions  which  Walton  gives  relative  to  live 
baits,  &c.  After  telling  his  pupil  that,  if  he  cannot  easily  find  a  live 
grasshopper  '*  a  black  snail,  with  his  bellv  slii  to  shew  his  wkite^  will 
usually  do  as  well,"— or  «*  a  beetle,  with  its  lees  and  wings  cut  ofl^"— 
he  adds,  more  in  detail,  and  with  reference  to  we  baits  for  another  fish, 
**  First,  for  your  live  |^it  of  a  fish,  a  roach  or  dace  is,  I  think,  most 
tempting,  and  a  perch  is  tongest4ived  upon  the  hook  ;  and  having  cut  off 
his  nn  on  his  bacx,  which  may  be  done  imthout  hurting  him,  vou  must 
take  your  knife,  which  cannot  be  too  sharp,  and  betwixt  the  head  and 
the  fin  on  the  back,^cut  or  make  an  incision,  or  such  a  scar  as  you  may 
put  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook  into  it,  with  as  little  bruisins  or 
hurting  the  fish  as  art  and  diligence  will  enable  you  to  do;  and  so 
carrying  your  arming  wire  along  his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your 
fish,  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  boidy  of  it,  draw  out  that  wire  or  armine 
of  your  hook  at  another  scar  near  his  tail :  then  tie  him  about  it  witn 
tliread,  but  no  harder  than  of  necessity,  to  prevent  hurtins  the  fish; 
and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish,  some  have  a  kind  of  probe  to 
open  the  wav,  for  the  more  easy  entrance  and  passage  of  your  wire  or 
arming."— Again,  of  frogs—"  And  thus  use  your  fro|,  that  he  matf 
eotOinue  long  alive.  Put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August,  and  then  the  fi^s 
mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months  witiiout 
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eating,  but  is  sustained,  none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows 
how:  I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  through  his 
mouth,  and  out  at  his  eills,  and  then,  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk,  sew 
the  upper  part  of  his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming  wire  of 
your  hook,  or  tie  the  frog's  leg,  above  the  upper  joint,  to  the  armed 
wire ;  and,  in  so  doing,  use  him  as  thouA  you  loved  him,  that  is,  harm 
him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly"— ^why—does  the  reader  think  ?•» 
from  pity  of  his  suffering  P—No,  but)  **that  he  may  live  the  longer  P^ 
-^-Once  more.  ''  These  live  baits  may  make  sport,  being  tied  about 
the  body  or  wings  of  a  goose  or  duck,  and  she  chased  over  a  pond: 
and  the  like  may  be  done  with  turning  three  or  four  live  baits  thus 
fastened  to  bladders,  or  boughs,  or  bottles  of  hay  or  fla^,  to  swim 
down  a  river,  whilst  mu  walk  quietly  on  the  shore,  and  are  still  in  expec- 
tation of  sport!"  Is  the  reader  satisfied?  or  does  he  desire  a  few 
more  morsels  in  the  following  taste  P  **  Take  a  carp,  alive  ifjjossible, 
scour  him,  and  rub  him  clean  with  salt  and  water;  then  open  him,  and 
put  him  with  his  blood  and  his  liver,  &c."  Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
atrocities  can  proceed  from  the  really  kind,  simple-hearted,  and  be- 
nevolent Isaac  Walton  ? — so  sincere  a  lover  of  the  calm  delights  of  the 
countiT— so  happy  a  wanderer  *'by  hedse-row  elms^  on  hillocks 
sreen"— so  enraptured  a  listener  to  tne  nigntingale's  song  or  the  cuc- 
koo's voice— in  snort,  with  altogether  so  pure  a  taste,  and  so  unaffected 
a  feeling  for  all  the  best  sources  of  mental  pleasure?  How  strangely 
do  the  foregoing  details  appear  in  contrast  with  the  following  passage. 
"How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel,  with  their  melodious  voices, 
bid  welcome  io  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months  warble 
forth  such  ditties  las  no  art  of  instrument  can  reach  to  !•— Nay,  the 
smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the 
laverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves 
mankind  both  living  and  dead.  But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instru- 
mental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are 
not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  se- 
curely, should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of 
her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  ana  say.  Lord,  wriat 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affbrdest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth !"  Again : — **  When  I  would  beget  con- 
tent, and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  providence 
of  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there 
contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other 
various  little  living  creatures,  that  are  not  only  created  but  fed,  man 
knows  not  bow,  b^  the  goodness  of  the  God  or  Nature,  and  therefore 
trust  in  him.  This  is  my  purpose ;  and  so  let  every  thing  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord."  This  is  his  purpose,  he  says;  and  in  pursu- 
ance ol  it  he  forthwith  impales  upon  a  barbed  hook  one  of  thwse  <'  little 
living  creatures"  that  are  *<  created  and  fed  by  the  goodness  of  the  God 
of  Nature" — to  be  swallowed  by  another  of  them,  as  a  means  of  draw- 
ing the  latter  out  of  the  <<  gliding  stream,"  in  which,  according  to  Mil- 
ton's own  opinion,  the  <<  goodness  of  God"  had  placed  itr— ^nd  all 
purely  and  avowedly  for  the  sport's  sake !  "  And  so,"  he  concludes, 
"  let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord,^^ — including  the  frog 
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that  has  jugt  been  sewed  to  his  hook  by  tiie  leg»  with  the  wire  nia 
"  through  his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills" — and  the  fish  that  has  thus 
been  enticed  to  "gorge"  the  said  hook  and  wire,  and  has  had  them 
torn  up  from  out  his  quivering  vitals,  and  is  put  on  one  side  to  die  \n 
lingering  torments!  Surely,  there  never  was,  or  will  be, such  another 
example  qf  pure  and  heartfelt  kindliness  and  piety,  united  to  such  a 
heart-sickening  and  selfish  want  of  feeling  and  consistency— so  sin- 
cerely delighted  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  happiness  that  are  every 
where  scattered  about  us,  joined  to  so  callous  a  habit  of  wilfully  de- 
stroying  that  beauty  and  happiness  for  pure  sport  i  For  my  part,  I 
could  more  easily  solve  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  than  give  a  rational 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  followiug  short  passage,  with 
which  this  most  singular  and  unaccountable  book  closes.  The  pupil, 
in  return  for  the  instructions  that  Walton  has  been  giving  him  about 
"live  baits,"  &c.  calls  for  "  the  blessing  of  Peter's  master"  upon  his 
master;  and  this  latter  adds,  «  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtae» 
and  dare  trust  in  his  Providence,  and  be  quiet,  and  go  an  angiing." 

However  much  I  may  wish  to  engender  in  the  reader  a  halr^  for 
this  execrable  "  sport,"  I  would  willingly  leave  him  impressed  with 
the  same  respect  and  affection  that  I  myself  feel  towards  the  honest 
Isaac  AValton.  I  shall,  therefore,  close  this  slight  notice  with  a  few 
specimens  of  his  exquisite  naivete,  simplicity,  and  enthusiasm ; — all 
of  which  would  be  perfectly  delightful,  if^they  were  not  worse  than  cast 
away  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  said  that  he  is  unaffectedly  kind- 
hearted.  He  is  so  much  so,  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  mUe  any 
thing^not  even  the  worst  things,  ejccept  otters.  But  these  he  abuses 
in  set  terms,  calling  them  <<  villainous  vermin,"  and'*  base  otters ;"  and 
he  assures  us  that  he  "  hates  them  perfectly,  because  they  love  JiA  so 
well;  or  rather,  because  they  destroy  so  much."  Next  to  otters,  he 
dislikes  scoffers,  because  he  has  heard  that  they  rail  at  his  beloved 

fursuit  He  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  dislike  them,  «  because 
account  them  enemies  to  me,  and  to  all  that  love  virtue  and  angHngP* 
With  him  the  terms  are  convertible ; — see  what  he  says  afterwards  to 
the  same  effect:  *'  It  (angling)  will  prove  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  it- 
self." Again,  he  descril^s  his  deceased  friend.  Sir  Geor^  Hastinjgs, 
as  '*  an  excellent  angler,  and  noic;  with  Godi^^  as  if  he  believed,  which 
he  undoubtedly  did,  that  the  one  is  the  surest  and  shortest  road  to  the 
other.  Hear,  also,  what  he  says  of  Dr.  Nowel,  Dean  of  St  PanPs : 
**  And  the  good  old  man,  though  he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing 
that  God  leads  us  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor  by  hard  questions,  like 
an  honest  an^2er,"-^id  what,  does  the  reader  think  ? — why,  *<  made 
that  good,  plain,  unperplexed  catechism  which  is  printed  with  our  good 
old  service-book!"  Describing  the  same  person,  he  continues— *<  his 
custom  was  to  spend,  besides  his  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  (those  hours 
which  by  command  of  the  church  were  enjoined  the  clergy,  and  vo- 
luntarily dedicated  to  devotion  by  many  primitive  Christians,)  I  say, 
besides *those  hours,  this  eood  man  was  observed  to  spend  a  tenth  part 
of  his  time  in  anslinst^  wnichhe  (Walton^  considers  as,  par  exc«2^ef, 
'<  a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman^  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  his  picture  in  Brazen  Nose  college ;  "  in  which  picture  he  is 
drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  and  on  the  one 
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lines,  hooks,  and  other  tackling,  lyiDS  in  a  round ;  and  on 
nd  his  angle-rods  of  several  sorts.''    It  is  evident  from  all 


hand  of  him ! 
his  other  hand  I 

this,  that  Walton  thought  Dr.  Nowel,  as  he  was  a  good  angler,  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  good  Christian.  Numerous  other  passages  might  be 
pointed  out,  to  show  that  Walton  actually  felt,  if  lie  did  not  believe, 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  some  natural  and  necessary  connexion  between 
ansling  and  virtue.  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  more  on  this  point,  as 
their  cnaracteristic  naivete  is  perfectly  delightful.  After  having  de- 
scribed, to  his  pupil,  with  infinite  gusto,  the  best  mode  of  dressing  a  pike, 
he  adds,  '<  This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  but  anglers,  or  very 
honest  men."  Again,  speaking  of  a  *«  brother  of  the  angle,"  he  says  he 
was  "  an  honest  man,  and  a  most  excellent  fly-fisher.''  With  him  the 
two  characters  never  occur  separately.  Nay,  ne  carries  his  enthusiasm 
so  far  on  this  point,  that  he  believes  men  are  born  to  angling,  as  they  are 
to  poetry,  and  that  without  a  genius  for  it  they  cannot  succeed ;  "  for 
angling  is  somewhat  like  poetry. — ^men  are  to  be  born  so."  Finally,  he 
has  little  doubt  that  a  person  thus  gifted  is  equally  capable  of  all  other 
good  works.  His  book  contains  several  beautiful  copies  of  verses ; 
but  hear  what  he  says  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all :  "  Trust  me, 
scholar,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  these  verses :  thev  be  choicely  good, 
and  doubtless  made  by  a  lover  ofangling.^^  And  yet  there  is  not  one  word 
in  them  that  would  countenance  this  idea ;  on  the  contrary,  the  few 
words  that  do  refer  to  angling,  tend  to  prove  directly  the  opposite. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  another  curious  result  of  Walton's  enthu- 
siasm for  angling,  that  it  not  only  destroyed  his  excellent  natural  feel- 
ings, but  also  his  good  sense  and  good  taste,  in  ail  points  connected 
with  that  subject*  He  had,  generally  speaking,  an  admirable  taste 
for  poetry;  and  yet  because  Du  Bartas  (that  ideal  of  the  bombastical 
and  mock-heroic)  says  something  about  angling  and  fishes,  Walton 
quotes  him  with  ecstasy,  and  calls  him  "  the  divine  Du  Bartas ;"  and 
believes  and  instances  ever  so  many  wild  and  ridiculous  stories  that  he 
tells  about  the  "  chaste  mullet,"  the  *'  constant  cantharus,"  and  the 
'<  adulterous  sai^s."  Nay,  on  this  subject,  he  believes  and  quotes 
that  proverbial  liar,  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  himself. 

I  will  now  close  my  extract  by  a  short  passage  which  cannot  fail  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  apt  idea  of  the  peculiar  styU  in  which  the 
Complete  Angler  is  written :  "  Piscator — And  now,  scholar,  my  di- 
rection for  fly-fishing  is  ended  with  this  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining ; 
and  now  look  about  you,  and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks ; 
nay,  and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you  what 
holy  Mr.  Herbert  says  of  such  days  and  flowers  as  these ;  and  then 
we  will  thank  God  that  we  enjoy  them,  and  walk  to  the  river  and  sit 
down  quietly,  and  try  to  eateh  (he  other  brace  of  Grouts." 

Sweet  day,  bo  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky; 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  faU  to-ni|;ht; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  an^  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  roust  die.        ^ 
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Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  rCNmv 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
Mjr  muttc  shows  you  have  vour  cIosmss, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  givei^ 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


AIR9   "  FLY  NOT  YBT.'* 

Whkh  eastern  skies  are  tinged  with  red. 
And  fairest  mom  with  hasty  tread 
Upsprings  to  ope  Heaven's  golden  g^ate. 
And  chase  the  lin&^ring  stars  that  wait 

To  spy  the  blushing  dawn ; 
While  raj^  from  Phoebus'  glowing  car 
Gleam  brightly  on  your  casement's  bar, 
And  pour  a  flood  of  riorious  light 
To  shame  the  slothfm  sons  of  night. 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  snatch  the  fresh  and  fleeting  hour, 
Ere  noon  has  sipp'd  each  dewy  flower 

lliat  decks  me  spangled  lawn. 

Oh  shake  off  slumber's  drowsy  spell. 
In  morning's  pleasant  haunts  to  dweU ; 
And  haste  to  join  the  feather'd  throng, 
That  greet  the  dawn  with  choral  song, 

&  slnrlark's  eariier  lay : 
With  careless  footsteps  freely  rove 
O'er  sunny  plain,  or  teafy  grove. 
While  new-mown  hay  its  sweets  bestowing. 
Perfumes  the  air  thaf  s  freshly  blowing; 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  meet  the  bee  on  busy  wing 
O'er  opening  flowerets  hovering. 

And  watch  the  squiirel's  play. 

■  To  taste  the  gifts  of  earth  and  air. 
That  Phoebur  fiercer  beam  will  scare. 
On  new-bom  buds  of  every  hue 
To  trace  the  glittering  drops  of  dew. 

The  timid  hare  to  spy. 
Who  stealing  forth,  now  hopes  unseen 
To  banquet  on  the  humid  green. 
And  oft,  the  while  she  fearless  grazes, 
Admires  her  leveret's  frolic  mazes. 

Oh  haste— oh  haste — 
Joys  like  these  will  never  stay. 
But  melt  like  summer's  mist  away, 
•    From  day's  too  piercing  eye. 
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ON  THE  GAME  OF  CHESS  Ilf  EUROPE  DURING  THE   THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY.* 

Before  I  proceed,  to  an  examination  of  the  various  MSS.  consulted 
in  drawing  up  the  present  Essaj^  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  additional 
allusions  to  the  ancient  romances.  In  the  romance  of  "  Tristan  ie 
LeonnoiSt^^  written  about  the  year  1120,  Tristan  goes  to  the  court  of 
King  Pharamond  for  his  education,  where  "  tant  creust  et  amenda  tant 
que  chascun  s'en  merveilloit,  il  s^eut.tant  des  Bsehex  et  des  tables  que 
nul  ne  I'en  peult  macter."  The  romance  of  "  O^ier  le  Danois*^  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  from  the  minute  description  it  gives  of  a  Grame  at 
Chess  played  between  Chariot  and  Baldwin  ;  the  tale  is  thus  told  :--- 
**  Et  quat  ce  vit  sur  le  vespre  tournoierent  vn^  pen  a  la  salie.  Et  il 
print  voulente  a  charlotte  iouer  aux  eschez :  si dema'da  a  baudouin  sil 
J  scauoit  rien  et  il  respo'dit  q'ouj.  Adonc  lui  commanda  quil  allast 
querir  leschequier  et  le  fist  et  si  tost  quil  fut  venu  chascu  assist  son 
ieu.  Et  quant  chariot  commenca  a  iouer  tira  vng petit  paonnet  et  ffrint 
vng  cheualier  et  baudoujn  q  fin  et  soubtil  estoit  tira  le  sien  et  Una  et 
print  deux  eheualiers.  Be  son  rey  lui  dist  eschac.  En  lui  disant  mon- 
seigneur  nous  aurons  tantost  la  fin  de  ce  jeu.  Puis  couuVit  chariot 
son  roe  et  prit  ung  paonnet*  Adonc  baudouyn  trayt  son  cheualier  et  la 
mis  auplus  pres  de  son  roy.  Et  bharlot  ne  puoit  point  a  plaisir,  mais 
lui  dist  plusieurs  fois  laissez  celle  raille  ou  ie  vous  iure  ma  fo^  a'  vous 
en  repentirez.  Monseigneur  se  dist  baudouyn  cela  vault  Tnieulx  oue 
tout  le  ieu  car  le  ieu  des  eschez  est  de  telle  propriete  quil  nedema'de 
que  langaige  ioyeulz,"  &c.  This  of  course  leacls  to  more  Violent  lan- 
guage, and  terminates  in  CharloVs  seizing  the  chess-board  and  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  Baldwin.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  '*  Philicolo^^ 
of  Boceaeiot  a  game  is  described  with  similar  minuteness,  but  the 
courteous  conduct  of  Philicolo  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  insolent 
and  overbearing  behaviour  of  Baldwin:  the  former  not  only  permits 
his  petulant  antagonist,  a  Castellan,  to  win  several  games,  but  when 
he  at  length  wins  and  the  other  in  a  pet  oversets  the  chess-board,  ad- 
dresses him  in  the  following  mild  and  soothing  words,-—*'  Signor  mio^ 
per  cio  che  usanza  de  piu  sauii  di  crucciarsi  a  questo  giuoco,  io  vol 
men  sauio  non  reputo,  per  ^he  contra  gli  Scacchi  crucciato  siate ;  ma 
se  voi  haueste  ben  ri^uardato  il  giuoco  prima  che  guastatoto,  harreste 
conosciuto  che  io  era  in  duo  tratti  matto  da  voi.  Credo  che  '1  vedeste, 
ma  per  essenni  cortese,  monstra'doui  crucciato  uoleste  il  giuoco  hauer 
perduto,  ma  cio  non  sia  cosi.  Questi  bisanti  siano  tutti  uostri,"  &c^— 
8ir,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  unsest  men  to  be  vexed  at  this  game^  I  do 
not  esteem  you  the  less  wise,  because  you  i>ented  your  anger  on  thechess' 
men,  but  if  you  had  considered  the  game  well  before  you  spoilt  it,  you 
would  have  known  that  in  two  moves  you  might  have  mated  me.  I 
believe  you  saw  it,  but  in  order  to  be  courteous  to  me,  appearing  to  be 
vexed,  you  pretended  to  have  lost  the  game,  but  let  that  not  be  so.  Let 
these  besants  be  all  yours,  £fc. 

There  are  several  MSS.  on  chess  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  description,  commencing  with  the  least  im- 
portant, and  concluding  with  the  more  valuable  ones. — MS.  Sloan. 

Continued  from  p.  330. 
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4029.  is  a  small  MS.  <m  paper,  containing  a  variety  of  tales  in  l^tin. 
Mr.  Twiss,  in  his  very  interesting  work  on  chess,  describes  it  in  the 
following  laconic  terms;  '  Cod.  Sec.  XIV.  Sloan.  4029.  Plut.  xxiii.  D. 
Fabula  de  ludo  Seacearii.  Two  pages  on  paper^  of  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  a  lineJ*  Without  doubting  the  truth  of  Mr.  T.'s  as- 
sertion when  applied  merely  to  himself,  I  roust  nevertheless  be^  leave 
to  differ  in  the  reneral  application  of  his  opinion;  since,  with  little  or 
no  difficulty,  I  have  been  enabled  to  peruse  every  line  of  it.  It,  how- 
ever, will  not  repay  the  labour  of  perusal,  as  it  is  a  wretched  wunrality 
on  chess,  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  Pope  /nnocefa,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently noticed.  In  this  MS.  the  eight  squares  {octo  puncta)  of  the 
chess-board,  are  very  sagaciously  compared  to  the  eigJU  kinds  of  men 
living  in  the  world,  viz.  WyUhede^  Wykkydhede,  Clergy,  Laymen, 
Rich,  and  Poor;  the  writer  omitting,  possibly  from  foi^tfulneas,  to 
add  the  two  remaining  descriptions.  He  then  mentions  the  names  of 
the  chess-men,  and  explains  tneir  various  moves,  which  I  shall  advert 
to  in  their  proper  place. — Bibl.  Reg.  12.  E.  xxi.  consists  of  two  pages 
in  rhyme,  written  on  vellum,  and  called,  *IneipU  modus  et  sctentia  vkdi 
Bcaeeorum;^  and  the  Morality  of  Pope  Innocent,  who  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  1 198.  This  morality  {moralitatis  de  Scacearioper 
dominum  Innoeentium  Papam)  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
manuscripts  extant  on  this  game,  but  |i:reat  doubts  exist  whether  the 
holy  father  were  really  the  autlior  of  so  absurd  and  trifling  a  perform- 
ance, it  being  likewise  attributed  to  an  English  monk  of  tne  same 
name,  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  ISth  century^— MS. 
Harl.  1275.  is  a  small  4to,  of  50  leaves  of  parchment,  and  about  twenty- 
nine  lines  on  a  page.  This  is  the  work  of  Jacobus  de  Cesulis,  entitled 
« Li^  moralis  deludo  ScaccorumJ  The  first  page  has  a  border  well 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  representing  flowers,  birds,  angels, 
&c.  The  first  letter,  which  is  an  M.  of  about  an  inch  square,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  miniature  of  a  king  playing  at  chess  witli  a  philosopher. 
The  drawing  is  good,  the  colours  vivid,  and  the  whole  of  the  wnting 
in  the  manuscript  extremely  neat,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  Dr. 
Hyde,  speaking;  of  this  book,  says,  that  it  was  written  by  Jaeopo  Dae- 
ciesole,  a  Dominican  friar,  before  the  ye^r  1200.  There  is  a  Latia 
manuscript  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  Dresden,  with  the  following 
title:  *  Solatium  ludi  Scacchorum,  scilicet  resiminis  ac  morom  homi- 
Bum,  et  oflicium  Yirorum  Nobilium,  quorum  ^rmas  si  quia  menti  im- 
presserit,  bellum  ipsum,  et  Ludi  virtutem  corde  faciliter,  vel  feliciter 
poterit  obtinere.'    At  the  end  are  these  facetious  lines-— 

Finito  libit),  sit  laiis  et  g^loria  Christo ! 
Detur  pro  poenft  Scriptori  pulchra  puella. 
Penna,  precor,  cesaa,  quoniam  manus  est  mihi  fessau 
Explicit  hie  totum,  pro  pcenft  da  mihi  potum.* 

*  I  tm  indebted  for  this  information  to  an  exceedingly  curious  Catalogue  of 
Writers  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  inserted  in  "  A  Idealise  oh  the  Game  of  Chess; 
containing  the  Games  on  odds,  from  the  7Va»«^  de9  AmateHr§g  the  Games  of  the 
celebrated  Auonifmow  Modeneteg  a  variety  of  Games  actually  played,"  &c.  B^ 
Jpkn  Cochrauet  Etq,  1823.  8vo.  Mr.  C.  has  done  no  little  service  to  the  chess 
world  by  giving,  in  this  excellent  IVeatise  on  Chess,  the  games  of  the  AnonymfuB 
ModeneBe.  Some  of  the  games,  collected  from  actual  play,  evince  great  skill, 
particularly  that  at  p.  250.  His  defence  to  what  he  terms  «  The  Qu^en'*  Pawn  tw9 
Game,**  at  p.  251,  and  his  notice  of  «•  The  Eing*»  Pawn  unt  Game,**  are  also  reiy 
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There  are  several  other^copies  of  this  work  in  the  British  Museam, 
which  need  not  be  enumeratedir-^MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  ix.  1.  is  a  very 
carious  little  treatise  on  chess,  without  date  or  title,  written  on  vellum 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Mr.  Twiss  says  that  it  is  con- 
tained "  in  seven  octavo  parchment  leaves,"  but  we  must  not  infer  from 
thence  that  the  MS.  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  on  the 
contrary  it  consists  of  only  nine  double-columned  pages,  each  column 
having  on  an  average  forty  lines  of  neatly  written  French  verse,  and 
illustrated  with  fifteen  coloured  diagrams.  The  work  commences  with 
the  author's  general  address  to  his  readers :  l| 

Seignon  un  poi  mentendez.  Lordlings,  a  Httle  to  me  attend, 

Ki  les  giu8  de  esches  amez.  Who  the  game  of  chess  love, 

E  ieo  vne  partie  vus  dirrai.  And  I  a  game  will  tell  you, 

Solunc  iceo  ke  apris  enai.  According  as  I  have  learnt  it; 

Les  gius  partiz  numeement.  Particulany  the  game-parties, 

Ke  me  vnt  apris  diuerse  ^nt.  That  divers  people  have  taiignt  me : 

He  pluBUTs  meistres  les  ai  apris.  Of  many  masters  1  have  learnt  them, 

G'nt  veisie  iad  mest  auis.  Many  times  1  have  had  advice : 

E  mult  si  purra  leu  amender.  And  much  it  may  be  lawful  to  amend 

Kia  tuz  les  esches  voldra  iuer.  For  all  who  chess  wish  to  play; 

Kar  ki  ke  uoldra  ententiuement.  For  he  that  would  attentively 

Des  gius  aprender  le  doctnement  Of  the  game  learn  the  science, 

Les  sutils  trez.  les  matesons.  The  subtle  moves,  the  mates, 

Les  defenses,  cum  les  i^yrendrons.  The  defences,  as  we  have  learnt  them, 

Bien  puna  ueer  e  paiteneir.  May  well  see  and  perceive 

Ke  giuspartiz  a  g'nt  saueir.  That  he  who  of  game-parties  has  great  know- 
ledge. 

En  tutes  curz  aseurement  In  all  courts  assuredly 

Juer  purra  plus  afeitement.  Can  play  more  skiHuDy. 

Mes  vne  ^nz  tount.  ke  endesptt.  But  there  is  one  people  who  in  despite 

Vnt  les  giuspartiz.  e  prisent  petit.  Have  the  rame-parties,  and  esteem  tnem  little. 

Pur  ceo  q'  poi  enseiuent  ou  nient  Because  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  them ; 

Mes  ceo  net  pas  a  dreit  iu^ment.  But  this  is  not  from  right  judgment, 

De  despure  ceo  dut  neu  seit  la  ulte.  To  despise  that  which  none  knows  the  truth  of; 

Kar  toust  pest  estre  en  curt  galle.  (For  all  may  be  at  the  French  court.) 

Kar  coment  purra  ben  iuger.  For  how  can  he  judge  well  of  that 

Dunt  il  ne  se  seit  riens  aider.  To  aid  which  he  knows  nothing: 
Pur  ceo  neiustdeua'tql  seit  certeins.  For  it  is  not  just  before  he  knows  for  certain, 

Kar  sil  fait  tenn  ert  pur  vilains.  For  if  he  does  so^  it  will  be  done  wrongfully. 

Then  follows  ti  particular  address  to  a  friend,  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  argamentative  powers  of  the  writer,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted: 

Beal  ftere  souent  mauez  requis.  Fair  brother,  vou  have  often  requMled  me, 

Ke  ieo  solum  le  mien  auis.  That  I,  according  to  my  advice, 

Les  giuspartiz  fnslatasse.  The  game-parties  should  translate 

En  romans.  e  vus  les  enueasse.  Into  romance,*  and  to  you  send  them ; 

Fet  les  M.  ore  les  receuez.  I  have  done  them — ^now  receive  them. 

Si  dit  en  u  poi.  ne  me  blamez.  If  I  have  said  little,  do  not  blame  me, 

Kar  mult  est  grief  u'rayment  For  truly  there  is  much  pain 
De  prendre  les  gius  p'  ensesmement.  To  learn  the  game  by  instruction, 

Ki  ne  fust  assis  a  leschekier.  Who  is  not  seated  at  the  chess-board, 

V%m  peust  les  traiz  iuger.  Where  he  may  judge  of  the  moves. 

Fet  est  nekedent  ore  le  receuet.  It  is  nevertheless  done,  now  receive 

Mun  liueret  e  pas  nel  peoplez.  My  litde  book,  and  do  not  publish  it ; 

good;  the  frontispiece  to  the  work  eihibits  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
positions  in  chess.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  C.'s  Treatise  will  be  found  extremely  uaefbl 
to  amateurs,  and  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  more  experienced  pla^ren. 
*  This  word  does  not  bear  m  ancient  writers  the  modem  acceptation  of  1 


acceptation  of  the 

„  „  ,  „     ^e,  ana,  oy  un-"-^ "-  '^ 

either  history  or  fable,  composed  In  that  tongue. 


term:   it  ugnifies  generally  the  French  UmguagCt  snd,  by  implication,  works  of 
able,  i 
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Kar  chote  ke  trop  est  poplee. 
Meins  valt.  e  meins  est  amee. 
£  sens,  e  aueir.  plus  uil  ensunt. 
Kant  co'mun  est  a  tut  le  mond. 
Kar  si  les  set  sages  de  Rome. 
Neu  seusent  plus  ke  altze  home. 
Ntent  plus  ne  fust  de  eus  parie. 
Ke  daltres  ke  del  siede  sunt  ale. 
£  n  li  or  fut  si  communs. 
£  um  fer.  v  acer.  v  plumbs. 
Nient  pe  fiit  de  grei|[nur  chirte. 
Ke  l^bre  metal  Ke  ai  nome. 
Pur  C0D  beal  frere  par  icele  fei. 
Vus  comur,  <}'  ieistes  amei. 
Ke  vus  cest  Imere  pas  napestez. 
Si  vus  cohgie  de  moi  ne  aiez. 


For  a  Uiing  thait  is  too  common* 

Is  less  valued  and  less  loved ; 

And  sense  and  knowledge  become  more  vilcy 

When  they  are  common  to  all  the  worid: 

For  if  the  seven  wise  masten  of  Rome 

Knew  not  more  than  other  men. 

Nothing  more  would  be  said  of  them 

Than  or  others  of  that  age  that  axe  passed  : 

And  if  gold  were  as  common 

As  iron,  or  steel,  or  lead. 

It  would  not  be  of  greater  deameaa 

Than  the  other  metals  that  I  have  i 

Therefore,  fiur  brother,  by  this  fiuth, 

I  entreat  you,  as  you  profess  friendships 

That  you  do  not  lend  this  book. 

If  you  have  not  leave  from  me. 


6 . .  Huse  uilain. 
12..Giudesaliins. 
13  . .  Fol  sil  prent. 


The  principal  merk  of  this  author  is,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject;  for,  in  other  respects,  his  book  con- 
tains no  openings,  and  his  ends  of  games  are  many  of  them  so  ob- 
scure, and  his  directions  to  pla;^  them  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  they  almost  defy  elucidation.  Still  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
K  merit  commendation,  and  afford  no  inconclusive  argument,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  game,  at  that  early  period,  was  not  only  far  from 
being  contemptible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  skill.  Some  of  the  parties  in  this  manuscript  are  designated  by 
a  particular  title,  allusive  either  to  the  situation  of  the  pieces,  or  nature 
of  the  game;  a  custom  introduced  prooably  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
the  memory,  and  forming  a  species  of  memoria  technica  for  the  ama- 
teur. The  following  list  shows  the  names  given  in  this  treatise  to 
many  of  the  parties  and  ends  of  games: 

Game  3  • .  Ki  peot  si  prenge. 
4 . .  Covena'nt  lei  ueint. 
5 . .  Ki  ne  done  chose  amee. 
Ne  prendra  chose  desiree. 

The  remaining  eight  games  are  without  titles  to  them. 

The  first  game  in  this  manuscript  is  introduced  by  the  following 
short  tale,  no  doubt  inserted  by  the  writer  to  induce  his  readers  to  ex- 
amine the  work,  which  even  the  interesting  game  of  chess  would  have 
failed  in  effecting,  without  the  additional  temptation  of  a  romance^  and 
that  a  lave  one  I 

Dui  baron  estient  iadis.  .     There  were  formerly  two  barons, 

Ke  des  esches  vrent  apris.  Who  had  learnt  chess ; 

A  vn  ior  paiatie  sanstrent.  One  day  they  sat  down 

As  esches  giuer.  e  g'ntment  mistrent  To  play  at  chess,  and  greatly  they  staked. 

Li  vns  mirt  sa  teste  ^ur  copore.  The  one  staked  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 

/.«_  _•!  _  ^  j^^  other  his  daughter,  if  he  could  not  mate 

him. 
They  played  until  he  was  9urpri»ed* 
Who  had  staked  his  head  on  the  game. 
He  was  much  troubled,  preparing  himself  fcr 

death. 
When  the  news  to  the  nuud  came 
That  her  lover  to  death  was  ddivered. 


Lautre  sa  fiUe.  sil  nei  pout  mater. 

Tant  iuerent  kil  fust  suspiis. 
Ke  sa  teste  al  giu  ont  mis. 
Mult  fiit  dolent  pur  mort  se  tint. 

Kant  la  nouele  a  la  pucele  \mt. 

Ke  sa  amis  a  mort  ert  liuerez.  

Kant  ele  lent^t.  auale  les  de^grez.    When  she  heard  it,  down  the  steps 


A  cAe«t  term,  the  precise  meaiung  of  which  is  not  clear. 
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I>e  la  chaumbre  en  U  sale  entsa.  From  her  chamber*  into  the  hall  ihe  entered. 

Tit  sun  ami  susps.  mult  li  peisa.  She  saw  her  lover  surprised— much  she  was 

concerned, 

G'nt  feice  estut  e  estudia.  Long  time  she  stood  and  studied 

C<»nent  deliuerer  le  purnu  How  she  mi^ht  deliver  him : 

Puis  dit.  m'lt  est  fols  e  bricun.  Then  she^  said,  *<  He  is  veiy  foolish 

Ke  sa  teste  met  en  raancun.  Who  his  head  puts  in  ransom 

Aa  esches.  si  bien  ne  punieiL  At  chess,  unless  he  can  well  perceive 

Vltre  le  neofime  tret^  e  apaiceit.  Beyond  the  ninth  move,  and  see 

Quele  chose  aider  la  porra.  What  thing  may  aid  him/' 

Plus  ne  dit.  sis  peres  se  coroca.  More  she  said  not:  her  father  was  angry, 

£  iura  ke  mal  ot  parlee.  And  swore  it  was  ill-spoken. 

La  pucele  en  chaumbre  reestalee.  The  maid  returned  to  her  chamber. 

Le  chiualer  a  ki  cle  ceo  ot  dit.  The  Knight  on  what  she  had  said 

Mult  estudia.  e  tant  puruit,  Studied  much,  and  so  long  surveyed  it, 

Kil  vit  la  defense  e  la  mateson.  That  he  saw  the  defence  and  the  check-mste, 

Si  cum  nus  ici  le  aprendrum.  As  we  have  here  learnt  it. 

That  the  author  was  not  an  ecclesiastic  is  evident  from  the  uncom- 
plimentarj  allusions  to  the  clergy,  in  various  parts  of  the  Manuscript. 
Thus,  in  pag.  5.  col.  Iw— 

Cist  giu  resemble  nos  lettrez. 

Nos  eueskes.  e  nos  abbez. 

Ke  tant  riche  sunt  de  g'nt  auer. 

E  tant  sages  de  terrien  saner. 

E  a  degre  e  tut  aesuenL 

Lur  ahnes  liuerent  a  turment. 

Si  ke  le  diable  umllent  v  nun. 

Les  liuerent  a  perdicion. 

Kar  il  alieuent  nlles  e  fiz. 

£  hxrporenx  (?)  e  lur  norriz.  &c,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  are  the  following  Latin  lines  on  the  moves 
of  the  pieces  at  Chess : 

1  It  pedes  ad  beOum  prior  incipit  ip'e  duellum. 
Pemt  in  obli^uum  punctum  feriens  inimicum. 
Alpheus  in  triueis  parat  inndias  inimicis. 
Pugnat  potenter  temptatq'  ferire  latenter. 
Miles  in  aduerso  puncto  mediante  relicto. 
Prosilit  &  fbrtem  prostemit  fortior  hostem. 
Linea  si  pateat  roco.  capit  omne  q'd  obstat 
Pergit  in  obliquum  reealis  femina  punctum. 
Si  scacces  regem  reealem  perdere  sedem. 
Cogitur.  &  totus  sitae  sede  remotus. 
Die  regi  scacoum.  msemita  non  patet  illi. 
Matus  erit  factus.  nusq'm  latuisse  coactus. 

These  lines  are  taken,  with  a  slight  variation,  from  a  short  poem  on 
chess,  {BibL  Regia  12  E.  xxi.)  entitled,  "  Incipit  modus  et  scientia  ludi 
Seaecorum,^^  which  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  as  will  like- 
wise another  treatise  (in  the  same  Manuscript)  attributed  to  Pope  In- 
nocent, and  entitled,  **  Sequitur  quasdam  moralitas  de  8caeeario,  per 
Dominum  Innocentium  PapatnJ^ 

There  is  a  Chess  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  marked  13  A.  xviii.^ 

*  The  chambers  of  the  ladies  about  the  period  of  this  manuscript  were  construct- 
ed of  wooden  boards  or  shingles,  and  called  chambers  or  6ower«,  probably  from 
their  resemblance  to  an  arbwr.  The  hall,  in  which  the  noblemen  and  their  fea- 
datorie  rended,  formed  a  separate  building,  connected  either  by  a  flight  of  steps 
or  a  long  and  narrow  passage. 
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considerablr  longer  than  that  just  described,  and  containing  not  onl j 
all  the  positions  in  that  treatise,  but  many  additional  eames.  The 
writer  has  evidently  formed  his  book  on  the  foundation  of  the  former, 
and  has  extended  it  to  nearly  two  thousand  lines.  The  names  of  the 
games  are  as  follows: 


Game  1 . .  Guy  de  chr*.  Game  38  . 

2  . .  Guy  de  chr'.  29  . 

3  . .  Guy  de  chr*.  30  . 

4  . .  Le  guy  de  dames.  31 . 

5  . .  Le  guy  de  damoyaeles.  32  . 

6  . .  Le  g;uy  de  alfins.  33  . 

7  . .  Le  guy  de  alfins.  34  . 

8  .  .  Le  guy  de  anel.  35  . 

9  « .  Le  guy  de  couenaat  36  . 
10 .  •  Guy  de  p'pre  confusiou'.  37  . 
11 . .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusiou'.  38  . 
12  . .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusiou'.  39  . 

'     13  .  .  Mai  assis.  40  . 

14  . .  Guy  cotidian.  41 . 

15  . .  Le  guy  cotidian.  42  . 

16  . .  Le  poynt  estrau'ge.  43  . 

17  . .  Le  poynt  estrau'ge.  44  . 

18  . .  Ry  perde  sey  salue.  45  . 

19  . .  Ky  ne  doune  ceo  ke  il  eyme  ne  46  . 

p'nt  ke  deare.  47  . 

20  . .  Bien  troue. 

21  . .  Beal  petiz.    '  48  . 

22  . .  Mieut  vaut  engyn  ke  force.  49  . 

23  . .  Ky  estlai^ges  est  sages.  SO  . 

24  . .  Ky  doune  ganye.  51  . 

25  . .  Le  guy  de  ly  enginoua  c  ly  52  . 

coueytous.  53 . 

26  .  .  Couenaut  fet  ley.  54  . 

27  . .  De  pres  sett  ioyst  ky  de  loyns  55  . 

veyt 


.  Mesehef  fethom  penser. 

.  La  chace  de  chiualer. 

.  La  chace  de  ferce  e  de  do' 

.  Bien  fort 

.  FqI  si  prent. 

.  Ly  ennoyous. 

.  Le  seons  sey  ennoye. 

.  Le  veil  conu. 

.  Le  haut  enprise, 

.  Le  guy  de  ca'dut. 

.  Kyputseprenge. 

.  La  oatalie  saunz  any. 

.  Le  tret  emble. 

.  Le  tret  embk. 

.  Ly  desperez. 

.  Ly  roeruelious. 

.  Ly  meruelious. 

.  De  pou'  ferce  home  fet. 

.  Muse  vyleyn. 

.  Le  guy  de  dames  &  de  da- 

roovseles. 
.  Pol  SI  sey  fie. 
.  ffoM  no  title. 
.  Mai  veysyn. 
.  Haa  no  title* 
.  Le  mat  de  fbrces. 
.  Flour  de  guys. 
.  Le  batalie  de  Rokea. 
.  Duble  eschec. 


The  MS/opens  with  the  following  preface,  taken  from  that  prefixed 
to  the  Cotton  Manuscript 

Icy  come'  cent  les  iupHiex  des  Esches. 

V*.  requer  ke  top  ne  le  pupfiez. 
Meyns  vaut  &  roeyns  est  amee. 
E  sens  &  auer  plus  vil  ensouH. 
Ka'nt  co'mon  sout  a  tut  le  mo'iMis 


SeiffnouTS,  vn  poy  entendez. 
Vi.  Ke  les  nus  des  eschez  ames. 
E  ieo  vn  p'tie  V».  dirray. 
Solunc  ceo  ke  apris  enay. 
De  plusures  mestres  les  ay  apris. 


taMi^  ueisdie  i  ad  mo^  estauys. 
Ear  ky  voudra  ente'tiueme't. 
Des  giusp'tiez  apredre  le  doctneme'L 
Les  sutils  tray z  &  les  mateysou'nes. 
T^s  defenses  cu'  les  apreMeromes. 
En  tute  cours  asseureme't. 
Juer  porra  le  plus  afeiteme*t. 
]fes  V>.  ke  cette  Uueret  en  auez. 


Kar  si  li  set  sage  de  ronie. 

Ne  siuasent  plus  ke  altrehiHiie. 

Nient  plus  ne  fut  ore  de  eus  p*le, 

Ke  des  altres  ke  del  Steele  suH  pasK. 

E  si  U  or  fut  si  comuns. 

Q'n  fer  ou  assez  ou  plumbs. 

n  ne  Alt  de  plus  cbierte. 

Ke  altre  metal  q'  ay  nome. 


(     505     ) 

DUBLllTy  IN  182:2. 

Dublin  is  a  miniature  of  London :  it  is  built  like  a  metropolis,  and 
has  its  squares  and  great  streets.  It  is  not  like  any  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial towns  which  are  places  of  trade,  and  only  inhabited  by  persons 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  trade ;  nor  is  it,  like  Bath,  a 
ereat  theatre  of  amusement.  It  exhibits  the  same  variety  of  ranks  as 
London.  It  has  its  little  court,  its  viceroy,  with  all  the  attendants  upon 
his  reflected  royalty;  it  has  its  little  aristocracy  and  its  leaders  of  oon 
ton  ;  it  has  its  corporation ;  it  has  its  Lord  Mayor,  and  all  the  pagean- 
try of  city  grandeur;  it  has  its  manufacturing,  its  mercantile,  and  its 
roonied  interests :  it  is  the  Westminster  of  Ireland,  and  is  accordingly 
the  locus  in  quo  of  judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  &c.  Almost  every 
thing  we  find  in  London  may  be  found  also  in  Dublin.  The  difference 
is  but  in  deeree,  and  the  similitude  may  be  traced  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails. Dublin  has  its  club-rooms,  just  as  we  have  ours  in  St.  Jaroes's- 
street ;  there  are  also  balls  on  the  same  aristocratic  plan  as  ours  at  Al- 
mack's;  and  the  gardens  attached  to  the  Rotunaa  are,  during  the 
season,  lighted  up  in  humble  and  distant  imitation  of  Yauxhall.  Dublin 
too  resetnoles  the  English  capital  in  its  ebbs  and  flows.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  take 
wing,  and  the  whole  moveable  population  disembogues  itself  into  th« 
cottages,  villas,  and  mansions  which  line  the  bay.  Before  the  Union 
the  resemblance  was,  no  doubt,  more  complete ;  and  the  state  of  society 
then  existing  must  have  been  exceedingly  worthy  of  observation,  and 
the  varieties  it  presented  highly  entertaining.  The  recollections  of 
this  period  cherished  by  the  elder  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  lively, 
and  their  representations  of  the  great  excitement  and  festivity  which 
prevailed  are  probably  correct.  While  the  rich  nobles  and  gentry 
were  attending  in  their  places  in  the  parliament,  all  was  gaiety  and  ani- 
mation. The  wealth  which  was  necessarily  diffused,  increased  the 
shrewdness  and  enlivened  the  humour  of  the  most  quickwitted  people 
of  Europe.  The  verjr  chairmen,  porters,  and  shoeblacks  (a  fraternity 
now,  alas!  nearly  extinct)  partook  the  general  hilarity,  and  cracked 
such  jokes  and  said  such  excellent  thin^  as  they  are  now  seldom  heard 
to  utter.  The  mob,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  subjects  of  its  debates,  whicn  were  of  a 
popular  nature;  and  several  choice  spirits  arose,  whose  feats  and 
prowess  are  recorded  in  many  a  ballad  and  ditty.  Parties  ran  high, 
and  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  sometimes  arrayed  against  the  otiier. 
The  coal-porters  were  at  one  time  at  variance  with  the  weavers  of  tlie 
Liberty;  tlie  burden  of  their  war-cry  ran  thus: 

**  We'll  not  leave  a  weaver  alive  in  the  Combe,* 
We'll  cut  their  weft,  and  well  break  their  loom." 

But  the  feuds  of  the  coal -porters  and  weavers  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
Had  they  not  had  a  bard,  we  should  not  now  have  mentioned  them. 
At  this  period  a  slang  arose,  and  very  generally  prevailed  amongst  the 

*  The  Combe  in  Dublin  is  near  St.  Patrick's  (Swift's!)  cathedral:  the  situation  is 
a  low  one,  and  we  presume  that  it  should  properly  be  spelled  without  the  final  e.— - 
Sec  Johnson's  Dictionaiy,  v.  Cinb,  and  Camden's  Britanoia,  by  Gibson. 
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lower  orders,  which  was  of  a  most  carious  character,  and  which  gave 
additional  zest  to  their  farcical  sayings  and  jests.  The  dialogue  be- 
tween two  shoeblacks  playing  pitch  and  toss,  which  appeared  in 
Edeeworth's  Irish  Bulls,  is  exquisite  in  its  kind.  What  dandj  of  the 
highest  water  could  make  a  proposition  to  a  brother  fop  in  a  finer 
spirit  of  enjouement  than  that  couTeyed  in  the  phrase—**  Tim,  will  jon 
SKj  a  copper?"  and  the  glorious  conclusion  spoken  in  a  tone  of  sack 

Srofligate  valour,  and  *<  So  I  ^Tes  it  him,  plalse  your  honour,  into  the 
read -basket  with  mj  bread -wmner  (knife)  up  to  tne  Lampsey  (maker's 
name^ !"  Even  better  than  this  we  deem  **  The  night  before  iany  was 
stretched,^^  one  of  the  best  slang  songs  ever  made.  In  the  records  of 
Irish  crime  such  offenders  as  Larrj  are  often  found.  Our  Old  Bailej 
culprits  are  dark,  ffloomj  knaves;  but  the  Irish  rogues  are  all  Mac- 
heaths  and  Don  Juans  in  their  way,  "gay,  bold,  dashing  villains.'^ 
An  Irishman  was  asked  by  an  acquaintance  one  day  why  he  looked  so 
sad.  **  Ah !"  was  his  reply,  *'  I  have  just  taken  leave  fi>r  ever  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  fellows,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  the  world  ever  saw.'' 
— "  How,  for  ever?" — ^*  Yes,  for  ever;  he's  to  be  hanged  to-day  for  a 
burglary  !"|  It  was  a  fact  that  this  ^ntleman,  now  enjoying  name 
and  station,  used  to  frequent  the  Dublin  Newgate,  and  found  his  boon 
companions  among  some  of  its  inmates ;  and  certainly  those  who  have 
a  stomach  strong  enough  for  coarse  low  humour,  could  not  make  a 
better  selection. 

While  Dublin  was  the  seat  of  legislature,  there  was  a  great  commix- 
ture of  the  Bar  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons:  almost 
every  lawyer  of  any  eminence  had  a  seat  in  parliament;  the  scene  was 
a  strange  one.  Not  merely  all  interests,  but  all  the  varieties  of  human 
character  had  their  suitable  representations.  In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  the  active  men  are  all  endowed  with  much  the  same  quali- 
ties :  there  is  some  small  distinction  between  the  great  orators  and  the 
men  of  business;  every  man  is  expected,  however,  to  exhibit  good 
sense  and  information.  In  the  Irish  paHiament  it  was  not  so.  Busi- 
ness was  carried  on  there  in  every  possible  diversity  of  means.  There 
were  the  fish  ting  members,  ready  to  take  off  an  obnoxious  man  if  he 
did  but  **bite  his  thumb;"  there  were  the  jokers,  who  prostrated  a  foe 
with  a  bon  mot,  or  a  sneer  at  his  expense ;  there  were  the  vehement 
declaimers,  whose  weapon  was  invective,  and  who  levelled  abuse  at 
him  whose  views  and  reasonings  they  could  not  impugn.  Let  any  one 
look  to  the  Irish  debates,  and  he  will  find  ample  fund  tor  astonishment 
The  entire  city  used  to  be  pervaded  with  anxiety  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  the  house.  Multitudes  used  to  throng  its  avenues 
and  cheer  the  popular  members.  All  this  is  now  past,  and  the  scene 
is  comparatively  dull ;  but  there  is  yet  much  in  Dublin  to  repay  in- 
quiry skilfully  directed,  and  to  excite  interest.  The  great  proprietors 
no  longer  residing  in  Dublin,  the  first  place  in  society  has  naturally 
devolved  to  the  Bar,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  held  in  higher 
estimation  in  Ireland  than  in  Uiis  country.  The  profession  is  by  no 
means  so  much  detached  as  here,  and  a  counsellor,  as  he  is  termed,  is 
expected  to  be  not  merely  acquainted  with  law,  but  to  be  well-informed 
on  every  subject,  and  he  is  accordingly  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
all  points.  An  English  practitioner  would  be  much  surprised  at  the 
course  of  an  Irish  barrister's  life.  The  courts  do  not  sit  till  near  eleven 
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o'clock,  and  no  businegs  is  done  after  dinner.  There  are  no  inns  of 
court,  and  each  individual  lives  in  that  part  of  the  city  he  chooses^ 
The  judees  lead  an  easy  life ;  there  is  seldom  anv  press  of  business, 
and  in  Cnancery  we  believe  there  is  not  (when  will  the  same  be  said 
of  the  English  court?)  a  sinele  case  in  arrear.  Nor  is  this  strange, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  tor  a  country  so  ffreatly  inferior  in  wealth 
and  size,  the  same  number  of  courts  ana  judges  is  constituted. 
Strictly,  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  Chancery,  there  beine  in  Ireland 
no  vice-chancellor;  but  when  the  business  of  appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  there  as  speaker,  are  considered, 
the  position  may  be  made  with  safety.  The  courts  are  all  held  in  the 
same  building,  to  which  also  are  attached  the  various  law  offices. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  In  the  centre  stands  a  fine  circular 
hall  with  a  dome,  and  the  passages  to  the  courts  open  around.  It  is 
the  custom  for  all  barristers,  whether  having  anj  business  or  not,  to 
attend  each  day  during  term  a  few  hours  in  this  hall,  around  which 
they  walk,  intermixed  with  attorneys  and  suitors.  Here  circulates, 
speaking  without  a  metaphor,  all  the  tattle  and  news  of  the  cit^. 
There  can  be  no  more  agreeable  lounge.  The  late  Mr.  Curran  was  m 
the  habit  of  passing  some  time  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  as  it  is 
called,  each  day;  and  here,  after  playing  oiT  his  puns  and  sayinehis 
sood  thines,  he  used  to  make  up  his  occasional  dinner-parties,  to  ivhich 
he  invited  the  cleverest  of  the  young  men  he  met,  and  among  whom,  till 
his  latest  hour,  he  was  the  youngest  of  all.  To  them  he  gave  abundance 
of  wine,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  himself  sparing.  Kind  and  bene- 
volent to  each,  every  guest  felt  at  ease,  and  the  incomparable  host 
himself  without  ceremony  abandoned  and  resumed  his  seat,  walked 
about  discoursing  delicious  eloauence,  or  took  up  his  violoncello  as  he 
felt  inclined.  In  the  habits  of  tne  profession  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
to  remark  beyond  their  general  diaracter,  which  partakes  more  ol 
pleasure  and  (may  we  say  soP)  genteel  life  than  does  that  of  our  deni- 
zens of  the  Temple  and  l<incoln's  Inn. 

The  traders  or  Dublin  are  divided  into  three  descriptions,  which 
are  strongly  distinguished.  There  is  the  Corporation  class,  which  is, 
perhaps,  tne  least  reputable;  the  great  Catholic  body,  and  the  Presby- 
terian, which  last  is  chiefl  v  ennged  in  the  linen  and  American  trade. 
It  b  among  the  second  tnat  uie  stranger  will  find  most  matter  for 
observation.  Their  religion  has  raised  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  consequence  they 
retain  more  traces  of  the  old  Irish  customs  and  mode  of  life.  The  in- 
stitution of  fasting  two,  and  often  three  days  each  week,  as  well  as  in 
Lent,  is  a  great  prevention  of  social  intercourse  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  rules  of  the  Church  are  observed  in  Dublin  with  the 
utmost  strictness,--a  strictness  unknown  elsewhere.  Among  them- 
selves they  live  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality  and  luxury.  Indeed  the 
same  may  be^  observed  of  the  mode  of  life  of  all  classes  in  Dublin. 
The  market  is  very  fine;  the  supply  of  fish,  that  prime  article  in  an 
epicure's  catalogue  of  the  goods  of  life,  ample  and  regular  in  all  its 
species,  shell,  white,  red,  &c.  The  common  beverage,  that  most 
used,  and  though  cheapest,  most  prized,  is  whiskey-punch.  Though 
called  punch,  it  would,  however,  as  most  frequently  drunk,  be  more 
properly  denominated  toddy;  tike  essential  difference  being,  as  we  ap- 
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prebend,  that  punch  contains  lemon  and  that  toddy  does  not*  Whiakej 
18  of  two  kinds — ^malt,  and  corn,  that  is,  made  from  barley  or  from  oato» 
the  first  of  which  is  most  esteemed.  But  there  is  another  distincdon, 
and  that  is  between  parliament  whiskey,  and  poteen,  or  whiskey  nade 
in  defiance  of  parliament  and  all  its  ordinances,  in  a  small  still  or 
pot.  This  last  acquires,  from  the  use  of  turf  or  peat  in  the  process,  a 
smoked  taste,  as  to  the  agreeableness  of  which  there  is  great  diversity 
of  sentiment,  the  strong  preponderance  of  authorities  being  in  favour 
of  the  smoke.  The  spirit  is  an  excellent  spirit,  *'  a  dainty  spirit,"  as 
Shakspeare  says.  It  is  not  very  palatable  to  one  who  has  revelled  on 
claret  and  hock  and  Burgundy,  but  it  is  sweet  and  delicious  to  those 
habituated  to  drink  it,  and  it  is  extremely  innocent  It  may  be  safely 
said,  that  an  excess  in  quantity  of  alconol  can  be  taken  in  no  shape 
less  injurious;  and  assuredly  the  potency  of  its  malignity  is  well  tried. 
The  good  old  days  are  gone  when  the  door  was  usea  to  be  locked,  and 
the  guests  kept  in  durance  till  they  became  quite  drunk:  but  a  great 
dealof  hard  drinking  yet  prevails  in  Dublin.  The  middle  classes  are 
very  much  disposed  to  tlie  enjoyments  of  the  table;  nor  are  they 
without  a  tendency  to  another  modish  vice*  They  play  cards  for  soms 
small  and  trivial  indeed  in  the  apprehension  of  a  dowager  at  Bath,  or  a 
man  of  mettle  in  town,  but  yet  considerable  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  are  taken  into  account.  The  wife  of  a  man  not  worth, 
root  and  branch,  as  the  saying  is,  «£  10,000,  perhaps  not  half  that  son, 
will  lose  on  occasion  six  or  eight  or  ten  pounds  at  loo ;  and  her  hnslMuid 
will  be  guilty  of  a  more  masculine  indiscretion,  and  perhaps  dooble 
that  amount  Supper  is,  in  Dublin,  a  meal  of  great  enjoyment  At 
supper  it  was  that  often  during  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  the 
whole  company  used  to  stand  up,  join  hands,  and  sing  all  together  the 
bold  national  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh*  The  effect  ofthis  was  wonder- 
ful* It  was  enoueh  to  have  animated  the  veriest  slave  and  cowaid. 
Old  and  young,  &e  aged  sire,  and  the  youthful  beauty,  all  «nited 
their  voices  and  hands.  We  apprehend  tliat  many  a  democrat  most 
thus  have  been  created.  Stubborn,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  heart 
that  could  thus  resist  the  example  of  age  and  the  influence  of  enthnsi* 
astic  beauty*  This  meal  continues  to  be  the  chosen  one*  During 
the  course  of  the  previous  evening,  the  members  of  the  party  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other;  restraint  has  worn  ofT^-little  friend- 
ships have  grown  up— people  have  attached  themselves  to  each  other 
— tne  belles  have  selected  their  admirers,  and  all  sit  down  with  fresh 
zest  for  enjoyment,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  separating  to  in|nrt 
its  sweet  melancholy.  To  dinner  belong  your  discussions  of  politics, 
and  sombre  dissertations  on  the  weather.  More  jocund  themes  attend 
supper.  There  is  mirth  and  song  and  laughter ;  and  the  maid,  who  has 
been  coy  and  reserved  during  tiie  preceding  hours,  at  length  smiles 
favour* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  literature  has  made  less  progress 
amon^  tne  Catholic  gentry  of  Dublin  tiian  any  description  of  indivi- 
duals in  these  countries*  They  are,  however,  in  their  manners  easy 
and  cheerful,  and  endowed  with  that  natural  courtesy  which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people*  In  England  we  are  too  much  a 
people  of  bosiness-^a  **  nation  of  shopkeepers,''  as  we  are  somewhat 
severely  called.    Our  gravity  does  tend  to  produce  somewhat   of 
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morosenees.  In  Ireland  every  man  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  roan  of 
pleasure.  We  see  few  persons  wedded  to  and  delighting  in  one  occu- 
pation as  with  us  at  home.  There  is  a  large  body,  the  Prebjterian 
settlers  in  the  north,  to  whom  these  observations  apply  with  less  force; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  original  Scottish  character  has  been 
much  mellowed  by  transplanting  into  the  Irish  soil.  We  are  apt  to 
confound  the  various  descriptions  of  Irish,  but  the  distinctions  are 
worth  remarking.  In  Dublin  a  iudicious  cicerone  may  point  out  the 
dissipated  and  refined  southern,  the  primitive  Milesian  of  the  west,  and 
the  more  sober  and  stern  inhabitant  of  the  north,  all  strongly  con- 
trasted to  an  observing  eye,  and  the  brogue  of  each  varying  in  charac- 
ter and  richness.  In  England  many  a  wealthy  manufacturer  or  factor 
would  prefer  to  hear  himself  termed  tradesman  to  gentleman ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  it  is  not  so.  Every  man  is  there  a  gentle- 
man. We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  fact  than  by  mentionins;  that  the 
term  esquire  is  almost  universally  applied.  There  is  no  middle  class 
in  Ireland ;  there  are  no  individuals  who  can  be  content  with  being 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  remainine  in  their  original  grade  in  society. 
As  soon  as  an  Irish  trader  makes  a  nttle  money,  he  extends  his  domes- 
tic, not  his  mercantile  establishment  He  applies  the  surplus  not  to 
angmentation  of  his  capital,  but  to  increase  ot  nis  pleasures.  There  is 
a  great  want  of  proper  pride,  and  a  great  prevalence  of  vanitv.  People 
retire  from  trade  in  Ireland  with  such  means  as  in  England  they  would 
begin  upon. 

This,  however,  all  tends  to  make  the  people,  if  not  respectable,  at 
least  pleasant,  which  the  Irish  may  be  said  emphatically  to  be.  In 
society  there  is  less  coldness  and  reserve  and  hattteur  than  in  England. 
Let  us  here  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  middle  classes ;  among 
which  in  every  country  the  national  character  and  peculiarities  are 
most  visible.  The  upper  ranks  in  Ireland,  the  ereat  proprietors  and 
nobles,  are  much  the  same  as  individuals  holding  tne  same  Station 
amongst  us.  On  entering  society  in  Dublin,  a  stran^r  will  be  much 
struck  by  the  animation  of  the  party ;  the  absence  ot— ^we  were  going 
to  write,  mail vais-^onte;  the  haste  which  individuals  make  to  com- 
mit themselves,  as  it  is  termed ;  the  freedom  with  which  every  man 
gives  his  sentiments;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  real  ability  and 
powers  of  elocution  with  which  he  defends  and  explains  them. 

The  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  much  provincial ; 
indeed  questions  immediately  affecting  the  country  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  im[>ortant  to  occupy  attention.  But  what  may  be  called 
imperial  policy  is  as  little  heeded  or  thought  of  as  the  approximation  of 
two  planets ;  an  event  probably  affecting  us,  but  in  a  degree  so  minute, 
and  so  remotely,  as  to  occasion  us  scarce  a  passing  thought  There 
does  not  prevail  in  Dublin  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men,  or  with  the  state  of  parties,  which  we  find  in 
this  city.  The  press  of  Dublin  is  a  subject  too  delicate  and  too  much 
open  to  controversy,  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  ;  but  we  will  remark,  that 
the  sweeping,  slapdash,  discursive,  colloquial  style  common  in  the 
newspapers,  is  very  characteristic.  The  writing  is,  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  journals.  Though  news- 
papers are  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  here,  they  have  small  circulation 
among  the  lower  glasses  in  Dublin ;  nor  have  we  remarked  in  any  of 
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the  alehouses  any  newspaper  *  taken  in  here,'  as  is  frequent  in  Ijondon. 
These  people  have  certainlT>  as  their  superiors  seem  to  think  they  too 
have,  lost  all  political  weight  and  consideration.    The  mechaiucs  and 
tradesmen  all  unite,  however  else  thej  mav  differ,  in  bewailing  the 
Union,  which  thej  deem  to  have  been  fatal  to  Ii*eland,  because  in- 
jurious to  them  immediately,  and  to  their  citj.   It  is  certain,  however, 
that  since  that  measure,  Dublin  has  been  most  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  enlar^ment 
and  improvement;  there  is  no  question  that  the  trade  of  the  city  has 
declined.    Belfast  and  Cork  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of 
what  did  once  belong  to  the  capital;  and  minor  sea-ports  now  corres- 
pond directly  with  London  ana  Liverpool,  and  the  foreign  ports,  with 
all  of  which  they  used  formerly  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  get  com- 
modities from  the  Dublin  merchant.    This  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
Union,  but  of  the  projgress  of  trade,  and  general  advancement  of  the 
country.    There  are  m  Dublin  no  houses  vacant — ^none  of  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility  have  gone  to  ruin;  some  have  fallen  into  the 
plebeian  hands  of  opulent  lawyers  and  merchants ;  many  are  converted 
into  public  institutions  and  schools,  and  a  great  proportion  into  hotels. 
By  this  transition  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  naturally  much  affected, 
and  with  many  a  bitter  expression  of  sorrow  they  point  out  to  the 
stranger  the  rormer  residences  of  the  various  noble  families.    The 
Irish  are  a  vain  people,  and  impressed  with  a  reverence  for  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  aegree,  very  different  from  honest  blunt  John  Ball's 
sentiments  on  that  score;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  loss 
of  so  much  ffood  company  is  felt  as  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the 
solid  and  substantial  injury  which  the  Union  occasioned  the  citizens  of 
the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  number  of  hotels  in  Dublin  is  prodigious.  All  the  members 
of  parliament,  going  and  returning,  pass  a  few  days  in  Dublin :  it  was 
formerly  a  great  capital,  the  seat  of  legislation ;  it  is  now  a  ^reat  place 
of  passa^.  Dublin  is  now  as  8;reat  as  it  was  at  the  Union ;  not  as 
great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  that  Union  not  taken  place.  The 
aversion  to  the  Union,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  has  augmented  and 
maintained  that  dislike  of  England,  which  was  once  so  stronfi^  in  Ire- 
land, but  which  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  highest  sense  of  Uie  value 
and  merit  of  Englisn  sobriety,  prudence,  industry,  and  exactness,  is 
^neral;  but  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  the  character  is  objected  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  are  emulous  of  our  virtues;  and  it 
would  be  well  did  we  resolve  to  adopt  the  excellencies  of  their  temper 
and  eood  nature.  There  is  one  article,  the  improvement  in  respect  of 
which  we  may  condescend  to  notice,  as  (see  Lorci  Londonderry's  speech 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation)  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  vouchsafed  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  grave  conmtulation  to  the  legislature.  With  such 
an  authoritv,  we  run  no  risk  of  derogating  from  our  dignity  by  adverting 
to  it.  We  have  the  happiness  of  stating,  that  within  the  last  fifty  years 
the  habits  of  the  Irish  people  have  improved,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  in 
a  degree  almost  inconceivable.  They  are  still  far  from  Uiat  martinet 
purity  which  we  boast;  but  except  in  minor  and  trivial  particulars,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  little  less  cleanly  than  those  of  London.  Most 
of  the  hotels  are  kept  in  as  gjood  order  as  any  here.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  see  the  outer  steps  and  window  stones  of  that  dazzling  and  Cretan 
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whiteness  they  exhibit  in  England ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  wherever 
comfort  demands  that  the  brush  and  the  scrubbing-bJock  should  be, 
they  have  been.    In  the  north  of  Ireland,  strange  as  it  will  sound  to 
English  ears,  may  be  found  a  perfect  pattern  of  cleanliness :  the  houses 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  are  many  of  them  as 
scrupulously  and  fastidiously  neat  and  pure  as  possible.    These  re- 
marks, however,  must  be  confined  to  the  more  comfortable  and  happy 
classes  of  the  community.    We  will  not  speak  of  the  peasantry ;  but 
directing  ourselves  alone  to  the  population  of  Dublin,  we  must  say, 
that  it  contains  a  large  mass  of  human  beings  in  the  most  squalid  and 
wretched  condition.    An  establishment  for  the  relief  and  reception  of 
mendicants  does  exist  in  Dublin :  it  is  maintained  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, there  being,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  no  poor-laws  in  Ire- 
lancf.    But  we  mean  to  refer  to  a  description  of  individuals  who  do 
not  fall  properly  under  the  description  of  paupers,  or  constitute  a  fit 
object  for  alms,*-we  speak  of  the  inferior  orders  of  tradespeople  and 
mechanics.  There  is  a  part  of  Dublin  called  the  Liberty,  almost  wholly 
inhabited  by  these  persons.    St  Giles's,  or  the  most  wretched  lane  of 
London,  is  splendid  compared  with  it.    We  were  informed  that  the 
Earl  of  Meatn,  whose  property  it  is,  actually  gets  no  rent:  and  that 
the  old  law  doctrine  of  General  Occupancy  prevails.    The  houses 
are  most  of  them  ruinous,  but  having  been  originally  well  built  and 
of  good  materials,  they  hold  together.    The  languishing  state  of  the 
woollen  and  silk  trades  in  Ireland  has  had  its  effect,  but  the  evil  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  great  mischief  under  which  that  country 
suffers,  the  smallness  of  the  recompense  of  labour.    In  London,  too, 
there  is  much  squalid  misery,  but  it  is  more  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
the  way  than  in  Dublin.    Keeping  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  here, 
nothing  but  opulence  presents  itself:  penury  hides  itself  in  remote 
retreats.    But  in  Dublin  he  must  step  warily  who  desires  to  avoid  the 
view  of  wretchedness.    It  is  not  possible  to  walk  in  an^  direction 
half  an  hour  without  getting  among  the  loathsome  habitations  of  the 
poor.    In  traversing  Dublin,  the  stranger  will  feel  with  peculiar  force 
the  poet's  emotion,  when,  contrasting  a  rural  retreat  with  the  city,  he 
says  of  the  former-— 

**  Here  was  not  minKled  in  the  city's  pomp, 

Of  life's  extremes,  the  grandeur  and  me  gloom!" 

The  first  view  of  Dublin  is  prepossessing ;  Sackville-street,  by  which 
the  traveller  from  Howth  enters,  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe ; 
and  as  he  passes  through  it,  and  over  Carlisle-bridge,  the  Post-office 
and  the  Custom-house  are  seen,  a  glimpse  of  the  Courts  is  obtained, 
and  the  Bank  and  College  lie  immediately  in  the  way.  But  these  are 
almost  all  that  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  conseauence  is,  that  the  first 
emotion  of  a  stranger  arriving  in  Dublin,  is  aamiration;  and  that  dis- 
appointment succeeds.  The  Bank  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  for*  purity  and  elegance, 
stands,  we  believe,  unrivalled  in  these  isles.  Its  beauty  has  been 
somewhat  impaired  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monied  gentry. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  series  of  porticos,  the  apt  resort  of  Eloquence 
and  the  Muses ;  but  the  wortiiy  Directors  have  erected  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  columns,  a  stout  rampart  of  stone  and  mortar,  thus 
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adding  to  the  security  of  their  coffers  and  the  spacioasness  of  the 
buildingyhowever  they  may  have  detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the  ardii- 
lecture.  The  Exchange  is  a  handsome  building,  but  unhappily  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  street  of  which  it  does  not  occuny  the  centre*  A  pre- 
cisely similar  fault,  in  the  site,  it  may  be  remarked,  injures  the  effect 
of  the  Exchange  at  Liverpool.  Dublin  Castle,  the  town  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  is  situated  upon  an  hill:  it  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone, 
and  has  a  very  lordly  and  imposing  appearance.  The  servant  is  better 
lodged  than  his  roaster  at  6t  James's.  There  are  two  large  and  hand- 
some quadrangles,  in  the  upper  of  which  a  stand  of  colours  is  always 
displayed.  The  entire  of  tne  building  is  not  appropriated  to  the  ase 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Public  Offices, 
the  Treasury,  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  the 
Council  Chamber,  fltc.  &c.  The  apartments  are  handsome,  and  the 
audience  and  presence  chambers  sufficiently  spacious.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  ^reat  height  and  strength.  Some  parts  of 
the  edifice  are  old.  The  Birminffham  Tower,  where  the  records  are 
kept,  derives  its  name  from  Sir  William  de  Birmingham,  one  oC  the 
early  settlers  and  deputies. 

The  neiglibourhooa  of  Dublin  is  very  delishtful.  Both  sides  of  the 
Bay  are  citiwded  with  handsome  villas.  Tne  mountains  of  Wicklow 
occupy  the  south :  the  Phmnix  Park  iies  to  the  West,  and  beyond  it 
opens  the  rich  county  of  Kildare.  The  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  Darkle, 
the  Devil's  Olen,  the  vale  of  Obrea,  Luggelaw,  all  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  Wicklow,  is  within  a  morning's  drive  of  Dublin :  on  the 
other  side,  beyond  the  park,  only  a  few  miles  from  town,  lies  Lucan 
and  Celbridge.  Their  vicinity  to  all  these  places  leads  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  to  make  frequent  country  excursions;  and  each  Sunday, 
every  jaded  citizen  who  can  muster  a  horse  and  car,  has  his  wife  and 
children  apparelled  in  their  (gayest  attire,  and  sallies  forth  to  enjoy  the 
pure  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his  sight  with  the  view  of  the  delicious 
country  around  him.  Every  house  is  deserted  immediately  after 
breakfast*— the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  brief;  it  stays  the 
eager  citizen  but  a  short  time,  and  the  roads  about  the  metropolis  pre- 
sent, early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  a  concourse  of  all  sexes,  a^,  and 
conditions,  hurrying  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  Irish  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  their  jaunting-car,  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse;  the  carriage  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  gig; 
the  driver  sits  on  a  small  raised  seat  behind  the  horse,  and  on  each 
side,  their  feet  supported  by  footboards  covering  the  wheels,  sit  two, 
or  sometimes  three  persons,  those  on  one  side  naving  their  backs  to 
those  on  the  other.  Thus  may  five,  or  six,  or  seven  people  be  car- 
ried with  little  more  inconvenience  to  a  horse  than  a  gis  would  occa- 
sion. This  sort  of  vehicle  is  cheap;  it  enables  people  ^  humble  for- 
tune to  move  about;  it  places  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  wealthy, 
in  respect  of  that  sole  remaining  article  in  which  the  latter  enjoj 
a  real  and  substantial  superiority  in  the  soods  of  life;  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  ox\\^  instance  in  which  the  middle  class  possess,  in  Ireland, 
a  comfort  which  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  in  England.  W^e 
are  surprised  that  the  jaunting-car  has  not  been  introduced  into  use 
in  England.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  a  great  town;  but  for  the  coun- 
try it  IS  admirably  adapted. 

In  regard  to  the  travelling  between  Dublin  and  London,  the  Holy- 
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head  road  is  a  perfect  pattern ;  and  the  great  bridge  now  erecting 
over  the  Menai  at  Bangor,  must  not  be  passed  by  without  a  woro. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  span  of  the- 
arch  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  passage  will  be  safe :  and  we  cannot  answer  for  what 
might  not  have  been  our  vulgar  scepticism  on  that  point,  had  we  not 
been,  in  a  most  piteous  voice,  assured  bj  our  host,  whose  little  inn  at 
the  Ferry  will  be  deserted  when  the  avenue  to  the  bridge  shall  be 
opened,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  fear  {hope  he  would  have  saidj  of 
a  failure  in  the  protect.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  takes  notice  ot  an 
attempt  made  bv  Edward  the  First  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  straits, 
that  his  army  might  pass  by  it  into  Anglesey.  The  monarch  was  unsuc- 
cessful. How  would  he  wonder  at  the  feats  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  en^neer ! 
Not,  certainly,  more,  however,  than  would  the  mariner  of  his  day 
at  a  voyage  of  six  hours  and  a  half  from  Holyhead  to  Howth.  What 
a  contrast  does  the  expedition  and  celerity  of  the  passage  of  the  steam- 
boat present  to  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  seaman  of  early  times, 
anxiously  straining  his  eyes  to  discover,  in  the  dark  horizon,  the  summit 
of  some  headland,  by  which  to  conjecture  his  course!'— If  the  home- 
liness and  common-sense  nature  of  these  remarks  on  the  route  to 
Holyhead  through  North  Wales,  should  give  umbrage  to  any  sen- 
timental reader,  who  expected  to  hear  of  peaks  lost  in  the  clouds,  of 
horrific  precipices,  of  eternal  snows,  of  sequestered  vales,  of  eoats 
perched  on  fearful  crags,  of  the  screaming  of  easles,  or  the  flight  of 
wild  geese,  with  all  the  addenda  of  torrents,  and  caves,  we  can  only 
recommend,  that  he  visit  the  place  in  his  proper  person,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  him  to  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Brundv- 
slum,  given  by  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  AugKstan  age.  lie  will  find, 
that  strong  as  is  the  precedent  afforded  by  Horace's  notice  of  the 
"gritty  bread"  and  baa  water,  we  have  not  condescended  to  drop  ^ 
single  hint,  that  even  in  Wales,  small  mutton  is  not  necessarily  deli- 
cious, inasmuch  as  it  is  often  young:  and  that  a  Welsh  rabbit,  even 
in  Wales,  is  sometimes  made  of  bad  cheese.  S.  M.  T. 
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CiTT  of  ancient  time!  in  midst  of  thee 

Once-dweh  the  mighty  of  the  world,  and  thou 

Wast  wanton  in  thy  pride,  and  round  thy  brow 

Didst  twine  the  wreath  of  immortality. 

And  sat'st  a  queen  beside  earth's  loveliest  sea. 

The  fatal  fire-shower  fell— 4hy  ardent  vow 

To  Isis,  Venus,  nought  avails  thee  now-«- 

That  red  rain  fell,  and  thoa  didst  cease  to  be  I— 

Full  seventeen  centuries  fled,  and  thy  lost  walls 

StiU  lived  within  their  grave,  though  where  they  stood 

Strange  men  knew  not !— Once  more  the  lizard  crawls 

O'er  temples  late  discover'd;— in  rapt  mood, 

I  trod  on  desolate  streets^  where  the  foot  falls 

And  echo  answers  through  the  solitude ! 


(     512    > 
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Perhaps  some  apology  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  thus  reTiviiig  a 
treatise  which  moaem  writers  on  ^vernment  have  thrown  aside  as 
mere  chimera  and  reverie,  and  which  has  experienced  a  nedect  even 
greater  than  the  other  compositions  of  its  distinguished  author.  We 
are  far  from  affirming  that  the  charge  of  impracticability  is  unfounded, 
which  is,  indeed,  evident  enough.  But  it  should  be  recollected.  Chat 
the  treatise  was  addressed  to  a  people  of  manners  and  circumstances 
so  widely  different  from  our  own,  that  great  allowances  must  be  made 
when  the  incongruity  of  the  scheme  witii  modem  habits  appears  very 
prominent  and  revolting.  No  inconsiderable  portion,  too,  of  what 
seems  fanciful  and  visioniiry  in  the  treatise,  arises  from  the  uncorrupt 
and  undissembling  sincerity  of  the  author— from  his  complete  recogni- 
tion of  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  of  attaining  it,  and 
his  strict  determination  to  leave  none  of  these  difficulties  ttuconcjuered. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  is  the  only  political  writer,  either  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  whose  thoughts  have  oeen  conceived  with  en- 
tire singleness  of  aim — ^who  has  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  great- 
est hanpiness  of  those  for  whom  he  laboured,  stating  fully  the  obsta- 
cles winch  impeded  it,  and  devising  all  the  means  in  his  power  for  their 
removal.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  himself  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  incompetency  of  these  means :  whereas  modem  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject appear  to  be  less  extravagant  in  the  schemes  of  eoverament  which 
they  propose,  simply  because  their  real  end  is  very  different  from  his, 
and  mucn  easier  of  attainment.  Their  actual  aim  is  usually  to  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  not  the  happiness  of  the 
community;  and,  when  the  two  are  at  variance,  they  make  no  scruple 
of  throwing  aside  the  latter.  To  contrive  a  ffoverament  for  this  pur- 
pose, requires  but  little  deviation  from  established  models,  and  little 
stretch  of  inventive  power;  and  therefore  the  framer  of  it  will,  of 
course,  never  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  innovation  or  chimera. 


matter  ^ 

even  when  false,  suggest  i 
extraordinary  a  man  well  deserve  to  be  unravelled,  and  traced  to  their 
source.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  treatise  is  that  which  unfolds 
the  moral  effects  of  a  vicious  government — the  mode  in  which  it  cor- 
rupts and  debases,  as  well  the  reignine  tone  of  philosophy,  as  the  sen- 
timents and  action  of  private  life.  The  remarks  which  he  makes  on 
the  degeneracy,  under  such  a  system,  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  on 
the  perfect  inutility  of  the  genuine  philosopher,  when  such  a  character 
was  accidentally  formed,  display  a  aepth  and  penetration  in  sifting  the 
influence  of  occult  causes,  which  moNdern  writers,  with  the  exception 
of  Helvetius,  have  not  ventured  to  pursue. 

Plato's  Treatise  "  de  Rcpoblic&"  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adimantus.  The  chief  speaker 
is  Socrates,  who  details  the  scheme,  and  is  throughout  the  oigan  by 
which  the  sentiments  of  Plato  are  delivered.  In  the  followins  sketch, 
therefore,  Socrates  and  Plato  are  to  be  considered  as  one— the  latter 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  former. 
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The  treatise  commences  with  an  in^nirj  into  the  nature  of  justice^ 
Considerable  diflference  of  opinion  ansing  among  the  disputants,  So- 
crates, in  order  to  compose  the  dissention,  strikes  into  a  new  path. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  justice  is  in  an  individual,  he  re- 
commends a  previous  inquiry,  **  What  is  justice  in  a  state?"  This 
leads  to  the  analysis  of  a  state»  which  is  traced  up  to  its  earliest  for- 
mation. (Lib.  2.  p.  60.)* 

It  arises,  as  he  justly  says,  from  the  mutual  and  varied  wants  of 
human  beini;p.t  It  is  impossible  to  supply  these  wants  otherwise  than 
by  combination  and  vicinity  of  residence.  The  primary  and  most  in- 
dispensable alliance  is  that  of  the  husbandman,  tke  builder,  the  tailor, 
and  the  shoemaker.  A  division  of  labour,  from  its  numerous  advan^ 
tages,  obtains  footing  among  them  without  delay.  When  these  most 
necessary  demands  of  nature  are  supplied,  new  ones  arise,  and  fresh 
artificers  spring  up  to  supply  them.  Along  with  these  distinct  trades^ 
carriers  and  shopkeepers  arise,  and  a  market  is  established :  merchants 
and  navigators  undertake  the  task  of  procuring  what  must  be  sou^t 
beyond  sea;  and  a  medium  of  exchange  is  established,  which  facili- 
tates the  process  of  dividing  and  transmitting  the  goods  produced.  A 
number  ot  hired  labourers,  who  make  a  livelihood  by  selling  their  bo- 
dily strength,  complete  the  city.t  In  no  long  period,  population 
would  increase,  and  the  arts  of  luxury  would  gain  admission.  The 
land  will  then  become  insufficient  to  maintain  the  number  thus  aug- 
mented, and  a  war  with  the  neighbours  will  be  the  natural  result.  But 
by  whom  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  ?  Each  member  of  the  communi- 
ty is  engaged  in  some  separate  occupation,  and  every  kind  of  business 
is  better  performed  when  it  constitutes  the  sole  object  of  a  man's 
time  and  attention.  A  military  class,§  therefore,  must  be  formed,  f<»* 
the  purpose  of  attack  and  defence  (p.  68.) ;  a  service  of  such  essential 
impqftance,  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  selecting  and  traio* 
ingup  the  performers  of  it  (p.  68.) 

The  first  re(|uisite  for  this  character  of  military  protector  is  a  cou- 
ra^otts  disposition.  But  passion  is  the  principle  of  courage,  and  no 
animal  is  courageous  without  being  ipt^^timJi  (p.  69«)  And  how  can 
this  ferocity  be  prevented  from  displaying  itselt  against  their  fellow 
citizens,  as  well  as  against  foreign  enemies?  To  reconcile  these  two 
seemingly  incompatible  qualities-— gentleness  towards  their  own  coun- 
trymen, with  a  savage  and  hostile  demeanour  towards  all  others-— to 
render  this  warlike  caste,  like  guardian  dogs,  mild  at  home  towards 
their  master  and  his  family,  and  severe  towanis  stranger^,  is  a  task  of 
the  highest  difficulty,  which  Plato  proposes  to  accomplish  by  an  at- 
tentive and  well-contrived  education,  (p.  7U) 

He  begins  by  strictly  watching  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon 

*  The  pares  here  quoted  refer  to  the  Leipnc  Duod.  Edit  1818« 

t  ^Eirttfn  Tvyx^ui  m»m  tnmrH  »^  «tfr«^s9C,  «AA«  v^AAMf  nhwi.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  reference  to  the  birth  of  conuniinities  to  the  wants 
and  imperfections  of  man,  wus  one  of  ^e  heaviest  accusations  brought  against  Man- 
devilled  fable  of  the  Bees.  See  his  letter  in  vindication  of  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  edition.  His  language,  however,  is  m  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  Ul 
chosen. 

X  Ot  fuvtmru^  •!  itmXHfrt%  njf  rm  trxtft  Xf'f'^h  »•'  **»  *'!«•»  rmurnf 
fuHaf  MsAtftrrf.     p.  64.  §  ^vA««rf. 

!|  This  is  an  important  remark,  which  Hehretius  and  Mandeville  have  vade. 
Vol.  in.  No.  18.— 1822.  3  T 
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their  minds  by  the  fables  related  to  them  in  their  childhood.  He  would 
take  unceasinff  pains  to  impress  upon  their  minds  sentiments  and  as- 
sociations coDJormable  to  tnat  character  which  was  to  be  the  nltimate 
result  of  the  whole*  (p.  72.)  Many  of  the  current  fables,  extracted 
from  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  he  reprobates  Terj  deserredlTt 
as  calculated  to  generate  feelings  both  contemptible  and  odions.  He 
particularly  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  deeds  which  these 
poets  ascribed  to  the  Gods.  The  acts  of  Saturn  and  Uranus — ^the  im- 
prisonment of  Juno  by  her  son,  and  the  seizure  and  extrusion  of  Vul- 
can from  heaven  by  Jupiter— 4he  violation  of  the  truce  bj  Pandarus^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Minerva— the  journeys  of  the  .Gods  in  disguise 
through  different  cities— all  these  stories,  and  others  which  he  ex- 
tracts from  the  same  writers,  appear  to  Plato  of  a  pernicious  and  de- 
moralizing tendency,  (p.  74-5.)  God,  being  perfect,  cannot  chan^, 
except  for  the  worse  (p.  77.) ;  nor  can  he  be  the  cause  of  any  evil : 
whicti,  if  it  exist  at  ail,  must  certainly  emanate  from  some  other 
source.*  |EIe  deprecates  the  practice  of  mothers  fri^tening  their 
children  by  telling  them  that  the  Gods  went  round  at  night,  disguised 
as  strangers  of  every  description,  (p.  78.) 

The  representation  which  Homer  gives  of  the  Gods  lauehinjg  un- 
boundedly at  the  ungraceful  motions  of  Vulcan,  meets  wi&  his^  de- 
•  cided  disapprobation,  as  tending  to  encourage  an  excessive  disposition 
to  mirth,  which  ought  to  be  re|>ressed.t  (p  84.) 

All  poetical  passa^s  which  attract  the  sympathy  and  favour  of  the 
readers  towards  feelinffs  of  a  weak  or  vicious  nature,  are  anspariogly 
prohibited  in  the  Republic.  The  more  beautiful  the  verses,  the  greater 
will  be  their  effect,  and  the  more  anxious  is  Plato  to  guard  against  thor 
poison,  (p.  82.)  Lamentation  for  that  which  is  irrevocably  departed, 
seems  to  him  inconsistent  with  soundness  of  mind ;  at  any  rate,  he 
would  contract  it  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  Upon  this 
principle,  he  proscribes  all  those  portraitures  of  intense  and  excessive 
grief  which  poets  delight  to  exhibit  (p.  84.|  He  condemns  also  all 
passages  in  which  intemperance,  or  an  attachment  and  accessibility  to 
money,  are  eulogized  or  embodied  in  striking  and  exalted  characters, 
^pp.  86-87.)  He  would  not  suffer  sentiments  of  this  nature  to  emanate 
Tom  a  God  or  a  hero.  But  when  firmness  or  temperance  is  favourably 
described  and  encoura{||ed,  Plato  not  only  recommends,  but  extols  sucii 
an  employment  of  poetical  powers,  (p.  87.)  He  considers,  also,  ^ose 
terrible  pictures  of^a  future  state  of  suffenn^,  which  Homer  and  otiier 
poets  have  drawn,  as  most  pernicious  in  their  effects,  by  extinguishing 
courage,  and  creating  an  excessive  apprehension  of  death,  (pp.  81-82.) 

Falsehood,  being  generally  injurious,  but,  on  certain  occasions,  use- 
ful as  a  remedy,  is  to  be  prohibited  in  all  the  rest  of  the  communi^, 
and  allowed  only  in  the  ruling  class,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  m 
any  other  case  which  they  may  deem  expedient  (p.  85.)  It  is  a  re- 
medy only  to  be  entrusted  to  a  physician4 

Having  indicated  the  sentiments  which  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 

•  Ot^«^«  •  #!•(,  tTiitii  mym$Hy  ^mjfrm  m  fi«  mrf^f  i^  •$  ir«AA»i  Xry^mr 

Twymitt,  r«f  nmtun  «^iv.  p.  75. 

{Here  begins  JLib.  3. 
'I«r^i€  i^Ti49,  thmrm^  h  Mb  mwrw. 
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•r  extirpate  in  the  minds  of  ^outh,  Plato  proceeds  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent st^es  or  modes  in  which  the  poet  misht  address  their  feelings. 
The  sentiments  might  be  simply  recited  bj  uie  poet  himself  in  his  own 
character,  or  under  the  assumed  character  of  the  person  described. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  belong  wholly  to  the  latter,  or  imitative  class : 
the  epic,  partly  to  the  narrative,  partly  to  the  imitative.  Plato  will 
allow  this  imitation  and  temporary  adoption  of  the  character  described, 
only  when  rational  and  amiable  qualities  are  represented.  He  will  not 
sanction  so  exact  and  vivid  a  copy  of  mean  or  abominable  qualities. 
Frequent  attempts  to  imitate,  he  says,  when  commenced  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  pass  at  last  into  reality,  (p.  94.)  A  man  of  worth  would 
be  ashamed  to  transfuse  himself  into  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  vi- 
cious, or  to  appear  under  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  a  slave,  or  admnk- 
ard.  (p.  95.^  If  the  actions  or  sentiments  of  such  persons  are  to  be 
representea,  he  will  rather  prefer  to  deliver  a  simple  narrative  of  them 
in  his  own  character..  Besides,  an  imitation  of  good  characters  would 
require  but  little  versatility  of  power,  since  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
sentiments  to  be  delivered.  But  of  odious  or  unworthy  subjects  there 
is  an  infinite  number,  differing  from  each  oth^r,  and  ea^h  reauiring  a 
different  accompaniment  of  music  and  gesture,  (p.  96.}  Ana  this  of 
itself  proves  a  serious  objection  in  Plato's  eyes,  since  it  w6uld  entail 
upon  one  person  the  necessity  of  performing  a  number  of  very  differ 
rent  and  even  opposite  processes,  which  the  philosopher  highljr  disap^ 
proves.*  He  pushes  the  division  of  labour  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent. He  would  banish,  without  mercy,  one  who  could  imitate  every 
thing,  as  unfit  for  his  state,  (p.  97.) 

Instructions  in  music  and  ray  thm,  which  seem  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly general  among  the  rich  Athenian  youth,  next  pass  under  Plato's 
review.  **  'Hie  song  (he  says,  p.  98.,)  contains  three  parts— the  words, 
the  harmony,  and  the  accompanying  measurc't  The  words  or  sen- 
timents are  to  be  iudged  according  to  the  principles  before  laid  down, 
and  the  strain  and  measure  will  be  determined  by  the  same  rule,  since 
both  are  to  be  exclusively  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
sentiments.  Whatever  species  of  music  mig^t  tend  to  seduce  or  over- 
power that  peculiar  cast  of  thought  which  he  is  anxious  to  foster  in  his 
pupils,  is  rigorously  prohibited.  Some  strains  (such  as  the  ^|«Aii^i0Ti, 
npvTVMAvlVrrf)  enervate  the  mind,  by  encouraging  excess  of  grief  and 
sensibility;  others  again  are  loose  and  luscious  and  altogetlier  extin- 
guish all  spbriety  of  thought,  (such  are  the  Ionian  and  Lydian) :  both 
tiiese  sorts  Plato  forbids,  and  permits  nothing  besides  the  dorian  and 
Phrygian  moods.  The  former,  warlike  and  inspiriting,  cherishing  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  steady  and  magnanimous  resolution ;  the 
latter,  gentle,  pacific,  and  persuasive,  introducing  feelings  of  calmness 
and  content  (pp.  98-99.)  No  more  complicated  style  of  music  is  to 
be  permitted  4  and  even  the  flute  is  proscribed  as  too  varied  and  ar- 
tificial, (p.  100.)  The  lyre  and  haip  in  the  city,  and  the  Pan's  pipe 
in  the  country,  he  deems  sufficient 

His  decisions  on  the  subject  of  rhythm  are  similar.   He  allows  only 

*  Oiw  fri  hvXiti  mnf  icttf*  «^r,  mAi  4r«AAMrAHs*  tir$ti%  %nM^%  $%  Tf^rvtt, 
P.  97. 

t  T*  fu^iH  «»  Tftm  rvy»f i^r«f,  KtyH  rr,  *mt  #^^f #«« ,  *ai  fvffUi, 
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simple  combinations  of  feet,  calculated  to  assitst  and  enforce  the  sub- 
ject of  the  song  (p.  101.) ;  and  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  strict  preser- 
vation of  these  measures,  as  tending  to  produce  ideas  of  decency  and 
symmetry  in  the  mind,  which  he  regards  as  intimately  connected  with 
inward  goodness  of  heart*  So  fully  is  he  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
of  nourishing  the  youthful  eye  in  the  contemplation  of  symmetry  and 
proportion,  that  he  enjoins  artificers  of  all  denominations  to  observe 
them  rigidly,  and  will  not  suffer  even  the  commonest  utensils  to  be  pre- 
pared in  ill  -favoured  shapes,  (p,  1 02.)  This  connexion  between  virtue 
and  proportion  is  certainly  somewhat  fanciful,  but  the  observation  in 
which  it  terminates  is  very  true :  that  the  perfection  of  education  con- 
\si8t8  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  detect  and  follow  the  principles  of  virtue 
in  the  least  things,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  (p.  104.) 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject  of  gymnastics,  or  the  bodilj 
training  of  the  ruling  class.  He  prescribes  to  them  a  light  and  plain 
diet ;  not  excessive,  like  that  of  an  athlete,  whose  temperament  was 
ttsualljr  slu^sh  and  somnolent  from  overabundance  of  food.  Mode- 
ration in  wine,  and  in  other  appetites,  is  also  enjoined,  (pp.  106-107.) 
Under  such  training,  they  would  stand  little  in  need  of  a  physician,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  accidental  wound  or  disease:  and  if  the  constitution  of 
the  pupils  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  this  training,  but  to 
neea  the  aid  of  medicine  continually  to  keep  them  attve,  Plato  de- 
nounces this  as  a  perversion  of  the  talents  of  the  physician.  That  life 
is  not,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  preservation,  which  is  too  sickly  to 
be  employed  in  the  performance  of  any  social  function.  Their  chil- 
dren, too,  would  be  sickly,  (pp.  108-111.)  A  poor  artificer,  who  has 
nothing  to  rely  upon  for  subsistence  except  his  daily  labour,  cannot 
afford  to  relax  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  whether  frou«  illness  or 
any  other  cause.  "  We  do  not  perceive,"  he  says,  '*the  application  of 
the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous''  (p.  109.) ; 
but  they  too  have  a  duty  which  it  is  incumbent  on  tfiem  to  discharge 
towards  the  community,  and  from  which  nothing  beyond  a  temporaiy 
relief  and  vacation  can  l^e  allowed  to  them,  in  case  of  an  accidental 
wound  or  fever. 

He  ascribes  this  artificial  extension  of  medical  science,  which  be  has 
just  been  condemning,  .to  Herodicus,  the  brother  of  Gorgias,  who  was 
a  flr«iJ«T^i/5f5  (a  trainer  of  youth),  and  a  man  of  very  sickly  constitu- 
tion himself.  B}r  the  nicest  attention  to  his  health,  Herodicus  managed 
to  prolong  his  existence,  through  continual  sickness,  into  old  age.t 

Plato  draws  a  parallel  between  the  task  of  the  physician  and  that  of 
the  judge.  Both  are  remedial,  and  presuppose  the  existence  of  dis- 
orders, which  might,  by  previous  caution,  be  prevented  from  ever 
arising;  a' 'good  moral  education  would  render  the  members  of  the 
community  friendly  towards  each  other,  and  would  almost  silence  the 
demand  lor  judicature;  a  good  system  of  bodily  training  would  so 
discipline  and  invigorate  their  constitutions,  that  they  would  rarely 
stand  in  need  of  medicine.  A  frequent  appeal  to  judicature,  or  a 
very  refined  system  of  medicine,  is  a  proof  of  an  ill-vegulated  edu- 
cation, and  of  intemperance  and  luxury  in  the  previous  course  of  life : 

*  £v«tff  iM— -in  tensu  bono. 

t  AvHttfttrtft  i«r#  v^ntf,  tt?  ynft^  m/pimf*    F.  109. 
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vp.  lOr.)  Occasional  dissentions  and  attacks  of  disease  would  un- 
questionably occur,  under  any  conceivable  system,  and  the  judge  and 
physician  would  then  interpose  with  benefit  But»  if  the  bodily  con- 
stitution of  any  man  were  radically  unsound,  the  physician  oueht  to 
withhold  his  aid,  and  suffer  the  patient  to  die;  ana  the  judge  should 
put  to  death  without  mercy  any  vicious  and  incurable  temper  which 
was  continually  calling  for  his  animadversion  and  restraint* 

But  the  possession  of  a  sound  body  is  not  the  greatest  effect  which 
Plato  anticipates  from  this  attention  to  gymnastics.  The  mental  result 
is  his  chief  object — to  create  by  their  means  a  vehement  and  hardy 
temper.t  But  were  the  bodily  exercises  to  be  pursued  exclusively,  the 
disposition  would  become  altogether  savage  and  tyrannical,  and  the 
intellect  would  be  deadened,  so  as  neither  to  be  desirous  or  susceptible 
of  farther  instruction.  Music  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  would  relax 
and  enervate  the  soul.  Were  the  disposition  not  naturally  passionate, 
music  would  quickly  succeed  in  emasculating  it;  if  it  were,  that  pas- 
sion and  vehemence  would  be  converted  into  a  touchy  and  short-lived 
irritability.^  But  music  and  gymnastics,  if  properly  united,  would 
temper  each  other,  and  give  birth  to  a  disposition  in  which  courage 
and  gentleness  would  be  combined,  (pp.  1 15-— 117.) 

For  the  maintenance  of  these  regulations,  supenntendants  will  be 
requisite,  and  they  are  to  be  selected  from  the  elders  of  the  military 
caste.  Those  elders,  who  have  throughout  evinced  the  most  faithful 
attachment  to  the  system  and  to  the  city — who  shall  pass  with  honour 
through  certain  artfficial  temptations  to  which  they  are  to  be  exposed 
—who  can  neither  be  frightened  nor  cheated  out  of  their  patriotism — 
are  to  be  elected  commanders,  and  the  rest  of  the  military  class  are  to 
be  styled  their  assistants,  (pp.  117 — 120.) 

{To  be  continued,) 
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The  Surgeon  and  the  House  Painters. 
PiiimRs  are  like  the  drv-rot,  if  we  let  'em 

Fix  on  our  pannels  and  our  plankB, 
Tliere's  no  ejectment  that  can  get  'em 

Out  till  they've  fairly  playM  Uieir  pranks. 
There  is  a  time,  however,  when  the  ghastly 

Spectres  cease  to  haunt  our  vision. 
Ana  as  my  readers,  doubtless,  would  like  vastly 

To  calculate  it  with  precision, 
I'll  tell  thera  for  their  ease  and  comfort 
What  happen'd  t'other  day  at  Romfoid. 
In  that  great  thoroughfare  for  calves, 

Destined  to  pacify  the  yearnings 

Of  Norton-Falgate  gormandizing, 
Hiere  dwelt  a  Surgeon,  who  went  halves 

*  *Urftnn9y  oim»  n^fMfj  /mt»  rm  Toimwm^  httannm  nmra  ir^Ai*  ffisitrn- 
rtti,  «f  rm  wXtrm  rpi  rv(  /Mf  tv0vtii  rtt  vmfuvrm.  tun  rm^  ^X'^  iiMvtvrHTt, 
rut  *i  f»tf  •rot  /iff  uartt  T0/tM  rotHtoi^  ttvoBtno^nf  tmrwi^  r^  h  Kmrttr^f 
"^^X^  MUM^vfif  MM  m9tttrs$  ttvroi  mutonrtftfri,    (p.  114.) 

t  Aitfoxi^Xn  Ml  s^iAs<  MTi  ^fuithn  ytyt9^itrm§,  hro%o?um$  itarXt^  (P. 
116.) 
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With  the  apotiiecmy  in  the  earnings 

From  broken  limbs  and  accidents  arising. 
But  somehow  the  good  Romford  drones 

Were  so  confounded  careful  against  harms, 

lliey  neither  broke  their  legs  nor  arm% 
Nor  even  ahpp'd  theb  collar-bones. 
In  short  he  could'nt  find  one  bene&ctor 

Among  these  cruel  calf  and  pig-herds, 
To  treat  niro  with  a  single  fracture. 

Was  ever  such  a  set  of  niggards! 

The  ftct  is,  that  they  never  t(x>k  the  road. 
Except  on  vehicles  which  God  bestow'd— 
But  n  with  other  legs  you  take  a  journey, 
What  wonder  if  they  sometimes  overturn  ye  ? 

One  mom  a  Patent  Safety  Coach 

Departed  from  the  Swan  with  the  Two  Neeka^ 
A  ngn  that  seems  intended  to  reproach 

l^ose  travellers  of  either  sex. 
Who  deem  one  neck  sufficient  for  the  risks 
Of  ditches,  drunkards,  wheels,  and  four-legg'd  frisks. 
Just  as  they  entet'd  Komford  with  a  dash. 

Meaning  to  pass  the  Op|>o8ition, 
The  front  wheel  came  in  violent  coUinon 
With  a  low  post — ^was  shiver'd,  smash! 
And  down  the  coach  came  with  a  horrid  crash. 

**  Zooks!"  cried  the  coachman,  as  he  swore  and  caned» 

**  That  rascal  Jack  will  get  to  Chehnsfbrd  first:— 

We  might  have  had  worse  luck  on't,  for  I  sees 

None  ci  the  horses  has'nt  broke  their  knees." 

As  to  his  fare—or  any  human  limb, 

Had  ten  been  broken,  twas  all  one  to  him. 

Luckily  for  tlie  passengers,  the  master 

Of  the  Plough  Inn,  who  witnessed  the  disaster. 

Ban  wiUi  his  men,  and  maids,  and  spoutfe, 

Th'  imprisoned  sufferers  unpounded, 

Convey'd  the  frighten'd,  sick,  and  wounded 
Into  his  house ; 
Then  hied  himself  into  the  town,  to  uige  on 
The  speed  of  the  aforesaid  Surgeon. 

He  came — inquired  the  wounds  and  spasms 
Of  all  the  mistresses  and  masters ; 

Applied  lint-pouhiee— balsams— plasters,  . 

Ana  cataplasms,  ' 

Bandaging  some,  ana  letting  others  blood, 
•  And  then  ran  home  to  teU  how  matters  stood.  I 

Like  Garrick  'twixt  Thalia  and  Melpomene  | 

His  wife  put  on  her  tragi-comic  features  :— 
She  had  a  heart — but  also  an  uncommon  eye  j 

To  the  main  chance,  and  so  she  cried-^*  Poor  creatures ! 
Dear  me,  how  shocking  to  be  wounded  thus!—  I 

A  famous  God-send  certainly  for  us!  I 

Don't  teU  me  any  more,  mv  dear  Cathartic ; 
The  horrid  stoiy  really  makes  my  heart  ach. 
One  broken  rib— «i  ancle  sprain'd— that's  worse, 

I  mean  thaf  s  better,  for  it  lasts  the  longer; 
Those  careless  coachmen  are  the  travellers  curs^ 

How  lucky  that  they  hadn't  got  to  Ongar ! 
Two  bad  contusions — several  ugly  wounds, 
Why  this  should  be  a  job  of  fif^  pounds!— 
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So  now  there's  no  ezcuie  for  being  sUng;y; 
.    Tis  full  twelve  years — no  matter  when  it  wa»— 
At  aU  events^  the  parlour's  horrid  din^. 
And  now  it  $haU  be  painted — ^that  is  poz!— " 

The  Painters  come — ^two  summer-days  they  give 

To  scrape  acquaintance  with  each  nannel. 
Then  mix  the  deadly  stuff  by  which  tney  live, 

(The  smell's  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  man  ill,) 
And  nowy  in  all  their  deleterious  glory. 
They  fall  upon  the  wainscot  con  amove. 
The  parlour's  done — ^you  wouldn't  know  the  room. 

It  looks  four  times  as  large,  and  eight  times  lighter. 

But  most  unluckily,  as  that  grew  wniter. 
The  hall  look'd  less»  and  put  on  tenfold  g^oom. 

«  There's  no  use  dinng  things  by  halves,  my  dear. 
We  must  just  titivate  the  haU,  that's  dear." 
•*  WeB,  be  it  so,  you've  my  consent,  my  love, 
But  when  that's  done,  the  painters  g^  by  Jove  !"•— 
Thev  heard  him,  and  began.    All  hurry-scurry 

They  set  to  work  intUmier^ 
But  presently  they  slackened  from  their  hurry 

Into  a  species  m  snail's  canter. 
The  Smgeon,  who  had  had  his  fill 
Of  stench,  and  trembled  for  his  bill. 
Saw  day  by  day  with  ageravated  loathing. 

That  they  were  onlv  dabbling,  paddling. 

Twiddling,  and  fidme-fiiddling. 
And  helping  one  another  to  do  nothing, 
So  call'd  the  foreman  in,  and  begg'd  to  know, 
As  a  great  fiivour,  when  they  meant  to  go. 
**  Why,"  quoth  the  honest  roan,  scratching  his  nob, 
*'  Not  afore  master  gets  another  job."— 

The  Surgeon  stoim'd  and  swore,  bat  took  the  hint. 

Laid  in  a  double  stock  of  lint. 

And  to  hia  patients  at  the  Plough  dispenses^ 

Week  after  week,  new  pills  and  plasters, 

Looks  very  grave  on  their  dinsters. 
And  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences, 
If  they  presume  to  use  their  arms  or  feet. 
Before  their  cure  is  quite  complete. 
«  No,  no^"  he  mutters,  « they  shall  be 
Served  as  the  painters  treated  me; 
And  if  my  slowness  they  ireproach, 

I'll  tell  them  they  shall  leave  the  place 

llie  moment  there's  another  race 
Run  by  the  Patent  Safety  Coach.'*  II. 
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Sonuiia  fallaci  ludunt  temeraria  node, 
Et  pavidas  mentea  fiUaa  timere  jubent.  Catvllc*. 

The  various  phenomena  of  dreams  have  hitherto  baffled  the  specu- 
lations of  all  the  physiologists,  from  Wolfius  down  to  Spurzbeim.    Vi- 
sions arising  in  sleep,  and  floating  over  the  surface  or  the  mind,  are 
still  as  unaccounted  tor  as  the  congregated  vapours  which  hover  in  the 
heavens.    They  are,  analogous  to  them  in  other  respects  as  well,  for 
thej  often  present  us  the  brightest  and  most  fantastic  imagery,  and 
pour  over  our  senses  a  dew,  as  refreshing  as  that  which  falls  on  earth 
**  from  the  bosom  of  a  dropping  cloud."    But  were  the  illusory  won- 
der inss  of  the  brain,  during  its  demi-col lapsed  state<--or  when  the  ner- 
vous fluid  ceases  to  communicate  with  it— -or  when  our  mental  lethar^ 
is  broken  by  the  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sensation— or  when,  m 
short,  rto  quit  the  jargon  of  theor;^,  and  speak  plainly,)  we  are  asleep^ 
were  tiiey  but  one  continuous  chain  of  pleasure,  an  article  would  never 
have  been  written  "  on  the  Nightmare.''    Passingf  then,  from  those 
exquisite  illusions  of  slumber,  when  *' delighted  diouriit  in  Fancy's 
maze  runs  mad,"  and  forgetting  the  still  more  delicious  waking 
dreams,  those 

^noontide  trances,  hung 

With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictured  joys, 

we  must  now  turn  to  the  dreadful  visitines  of  that  demon,  who  comes 
upon  us  at  times,  <*  making  night  hideous?' 

It  has  been  supposed  and  asserted,  that  fearful  dreams  are  the  con- 
sequences of  evil  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  thev  are  often  so ;  and,  if 
the  dreadful  punishment  of  Incubus  were  to  fall  only  on  the  doers  of 
bad  deeds,  its  retributive  inflictions  mieht  be  considered  endurable. 
But  we  know  that  the  preceding  frame  of  mind  has  no  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  victims  of  this  inexorable  fiend,  who  often  passes  by  the 
breast "  the  deepliest  stained  with  sin,"  to  fix  on  the  bosom  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty :  for 

Oft  on  his  nightmare  through  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  squab  fiend  o'er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog, 
Seeks  some  love^wildered  maid  by  atoep  oppreat. 
Alights,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast 

Nor  is  sanctity  itself  a  safeguard  from  the  encounters  of  this  evil 
spirit,  call  it  by  what  name,  or  imagine  it  under  what  figure  we  may: 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would. 

He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  he  told; 

Bade  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

We  find  in  these  two  last  quoted  passages  a  rather  puzzling  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  personifications  of  the  spirit,  arising  from  the 
absurdity  of  the  compound  word  which  designates  it  in  the  Enelish 
language,  and  which  comes  from  Nieht,  and,  according  to  Temple,  from 
Mara,  the  name  of  a  spirit,  that  in  tne  northern  mythology  was  related 
to  torment  or  suffocate  sleepers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance 
of  a  simple  derivation  more  absurdly  mismanaged  than  in  the  formation 
of  our  word,  which  has  led  Shakspeare  to  make  the  night-demon  a 
mare,  and  Darwin,  to  convert  it  into  a  fiend  mounted  on  a  mare.  The 
latter  bold  supposition  is  certainly  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two,  and 
is  daringly  embodied  in  Fuseli's  picture;  which,  though  in  itself  the 
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essence  of  caricature,  serves  seriously  to  illustrate  Burke's  remark,  as 
to  the  ludicrous  effect  produced  bj  painting,  whenever  it  attempts  to 
bring  before  us  the  palpable  forms  of  those  phantoms  which  poetry 
makes  forcible  and  grand. 

This  demon  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  privileged  tormen- 
tor of  mankind,  and  a  favourite  subject  with  poets.  The  noetumi  le 
mures  of  every  age  have  been  honoured  with  many  a  painful  celebra- 
tion ;  but  probably  the  finest  description  of  the  morbid  oppression  in 
which  all  tnis  phantasma  originates,  is  that  of  Eliphaz,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
ni^ht,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trem- 
bling, which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  be- 
fore my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  An  image  was  before 
mine  eyes ;  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof." 

Compared  with  the  sublimity  of  this  va^e  but  appalling  passage, 
all  succeeding  attempts  seem  feeble.  The  vision  of  Pompey,  m  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  is  powerless  beside  it.  Clarence's  and  Caliban's  well  -speci- 
fied imaginings  produce  nothing  of  the  same  effect;  and  the  details  of 
Athalie's  terrific  dream,  when  her  mother  Jezabel  appears  before  her, 
require  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois  to  make  a  legitimate 
horror  rise  supenor  to  disgust. 

^En  achevant  ces  mots  ^pouvantables. 

Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a  paru  se  baisser; 
£t  moi,  je  lui  tendois  les  mains  pour  rembrasser ; 
Mais  je  n'ai  plus  trouv^  qu'un  horrible  melange 
D'os  et  de  cnair  meurtris  et  train^s  dans  la  fange. 

These  instances  are  but  a  proof  of  the  many  efforts  to  produce  a 
vivid  imase  of  the  horrors  of  sleep,  by  means  of  spectral  agency  in  its 
most  revolting  aspects.  Other  poets  have  traced  the  persecuting  fan- 
cies which  oppress  the  dreamer,  unmixed  with  the  personal  terrors  of 
those  just  cited.    Thus  Young — 

My  soul  fiLntastic  measures  trod 

O'er  fairy  fields,  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods,  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool. 
Or  scaled  the  cfifT,  or  danced  on  hollow  winds — 

And  Coleridge,  who,  in  the  following  powerful  lines,  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  imbued  with  the  vague  intensity  that  distinguishes  the 
passage  from  holy  writ  above  quoted : 

But  yesternight  I  pray'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  ag^ny. 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 
A  luria  light,  a  trampling  throng. 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baffled  and  yet  burning  still ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  miz'd. 
On  wild  and  hateful  objects  fixed. 
Fantastic  passions!  roadd'ning  brawl! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid, 
AVhich,  all  confused,  I  could  not  know, 
Whether  I  suffer'd  or  I  did : 
For  aU  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo ; 
Vol.  m.  No.  18.— 1822.  3  V 
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My  own  or  others  still  the  same, 
Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifliDg*  shame ! 

All  these  scattered  allusions  to  the  influence  of  nightmare  in  its 
various  modifications,  are  but  imperfect  tributes  to  its  potent  opera- 
tions, and  only  prove  it  a  good  auxiliary  for  poetic  purposes.  A  more 
extended  homage  to  its  tyranny,  and  a  wider  eluciaation  of  its  effects, 
have  been,  however,  lately  furnished  by  a  modern  writer;  and  Night- 
niare,  Incubus,  Oreinodynia,  now  stands  upon  its  proper  pedestal, 
in  all  the  becoming  obscurity  and  terror  by  wtiich  **  it  lives  and  has  its 
being."  All  that  has  been  before  written  on  the  subject  of  dreams 
falls  short  of  the  work  now  alluded  to,  in  the  detailed  display  of  their 
afflictine  attributes.  We  cannot,  indeed,  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the 
beautiful  imagining  which  abound  in  our  own  periodical  writings— -the 
Spectators,  Guardians,  Tatlers,  &c.;  nor  does  it  give  any  glimpse  into 
the  philosophy  so  richly  displayed  in  the  Somnium  Scipumts  of  Cicero. 
Its  merits  are,  singularity  of  conception,  ereat  eloquence,  and  an  occa- 
sional strain  of  chaste  yet  voluptuous  feefing,  which  breaks  throoeh  its 
generally  exaggerated  tone.  It  has  been  observed,  that  La  rotoie 
a  ses  monstres  aussi  bien  que  la  Prose,"  and  Snuirraf  or  the  ^righi-de- 
mons,  is  probably  the  most  eminent  of  those  extraordinary  abstractions 
which  the  romantic  extravagance  of  the  aee  so  fluently  pours  forth.  It 
professes  to  be  a  translation  from  the  ScTavonian ;  but  the  pretended 
translator  and  real  author  is  M.  Charles  Nodier,  a  writer  little  known 
in  England,  but  familiar  to  French  readers  from  a  wildness  of  genius, 
glowing  style,  and  facility  of  composition,  which  hurry  him  on  to  fritter 
away  his  powers  on  works  which  can  hope  for  no  more  lasting  celebrity 
than  that  of  the  other  ephemera  of  the  day.  One  of  his  last  effusions  is 
<*  Smarra;"  and  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that,  to  enter  vnth  interest 
into  the  secret-pf  its  composition,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  stitf  qud  turn  to  have 
Buffered  the  illusions  of  the  nightmare,  of  which  tristephenomene  Smarra 
b  the  primitive  name. 

It  appears  also,  on  the  authority  of  this  author,  that  Illyriaistfae 
chosen  region  of  this  frightful  disease ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  family  in  that  country,  of  which  all  the  members  are  free 
from  its  attacks ;  and,  without  offering  any  needless  explanation  on 
the  part  of  his  supposed  Sclavonian  oneinal,  in  whom  it  would  have 
been  quite  natural  to  have  devoted  his  taients  to  the  illustration  of  this 
national  infirmity,  M.  Nodier  gives  us  a  train  of  apologeticai  reasoDinf^ 
which,  as  applied  to  himself,  is  in^nious  and  eloquent:  but  infinitely 
more  eloquent  is  the  rhapsody  which  follows,  and  whose  only  plan. 

If  plan  it  mav  be  called  which  plan  hath  none 
Distinguishable— 

is  the  recital  of  a  tissue  of  dreams  which  never  were  dreamt,  by  a  per- 
sonage who  never  existed. 

Lucius,  the  imaginary  hero,  travelling  in  Thessaly,  in  thoae  dajs 
when  the  magicians  of  that  country  enjoyed  the  amplest  exercise  of 
powers  which  mocked  the  conjurations  of  the  Olympian  Psychagoci, 
and  apparently  under  their  influence,  falls  asleep  on  his  courser's  neck: 
—but  It  is  better  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story.—"  I  had  just  completed 
my  studies  at  the  school  of  Athenian  philosophy,  and,  eager  to  explore 
the  beauties  of  Oreece,  I  had  visited  for  the  first  time  the  poetic  land 
of  Thessaly.    My  slaves  awaited  me  at  Lsrissa*  in  a  palace  prepared 
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for  m J  reception*  I  longed  to  wander  alone/ at  the  awful  hour  of  '^ 
midnight,  through  that  forest,  renowned  for  the  mystic  rites  of  en* 
chantresses,  whose  green  masses  of  foliage  extend  like  draperies  along 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus.  Deep  shades  had  collected  over  the  wide- 
spread canopy  of  the  woods ;  and  all  was  dark,  save  where  the  tremu* 
Ions  ray  of  some  pale  and  mist-encircled  star  shot  a  fitful  twinkling 
through  the  scanty  openings  which  the  woodman's  axe  had  left  at  in- 
tervals in  the  overhansins  boughs.  My  heavy  lids  closed  in  spite  of 
me  over  my  weary  eyeballs,  which*  ached  from  tracing  the  white  path 
that  hid  itself  in  the  copse-wood ;  and  I  could  only  bear  up  against  the 
drowsiness  which  oppressed  me,  by  observing  the  measured  tramp  of 
my  horse,  as  the  sand  seemed  to  murmur  noarsely,  or  the  parched 

ftiss  to  sigh  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  hoofs.  If  he  chanced  to  stop, 
was  instantly  aroused  bj  the  unusual  pause ;  and,  repeating  his  name 
in  a  loud  voice,  I  urged  his  tardy  pace  to  one  better  suited  to  my  wea- 
riness and  impatience.  Startled  suddenly  by  some  unknown  object, 
he  bounded  wildl]^  from  the  path,  poured  from  his  fiery  nostrils  the 
half-smothered  neigh  of  terror,  wheeled  round  in  dismay,  and  staggered 
back,  still  more  terrified  by  the  lightnings  which  flashed  from  the 
broken  flints  beneath  his  feet.  *  Phlegon,  Phlegon,'  cried  I,  while  my 
languid  head  fell  on  his  neck,  which  he  threw  backwards  in  his  alarm, 
*  oh,  my  faithful  Phlegon !  is  it  not  time  to  reach  Larissa,  where  every 
joy,  and  sleep  the  sweetest  of  all,  awaits  us  ?  One  effort  more  of 
courage,  and  thou  shalt  stretch  thee  on  a  litter  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
for  the  golden  straw  which  is  gathered  for  the  oxen  of  Ceres  is  not 
fresh  enough  for  thee.'—*  See  you  not,  see  you  not,'  replied  he,  shud- 
dering, *  the  torches  which  they  brandish  before  us,  consuming  the  wild 
heath,  and  mingling  a  baleful  vapour  with  the  air  I  breathe?  How 
can  you  expect  me  to  dare  their  magic  circles,  and  their  threatening 
dances,  sufficient  to  appal  the  very  horses  of  the  sun  ?'  And  still  the 
measured  tramp  of  my  horse's  hoofs  ceased  not  to  echo  in  my  ears, 
and  a  slumber  more  profound  brought  a  longer  respite  to  my  uneasi- 
ness ;  only  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  group  of  phantoms,  lighted  oq 
their  way  by  fantastic  wreaths  of  flame,  passed  laughing  over  my 
head— or  that  a  misshapen  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  beggar  or  a  wounci- 
ed  wretch,  clung  to  my  foot,  and,  in  a  phrenzy  of  horrible  joy,  suffer- 
ed himself  to  m  draped  along— or  that  a  hideous  old  man,  whose 
ugliness  seemed  to  record  the  loathsomeness  of  crime,  as  well  as  the 
deformity  of  years,  leaped  up  behind  me,  and  folded  me  in  his  skeleton 

arms.    •  Courage,  Phleson,'  cried  I " 

After  this  opening,  the  reader  is  somewhat  prepared  for,  though  he 
finds  it  hard  to  follow,  the  mazes  of  unreal  terrors  which  fill  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  The  frightful  train  of  adventures,  of  which  the 
sleeping  Lucius  is  the  fancied  witness,  and  in  part  die  victim,  are  re- 
cited with  a  teeming  and  terrific  minuteness. 

'*  Have  you  not  seen  at  Athens,  in  the  first  days  of  the  year,  when 
the  all-regenerating  rays  of  the  new-born  sun  fall  doriously  on  the  Ce- 
ramicus,  a  long  train  of  wan  and  ghastly  wretches  lining  its  walls? 
Their  limbs  are  motionless,  their  cheeks  hollowed  by  famine,  their 
looks  spectral  and  unmeaning.  Some  bend  groveling  to  the  earth,  like 
brutes ;  others  are  standing,  but  they  lean  against  the  pillars,  and  seem 
half  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  their  emaciated  frames.  These 
living  spectres  have  scarcely  preserved  a  trace  of  aught  human.  Their 
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skin  is  like  white  parchment  outstretched  on  a  framework  of  bonea  ; 
their  eyehalls  show  not  a  single  spark  of  soul ;  their  livid  lips  writhe 
widi  horror  and  dismay,  or  with  mirth  still  more  hideous,  for  they  curl 
into  a  smile  as  fierce  and  scornful  as  the  last  thought  of  a  criminal 
who  braves  and  spurns  his  fate.  Most  of  them  are  agitated  by  weak 
but  unceasing  convulsions,  and  tremble  like  the  iron  tongue  of  that 
sonorous  instrument  which  children  love  to  sound  between  their  teeth. 
The  most  wretched  of  all  are  those  who,  by  the  dire  award  of  all-ciNi- 
Querin^  fate,  are  doomed  to  terrify  every  beholder  by  the  monstrous 
deformity  of  tiiieir  gnarled  limbs  and  inflexible  attitudes. 

*'  It  is  only  during  the  periods  which  intervene  between  the  r^;uUr 
returns  of  sleep  that  they  taste  any  respite  to  their  woes.  Foredoomed 
to  glut  the  veneeance  of  the  enchantreaaes  of  Thessaly,  they  relapse 
into  aeonies  which  no  tongue  can  express,  as  soon  as  the  sun,  sinking 
beneaUi  the  horizon,  has  ceased  to  protect  them  from  the  redoubtable 

aueens  of  darkness.  For  this  it  is,  tnat,  with  eyes  rivetted  on  his  path, 
ley  follow  his  too  rapid  career,  in  the  ever-baffled  hope  that  he  may 
for  once  forget  his  azure  bed,  and  remain  suspended  in  the  golden 
clouds  of  the  west.  But  no  sooner  does  night  come  to  undeceive  them, 
shedding  from  his  wings  of  crape  a  gloom,  unbroken  even  by  one  of 
those  livid  gleams  which  tinged  just  now  the  summits  of  the  trees,  than 
a  fearful  murmur  arises  amongst  them.  Their  teeth  chatter  with  de- 
spair and  rage :  they  crowd  together,  or  shun  each  other's  contact, 
and  seem  at  each  step  to  shrink  from  an  assassin  or  a  ghost.    Tis 

night!  Hell  reopens! " 

^  Amons  the  merciless  magicians  who  sport  in  the  misery  of  their 
victims,  Mero^,  the  sorceress,  is  tiie  leading  personage;  and,  of  all  the 
hideous  monsters  who  figure  in  her  train,  Smarra  is  her  favourite  and 
well-beloved  familiar.  This  precious  fiend  receives  from  his  mistress 
a  special  mandate  to  torment  the  persecuted  sleeper.  ^  She  spoke,  and 
the  monster  sprang  from  her  burning  hand,  turned  writhingly  and  ra- 
pidly in  the  air,  outspread  his  wildly-fashioned  wings,  uprose,  sank 
down,  expanded,  shrunk — and,  in  the  semblance  of  a  derormed  and 
spiteful  dwarf,  with  nails  of  a  metal  sharper  than  steel,  which  pierced 
without  tearing  the  flesh,  he  darted  upon  my  breast,  enlarged  to  a 
monstrous  size,  raised  his  enormous  head,  and  burst  into  a  fiendish 
laugh.  In  vain  my  elazed  eye  sought  for  some  object  of  support 
Thousands  of  night-demons  played  around  me:— women  of  stunted 


flTOwth  and  drunken  aspect — reef  and  violet-coloured  serpents  spitting 
name — lizards,  with  hideous  human  faces,  crawline  in  blood  and  mire 
— 4ieads  newly  struck  from  still  palpitating  bodies,  looking  on  me  with 

flarins  eyes,  and  bounding  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  reptiles.  They 
anced  in  a  circle  around  me,  deafening  roe  with  their  cries,  terrifying 
me^with  their  atrocious  gambols,  and  parching  my  quivering  lips  wi£ 
their  disgusting  caresses.  Mero^  guided  their  movements  as  she  float- 
ed above  them,  with  her  long  hair  flashing  forth  flames  of  livid  blue. 
Her  features ^ere  the  same  as  usual;  but  under  their  wonted  loveli- 
ness I  was  shocked  to  discern,  as  through  a  transparent  gauze,  the 
leaden  tints  and  sulphur-coloured  limbs  of  the  enchantress:  her  fixed 
and  hollow  eyes  were  floating  in  crimson ;  sanguined  tears  trickled- 
down  her  cheeks;  and  her  hand,  as  she  waved  it  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
print  upon  the  void  the  trace  of  a  hand  of  blood." 
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After  such  a  combination  of  horrors  as  this  exhibition  displays— 
Noctumos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 

In  this  strain  of  still  increasing  suflferinff,  the  dream  of  Lucius  goes 
on,  through  episode  and  episode,  leaving  the  agonies  of  Orestes  and 
all  other  victims  of  Eumenides,  goblins,  ghosts,  or  witches,  far  behind. 
Of  these  excruciating  torments  we  have  already  had  enough,  and  we 
shall  now  take  leave  of  them  and  their  historian  with  tenderest  feelings 
of  compassion,  Q>ut  not  sympathv,  thank  heaven !)  if,  as  he  admits  by 
implication  in  his  preface,  he  is  himself  the  unfortunate  subject  from 
which  his  vivid  pictures  are  drawn.* 
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Miss  Mary  Bajll  to  Miss  Jane.  Jenkins. 

Tho'  I  send  them  from  Tours,  yet  my  letters  remain 
As  first  they  were  scribbled  at  Paris—dear  Jane. 

I  bought  my  new  bonnet  on  purpose  to  wear 
At  th'  Italian  Boulevards,  to  which  thousands  repair 
As  the  twilight  approaches.    Imagine  tliree  rows 
Of  chairs  at  each  side  of  an  avenue ;  those 
Are  quickly  engaged  in  succession,  till  all 
Are  cover'd  witii  parties,  en  habit  de  bal» 
While  lamps  from  the  trees  their  effulgence  are  throwing, 
Between  them  a  dense  population  is  flowing 
Of  all  that  is  dashing  and  gay :— Cuirassiers, 
Polish  Lancers,  and  Guards,  whisker'd  up  to  the  ears ; 
Large  parties  of  English,  with  spruce-looking  face; 
Old  Ultras— a  fatuous  posthumous  race ; 
Inundations  of  women,  no  loneer  in  caps. 
But  extravagant  bonnets  worth  six  or  eight  Naps; 
Cits,  soldiers,  and  lovers,  wives,  husbands,  and  brats. 
Cloaks,  spencers,  and  shawls,  turbans,  helmets,  and  hatt, 
AU  jumbled  together  to  form,  when  they  mee^ 
A  grand  cosmopolitan  rout  in  the  street. 

Behind  roll  the  carriagea-~good  ones  are  rareish« 
For  most  have  an  aspect  extremely  Rag-fiurish  ;— 
Caliches,  with  horses  that  pine  for  the  pleasure 
Of  sharing  the  dinner  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Fiacre,  ^g,  tilbury,  cabriolet. 
And  demi-fortunes,  with  their  wretched  display 
Of  one  wo-begone  horse,  which  on  our  nde  the  water 
Are  sacred  to  knights  of  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
Some  jump  out,  and  saunter— some  gaze  at  the  throng. 
Or  nod  to  their  friends  as  they  rattle  along. 

Here  parties  of  bowing  Pariaans  stand. 
With  badges  at  button-hole,  hats  in  their  hand. 
Who  stop  the  whole  tide  as  they  congee,  and  show  no 
Reserve  or  compunction,  but  chatter^  bono. 
"  Madame,  j'ai  Phonneui^^e  suis  charm^,  ravi." 
«  Je  vous  salue.  Monsieur — Vous  £tes  toujours  poll." 
'<  Que  vous-avez  bonne  mine ! — ^Vous  me  flattez — Paidon !" 
«I1  y  a  beaucoup  de  monde. — ^Mais  tr^s-peu  du  haut  ton." 

*  The  Editor  could  not  forbear  giving  a  place  to  this  paper,  though  be  begs  not 
to  be  made  responsible  for  his  correspondent's  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Nodier's  ^^glvm- 
ing  otyk*^  The  work  of  this  Frenchman  is,  no  doubt,  removed  from  **  commotir 
placed*  but  his  taste  is  morbidly  bad. 
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** Je  fluis  d^aes{>er6  de  vous  quitter;  bon  loir." 

*<  Ah,  Madame,  vous  me  crevez  le  caeur — mi  revoir." 

John  Bull,  with  a  shake,  or  a  slap  on  the  back, 
f         Cries — **  Harry,  how  goes  it,  my  heaity  ?"  «« What,  Jack ! 
Weren't  you  spilt  from  you  dehnet  in  Bond-street  ?  I  say. 
Do  you  like  the  French" wines — have  you  been  to  the  play  ^ 
**  Yes,  I  went  to  see  Talma ;  what  hoirible  stuft'! 
The  French  are  aU  blackguards :  the  women  take  snuff. 
Have  you  (tined  at  Beauvulier's  and  Very's?  Egad, 
What  would  Tattersal  say  to  their  horses?  D— d  bad! 
Rue  de  Rivoli's  fine.    But  the  credit  is  Honey's. 
This  mobbing's  a  nuisance.    I  vote  for  Tortoni's." 

We  foUow'd  such  in,  and  they  brought  us  a  carte 
Of  the  ices^  ('twould  pose  you  to  learn  it  by  heart,) 
So  I  fi^lanced  down  the  column  of"  Glaces  et  Sorbets," 
And  begged  them  to  give  me  an  ice  <*  frumbois^e," 
While  Pa,  having  ponder'd  and  changed  a  good  deal. 
Cried  •«  Waiter!'^  and  pointed  to  «  i  la  VaniJle.'* 
In  an  instant  I  gazed  on  a  conical  mass, 
Half  palUd  Uke  Inkle,  half  dark  like  his  lass: 
And  as  Tarico  never  yet  doated  on  Inkle 
As  I  upon  ice,  it  was  gone  in  a  twinkle. 
But  Pa  with  a  face  tliat  denoted  disaster, 
Swore  his  tasted  of  putty,  of  paint,  sticking  plaster; 
And  after  repeated  attempts  and  frustration. 
Made  it  over  to  me  with  an  ejaculation. 
The  walks  were  now  craram'd,  and  I  wish'd  to  renew 
Our  stroll — but  he  gave  me  a  snappish  Pho !  plio ! 
And  said  he  was  tired,  though  I  fancy  the  loss 
Of  his  ice,  not  fatig^ie,  made  him  CTumpy  and  cross ; 
And  twas  doubly  provoking,  for  just  at  that  minute 
Lieutenant  O'  Fagun  had  <*  stipt  from  his  dinnett," 
And  joining  our  party,  was  quoting  Lord  Byron, 
Admiring  my  bonnet,  and  calling  me  s}Ten ! 

We  went  to  the  Galleiy,  Jenny,  to  see 
The  pictures — and  thither  our  counti^-men  flee 
To  determine  their  bets.    It 's  the  fourth  of  a  mile. 
Which  point  causes  daily  disputes,  and  you'd  smile 
To  hear  them  contesting  how  soon  they  could  walk  it. 
Laying  wagers,  and  straightway  proceeding  to  stalk  it. 
Captain  Strut  of  the  Fourth  was  twelve  muiutes,  and  then 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  perform'd  it  in  ten ; 
But  Sir  Phelim  O'Stndle  accompUsli'd  the  task 
In  nine  without  effort.    I  ventured  to  ask 

What  he  thought  of  the  pictures — "The  pictures  ?  thaf  s  prime  ;. 
<<  Who'll  be  staring  at  signs  when  he's  posting  'gainst  Time  ?^— 
Here's  an  answer  at  once,  if  a  foreigner  starts 
An  idea  tliat  we're  not  getting  on  in  the  Arts. 

Our  countrymen  flock,  though  they  seldom  have  got  any 
Taste  for  Museums,  or  lectures,  or  botany. 
To  the  Jardin  des  Plantes— not  for  rationsl  feasts. 
But  to  flutter  the  birds  and  to  woiry  the  beasts : 
And  these  ('tis  a  fact  that  we  all  must  a^^ree  to^ 
Cut  out  ours  in  the  Tower,  and  extinguish  Pohto. 
Yet  though  on  the  whole  thev  so  greatly  surpass  us. 
They  haven't  that  big-headed  brute,  the  Bonassus. 
That's  a  point  where  we  beat  them,  but  even  on  this  one 
They  come  veiy  near  in  a  beast  call'd  the  Bison. 
Tlie  old  one-eyed  Bear  I  shall  never  forget. 
Who  some  time  ago,  being  rather  sharp  set^ 
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PickM  the  Sones  of  a  hvpochondriacal  Gaul* 

Who  by  way  of  a  suicide  jump'd  in  his  stall. 

Whose  taste  was  the  worst — whose  the  fnehtfiillest  wish  } 

The  roan's  for  his  death,  or  the  bear's  for  his  dish  ? 

But  a  tnice  to  the  Gardens  and  bear  with  a  swivel  eye, 
For  Pa  has  just  entered  to  take  me  to  Tivoli. 
Paulline  t  my  new  bonnet.    Well,  nobody  knows 
How  I  joy  that'  twas  **  double  en  couleur  de  rose." 
Quick— give  me  n^  shawl — where's  my  best  bib  and  tucker : 
Lud !— like  my  own  rulT,  I  am  all  in  a  pucker ! 
Pa  calls  me — "  I'm  coming'— so  Jenny,  you  see 
I  can  only  subscribe  my  initials,  M.  B. 


THE  SMITH  VELAHT.* 

The  tiuihoT  o(  KimUworth  ,whose  brilliant  and  fertile  imagination  has 
turned  to  such  good  account  the  popular  traditions  of  his  country,  has 
broueht  into  notice  that  of  the  invisible  Smith,  called  in  Berkshire  the 
Wayland  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  valley 
of  the  White  Horse,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  upright,  but  rude  and 
misshapen  stones.  There  he  is  said  to  shoe  all  the  horses  brought  thi- 
ther, provided  a  piece  of  money  be  left  upon  one  of  the  stones.?  It  is 
known  but  to  very  few,  perhaps,  that  tliis  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
local  tradition.  It  is  not  only  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but  traces  of 
it  are  found  in  various  other  countries  besides  England.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  is  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  been 
known  in  England  fiir  several  centuries  back.  In  an  old  romance  upon 
Ring  Horn,  published  by  Ritson,^  it  is  thus  mentioned : 

Than  sehe  lete  forth  bring 
A  swerd  hougandbs  a  sang 
To  Horn  sehe  it  betaught 
Wit  is  the  make  of  minning 
Of  all  swerdes  it  is  king 
And  Weland  it  wrought 
Bitterfer  the  swerd  hight. 

But  a  still  more  ancient  notice  of  the  tradition  of  Velant  is  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Boethius  by  King  Alfred§,  who  says, 
"  Where  now  are  the  bones  of  the  wise  and  famous  goldsmith  Velant? 
Who  can  now  point  out  his  tombr"  This  even  is  not  the  only  proof 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with  this  tradition.  In  a 
heroic  poem  upon  the  Skyldir^es,  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  Thorkeling,  Danish  counsellor  of  state, 
Biodulph  the  Goth  requires,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  fall  in  fight, 
he  should  be  buried  in  his  armour^— ^/^e  workmanJiip  of  VeUmt4 

The  armour  made  by  Velant  was  equally  renowned  in  France.    In 

» 

•  The  Wayland  Smith  in  Kenilworth,  communicated  by  M.  Depping,  of  Paris. 
t  Besides  what  is  sud  of  it  in  Camden's  Britannia^  it  is  also  alluded  to  in  Wise's 

Letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  concerning  some  antiquities  in  Berkshire,  particularlv  the 
White  Horse.    Oxford,  1738,  4to.  »  i—  / 

*  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.    London,  1802,  voL  3. 
§  Oxford  ediUon,  1693,  pa^  43  and  162. 

I  De  Danorum  rebus  gestis,  poema  Danicum  dialecto  Anglo-Sazomco  ex  bib- 
Uoth.  Cotton.  Havniac,  1815,  Chant  6. 
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a  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Angouleme,  written  in  the  12th  centnrj.^ 
it  is  said,  that  Count  William  received  his  surname  of  Taiilefer,  because 
he  could,  with  his  sword  made  by  Vdant,  cleave  asunder  a  warrior 
armed  cap-a-pie.  The  fame  of  this  celebrated  armourer  was  also  esta- 
blished amonsst  the  Germans.  The  author  of  the  Latin  poem  upon 
the  first  expedition  of  Attila  into  Gaul,  published,  and  to  all  appeanmce 
written,  in  Germanj,t  clothes  Gauthier  de  Vorkastein  in  armour  ma* 
nufactured  bj  Velant  In  the  German  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  Ve- 
land  is  often  met  with  under  the  Germanized  name  of  Veilandt,  and  his 
praises  rung  as  being  a  maker  of  arms  of  the  finest  temper4  Godfroj 
of  Strasbourg,  in  his  poem  of  Tristan,  calls  him  Vilint,  and  states  that 
he  was  a  duke,  who,  being  driven  from  his  country  by  two  giants,  took 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  King  Elberic,  where  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  smith,  in  the  mountain  of  Gloggensachsen.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  of  Europe  that  the  tradition  of  the  Smith  Velant 
has  been  roost  firmly  established,  and  where  his  name  is  oftenest  met 
with  in  poetry.  There  they  not  only  relate  many  detached  anecdotes 
of  him ;  but  there  is  an  entire  romance  containing  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  famous  personaee.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  led 
the  modern  Danish  authors  to  think  that  this  tradition  had  its  origin  in 
the  north.  M.  Pierre  Erasmus  Muller  has  very  learnedly  discussed 
this  subject  in  his  interesting  Bibliotkeqm  des  aagas  Islandaig,^  To 
his  erudite  researches  I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
details  contained  in  this  article. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Smith  is  to  be  found  in  the  laneuage  of 
almost  every  nation,  so  the  Icelanders  have  rendered  it  by  the  word 
Velant  or  Voelund;  and  Mr.  Muller  finds  in  this  word  a  convincine 
proof  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  this  tradition,  for,  says  he,  VodmA 
IS  an  Icelandic  word,  the  root  of  which  is  Vod^  which  signifies  strata- 

fem  or  skill.  Volundar  is  even  at  the  present  day  the  term  which  the 
celanders  apply  to  a  skilful  artist.  The  most  ancient  mention  of  Ve- 
lant to  be  found  in  the  northern  literature,  is  in  the  Edda,  which  con- 
tains an  entire  canto,  called  Volundar  quida  ;  but  the  romance,  or  Saga 
of  Velant,  forms  a  part  of  an  Icelandic  composition  somewhat  less  an- 
cient, called  Vilkina  Saga,  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  episode,  and  seems 
to  have  been  added  without  much  attention  to  the  march  ojf  the  story. 
Mr.  Muller  thinks  that  the  Scalde,  or  poet,  who  composed  the  Vilkina 
Saga^  or  added  this  episode  to  it,  must  have  been  acauainted  with  the 
German  traditions  and  poems  on  the  same  subject,  ana  that  it  was  from 
them  and  from  the  Edda  that  he  derived  the  materials  of  the  fable  of  the 
famous  Smith. 

Mr.  Oehlenschaeger,  one  of  tlie  first  living  poets  of  Denmark,  found 
this  story  so  interesting,  that  he  has  twice  treated  it,  first  after  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  Edda,  and  the  second  time  according  to  the  more 
romantic  tale  of  the  Vilkina  Saga.  Indeed,  the  second  poem  is  nothing 
more  than  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Icelandic!!  I  shall  here  give  the 
outlines  of  it 

*  Chez  Labbe  bibliotheca  MS.  noT.  t  2. 

f  De  prima  expediUone  MHlm  regit  Hwmorutn  in  GaUiat,  Ed.  Fischer. 

i  Voycz  Giimm,  de  Porigine  de  la  poeaie  Attemande^  dans  Ic  tome  4  des  StudUn 
De  Daub,  et  Creutzer.  §  Sagabibliotek^  tom.  2.  Ktsebenhaviu  181ft. 

I  Dans  les  Scofidinawke  lAtteratur^ScUkabf-Skrifier.  Copenhagen,  1809.  Ca- 
bierS. 
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The  giant  Vade,  or  Selande,  had  a  son  named  Velant,  whom,  at 
the  age  uf  nine  years,  he  placed  with  a  famou2»  and  skilful  smith,  of 
Hunaland,  called  Mimit,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  forging  iron. 
After  leaving  him  three  winters  in  Honaland,  Vade  took  him  to  a 
mountain  called  Kallona,  the  interior  of  which  was  inhabited  by  two 
dwarfs,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  more  skilful  in  the  working 
of  iron  than  anj  other  dwarfs,*  or  ordinary  mortals.  They  manufac- 
tured swords,  casques,  and  cuirasses,  and  were  great  adepts  in  the 
working  of  e;old  and  silver,  of  which  they  made  numberless  trinkets. 
Vade  agreed  with  the  dwarfs  that  they  should  teach  his  son  Velant,  in 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  all  the  arts  of  which  they  were  masters ; 
and  tor  wluch  they  were  to  receive,  as  a  recompense,  a  golden  mark. 
Velant  soon  learned  all  that  the  dwarfs  thought  proper  to  teach  him ; 
and  when  his  father  returned,  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
to  take  him  awav,  the  dwarfs  offered  to  give  him  back  the  golden 
mark,  and  teach  his  son  as  much  again  as  he  had  already  learned,  if  he 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  another  twelve  months  under  their  care. 
Vade  consented ;  but  the  dwarfs,  c}uickly  repenting  of  the  bad  bareain 
they  had  made,  added  this  condition,  that  if,  upon  the  appointed  day, 
Vade  did  not  appear  to  take  away  his  son,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
kill  him.  To  this  Vade  also  gave  his  assent;  but,  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  his  son  aside,  showed  him  a  sword,  which  he  concealed 
in  a  certain  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  said  to  him,  **  If  I 
should  not  arrive  on  the  appointed  day,  sooner  than  allow  yourself  to 
be  killed  by  those  dwarfs,  take  this  sword  and  put  an  end  to  your  own 
existence,  in  order  that  my  friends  may  say,  tnat  I  gave  to  the  world 
a  man,  and  not  a  Kirl."  Velant  promised  to  do  so, and  re-entered  the 
mountain,  where  ne  soon  became  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  working 
metals,  that  the  dwarfs  became  jealous  of  his  superiority.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  twelve  months,  Vade  the  giant  set  out  for  the  moun- 
tain, where  he  arrived  three  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time. 
But,  finding  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain  not  yet  open, 
and  bein^  very  much  fatigued  after  his  long  journey,  he  fell  asleep. 
During  his  slumber  a  violent  storm  arose,  a  part  of  the  mountain  gave 
way,  and  buried  poor  Vade  under  its  fragments. 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  his  appearance  being  come,  the  dwarfs  is- 
sued from  the  mountain,  but  could  perceive  no  traces  of  Vade  the 
giant.  His  son  Velant,  after  in  vain  searching  for  him,  ran  to  where 
the  sword  was  concealed,  took  it,  and  hiding  it  under  his  garments, 
followed  the  dwarfs  into  the  mountain.  He  there  killed  them  (instead 
of  himself),  took  possession  of  their  tools,  loaded  a  horse  with  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  he  could  carry,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Den- 
mark. On  being  stopped  in  his  progress  by  a  river,  he  cut  down  a 
tree,  hollowed  out  its  trunk,  stowed  his  treasures  into  it,  made  a  cover 
for  it,  which  rendered  it  impervious  to  the  water,  and  getting  into  it 
himself,  closed  the  lid,  and  committed  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

One  day  that  the  King  of  Jutland  and  his  court  were  out  on  a  fishing- 

*  The  FmJaoders  are  continually  desigpated  in  the  Sagas  as  dwarfs,  and  even 
sorcerers.  Tliey  were  of  a  very  diminutive  stature,  and  generally  lived  in  the  ca- 
verns of  the  mountains;  hence  their  double  appellation  of  dwarfe  and  uecroman- 
cePB. 
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party,  on  the  nets  beinff  drawn,  there  was  fonnd  in  one  of  them  a  sin- 
gularly shaped  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  order  to  find  out  what  it  contained, 
Stey  were  going  to  break  it  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  a  voice  issued 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  commanding  the  workmen  to  desist.  Oil 
hearing  which,  the  workmen  ran  away  precipitately,  crying  ont  ^t 
there  was  a  sorcerer  hid  in  the  piece  of  timber.  In  tne  mean  time 
Yelant  opened  the  door  of  his  prison ;  and  on  coming  out,  told  the 
King  that  he  was  no  sorcerer,  ana  that  if  he  would  spare  his  life  and 
his  treasures,  he  fVelant)  would  promise  to  render  the  King  the  most 
signal  services.  The  King  assented.  Velaut  concealed  his  treasures 
under  ground,  and  entered  into  the  royal  service.  His  charge  was  to 
take  great  care  of  three  knives,  which  were  every  day  placed  before 
the  King  at  table.  One  day,  while  he  was  washing  these  knives  in 
the  river,  one  of  them  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
Fearing  to  lose  the  royal  favour,  he  went  secretly  to  the  forge  belong- 
ing to  the  King's  smith,  and  made  a  knife  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
that  had  been  lost.  The  first  time  the  King  made  use  of  this  knife  at 
dinner,  it  not  only  cut  the  bread,  but  went  clean  through  the  wood  of 
the  table.  The  King,  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  temper  of  the 
blade,  wished  to  know  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  Yelant,  being  hard 
pressed  by  his  Majesty's  questions,  confessed  what  had  taken  place. 
On  this  being  made  known,  tlie  King's  smith  became  jealous  of  Ye- 
lant, and  pretended  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  as  good  work  as 
this  strangei^,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  tne  following 
conditions>— <<  Make,"  said  he  to  Yelant,  <*  the  best  sword  you  are 
capable  of  making:  in  the  meantime  I  shall  make  a  complete  suit  of 
armour;  which  if  you  can  cut  through  with  your  sword,  my  bead  shall 
be  at  your  service.  But,  if  the  armour  resist  the  edge  of  your  sword, 
your  life  shall  be  the  forfeit.  In  twelve  months  the  trial  shall  take 
place."  Yelant  accepted  the  proposition.  Two  courtiers  became  nia- 
ran  tees  for  the  smith,  and  the  King  ollfered  himself  as  seen  ritT- for  Ve- 
lant.  The  smith  immediately  shot  himself  up,  together  witn  his  as- 
sistants, in  his  forge,  in  order  to  work  at  the  armour.  Yelant,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  to  serve  the  King,  and  let  six  months  pass  away 
without  thinking  of  his  sword.  The  King  at  length  askea  him  the 
reason ;  and  Yemnt  replied,  that  he  had  nut  been  able  to  find  his  tools, 
nor  his  treasures,  in  tne  place  where  he  had  buried  them,  and  that  he 
suspected  that  they  had  been  taken  away  by  a  person  who  had  seen 
him  hide  them,  but  whose  name  he  knew  not.  The  King  issued  an 
order  for  all  his  subjects  to  come  toother,  so  that  Yelant  might  dis- 
cover the  culpable  person.  The  ihvngett  or  assembly  of  the  people, 
took  place;  but  Yelant  did  not  see  the  person  of  the  robber  amoo|8t 
them.  The  King  then  became  angry,  and  said  that  Yelant  had  told  htm 
a  falsehood.  Upon  this,  Yelant  secretly  made  the  figure  of  a  man  exact- 
ly resembling  the  person  who,  he  suspected,  had  stolen  his  treasores ; 
he  also  clothed  it  in  a  similar  dress  to  what  this  person  wx>re,and  then 
placed  it  in  the  hall  of  the  palace :  on  entering  which  the  King  ex- 
claimed, *<  Ah,  is  that  you,  Reigin !  are  you  already  returned  from  your 
embassy?  why  have  you  not  come  to  speak  to  mer"  Yelant,  who  had 
closely  followed  the  King,  immediately  said,  **  Sire,  you  have  named 
the  guilty  person."  The  moment  Reigin  returned,  the  King  forced 
him  to  restore  to  Yelant  his  tools  and  his  treasures.   Still,  however,  he 
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allowed  four  months  more  to  pass  awaj,  till  at  length,  urged  by  the 
King,  he  manufactured,  in  seven  days,  a  sword  which  wonderfully 
pleased  his  Majesty.  They  went  leather  to  the  river-side,  and  Velant 
threw  into  the  water  a  piece  of  timber  a  foot  in  thickness :  as  this  de- 
scended with  the  stream,  he  held  the  sword  before  it,  and  it  was  in- 
stantly cut  in  two.  But,  in  returning  home,  he  broke  the  weapon  in 
tieces,  and  in  three  days  produced  auother  sword,  which  he  took 
ike  wise  ia  the  river-side,  and  tried,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  a 
similar  experiment,  but  with  a  piece  of  wood  two  feet  in  thickness, 
which  was  also  divided  in  two.  Velant,  thinking  even  this  not  good 
enough,  broke  it,  and  in  three  hours  made  a  third  sword,  encrusted 
with  gold,  which  he  tried  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  piece  of  wood 
three  feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  which  had  the  same  fate  as  its  pre- 
decessors of  minor  dimensions.  The  Kins  was  quite  charmed  with 
this  last  weapon,  and  declared  that  he  would  have  no  other. 

Thesreat  day  of  trial  having  arrived,  the  king's  smith  first  presented 
himseli  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  tne  beauty  of  irhich  ex^ 
cited  the  admiration  of  all  present  Velant  soon  after  entered  the  lists 
with  his  sword  Miming.  The  smith  seated  himself  in  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  and  Velant  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  clove  the  casque, 
the  head,  the  cuirass,  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  smith  to  the 
very  waist  From  thenceforth  Velant  passed  for  the  most  skilful  work* 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  manufactured  for  the  King  many  precious 
articles  in  goldand  silver. 

.  Shortly  after  this,  the  King  set  out  with  30,000  cavaliers  to  attack  an 
enemy  that  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  battle,  he  perceived  that  he  had  not  brought  alonj;  with  him 
a  little  stone,  which  secured  the  victory  to  him  that  carried  it  about  his 
person.  He  offered  his  daughter  and  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to  anj 
one  who  would  bring  it  to  him  by  the  next  morning;  but  not  one  of  his 
knights  could  be  found  to  undertake  in  so  short  a  time  a  journey  which 
required  several  days.  The  King  at  length  addressed  himself  to  Ve- 
lant, who  immediately  set  off  on  one  of  the  Kine's  swiftest  horses,  and 
vetnrned  the  next  morning  with  the  stone.  But,  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  royal  tent,  he  met  the  King's  bailly,  accompanied  by  six  cavaliers, 
who  offered  him  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  stone,  and  on  his 
vefusal  the  bailly  attempted  to  take  it  from  him  by  force,  but  Velant 
killed  him  with  a  sinele  blow  of  his  sword  Minnvng.  The  Kine  was 
very  glad  to  receive  tne  stone,  but  the  death  of  his  bailly  anffered  him 
ao  much,  that  he  refused  to  keep  his  word  with  Velant,  and  drove  him 
from  his  service. 

The  worthy  smith  went  away  meditating  plans  of  vengeance.  He 
disguised  himself  as  a  cook,  and  was  hirea  to  serve  in  the  King's 
kitchen,  where  he  threw  a  charm  over  the  meats  preparing  for  the 
princess.  There  was  on  the  king's  table  a  knife,  which  always  re- 
turned a  certain  sound  when  it  was  used  in  cutting  viands  that  were  not 
perfectly  pure.  Velant  cunningly  took  away  this  knife,  and  replaced 
it  by  one  which  he  had  made  to  resemble  it  exactly*  The  King  and 
the  princess  were  astonished  at  finding  the  viands  impure,  althougli 
the  knife  had  not  sounded  as  usual  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  They  imme- 
diately suspected  that  it  was  one  of  Velant's  tricks ;  he  was  sought 
after,  and  discovered.    By  way  of  a  slight  remonstrance  for  his  wag- 
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eerj,  the  King  ordered  him  to  be  hamstninsr  and  to  have  the  nerves  of 
bis  feet  cut,  which  spoiled  poor  Velant's  pedestrian  powers  for  the  rest 
of  bis  days.  He  tola  the  Kin^  that  if  he  would  restore  him  to  favour^ 
he  would  manufacture  for  him  every  thing  he  wished.  The  Kins 
agreed,  built  a  forge,  and  established  him  in  it,  where  he  constmctea 
an  infinity  of  curious  and  precious  objects.  About  this  time  Egil,  the 
brother  of  Velant,  arrived  at  court.  He  was  the  most  skilful  archer  of 
his  time.  The  King  ordered  him  to  pierce  with  an  arrow  an  apple 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  own  child.  Egil  took  two  arrows,  stmck 
the  apple  off  with  one,  and  said  that  with  the  other  he  would  have 
pierced  the  King's  heart,  if  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  child. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  King's  daughter  broke  a  very 
precidus  rins:  she  sent  to  Velant  to  have  it  repaired,  withoot  her  fa- 
ther's knowledge.  Velant  insisted  that  she  should  come  herself  for  iL 
She  accordingly  went  to  the  forge,  when  Velant  fastened  the  doors, 
and  violated  her  person.  She  lay  in,  in  due  course  of  time,  of  a  aon. 
Shortly  after  this  the  King's  two  sons  went  to  Velant  to  have  soaie 
arrows  made :  he  in  like  manner  fastened  the  doors  upon  them,  and 
killed  them  both,  and  fashioned  their  bones  into  drinking-cups  and 
other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  table,  which  he  dexterously  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  for  his  great 
festivals,  who  took  great  pride  in  exhibitinp;  and  using  these  splendid 
articles.  Having  thus  nearly  accomplished  his  vengeance,  he  sent  his 
brother  Egil  to  collect  all  manner  of  birds'  feathers,  with  which  he 
conijtructed  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself,  and  took  flight  towards  the 
highest  tower  of  the  palace.  He  had  first,  however,  engaged  his  bro- 
tiler,  in  case  the  Kins  should  command  him  to  shoot  at  him,  to  take 
aim  at  his  arm -pit,  where  he  had  placed  a  bladder  filled  with  the  blood 
of  the  two  youne  princes  whom  he  had  killed.  From  the  top  of  the 
tower  Velant  told  the  King  that  it  was  he  who  had  violated  the  princess 
and  killed  the  princes,  as  a  punishment  for  the  King  having  broken  his 
oath  and  driven  him  from  his  presence.  His  majesty  immediately 
ordered  Egil,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  shoot  at  his  brother.  Egil  obeyed 
and  pierced  the  bladder,  and  the  King  was  covered  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  children.  Velant  then  took  wing,  and  directed  his  flight  to- 
wards the  lands  that  his  father  the  giant  Vade*  had  left  him  in  Seland. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  contents  of  the  Saga,  or  the  tradition  of 
Velant,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Icelandic  VWcina  Saga.  It  is  im- 
po$«»ible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  this  tale  and 
the  Greek  fable  concerning  Dcedalus.  The  Velant  of  the  Icelanders, 
like  the  Grecian  Deedalus,  was  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  pair  of  winss  for  himself.  It  is  also  very  remarkable 
that  the  word  labyrinth,  which  in  Greek  is  called  Oedalos  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  is,  in  the  Icelandic,  rendered  by  the  expression 
Voelundar  hus,  or  the  House  of  Velant  It  would  appear  tnen  tlutt 
the  fable  of  Dcedalus  had  found  its  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  ints 
the  north,  and  was  confounded  and  amalgamated  with  the  adventures 

*  This  giant  Vade  appears  to  be  the  same  of  whom  Chaucer  talks  m  his  T^rmbu, 
ch.  3,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  in  one  of  the  son§^  of  Ititson's  Collection,  *'iie 
songe,  be  playde,  he  tolde  a  tale  of  Wade."  Tom.  3,  p.  256.— Vide  C  ' 
Jjrmeti'StrtuK  und  Irmerumule,    Wien.  1815. 
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of  some  skilful  artist  of  the  country.  The  following  curious  fact  ren- 
ders it  highly  probable  that  there  did  exist  a  considerable  time  back, 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  a  smith  of  the  name  of  Veland.  As  late  as 
the  sixteenth  centurj  the  possessors  of  the  lordship  of  Yoetland  in 
Scania  bore  in  their  coat  of  arms  a  hammer  and  a  pair  of  pincers.* 

But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discover  the  ori^nal  source 
of  a  tradition.  The  people  of  every  country,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages  of  civilization,  have  acted  like  children,  who  eagerly  listen  to 
novel  or  wondrous  tales,  and  then  arrange  them  after  their  own  manner 
and  propagate  them  in  their  turn.  The  antiquary  who  should  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  true  source  of  this  tradition  of  the  smith  Yelant  or 
Way  land,  would  find  the  task  not  an  easy  one;  for  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  in  the  Indian  seas  the  artists  and  artisans  are  called  Voelundes.t 
Thus  after  a  long  search  and  a  circuitous  route,  we  are  brought  back 
at  length  to  the  common  country  of  the  greater  number  of  most  ancient 
traditions— to  India,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  truths  and 
fables.  J),^m.^^Q, 
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The  Brighton  8hampooer. 

None  opiu  «it  •aecis:  per  quo*,  renontta  leneetui 
la  flomn  rcdeat,  pnnKMqne  recoUigat  uuum«— Ch^. 

0  THOU  dark  sag-e,  whose  vapour  bath 
Ma^es  muscular  as  his  of  Gath, 

Limbs  erst  relax'd  and  limber ; 
IVhose  herbs,  like  those  of  Jason's  mate. 
The  withered  leg  of  seventy-eight 

Convert  tb  stout  knee  timber : 

Sprunr,  doubtless,  from  Abdallah's  son, 
Tliy  miracles  thy  sire's  outrun. 

Thy  cures  his  deaths  outnumber: 
His  coffin  soars  'twixt  heav'n  and  earth, 
But  thou,  within  that  narrow  birth. 

Immortal,  ne'er  shalt  slumber. 

Go,  bid  that  turfoan'd  Musselman 
Give. up  his  Mosch,  his  Ramadan, 

And  choke  his  well  of  Zemzem;  ''* 
Thy  bath,  whose  magic  steam  can  fling 
On  Winter's  cheek  the  rose  of  Spring, 

To  Lethe's  Gulf  condemns  'em. 

IVhile  thus,  beneath  thy  flannel  shades. 
Fat  dowagers  and  wrinkled  muds 
Uebloom  in  adolescence, 

1  marvel  not  that  friends  tell  friends, 
And  Brighton  every  day  extends 

Its  circuses  and  crescents. 


From  either  cliff,  the  East,  the  West, 
The  startled  sea-guU  quits  her  nest, 

I'he  spade  her  naunts  uneuthing, 
For  Speculation  plants  his  hod 
On  every  foot  of  freehold  sod 

From  Rottingdean  to  Worthing. 
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Wash'd  by  thy  iBsculapian  ftream. 

Dark  sage,  tlic  fair,  *'  propell'd  by  8teain»" 

Renew  die  joys  of  kissing 
In  cheekfl,  or  lank  or  orer-npe. 
Where  time  has,  in  relentless  type. 

Placarded  up  •<  Youth  Misnng." 


To  woo  thee  on  thy  western  cliify 
What  pilgrims  strong,  in  gi^,  in  skilT, 

/V^y  donkey-cait,  and  pillion : 
While  Turkish  dome  and  minaret 
In  compliment  to  Mahomet. 

O'ertop  the  King's  Pavilion. 

Thy  fame  let  worthless  wags  invade. 
Let  punsters  underrate  thy  trade. 

For  me,  I'd  perish  sooner : 
Him  who,  thy  opening  scene  to  damn, 
Derived  thampoo  from  pkoo  /  and  9ham  ! 

I  dub  a  base  lampooner. 

Propell'd  by  steam  to  riiake  from  squeak, 
Mara,  in  Lent,  shall  twice  a  week 

Arain  in  song  be  glorious, 
WhiTe  Kelly,  luighing  Time  to  scorn, 
Once  more  shall  chaunt  **  Oh  thou  wert  bom," 

And  Incledon  •<  Rude  Boreas." 

Godwin  avaunt !  thy  tale  thrice  tokl* 
Of  endless  youth  and  countless  gold, 

Unbought  **  repCtttim  manet,'* 
St.  Leon's  secret  here  we  view. 
Without  the  toil  of  wading  through 

Three  h^avy  tomes  to  gain  it. 

Yet  oh,  while  dius  thy  waves  reveal 
Past  virtues  in  the  dancer's  heel. 

And  brace  the  anger's  weazon : 
Tell,  sable  wizaixl,  tell  the  cause 
Why  limp  poor  I,  from  yonder  vase. 

Whence  others  ^»«i^  Hke  £son? 

The  cause  is  plain — ^though  slips  of  yew 
WUth  vervain  mingle,  sage  meets  rue. 

And  myrrh  with  wolfesbane  tosses : 
Still  shrieks,  unquell'd,  the  water-wraith : 
That  n^'^tanl-seed  ingredient,  faith. 

Is  wanting  to  the  process. 

Dip  then  within  thy  bubbling  wave, 
Si^  Bfahomet,  the  votive  stave 

Thy  poet  now  rehearaes : 
The  steam,  whose  virtues  won't  befriend 
The  sceptic  bard,  perhaps  may  mend 

The  umeness  of  his  verses! 
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Straight  mine  eye  hath  caurht  new  pleagares^ 

WhiUt  the  landscape  round  it  measures 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grey, 

Where  tlie  nibbling^  flocks  do  stray. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  lab'rin^  clouds  do  often  rest 

Meadows  trim  with  daises  pied. 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

fiosom'd  hi? h  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  Cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.  VMegro. 

In  these  beautiful  lines  Milton  has  accurately  drawn  the  outline  and 
character  of  English  Landscape,  or  at  least  those  striking  features  of 
it  which  may  be  styled  national.  He  has  given  a  most  appropriate 
finish  to  the  description,  by  introducing  a  supposed  beauty  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  the  embowered  scene,  thus  heightening  its  interest  and 
attaching^  the  heart  to  his  picture.  The  whole  is  the  most  happy  gene- 
ral description  of  the  same  nature  ever  put  together.  The  character 
of  English  rural  scenery  is  different  from  that  of  other  countries,  and 
this  forcibly  occurs  to  tJie  mind  of  the  traveller  absent  from  England, 
when  he  is'contrasting  the  view  before  him  in  a  distant  land  with  the 
'<  trees  and  the  towers"  of  his  native  island.  This  peculiar  character, 
that  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  from  infancy,  is  the  standard  by 
which  they  try  all  rural  objects  abroad,  and  creates  a  disposition  in 
them  to  undervalue  foreign  scenery,  when  it  may  be  far  superior  to 
their  own  in  the  eye  of  taste.  Something,  nevertheless,  must  be  al- 
lowed for  that  tendency  of  mind  which  always  leads  us  to  disparage 
present  objects,  compared  with  those  which  we  hold  in  remembrance. 
The  memory,  if  it  be  sometimes  deficient  in  calling  up  the  exact  detail 
of  absent  images,  never  deprives  them  of  their  colouring,  but  adds  to 
their  brilliancy  and  effect  The  portrait  of  an  absent  mistress  in  the 
mind  of  her  lover  is  always  more  beautiful  than  she  ever  appeared  to 
him  in  the  life.  A  thousand  tender  associations,  too,  crowd  thickly 
after  one  another,  and  confer  upon  thines  out  of  sight  the  same  kind 
of  superiority,  that  Hci^  pictures  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  always  possess 
over  those  which  are  before  us  at  the  moment. 

But  there  is  a  charm  in  Enelish  scenery  as  much  its  characteristic  as 
the  features,  dress,  and  air  of  an  Englishman  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
There  is  a  snugness,  a  comfort,  an  agreeable  circumscription  in  the 
look  of  the  country  dwellings  of  the  gentry,  and  all  but  the  very  lowest 
class,  which  has  something  attractive  and  endearing  in  it,  like  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  epithet  '*  little,"*  when  used  in  kindness.  Close 
high-fenced  fields  surrounded  by  trees,  houses  buried  in  shrubberies 
and  groves,  beautiful  cattle  feeding  among  rich  pasturages,  and  all  in 
the  smallest  space,  so  that  the  eye  can  command  them  together,  take  a 
hold  on  the  affections  that  an  uninclosed  country,  large  forests,  and  im* 
mense  buildings,  can  never  attain.  We  may  admire  the  latter,  but  we 
cannot  love  them.    The  idea  of  comfort  wnich  they  afford  is  an  addi- 

*  Burke.    Sublime  and  Beautiful,  p.  126, 
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tional  tie  to  our  regard,  while  the  smiling  fertility  evefy  where  viable, 
arisins  from  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  venlure,  kept  fresh  and  fragnmt, 
even  during  the  height  of  summer,  by  frequent  snowers,  and  the  end- 
less variety  of  ^reen  in  the  foliage,  is  nowhere  surpassed :  masses  of 
tufted  trees  rising  amid  an  ocean  of  luxuriant  vegetation;  vast  oaks 
stretching  out  their  knotty  arms  in  the  most  picturesque  forms;  parks 
and  plantations  made  without  an  appearance  of  art;  an  absence  of 
rocks  and  precipices  and  those  objects  which  Nature  always  inter- 
mingles in  her  most  beautiful  landscapes,  making  a  marked  diffetence 
between  her  own  and  English  landscape  of  the  kind  I  am  describing. 
For  though  the  latter  may  have  little  show  of  art,  yet  it  possesses  a 
distinct  and  definite  character.  To  picturesque  scenery,  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  make  no  allusion,  but  confine  myself  to  the  social  or  highly  cul- 
tivated. The  perpetual  green  of  England  is  the  charm  of  her  natural 
beauty,  like  a  smiling  expression  upon  the  face  of  female  lovelioess. 
Englishmen,  from  missing  this  grateful  hue  in  the  South  of  Earope 
under  its  intense  summer  sun,  are  always  complaining  of  the  and 
appearance  of  the  country,  forgetting  that  spring,  under  those  gonial 
skies,  answers  to  our  summer,  and  that  even  winter  is  a  season  of  mild- 
ness and  beauty  of  which  we  have  no  notion  in  England. 

The  sober,  snug  appearance  of  English  retirements  in  the  country  is 
favourable  to  the  aevelopmeut  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart;  it  is 
congenial  to  thought  and  reflection,  it  tends  to  concentrate  our  ideas, 
and  to  throw  us  twick  upon  ourselves.  It  is  painfiil  to  see  the  love  of 
rural  life  losing  ground  among  the  better  class  of  society,  for  we  owed, 
and  yet  owe,  much  of  the  steadiness  and  simplicity  of  tlie  English  cha- 
racter to  its  influence.  A  secluded  house  and  garden,  buried  in  trees, 
havine  a  circumscribed  field  of  view,  and  producing  an  idea  of  reclase- 
ness,  is  also  the  best  situation  for  study.  Let  the  individual  who  would 
think  deeply  place  himself  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  commanding 
an  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  a  prodigality  of  luxuriant  scenery 
being  extended  beneath  him,  and  let  him  think  intently,  if  he  can,  par- 
ticularly in  fine  weather,  even  though  he  be  a  mathematician.  A  dissi- 
pation of  thought  must  take  hold  of  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  bis 
ideas  will  require  all  his  exertion  to  keep  them  to  their  object.  But 
how  favourable  to  meditation  are  our  sequestered  plantations  and  fields. 
The  hi^  green  hedges,  well  lined  with  timber,  and  almost  peculiar 
.to  our  island,  divide  the  face  of  the  country  in  a  very  unpicturesque 
manner,  but  they  inclose  many  natural  gardens,  many  delicious  spots 
isolated  each  from  the  other,  carpetted  with  the  softest  vegetation, 
and  seeming  to  be  made  for  study  and  gentle  exercise  at  the  same 
time.  From  these  the  eye  cannot  stray  away  to  diverting  objects  ail 
round  the  horizon,  but  may  closely  repose  upon  wild  flowers  and  cool 
verdure,  while  the  '<  thoughts  are  wanaering  through  eternity.**  Men 
of  the  most  comprehensive  souls  and  commanding  talents,  those  who 
have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendour  of  their  military  achievements, 
delighted  it  by  immortal  song,  or  instructed  it  by  science,  have  pre- 
ferred circumscribed  residences  and  silent  retreats.  The  excursions 
of  the  mind  have  no  sympathy  with  the  arbitrary  limits  which  con- 
fine the  body,  for  they  always  expatiate  over  the  largest  space  while 
the  body  is  inert;  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  materialism. 
Men  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  have  preferred  small  dwellings. 
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for  the  bod  J  maybe  housed  with  ease  and  comfort  in  a  little  space;  but 
what  human  hands  can  erect  a  dwelling  commensurate  with  the  un- 
limited conceptions  of  genius  P  ^  Men  of  contracted  minds,  therefore, 
prefer  large  habitations ;  but  those  who  are  occupied  with  views  truly 
great,  are  contented  with  giving  the  body  all  that  is  reasonable.  No 
schemes  of  ambition  were  more  vast,  and  few  minds  were  ever  formed 
on  a  scale  more  capacious,  than  that  of  Bonaparte;  yet  he  preferred 
his  small  abode  at  Malmaison  to  the  Thuilleries  or  Versailles;  the 
latter,  indeed,  he  never  deigned  to  inhabit.  Just  before  his  return 
from  Egypt,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph — *'  Secure  me  a  small  house 
in  the  country,  near  Paris,  or  in  Burgundy,  where  I  hope  to  pass  the 
winter."  The  rooms  at  Malmaison,  his  favourite  residence,  were 
little,  and  bore  no  proportion  to  the  gigantic  intellect  of  its  inhabitant ; 
and  yet  he,  no  doubt,  planned  in  them  the  most  daring  of  his  schemes 
of  future  aggrandizement  Rousseau  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
secluded  scenery  in  the  country,  his  eloquent  and  delusive  writings 
were  generally  composed  in  such  situations^ — But  a  thousand  such  ex- 
amples might  be  cited  from  among  the  sons  of  Genius. 

There  is  a  tranquillity  and  a  feeling;  of  security  about  some  spots  in 
England  which  no  native  ever  feels  abroad.  In  such  places,  thought 
seems  to  multiply  thought,  and  all  the  stores  of  inteAect  appear  to 
come  forth  at  our  command.  There  is  no  crossing  and  jostling  among 
our  ideas,  but  they  arrange  themselves  spontaneously.  What  is  so  de- 
lightful as  the  room  that  opens  into  a  sarden  enclosed  with  dense  fo- 
liage, from  which  nothing  of  artificial  life  can  be  seen,  save  the  grey 
smoke  rising  perpendicularly  fi*om  some  concealed  cottage  chimney  ? 
English  rural  scenery  is  not  artificial,  as  the  term  was  once  understood ; 
we  do  not  crop  our  yew  hedges  into  fantastical  figures,  or  shape  our  box 
trees  into  dragons,  at  least  m  modern  days,  and  yet  it  commonlj^  owes 
its  most  delightful  charm  to  the  hand  of  the  planter.  The  infinite  va- 
riety of  irreeular  images  constantly  before  us,  prevents  our  being 
fatigued  by  the  sameness  of  our  secluded  views,  wliile  the  dark  green 
water,  deep  and  cool,  refreshes  and  braces  the  mind,  for  ^een  is  the 
most  exhilarating  of  colours.  English  landscape,  in  the  rich  and  cul- 
tivated parts  ot  the  island,  to  which  I  now  more  particularly  allude, 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  succession  of  men  fields  and  embowered 
habitations ;  yet  the  variety  of  these  is  endless,  and  though  the  picture 
may  possess  no  strong  features,  and  be  of  its  usual  confined  character, 
it  always  breathes  a  beautiful  tranauillity,  and  the  sensation  of  a  com- 
fortable home,  in  a  way  understood  in  no  country  but  this. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  retreats  of  the  foreeoing  description  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  is  Guy's  Cliff,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Greatheed.  The 
house  is  old,  and  has  been  built  at  different  times;  but  it  appears  to 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  wood  and  water  around,  that  they  all  seem 
to  have  been  created  at  the  same  moment  It  has  the  most  perfect 
character  of  peace  and  retirement— of  the  "  lod^  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness," where  "  rumour^of  oppression  and  deceit"  can  never  reach  us. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  en- 
hance its  interest  Tradition  makes  it  the  residence  of  the  famous  Sir 
Guy  of  Warwick,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave  near  the 
house.  It  was  at  Guy's  Cliff  that,  after  having  left  his  beautiful  Phyllis 
to  seek  "hair-breadth  'scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach"— otter 
Vol.  m.  No.  18.— 1823*  3  T 
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performing  a  narober  of  knight-errant-like  adventures  in  Palestine, 
and  combatting  «  dun  cows"  and  fierj  dragons — he  put  on  the  habit  of 
a  hermity  and  took  up  his  residence  in  me  cave  shown  as  his  at  the 
present  day ;  his  fair  Fhvllis,  residing  all  the  time  at  Warwick  CasUe, 
no  great  way  off,  little  dreaming  that  her  liege  lord  was  so  near  her. 
The  love  of  Sir  Guj  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  obedient  to  his 
sentiments  of  devation,  or  else  he  imagined  tliat  the  mortification  and 
self-denial  he  put  upon  himself  in  not  returning^  to  the  fair  dame  after 
the  close  of  his  perilous  adventuret^j  might  give  him  a  claim  to  a 
shorter  residence  in  purgatory.  However  this  might  have  been,  when 
he  was  expiring,  he  sent  for  his  loving  Phyllis,  and  making  himself 
known  to  her,  she  closed  his  dying  eyes.  The  walk  by  the  cave  is  stUl 
called  *<  Phyllis's  Walk."  This  obscure,  or  it  may  l>e  fabulous  le- 
gend, produces  au  interest,  and  breathes  that  hallowed  charm  over  the 
spot  which  is  always  experienced  in  contemplating  a  place  consecrated 
to  remembrance  by  traditional  lore.  We  are  content  respectinc  such 
things  to  take  leaveof  reason  and  matter  of  fact,  if  they  either  of  them 
interfere  with  the  faith,  on  which  hangs  the  spell  of  our  enjoyment — 
and  are  not  most  of  our  enjoyments  erected  upon  foundations  as  un- 
tenable? Honest  old  Rous,  die  antiquary,  lived  at  Guy's  Cliff;  and 
the  Queen  of  modern  tragedy,  the  British  Thalia,  she  vrbo  trod  the 
stage  without  a  rival — who  harrowed  up  our  souls  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
andappeared,  when  personifying  royalty,  far  superior  in  dignity  to  any 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  royalty  itself — for  tiers  was  the  poetry  of 
acting,  and  accommodated  the  "  shews  of  thii^  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind," — this  lady  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Guy's  Cliff  in  a  bumble 
capacity,  from  the  shades  of  which  she  emerged  "  to  delight  all  hearts 
and  to  charm  all  eyes."  ^ 

It  will  hardly  be  thought  fair,  after  these  observations,  to  cite  Guy's 
Cliff  as  a  specimen  of  an  English  rural  retreat,  because  a  portion  of 
our  admiration  might  be  attributed  to  associations  unconnected  with 
situation  and  natural  beauty.  But  those  who  have  visited  it,  unknow- 
ing the  circumstances  attached  to  its  history,  have  confessed  its  claims 
to  attraction.  My  first  visit  to  it  was  on  a  fine  summer  evenine,  and  it 
broujriit  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  uie  lines 
of  Viigil: 

Hie  secura  quies,  ct  nescia  iallete  vita. 

Dives  opum  variorum;  hie  latis  otiafundis, 

Speluncae,  vivique  lacus;  hie  fngida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  bdum,  mollesqiie  sub  arboi'e  somni.* 

The  weather  had  been  hot  during  the  daj^,  and  evening  had  arrived, 
when  1  turned  down  a  short  by-road,  one  side  of  which  was  bounded 
by  the  wall  of  the  grounds,  and  the  other  by  a  quickset  hedge,  enclosing 
a  flower-garden  in  full  bloom  and  fragrance.  A  fine  piece  of  water 
soon  opened  upon  m jr  view  on  the  right  nand,  which  I  crossed  bj  several 
rustic  bridges,  passing  the  front  of  a  mill,  where  Camden  reports 
that  there  has  been  one  ever  since  the  Conquest.    The  water  was  the 

*  Yet  calm  content,  secure  from  guilty  cares. 
Yet  home-felt  pleasure,  peaee  and  rest  are  theirs ; 
Leimre  and  ease,  in  groves  and  cooling  vales. 
Grottoes  and  bubbling  brooks,  and  darksome  dales; 
The  lowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
And  under  branching  trees  delicioua  sleep.  WamTO!* . 
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*<  soft  flowing  Avon,"  which  in  this  place,  owins  to  a  fall  of  two  or 
three  feet,  differed  in  some  degree  from  its  usual  placid  appearance. 
It  was  no  longer  smooth,  glassy,  dark  from  depth,  and  reflecting,  in 
motionless  beautj,  the  willows,  rushes,  and  noble  oaks,  that  orna- 
mented its  banks.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  agitated  and  broken  into 
whirls  and  eddies,  until  it  nearly  reached  the  nouse,  about  400  yards 
off,  where  it  resumed  its  mirror-like  surface,  and  glided  along  '*  at  its 
own  sweet  will,"  without  a  ripple,  like  the  current  of  time  stealing  si- 
lently into  eternity.  Under  tne  shade  of  some  lofty  trees,  in  a  line 
with  the  front  of  the  house  from  which  I  was  separated  by  the  riyer 
that  almost  washed  the  walls,  I  flung  myself  on  the  grass  in  pure 
idleness  to  enioy  the  picture.  No  breeze  stirred  a  leaf;  a  few  white 
clouds  were  floating  on  the  blue  sky.  Men  like  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a 
citizen  of  Cheapside,  might  have  preferred  the  filth  of  Fleet-street,  or 
the  exhalations  of  Smitlifield,  but  to  me  the  first  few  minutes  in  that 
situation  were  worth  all  London,  or  a  dozen  Londons.  The  mind  in 
similar  cases  becomes  intoxicated  with  delight,  and  for  a  time  loses  all 
power  of  forming  definite  ideas :  it  quaffs  largely  of  the  delicious  draught 
which  it  does  not  taste  until  the  first  cravings  of  its  thirst  are  satisfied. 
It  is  this  intoxication  of  feeling — this  excess  of  delight  and  admiration, 
that  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many  in  the  effect  produced 
upon  genius  by  the  view  of  a  soul -stirring  scene.  Burns  was  once 
conducted  to  a  cataract  of  great  grandeur,  which  he  surveyed  in  silent 
wonder.  He  did  not  write  verses  upon  it,  as  his  friends  expected  he 
would  do,  for  he  was  overpowered  bj  the  scene ;  to  have  done  so,  he 
must  have  reflected ;  he  could  not,  like  a  painter,  do  his  work  on  the 
spot  by  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands.  The  mind  was  powerless,  as  to 
composition,  being  confused  with  admiration.  No  man  can  write  his 
feelings  at  such  moments ;  there  must  be  an  interval  for  reaction,  that 
imagination  may  act  and  embody  its  ideas  with  order  and  symmetry. 
The  house  was  broken  into  angles;  apart  was  erected  upon  arches, 
which  were  continued  terrace-fashion  beyond  it  on  one  side,  and  were 
covered  with  fine  turf.  A  chapel  with  an  antique  tower  of  grey  stone 
stood  on  the  opposite  side;  the  whole  was  backed  with  lofty  trees  and 
dense  but  varied  foliage,  rising  ''shade  above  shade,"  and  reflected 
darkly  in  the  water.  A  shrubbery  and  garden  were  situated  close  to 
the  building;  and  at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by  trees,  was  a  green 
enclosure,  m  which  a  few  sheep  were  feeding.  Several  swans  floated 
proudly  along  the  smooth  part  of  the  river,  leaving  in  their  track,  on 
the  dark  water,  a  long  stream  of  "dewy  light"  The  fall  near  the 
mill  threw  its  foam  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Willows 
and  limes  were  quivering  tn  reflection  among  the  agitated  water, 
while  the  shore  on  which  the  house  stood  was  wrappedin  that  deep 
warm  hue  which  distinguishes  the  shade  at  the  hour  of  sunset  Re- 
tracing my  steps  across  the  Avon,  I  entered  the  shrubbery  by  a  door 
in  a  low  wail,  which  I  found  open,  and  soon  reached  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  or  what  some  might  call  the  back  front,  looking  down  on  an 
avenue  of  lofty  fir  and  cedar  trees  towards  the  turnpike  road,  from 
which  a  stranger  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  scenery  next  tlie  water. 
The  tout  ensemble  forcibly  recalled  the  truly  English  picture  of  a  plea- 
sure-ground drawn  by  sir  P.  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia;  though  w)^f|n  be 
wrote  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  ancient  stiff  unnatural  style  of  gar* 
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dening  was  in  full  vogue.  **  The  back  side  of  the  house  was  neidier 
field  nor  garden,  nor  orchard ;  or  rather,  it  was  both  field,  garden, 
and  orchard ;  for  as  soone  as  the  descending  of  the  staires  h»A  deli- 
vered them  downe,  they  came  into  a  place  cunninslj  set  with  trees  of 
the  most  taste-pleasing  fruits ;  but  scarcely  they  nad  taken  that  into 
their  consideration,  but  they  were  sodainely  stept  into  a  delicate  greene ; 
of  each  side  of  the  greene  a  thicket,  and  behind  the  thickets  againe  new 
beds  of  flowers,  which  being  under,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaicali  floore.  So  that  it  seemed  that  arte 
therein  would  needs  be  delightful!,  by  counterfeiting  his  eoemie  errovr, 
and  making  order  in  confusion.  In  the  middest  of  all  the  place  was  a 
faire  pond,  whose  shaking;  chrvstall  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all  the 
other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  snow  of  two  ^rdens— -one  in  deed,  the 
other  in  shadows." 

After  walking  over  the  shrubbery,  brimful  of  delieht,  as  I  ibnod 
myself,  I  could  not  help  returning  to  the  spot  from  whence  I  had  first 
seen  the  house,  which  oecame  enveloped  in  deeper  shade  as  the  twi- 
light advanced.  The  hollow  bleating  of  cattle  came  sullenly  upon  the 
ear  at  intervals,  from  the  meadows  and  moors  that  lav  northward  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  These,  and  the  sound  of  the  (^ntly  dashing 
water,  were  all  that  disturbed  the  stillness:  for  no  voice  was  heani. 
The  bat  too  flitted  across  the  shade,  beneath  the  close  and  lofty  trees, 
impatient  for  a  darker  hour.  Several  ladies  came  out  of  the  house, 
and  movine  along  among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  disappeared  behind  the 
clumps  of  toliaffe,  their  white  dresses  rendering  them  indistinctly  visi- 
ble amid  the  gloom.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  a  *'  pleasiiig 
fit  of  melancholy"  comes  over  the  mind,  and  we  begin  to  recall  ''by- 
gone" times  ana  forms  of  those  we  once  loved  and  reverenced  that  now 
live  no  more.  I  drew  out  my  watch  instinctively ;  its  former  possessor 
was  in  the  ^rave.  I  gazed  upon  the  monitor  of  time,  and  could  not 
help  reflecting  of  how  little  account  in  duration  is  the  existence  of  a 
mortal,  when  even  its  most  trifling  appendages  outlive  it.  I  thought 
too  upon  her  who  gave  me  being,  and  almost  fancied  that  she  stood 
before  me,  smiling  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness.  I  thought  too 
but  here  I  must  talk  no  more  of  my  reverie. 

The  charm  of  English  scenery  is  predominant  at  Guy's  ClilT;  poor 
indeed  is  the  pomp  of  palaces  to  such  a  retreat  The  air  of  antiquity 
about  it  is,  however,  less  impressive  than  around  some  buildings  of  a 
more  recent  date.  But  all  the  accompaniments  of  our  best  niraJbeauty 
are  there — foaming;  water,  and  that  which  is  dark  and  still ;  thick 
shades;  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  objects;*  depth  of  green  colour  in 
the  verdure;  the  gothic  tower;  the  inartificial  appearance  of  every 
thing;  the  idea  of  seclusion  and  comfort,  all  that  is  truly  English  in 
character.  There,  indeed,  one  misht  expect  to  find  a  ''Cynosure  of 
neighbouring  ejes;"  for  where  is  beauty  so  interesting  as  in  such  a 
retreat?— surely  not  in 


**  court  amour, 

Mixtdsnce,  or  wanton  nu»k,  ormidnight  bafl." 

Amid  such  scenery  the  heart  is  always  on  the  lips,  and  female  loveli- 

•'ftxceptBlacklowHill  cloee  by,  on  which  an  mscription  recordc,  thai  Picn 
Gaveston,  Eari  of  Cornwall,  was  beheaded  in  1311,  and  which  adds  jRcatlv  to  the 
interest  of  the  view.  * 
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ntsst  9o  "  imparadised,"  allures  in  its  most  bewitching  manner.  Re- 
tirements like  these  are  gems  studding  the  ^reen  face  of  our  island ; 
and  while  other  lands  may  boast  of  finer  cities,  more  splendid  tem- 
ples»  and  palaces  far  nobler  than  ours»  we  outshine  the  world  in  the 
graceful,  virtuous,  comfortable  character  of  our  sequestered  villas  and 
country  scenery.  V. 


PLACE  ON  POPULATION.* 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  which  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  is  the  subject  of  population.  Whether  the 
numan  species  has,  or  has  not,  a  tendency  to  multiply  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  will  allow;  and  whether,  in  consequence  of  this 
superior  rapidity,  the  population  has  not  become  so  numerous,  in  most 
countries,  as  to  press  closely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  formed 
an  object  of  frequent  inquiry.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
however,  the  circumstances  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject  were 
more  thoroughly  collected,  and  the  result  presented  to  the  public,  by 
Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Population.''  The  principle  of  increase 
was  there  so  ably  supported,  and  so  fairly  reasoned  upon,  that  the 
thinking  part  of  the  community  became  pretty  generally  impressed 
with  the  justness  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views;  and  among  those  wno  con- 
curred in  them,  no  one  could  do  so  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Godwin. 
This  gentleman  has,  however,  thought  fit  to  alter  his  sentiments  with 
.regard  to  the  principle  of  increase,  and  has  now  ¥^tten  and  published 
a  work  expressly  designed  to  controvert  the  doctrine  he  formerly  up- 
held. As  his  present  views  of  the  subject  are  likely  to  prove  more 
palatable  and  agreeable  to  the  mass  of  readers  than  such  as  go  to  re- 
strain individual  freedom  of  conduct,  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired 
that  the  arguments  of  the  two  opposine  parties  should  be  arrayed  and 
compared  by  a  third,  and  the  value  and  soundness  of  each  calculation 
respectively  certified. 

This  process  has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  been  performed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  Mr.  Place,  who  has  likewise  superadded  various  do- 
cuments, and  ascertained  a  number  of  facts  beanne  upon  the  question 
in  dispute,  which  materially  tend  to  account  for  Uie  discrepancy  be- 
tween Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  M.'s  statements.  Although  Mr.  Godwin  en- 
forced bv  his  own  pen  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mal£us,  three  years  sub- 
sequently to  the  appearance  of  the  «  Essay  on  Population  ;"t  he  now 
enters  the  lists  as  a  determined  opponent  of  them,  without  accounting 
in  any  way  for  his  change  of  opinion;  the  unlicensed  terms  of  con- 
tempt and  insolent  derision  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  treats  his  depart- 
ed sentiments,  being  the  only  evidence  his  present  work  contains  of 
his  having  formerly  harboured  them.  No  one  who  simply  differed 
from  a  set  of  opinions  could  entertain  so  virulent  an  animosity  against 
the  holders,  as  the  consciousness  of  desertion  without  assignable 
grounds  invariably  inspires. 

*  niustmtions  «id  Proofs  of  the  Principle  of  Population ;  includiDg  an  efiumna- 
tion  of  the  propoied  remedies  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  a  Reply  to  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Godwin  and  others.    By  Francis  Place.    8vo.  pp.  280. 

t  Reply  to  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  M<Intosh,  &c.  pp.  57,  58. 
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The  contested  point  between  the  two  is,  whether  or  not  the  homan 
race  has  a  tendency  to  increase  its  numbers  faster  than  food  can  be 
provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Malthus  adduces,  as  the  main  bulwark  of  his  theory,  the  npi- 
ditj  with  which  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
multiplied  during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  1610,  the  first  beginning 
of  any  thing  like  a  permanent  or  successful  settlement  was  made  there, 
and  in  1810  the  American  census  proved  the  population  to  amount  to 
7,239,903. 

This  affords  ample  grounds  for  believing  that  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased at  a  proui^ious  rate,  and  Mr.  Malthus  affirms  that  they  have 
repeatedly  doubled  in  25  years.*  Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  contrary,  maia- 
tains  that  no  such  tendency  to  increase  by  procreation  exists;  in  sop- 
port  of  which  denial  he  says,  that  this  power  of  doubling  has  never 
been  exhibited  in  any  countrv  of  Europe;  that,  so  far  from  it,  ererj 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  eartK  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  add  to  its 
population ;  that  ancient  rulers  laboured  to  encourage  the  people  to 
multiply,  without  success ;  and  that,  by  actual  proofs  of  the  state  of 
the  population  in  Sweden,  derived  from  the  regular  returns,  registers, 
and  methodical  accounts  of  that  kinedom,  no  such  ratio  of  increase 
takes  place  there,  and  consequently  Uiat  no  such  ratio  of  increase  can 
take  place  in  any  other  country. 

This  most  unconsequential  and  dogmatical  assumption  Mr.  Place 
has  endeavoured  to  demolish  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  facts 
which  Mr.  Godwin  has  adduced.  On  the  inferences  that  he  is  pleased 
to  draw,  and  the  latitude  of  calculation  wherein  he  indulges,  no  laJboiir 
has  been  wasted  here;  Mr.  Place's  object  being  chiefly  to  elucidate 
the  matter  in  dispute.  The  logical  merit  of  the  "Enquiry**  is  acutely 
and  amusingi  V  displayed  in  another  place,  in  a  little  pamphlet  enti- 
tled "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Enquiry,  1821,"  by  an  anonyoMms 
author. 

The  Tables  of  Sweden  arc  the  text-book  whence  all  Mr.  Godwin's 
speculations  are  derived.  They  are,  according  to  him,  the  only  au- 
thentic documents  existine  which  convey  any  knowledge  respecting 
population,  which  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  them  throughout  the 
whole  world  t  no  difference  of  circumstances  whatever  is  to  be  admit- 
ted as  derangine  their  infallibility;  and  where  the  particulars  they 
furnish  are  at  all  incomplete,  Mr.  Godwin's  mtuitous  and  accommo- 
dating assumptions  supply  the  deficiency.  These  tables  show  that  the 
additions  annually  made  to  the  Swedish  population  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4^  children  to  a  marriage ;  that  one  woman  out  of  iSve  persons 
is  a  marriageable  woman ;  and  that  nearly  half  the  number  bom  die  in 
their  non-age. 

Now  it  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  that,  upon  this  evidence  the  po- 
pulation of  Sweden  is  found  to  have  increased  one  half  in  the  period  of 
54  years.t  But  such  an  increase  must  not  be  deemed  possible  in  other 
countries,  unless  the  circumstances  favourable  to  population  be  shown 
to  prevail  there  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sweden ;  which  he  pronounces 

*  Forftuthorities  see  Mr.  Malthus's  Letter  to  Mr.  Godwin,  inierted  in  Mr.  God- 
win's Bnquiiy,  p.  122. 

t  Through  tlie  one-eighth  over  and  above  the  number  requiste  to  replace  tbcni- 
•elves,  whi^  spread  over  three  millions^  produces  the  increase  admitted 
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^  in  every  respect  as  favourable  to  the  experiment  as  we  could  de- 
sire,"   (p.  187.) 

Mr.  Place  enters  into  these  **  advantageous  circu instances/'  and 
shows  the  total  absurdity  of  ascribing  any  one  to  the  case  of  Sweden : 
its  soil,  climate,  and  ^vernment  being  in  the  highest  degree  obstruc- 
tive to  the  multiplication  of  its  inhabitants.  This  part  of  the  subject 
occupies  some  pages  of  Mr.  Place's  book,  who,  in  a  convincing  style, 
demonstrates  that  under  these  impeding  circumstances  fewer  are  born» 
and  more  die  in  childhood,  than  would  d<»  so  in  diffi;rent  circumstances. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for  want  of  adequate 
means  of  subsistence,  the  degraded  and  servile  offices  to  which  the 
women  are  subjected,  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  nobler,  the  oc- 
currence of  ruinous  wars,  and  occasional  famines:  all  these  combine 
to  render  Sweden  as  little  likely  to  aftbrd  facilities  to  increase  as  any 
country  in  the  known  world.  Yet  Mr.  Godwin  holds  it  up  as  pre- 
senting an  epitome  of  all  advantages. 

The  tables  do  not  specify  at  what  age  the  women  of  Sweden  com- 
monly marry,  nor  what  proportion  of  &em.  This  difficulty  Mr.  God- 
win is  good  enough  to  solve  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  women, 
or  very  nearly  all,  marry,  and  that  at  twenty  years  of  age.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  the  people  should 
multiply,  amounts  to  a  positive  proof  that  as  many  are  born  as  could  be 
born  from  the  same  proportion  of  marriageable  women  in  any  other 
country.  The  means  of  subsistence  do  not  constitute  a  necessary  con- 
comitant to  either  woman  or  child's  life,  it  would  seem ;  since  the  in- 
crease of  population  depends  on  causes  perfectly  distinct  from  this 
consideration. 

Mr.  Place  proceeds  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  United  States 
affords  facilities  to  increase  beyond  that  of  Sweden,  and  which  he  re- 
capitulates thus : 

<'Tlie  United  States  of  America  are  happily  free  from  all  the  most  material 
evils,  whether  of  government  or  climate,  which  afflict  Sweden,  and  inevitably 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  its  early  stages.  The  poverty  too,  which 
must  deter  numbers  from  marrying  in  Sweden,  and  cannot  fail  to  delay  the  period 
of  marriage  generally,  may  hardly  be  said  to  operate  at  all  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  one  country,  a  family,  if  it  be  not  a  curse,  is  a  very  heavy 
burden ;  in  the  other  it  is  an  actual  blessing." — ^P.  92. 

The  proportion  of  females  between  sixteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in  America,  about  seventeen  in  the 
hundred.  In  Sweden,  twenty-two  in  the  hundred.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proportion  of  children  under  sixteen  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, is,  in  America,  about  fifty  in  the  hundred ;  whilst  in  Sweden  it 
was  (in  1805)  only  thirty- six  in  the  hundred.  Consequently  there 
roust  be  a  greater  number  of  children  born  and  reared  to  a  marriage 
in  America,  than  to  one  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Godwin  admits  that  the  children  under  sixteen  constitute  half 
the  population  of  America.  In  defiance  of  which  admission  he  insists 
tliat  no  greater  number  are  bom  to  a  marriage  than  in  Europe;*  and 
as  he  has  Dr.  Franklin's  authority  for  saying,  that "  half  the  born  must 

•  That  is  to  say,  in  Sweden ;  for  no  other  country  is  allowed  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence on  the  question. 
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die  in  their  non-age,"  notiiing  will  ever  induce  him  to  suppose  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Franklin  said  so»  and  they  do  so  in  Sweden,  therefore 
it  is  the  case  in  America.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  logic  contsuned  in 
Mr.  Godwin's  book.  According  to  him,  there  is  but  one  waj  by  which 
marriages  can  be  more  productive ;  viz.  by  a  larger  number  being  born. 
The  possibility  of  rearing  them  with  greater  chance  of  reaching  ma- 
turity goes  for  nothing  with  him.  The  facility  of  obtaining  whole- 
some food,  good  nursing,  the  healthful  habits  of  the  parents,  absence 
of  want  and  misery — ku  are  ineffectual  as  preservatives  from  the  lot 
to  which  Dr.  Franklin  has  pronounced  the  children  of  men  subject 
Concerning  this  particular  point,  Mr.  Place  has  broueht  forward  cer- 
tain statements,  taken  from  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,* 
which  show  that  in  the  parish  of  Hengham,  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
fifty-four  years,  there  were. 

Births     .     .    .    2247 
Deaths   .    .    .    1113 

''It  is  plain  that  the  eofutituHon  and  course  of  nature  did  not  kill  biK  the  bom 
at  Hengham  in  their  non-age,  the  whole  of  those  who  died  at  e^eiy  age  bein; 
less  than  half  the  number  bom."    JPlace^  p.  74, 

Mr.  Godwin  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  numerical  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  America,  by  evidence  which  neither  his 
own  wishes  nor  Dr.  Johnson's  oracular  opinion  on  his  side,  can  war- 
rant him  in  rejecting,  resorts  to  other  modes  of  accounting  for  this 
phenomenon.  He  asserts  with  confidence,  that  it  has  been  produced 
by  emigration  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  chiefly  from  the 
British  dominions.  In  order  to  estimate  the  numbers  requisite  to 
make  good  the  hypothesis  of  emigration,  let  us  quote  Mr.  Godwin's 
scale  of  acknowledged  increase. 

"1.  as  it  was  estimated  in  1749    .    .    .     1,046,000 

2.  The  census  in  1790    .    .    .     3,929,326 

3.  The  census  in  1810,  omitting^ 

for  the  sake  of  perspicuityi  that  of  1800,   7,239,903." 

Mr.  Place  detects  the  unfairness  of  omitting  the  census  of  1800, 
with  much  discernment 

'*  To  have  asserted  that  193,014f  persons  actually  arrived  every  year,  and  re- 
mained as  settlers  in  the  United  States,  from  1800  to  1810,  and  that  376^809*  did 
so  from  1810  to  1820,  would  have  been  two  large  a  draft  for  credulity  itself  to 
answer ;  an  average  was  therefore  made  to  run  back  as  fiir  as  1790,  wduding  a 
period  of  20  years,  &c," — Placb,  p.  47. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  supposed  supplies  of  emigrants,  Mr.  Place  con- 
siders to  have  proceeded  from  this  and  the  sister  kingdom.  To  ascer- 
tain, in  the  most  correct  manner,  the  real  amount  of  these,  Mr.  Place 
has  inspected  the  returns  to  parliament,  furnished  by  the  owners  of 
British  shipping ;  and  from  his  careful  and  attentive  examination  re- 
sults the  surest  evidence  of  the  fallacy  and  exaggeration  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  and  his  partisans  have  indulged. 

Among  others,  Mr.  Godwin  availsliimself  of  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cobbet,  who,  in  a  Letter  which  appeared  in  his  "  Register,"  Aug.  14, 

*  And  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  Enc|uiiy. 
t  The  number  necessaiy  to  account  for  the  increase. 
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1819,  dated  Long  Island,  State  of  New  York,  affirms,  that  "  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  upwards  of  150,000  have  landed  jfrom  England, 
to  settle  here."  Now  the  returns  to  Parliament  show  that  the  total 
number  of  vessels  cleared  out  from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the  year  1819, 
was  as  follows : 

Ships.  Tons.  Passengers. 

England    .    *    .    .    386  117,140     .    •    .     7,350 

Ireland      ....      71  19,161     .    .    .    2,513 

Scotland    ....      35  9,043    ...       637 


492  145,344  10,500 


And  among  this  number  of  passengers  were  many  merchants,  clerks; 
travellers,  and  others,  who  were  not  emigrants.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Cobbett's  accuracy.  Mr.  Place  passes  on  to  a  note  farther  facts  in  dis- 
proof of  the  vast  arrivals  assumed  by  Mr  Godwin. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  statements  are  conclusive  against  them,  as  far  as 
relates  to  Ireland.* 

Dr.  Seybert's  *' Statistical  Annals,"  a  work  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Government  in  1818,  falsifies 
the  notion  of  excessive  emimtion.  Dr.  S.  says,  "  Though  we  admit 
that  10,000  foreigners  mighthave  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1794, 
we  cannot  allow  that  they  did  so  in  an  equal  number  in  any  preceding 
or  subsequent  year,  till  1817." 

In  another  passage  he  says,  "In  1817,  one  of  the  great  years  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States,  it  appears,  that  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  arrivals  in  the  ten  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  were 
22,240.  The  returns  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Custom- 
houses." ^ 

Dr.  Seybert,  in  short,  concludes,  that  6000  settlers  per  annum, 
from  1790  to  1810,  was  the  utmost  the  United  States  could  have  re* 
ceived. — Place,  p.  62. 

In  the  National  Calendar  for  1821  is  a  list  of  passengers,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  30th  of 
September  1819  to  the  30th  of  September  1820,  which  amounts  to 
7001  persons;  of  whom  1959  were /emales,  and  5042  malee.  Mr. 
Place  mentions  several  reasons  to  show  how  little  ground  there  is  to 
question  the  precision  and  fidelity  of  the  returns,  and  closes  the  se- 
cond chapter,  with  a  table  of  the  increase  of  emigrants,  taken  with 
the  utmost  latitude  of  allowance,  by  which  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  emigrants*  together  with  their  annual  increase^  procreation  from 
1796  to  1820,  is  365,694. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1800  was  5,309,758 

in  1790         3,929,326 


Showing  an  increase  of  1,380,432 


If  this  increase  be  divided  by  two,  we  get  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
*  Wakefield's  Account  of  Iieland,  vol.  ii.  p.  712. 

vo£.  m.  No.  17.^1822.  e  Z 
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tion  in  1795,  yiz.  4fil9f54^  The  share  which  the  emignnts  have 
had  in  the  increase  since  that  period,  is,  at  the  outside,  365,694,  whilst 
the  population  is  now  admitted  to  consist  of  10,000,000.  We  do  not 
see  how  this  body  of  substantial  facts,  from  unquestionable  authoritiea, 
can  possibly  fail  to  convince  every  one  of  the  tendency  and  powwr  of 
increase  which  belong  to  the  human  species. 

Here  are  the  returns  of  the  departures,  and  those  of  the  arrivals, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  made  for  the  probable  additions  by  modes  which 
do  not  appear^  and  the  inadequate  amount  of  the  increase  by  emi- 
gration  is  distinctly  shown ;  so  that  no  one,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  thousands  having  walked  over  to  America, 
can  withstand  the  inferences  which  flow  from  the  above  yerj  complete 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  Dissertation  of  Mr.  David  Booth  occupies  some  space  in  Mr. 
Place's  bocA:.  The  important  points  of  this  consist  of  the  aignment 
against  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  calcnlatioa  relative 
to  the  numerical  increase  in  America,  which  he  refers  to  emtgratioo. 
Mr.  Booth  picks  out  from  the  Swedish  tables  nine  years  of  exci^in^y 
slow  increase,  and  founds  upon  them  an  average  of  the  progresnon  of 
the  Swedbh  population  for  a  laree  number  of  years,  calculated  to  a 
table  of  10,000  inhabitants,  whichlie  has  made  to  represent  the  whole 
world.  He  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
unless  there  be  an  increase  ei^erv  year  in  the  requisite  proportioo ;  con- 
sequently that,  as  in  Sweden,  daring  some  particular  years,  scarcely 
any  increase  at  all  took  place,  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  progressioB 
is  inadmissible.  Mr.  Booth,  assuming  the  tables  of  Sweden  to  te  a 
standard  for  calculatinjg  the  increase  of  every  other  country  whatsoever, 
hence  concludes,  that  in  the  United  States  this  ratio  is  equally  untena- 
ble. The  absurdity  of  applying  the  Swedish  tables  to  countries  so 
very  differently  circumstanced,  has  been  before  commented  upon  by 
Mrl  Place;  but  here  he  exposes  the  partiality  of  Mr.  Booth's  state- 
ment in  another  point  of  view. 

**  Mr.  Booth  takes  the  oonsecutive  nine  yean  from  the  aeries  which  contuDS  the 
lowest  rate  of  increase ;  durinr  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  seriea^  the  popuW 
tion  increased  by  more  than  double  the  number  taken  by  Mr.  Boodi,  and  then 
he  says,  the  population  of  Sweden  is  to  be  considered  as  not  increaang  at  aA. 

*■  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  ponuhition  ha^ng  increased  nearly  one  half  in  M^- 
four  y^an*  but  he  constructs  tables  to  prove  (as  he  says)  that  there  can  be  no 
doubling  in  geometrical  progression;  nor,  according  to  mm,  any  increase  at  all;  so 
he  reasons  here.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  taken  the  nine  years  of  the  gieat- 
est  increase;  he  might  have  taken  the  three  years  of  greatest  increase,  inaniach 
as,  for  the  construction  of  such  a  table  as  his,  three  years  would  have  answered  Ibe 
purpose  as  well  as  nine.  But  then  he  wouU  have  confuted  himaelC  by  showing 
that  the  period  of  doubling  would  be  veiy  short.  He  might  have  made  his  taUe 
from  a  period  in  the  series,  when,  as  appears  by  the  Swedish  table,  tiie  population 
was  declining;  and  then,  upon  hU  plan,  he  might  have  proved  tiiat,  not  only  in 
Sweden,  but  also  in  the  North  American  States,  the  population  was  fast  wearii^ 
out.  Tables  constituted  upon  such  arbitrary  data,  and  so  implied,  ara  absolutdy 
good  for  nothing."— i»2ace,  p.  107. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  calculations  of  both  Mr.  Boodi  and 
Mr.  Godwin,  lies  in  the  notion,  that  the  value  of  human  life  is  the  aaine 
in  America  as  in  Sweden^  and  that  there  is  but  one  rule  to  be  admitted 
for  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  all  cases.    One  half  is  always  to  be 
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knocked  oiPfor  the  benefit  of  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Franklin.  In  spite  of 
the  American  tables^  showing  the  deaths  to  fall  short  of  the  births  by 
one  half;  in  spite  of  everj  reasonable  probability  of  children  not  dying 
so  frequently  in  America,  nothing  can  rescue  half  the  born  from  this 
inevitable  deduction.  Accordin^y,  a  comparative  statement  is  pre- 
sented of  the  numbers  in  the  United  States  in  1800  and  1810,  which, 
upon  the  usual  premises,  is  supposed  to  be  decisive  in  proving  the 
extent  of  emigration. 

**Tbe  whole  White  population,'*  says  Mr.  Booth,  «<of  the  United  States  In 
1800,  was  4^5,971 :  these  in  ten  yean  would  be  diminished  by  a  fouith."^Mr. 
Place  continues :  ^  AU  of  them  would  be  upwards  often  yean  of  are  in  1810,  and 
grsntiiw  this  deduction  of  one-fourth,  there  would  remain  3,339,479.  Mr.  Booth 
cuts  offtbe  29,479,  saying,  <  It  is  very  impr9bable  that  more  than  3,200,000  should 
be  alive  in  1810/  But  the  actual  census  was.3,845,389,  riving  a  surplus  of  645,389 
of  those  above  ten  yean  of  age,  which  can  be  accounted  for  m  no  other  way  than 
by  emigntion." 

Mr.  Place  remarks  upon  this  plausible  statement: 

**The  number  of  White  persons  above  ten  yean  of  age,  in  1800,  according  to 
the  census,  was 2,871,021 

**  Mr.  Booth  says  the  number  of  the  same  description  of  persons  in 
1810,  oaffht  to  have  been 3,200,000 

^  Admitting,  by  his  own  account,  a  clear  addition  to  that  part  of  the 
population  wmchwaaaboire  ten  yean  of  age,  of 328,979 

**  Here,  then,  we  have  Mr.  Booth  endeavouring  to  prove  that,  if  not  a  sinj^ 
emigrant  had  set  his  foot  in  the  country  during  these  ten  vears,  the  popubition 
above  ten  yean  of  age  would  have  increased  328,979."  p.  121. 

Now,  if  80  vast  an  augmentation  took  place  in  ten  years,  of  the 
numbers  of  grown  persons,  as  328.979,  we  may  safely  assume  the  ad- 
ditions of  such  as  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  to  have  amounted  to 
a  still  larger  number;  and  thus,  even  according  to  Mr.  Booth,  (whose 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  in  America  is  so  erroneous)  the  fact  is 


which  he  assumes  to  have  been  but  slightlv  augmented  during  the  last 
five  centuries.  *'  How  this  number  could  have  been  either  produced 
or  maintained  amidst  the  terrible  disasters  of  preceding  ages,  Mr. 
Godwin  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  inquire." — ^Place,  }>.  181. 

Mr.  Place,  however,  has  entered  upon  the  inquirv  with  industrious 
attention,  and  has  taken  a  comprehensive  survey  or  the  state  of  this 
country  from  the  Roman  invasion  downwards  to  the  present  time; 
subdividina:  it  into  seven  historical  periods,  marking  the  circumstances 
which  would  influence  the  progress  of  population,  and  comparing  the 
evidence  of  its  increase  or  aecrease. 

After  some  Quotations  from  Saxon  writers  (assisted  by  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Turners  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  Mr.  Place  takes  as  die 
amount  of  the  population  at  the  Norman  con^juest  2,000,000,  and  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  probalnlitiea  of  their  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  ten  millions  in  1339,  tne  period  at  which  Mr.  Godwin  asserts  Eng« 
land  was  as  populous  as  at  present. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  up  to  that  time  is  shown  to  have  afforded 
no  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  populatisn;  on  the  contrarv,  every 
check  that  bad  government,  intestine  wars,  famine  (which  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IL  afflicted  the  nation  several  years),  wretched  husbandry 
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system,  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  communication,  tlie  celttecj 
of  the  priests  and  nuns,  the  slavery  of  the  common  people^  and  some 
other  depopulating  causes,  could  oppose  to  increase,  wa&  prevalent 
during  this  period. 

The  next  period  brought  under  review  by  Mr.  Place  is  from  1339  to 
1485,  during  which  there  happened  severe  and  destructive  wars,  and  the 
great  plague  of  1348.  Notwithstanding  which  it  appeam  by  tables 
quotea  Jrom  Mr.  Chalmers,*  that  the  population  in  1377  was  2*353,203. 
Whether,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  in  1485,  the  populatioD  was 
reduced  somewhat  below  its  amount  in  1339,  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence :  since  if  it  were,  there  are  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  tlie 
reduction  without  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  increase. 

The  ensuing  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  1485  and  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Mr.  Place  thinks  many 
parts  of  this  interval  were  less  unfavourable  to  population  than  those 
years  which  preceded  it,  and  adduces  sundry  facts  in  support  of  his 
opinion :  p.  ££0.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  subsequent  years  were 
highly  discouraging  to  increase;  but  Mr.  Place  does  not  grant  that  it 
was  retarded. 

We  are  conducted,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  ihe  period  ex- 
tending from  1668  down  to  this  present  time;  and  the  causes  which 
have  operated  upon  the  increase  of  the  population  are  distinctly,  and 
we  think,  forcibly  stated.  The  cessation  of  the  great  plague  (which 
happened  in  1665),  the  discontinuance  of  celibacy  bv  the  monks  and 
nuns,  the  absence  of  civil  wars,  the  diffusion  of  wealth  over  a  lai^ 
surface,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  concurred  in  affordiuff  ample 
encouragement  to  the  principle  of  population.  Then  follows  a  length- 
ened dissertation  on  the  debated  point ;  Mr.  Godwin  always  muntaimng 
the  decrease,  and  propping  up  his  theory  with  Dr.  Price,  whose  alarms 
concerning  the^decline  of  the  numbers  of  man  are  truly  contemptible. 
Mr.  Godwin  denies  the  fidelity  of  the  returns  as  exhibited  in  the  two 
census's  of  1801  and  1811  of  the  British  population,  which  were 

in  1801  10,942,646 

in  1811  12,596,803 

showing  an  increase  of  1,654,157 

He  says,  the  enumeration  of  1801  was  below  the  truth,  from  the 
motives  to  concealment  which  acted  upon  the  males  at  that  time. 
This  deduction  he  thinks  amounted  to  a  number  which  Mr.  Place 
shows  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  the  males  between  £0  and  60  yean  of 
age.  Mr.  Place  admits  thatsoiyie  effect  might  have  been  produced  by 
this  concealment  upon  the  returns,  but  observes,  that 

"  Had  it  operated  to  a  very  ffreat  extent,  the  number  of  females  would  hare 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  muea,  which  was  not  the  case,  the  excess  of  femakf 
m  England,  Wales  and  ScoUand,  being  only  4^062." 

The  number  of  houses  (inhabited)  were,  by  the  returns  to  parliament 

in  1801 1,870,476 

in  1811 2,101,597 


I 


Increase  of  houses  .  •  .     231,121 
*  Estimate,  p.  12. 
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*<  The  causes  which  have  been  noticed,  as  tending  in  8<ime  degree  to  make 
the  returns  in  1801  rather  lower  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  can  none  of 
them  be  assigned  for  the  conceahnent  of  houses :  and  yet  to  make  Mr.  Godwin's 
argument  worth  any  thing,  upwards  of  200,000  houses  must  have  been  concealed.** 
—Place,  p.  240, 341. 

Mr.  Place  then  exposes  the  unfair^  use  made  of  Mr.  Rickman's 
tables  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  closes  the  seventh  chapter  with  a  pretty 
completeproof  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  English  popu- 
lation than  in  the  Swedish.  ^ 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  life, 
which  has  taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
which  the  testimony  of  several  docui^^ents,  together  with  the  opinion 
of  some  respectable  writers,  seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Place  in  advancing. 
The  actuaries  of  the  principal  life^nsu ranees  of  the  metropolis  confirm 
the  fact;  and  Mr.  Place  has  not  neglected  to  brine  forward  many  ma- 
terial facts  in  corroboration  of  the  decreased  mortality  of  this  kingdom, 
especially  in  the  great  towns.    P.  254,  et  seq. 

The  nuith  chapter  gives  a  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  Ireland  as  influenced  by  the  fluctuation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  case  of  Ireland  otters  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  connexion  between  an  increased  population  and  the 
increase  of  subsistence.  There  the  spade  cultivation  enabling  the  poor 
to  produce  potatoes  readily,  the  population  multiplies  up  to  the  pro- 
vision ;  insomuch  that,  when  a  baa  crop  happens  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  fall  short,  the  seed  potatoes  are  consumed.  Of  course  the 
poverty  and  disease  that  ensue  destroy  large  numbers,  and  so  relieve 
the  pressure  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  a  while ;  but  the  evil 
returns,  and  ever  will  return,  unless  means  be  devised  for  maintaining 
more  equality  betwixt  the  population  and  the  capital.  The  inspectors 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  after  the  fever  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  all  concurred  in 
ascribing  the  disease  and  its  mortality  to  bad  nourishment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops.  They  likewise  observed 
that  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 

As  this  increase  was  encouraged,  not  by  an  augmentation  of  capital, 
but  by  the  facility  of  raising  just  enough  by  the  labour  of  the  peasant 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  upon  potatoes  in  an  average  year ;  so 
the  disappointment  of  the  return  to  this  labour  in  the  event  of  a  defi- 
cient crop  naturally  engendered  want  and  famine. 

The  su^estion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  relative  to  spade  cultivation,  would 
have  the  effect  of  encoura^ng  population  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
of  procuring  present  subsistence.  But  as  the  production  of  mere  la- 
bourers wbuTd  not  accumulate,  but  be  applied  to  the  immediate  support 
of  their  families,,  food  wbuld  not  be  provided  as  fast  as  children  would 
come  into  the  world,  and  an  unpropitious  season  might  bring  utter 
starvation  to  the  miserable  victims  of  this  precarious  mode  of  life. 
Mr.  Place  lays  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy 
in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and  enforces  them  with  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  British  India,"*  than  which,  no- 
thing can  be  more  explanatory  of  the  effects  of  stimulating  Uie  pro- 
duction of  food  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  commodities. 

*  Article  **  Colony"  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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Considering  the  saggestion  of  spade  caltivation  therefore  as  pemi- 
cioQs,  or  at  least  unprofitable,  and  nowise  adapted  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  some  other  means  of  arerting  the  de- 
solating evils  of  vice  and  misery,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  placii^ 
the  bttlK  of  the  people  in  a  better  condition,  must  be  sousht  To  this 
end  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  wherever  a  luge  propor* 
tion  of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes  suffer  from  extreme  porerty,  it 
is  because  there  exists  a  sreater  quantity  of  persons  dependant  for  sub- 
sistence  on  labour  than  £e  capital  of  the  country  is  capable  of  emplov- 
ing.  That  in  order  to  procure  to  the  labouring  classes  a  toleraUe 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  competition  for  emploTmest 
must  be  diminished,  for  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  forcing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  population. 

This  adjustment  of  labour  to  the  capital  which  is  to  set  it  in  motjoa, 
constitutes  then  the  chief  remedy  by  which  the  baneful  effects  of  a  re- 
dundant, and  consequently  impoverished,  population  can  be  averted. 
The  mode  in  which  this  remeoy  shall  be  brought  to  bear  with  most 
efficacy,  forms  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  MLr* 
Place's  book,  section  2d. 

In  the  fore^ing  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  main 
points  on  which  Mr.  Place  meets  Mr.  Godwin^  and  in  our  opinion  re- 
futes him.  On  the  means  for  preventing  superabundant  popalatioa, 
which  our  author  has  suggested,  we  decline  entering  for  the  present 
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light  nied  &]ae  Feidinand,  to  leave  a  lovely  maid  forlorn. 

Who  broke  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  blushing  cheek  Irom  i 

One  night  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  her  in  their  wonted  bower  of  love,         , 

Where  titie  flowers  sprang  tliick  around  them,  and  the  birds  sang  sweet  above. 

But  the  scene  was  swiftly  changed  into  a  church -yard's  dismal  view. 
And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  his  kiss  from  love's  deUcious  hue. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none ;  but  shuddering,  pale,  and  dnndH 
Looked  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew  his  hour  was  come. 

'Twas  now  the  dead  watch  of  the  ni^t — the  helm  was  lash'd  a-lee. 
And  the  ship  rode  where  Mount  JEtna  li^ts  the  deep  Levantine  sea; 
When  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  roiNrd  bv  a  woman  in  her  shrou<i^ 
Who»  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  run  cold,  stood  up  and  spoke  akmd. 

Come,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  still  wanders  unforgiven ! 
Come  down,  false  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke  my  peace  wiSi  Heaven! — 
It  was  in  vain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  ke  plunged  to  meet  her  caH 
like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gazing  serpent's  thrall. 

You  may  guess,  the  boldest  mariner  shrunk  daunted  irom  the  sight. 

For  the  spectre  and  her  winding  sheet  shone  blue  with  hideous  Bght; 

like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  waving  of  her  hand. 

And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  as  the  cock  crew  from  the  bnd. 
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ON  GABRICK's  DELIVEBY  OF  A  PASSAGE  III  SHAKSPKARE. 

SiR»— As  any  thing  which  tends  to  throw  a  striking  light  on  the  spirit 
of  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  celebrated  passages  can  scarcely  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  majority  of  yonr  readers,  you  may»  perhaps,  not  object 
to  afibrame  a  page  or  two,  for  a  few  remarks  on  a  sugxestion  thrown 
out  by  a  writer  in  your  last  number.  In  the  paper  on  Mr.  Matthews's 
new  entertainment  it  was  stated,  that  that  exquisite  artist  had  ^ven 
an  imitation  of  an  imitation  ( — ^"^e  shadow  of  a  shade"—-)  of  Garrick's 
manner,  when  he  spoke  the  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Richard  the  Third, 
••  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,"  &c.  This  excited  my  curibsity 
towards  the  subject,  and  induced  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
imitation  in  question ;  and  as  the  witnessing  of  it  has  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  or  totally  changing  my  previous  feelings  on  the  point,  I  am 
tempted  to  offer  a  few  words  m  justification  of  the  opinion  which,  in 
common  with  your  contributor,  I  now  firmly  adhere  to. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  than  true  that  a  whole  generation  shall  fre- 
quently remain  for  years  together  in  the  possession  of  one  undisputed, 
and  as  they  seem  to  think,  indisputd>le  opinion,  on  a  ^ven  point ;  when 
suddenly  a  single  touch  of  the  ithurial  spear  of  inquiry  shall  discover 
to  them  that  they  have  been  all  along  cherishing  a  decided  and  palpable 
error.  I  anticipate  that  nothing  less  than  this  will  soon  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  passage  to  which  I  am  now  di- 
recting your  readers'  attention.  I  will  place  the  passage  before  them, 
and  then  briefly  state  why  I  think  so. 

'*  GLOfTXB — ^Now  b  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  riorioiis  MmuDer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  afi  the  clouds  that  loai«d  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  Duried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stem  ahnns  are  changed  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marchings  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visaged  War  has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds^ 
To  fright  the  souls  of  feaiful  adversaries,— 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lasdrious  pleasing  of  a  lute." 

Now,  can  any  reader  peruse  the  above  passage,  and  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  character  and  situation  of  him  who  utters  it,  and  then  say 
that  it  should  be  delivered  in  a  low,  gloomy,  thoughtftil,  muttering 
tone,  and  with  a  bitterly  contemptuous  and  ironical  turn  of  expression? 
Who  is  the  speaker  ?  and  of  what  is  he  speaking?  Is  it  not  upon  *'  our 
house'^  that  die  *<  clouds'^  have  till  lately  **  lowered  f^^  Is  it  not  **out 
brows*'  that  are  now  **  bound  with  victorious  wreaths  ?''  And  are  not 
Ambition  and  Glorv  the  gods  of  the  speaker's  idolatry— the  only  gods — 
the  gods  to  whom  he  sacrifices,  with  a  ga^  and  reckless  hand,  every 
obs&cle  that  stands  in  his  way  P  Who  is  it  too,  that  has  brousht  about 
this  *' glorious  sttmmer?"— who,  but  the*' sun  of  York;"  V^t  Plan- 
taa;enet;  by  a  relationship  to  whom  the  ''high  reaching"  Gloster 
"looks  proudly  on  the  crown;"  and  which  crown,  but  for  tiie  late 
successes  that  be  is  contemplating,  he  might  in  vain  have  hoped  to 
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compass?  And  with  all  these  considerations  playing,  shifting,  and 
blending  themselves  together  in  his  ever-active  mind,  will  he  be  likely 
to  utter  their  results  in  any  other  than  a  tone  of  joyous  exultation, 
with  amilins  lips,  fire-darting  eyes,  and  altogether  an  action  and  de- 
meanour caTculated  to  evince  the  presence  of  that  new -bom  spirit  of 
hope  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  just  visited  him? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gloster  is  a  person  absolutely  without 
shame,  fear,  or  remorse ;  a  gay,  impudent,  bold-faced  villain ;  exulting 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  firmly  believing 
that  it  will  carry  him  safely  and  triumphantly  through  all  oifficaltiea. 
He  can  **  smile,  and  smile,  and  murder  while  he  smiles  ;"  not  hypo- 
critically or  affectedly,  but  from  pure  love  of  the  sport.  Nay,  he  can 
scarcely  murder  nrithout  smiling:  there  is  not  one  of  his  deeds  of  blood 
that  he  does  not  cut  a  joke  upon.  Even  his  own  deformity,  the  con- 
templation of  which  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  for  an  instant  distnrbs 
the  self-complacencjr  of  his  thoughts-— he  can  make  merry  e? en  with 
that ;  and  only  treats  it  seriously  to  serve  a  particular  purpose— as  in  the 
scene  where  he  baces  his  withered  arm,  and  calls  for  punishment  on  those 
through  whose  spells  (as  he  would  insinuate)  this  nas  befallen  him. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  those  **  compunctions  vi- 
sitings"  which  assail  Gloster  in  the  Tower,  are  confined  to  the  aeUd 
play, — that  impudent  falsification  of  Shakspeare  and  history  which  has 
80  long  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national 
taste  and  reeling.  In  the  real  scene  in  the  Tower,  Gloster  is  all  lig^t- 
heartedness  and  joy.  Even  his  anxious  care  about  the  mode  of  bnry- 
ing  the  murdered  princes  is  all  interpolated.  What  cares  he  boir  or 
where  they  are  buried  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  that  they  are  dead ;  and 
when  Tyrrel  tells  him 

"The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath'^buried  thera ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  1  do  not  know,^ — 

he  does  not  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject ;  but  proceeds  gaily  to  sum 
up  the  number  of  his  subjects  of  self-congratulation, — 

*<  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  penned  up  close ; 
His  daughter  mefinly  have  I  matched  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom ; 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  Did  the  world  good  night.*' 

Here  are  as  many  jokes  as  lines ;  and  he  finishes  by  determinii^  in- 
stantly to  visit  his  niece  Elizabeth,  in  the  character  of  **  a  jolly  thriving 
wooer." 

Gloster  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  be.  any  thine  rather  than  out  of 
temper,  either  with  the  world  or  with  himself.  To  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  he  must  have  appeared  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons 
imaginable.  He  continues  careless,  confident,  animated,  and  courageous 
even  to  the  last;  not  to  be  daunted  or  cast  down  by  danger  or  death 
itself.*  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  last  speech  he  utters  before 
he  rushes  out  to  seek  and  find  Richmond  <<  even  in  the  throat  of  death," 
is  evidently. intended  to  include  a  pleasantry,—"!  think  there  be  sir 

*  By  nothing  but  **  shadows ;"  and  by  them  only  for  a  moment.  See  that  ad- 
mirably characteristic  speech  « Shadows  to-night  nave  struck  more  terror  to  the 
soul  or  Richard,"  &c.  And  the  history  of  the  human  intellect  proves  that  ••  sha- 
dows" have  often  been  known  to  exercise  a  more  striking  momentary  influence  over 
minds  like  his  than  over  tliose  of  a  meaner  rank. 


Richmonds  in  the  field,"  &c.  We  are  of.  course  speaking  of  8hak- 
speared  ptaj,  in  which  Gloster  is  not  seen  afiler  this  speech. 

Surely  there  needs  no  more  arsuments  to  prove  that  the  soliloquj 
which  has  oceasioAed  these  rettiiirks  calls  for  a  lAannef  of  delivery  dt- 
tectly  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  seen  assigned  to  it  in  the  present 
da^?;  that»  in  fact«  it  rec^nires  exactly  the  manner  which  Garrick  is 
said  to  have  adopted  in  giving  it,  and  which  adoption  is»  perhaps,  of 
itself  ad  argameat  almost  conclusive  in  its  favour.  Whether  Mr. 
M atthewft's  manner  of  givinj;  the  speech  in  qu^tion  resemble  Tate  WiU 
kinson's  imitation  of  Gamck,  1  know  not;  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
tliat  it  is  an  admirable  moTfeau  of  acting;  that  the  highly  animated 
and  cheerful  look  y  the  restless  and  almost  redundant  action,  and  tha 
•tulting  bubbling  up  of  the  voice  fas  if  it  came  fresh  and  sparkling  from 
the  overflowing  well -springs  of  ttie  heart)  are  all  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker ;  and  I  nope  (more  than 
X  expect)  that  they  will  at  once  supersede  those  gloomy  and  querulous 
tones  and  gestures  which  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  *'  the  clouds" 
which  are  spoken  of  were  all  "  buried  in  the  dark  bosom"  of  the  speak- 
er, instead  of  **  the  ocean." 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  would  apply  the  foregoing  remarks  ex- 
tlusively  to  the  first  part  of  the  soliloooy ;  Co  that  part  of  it  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  afto  which  alone  Mr.  Matthews  gives  as  having  beeft 
spoken  by  Garrick  in  a. cheerful  and  exulting  spirit  From  this  we  are, 
BO  doubt,  to  conclude,  that  the  moment  Gloster  begins  to  **  descant  on 
his  own  deformity,"  Garrick  made  him  assume  a  different  tone  and 
manner ;  probably  a  similar  one  to  that  adopted  in  the  present  day 
throughout  the  whole  speech.  If  so,  this  furnished  a  striking  lUid 
highly  dramatic  contrast,  worthy  the  -reputed  genius  of  that  wU&t* 
But  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject  Would  require  more  space  than 
you  are  likely  to  allow  me :  I,  therefore,  conclude  by  expresekig  my 
sincere  admiration  for  the  talents  of  aa  actor  who  would  deserve  thie 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  English  acted  drama,  even  if  be  had  doila 
nothing  else  than  thus  preserve  a  traditional  likeness  of  the  mind  and 
maimer  of  ita  most  distingnished  ornaa«nt  Z. 


When  Napoleon  was  flying 

Prom  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
A  Britiah  soldier  dying. 

To  fait  brother  bade  adieol 

And  take,  he  taid,  this  token 

To  the  maid  that  owns  my  iaith, 
Willft  the  words  that  I  have  spoken 

In  affection's  Utest  breath. 
Sore  moum'd  the  brother's  heart. 

When  the  youth  beside  him  felli 
But  the  trumpet  wam'd  to  patt^ 

And  they  to<A  a  sad  ftreWell. 
Hiere  was  many  a  friend  to  lose  hiat. 

For  that  f|;aUaat  soldier  sigh'dt 
But  the  maiden  of  his  bosom 

Wept  whoa  all  their  tesrs  were  dried  T.  C. 

>».  m.  No.  18.--1823.  .  4  A 
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BEMK-OBBBV  TAOU 

-  A  LONG  resicfenee  in  town  has  partially  estnuiged  m«  from  any  par- 
ticipatiim  in  the  arauflMnents  and  delights  of  the  country.  Yet  mmidst 
ail  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  London,  ray  thoughts  are  erer  wioging 
themselTes  away  to  the  green  retreats  and  hearty  enjoyments  of  tmr  na- 
tive Devonshire.  What  a  restless  inconsistent  bein^  is  man !  What 
changes  do  a  few  years  bring  about,  in  his  powers,  his  habits,  and  hit 
wishes !  The  days  of  mv  youth  were  gliding  away  serene  and  happy 
among  the  scenes  of  rural  life,  till  I  si{|^d  fw  the  unknown  and  mvs- 
terious  pleasures  of  London.  That  desire  has  been  ^tilied ;  and  after 
eight  years  of  satiety  in  its  allurements  and  dissipations,  its  sytteouitic 
follies  and  its  refined  pursuits,  I  yearn  again  for  the  traa^ «l  dajs  ef 
childhood-— the  verdant  fields,  the  blue  heavens,  and  the  rustic  SDorts 
of  C  ,  with  an  intense  anxiety.  In  spite  of  all  my  effwts  to  Veep 
these  lonffings  under  restraints,  and  to  accommodate  royseU  to  the  ne- 
cessity ofmy  situation,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  ■*  subdue  my  mind 
to  what  it  works  in.''  When  I  gaze  upon  the  setting  sun,  or  catch  "an 
impulse  from  the  vernal  wood,''^my  laborious  sophistications  disperse 
like  mists  before  the  sun,  and  I  long  to  breathe  in  tiie  frcsihness  and 
fragrance— to  sink  gently  into  the  repose — of  earlier  and  better  yean. 

Ma  poi  ch'  itineme  con  1'  etii  fiorita 
Mancd  U  tpeme  e  k  bsldMiza  audace, 
Pianai  i  ripon  di  questf  amil  Tita, 
E  apspind  J»  mia  perduta  pace.— Tofao. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  May  ^ft-and  I  strolled  into  Kensingtsn  Gar- 
dens,  a  favowrite  refoge  from  the  **  fitful  fever"  of  the  town.  Here  I 
meditate  over  the  memory  of  hopes  once  so  eacer,  Init  now  U^jhted 
for  ever— over  prospects  once  so  allurine.  that  nave  faded  away;  or 
sometimes  beguile  a  wearied  spirit  in  framingairy  castles— that  deepest 
of  mental  luxuries,  and  withdraw  from  the  saa  realities  of  life  into  a 
visionary  world,  where  the  scenes  of  youth  float  before  me,  metlewed 
by  time,  and  still  redolent  of  peace  and  joy.  Mv  day-dreams  are  very 
rarely  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  company ;  for  how  it  is  I  know  net, 
but  these  delicious  retirements  are>nnder  tne  ban  of  the  self^ected, 
but  all-prevailing,  arbiters  of  taste,  and  have  long  been  deserted  for  the 
bare,  exposed,  and  dusty  drives  of  Botten-row.  Rensinctoii  Gardens, 
forsooth,  are  cockney.  Every  thing  is  cockney  now-a-3ay»— poetry, 
criticism,  the  town  and  the  country*  Hampsteaa  has  long  Imen  branded 
with  the  stigma.  Jftichmond  is.approximating  to  London  every  honr; 
a  year  or  two  passed,  and  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  will  be  heard  en  the 
bill,  << swinging  slow  with  slupy  roar."  Geography  was  long  the  ^eye 
of  history"— it  has  lately  become  that  of  taste.  He  who  dares  to  avow 
a  liking  for  the  environs  of  London,  incurs  the  heaviest  penalty  of  it- 
dicttle.  Yet  one  may  lounge  in  the  park  at  Berlin— the  Bruhi-gardens 
at  Dresden— the  Prater  at  Vienna — the  Cascine  at  Florence,  or  the 
Chiaja  at  Naples,  withoot.being  identified  with  vulgari^  and  aSecta- 
tion.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and  Naples,  the  imroedtaie 
environs  of  London  are  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  of  these,  and 
to  some  are  fiir  superiors.  It  is  offensive  to  see  our  pleasures  thus 
"  put  into  circumscription  and  confine."  For  myself,  I  can  bear  tbese 
"^  quips  and  quirks  and  paper  bolUta"  without  sbnnking.  pardrshielded 


by  iny  bttmiiity,  and  somewhat  hj  obstinacy,  but  chieflj  sustained  by 
too  bonndless  pleasure  which  spmgs  from  the  unfettered  induleences 
of  my  own  wayward  ramblings  **  in  the  great  world  of  eye  and  ear.** 
The  truth  is,  it  people  would  follow  the  ^idance  of  their  own  sensi* 
Wlitiesof  natural  beauty,  all  this  mawkish  a«d  ridiculous  aftectation 
about  irulgarity  and  cockneyism  w««ld  wear  out  of  the  mode,  and  bt 
'BU&red  no  lo^er  to  cheat  us  of  our  enjoyments.  But  in  this,  as  ift 
every  thing  else,  fashion  bears  sovereign  sway ;  and  those  who  are  pant- 
aM>unt  in  aettUng  a  collar,  or  rej^lating  a  boot,  or  devising  a  quadrille, 
are  equally  despotic  in  prescribing  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  beautiful 
in  Nature.  Caprice,  fancy,  and  die  spirit  ot  imitation,  are  more  en- 
durable in  art,  which  is  partly  their  province ;  but  thus  to  sit  in  judg* 
meat  on  the  ever  varied  and  ever  glorious  creations  of  Nature,  is  an 
amigahce  aa  contemptible  as  it  is  fantastic 

«*  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 

Toa  cannot  tdB  me  of  ftee  Nature's  grace ; 

Tott  eaaiiiot  tbnt  the  windowa  of  the  iky 

Thnmah  which  Auiom  ahowa  her  biightening  laoe. 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  ere."— Taoxsoir. 

To  me  Kensington  Gardens  are  delicious.  They  have  not,4ndeods 
|dl  die  grandeur  and  magnificence  and  boundless  variety  of  Bagliak 
park-scenery,  but  they  are  still  beautiful,  and,  in  my  mind,  not  the  less 
to  for  being  so  near  town.  The  walks,  thourii  in  .some  parts  a  little 
too  formal  for  the  prevailing  style,  have  a  Took  of  the  antique,  but 
are  in  general  siimciently  diversified  by  the  inec|ualities  and  undo- 
lations  of  ground.  Through  clumpaof  *^.akL  patrician  oaks^  we  catdi 
the  silver  gleam  of  the  Serpentine,  harmonicing  sweetly  with  the  little 
patches  oTsunshine  which  flutter  on  the  ^reen  award.  The  variotiefl 
and  gradations  of  tint  nrodnced  by  the  different  degrees  of  light  and 
shadow  are  infinite  ana  beautifnl,  as  are  the  variously  reflected  rays 
which  one  leaf  casts  upon  anotiier,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  opacity  or  exposure.  Sometimes,  while  stretched  out  on  the  grasa, 
ahapinc  idle  visions,  or  watching  the  light  dry  leaf  dallying  widi  the 
wind,  1  catch  a  glance  of  some  <*  blithe  company,"  whose  light  and 
graceful  forma  and  sparkling  dresses,  moving  along  the  glades,  remind 
me  of  one  of  the  gay  landscapes  of  Walteau.  Then  it  is  that  resigning 
ourselves  passively  to  the  scenery,  the  feeling  of  an  invisible  and  inde- 
scribable influence,  **  a  burthen  and  a  mystery,"  oomes  over  us,  at  onee 
delightful  and  pure.  In  these  lone  communions  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  Nature,  the  pieasure  is  not  sensual  merely"; 
4he  Hnagination  is  charmed,  the  pasaiona  are  incorporated  with  ^(^ 
scene,  and  the  soul  itself  exalted. 

It  was  the  first  of  May,  the  holiday nf  chimney-sweepers;  and  te 
me  there  has  always  been  somethin||  inexpressively  melancholy  and  re- 

Salsive  in  their  merriment  The  incongruous  mixture  of  tinsel  and 
owers ;  the  rose-painted  face ;  the  tawdry  pranking  out  with  flot* 
tering  ribbons  and  frizzled  and  powdered  heads ;  the  squalid  dresaes 
and  noisy  discordant  importunities  for  money,  all  unite  in  fermii^  a 
most  disgusting  exhibition.  Nor  have  we  the  poor  satisfaction  of  sup- 
posing that  our  extorted  liberality  is  charity ;  for  they  are  paraded 
abqut  by  a  master,  who  reteins,  for  his  own  use,  their  miseranle  eo|r 
lections.    And  is  it  come  to  this !  Has  old  May-day  tli«n,.shom  of  itf 
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tti  festive  pomp  and  mtttvtA  obeenraBoeSy  shrunk  wta  iimy  fiatoBalia 
fur  the  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  portion  of  God's  creatares-T«  class 
so  wretched  and  so  dqpnuled*  that  it  exists  in  no  other  part  oC  the 
world!* 

After  wandering  abont  for  soine  time  in  the  gardei»»  I  recollected  it 
was  the  aanaal  Fair  at  Breok>Greem  and  bent  my  steps  thither.  Crowds 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  of-all  ranks,from  the  middte  clasaeedownvnrds 
•-Hnen,  women,  and  children— «horse,.  foot,  wagon,  eart,  gig,  aad  coach, 
were  sweeping  alen^  in  a  vaat  tide,  decked  out  in  their  gaTcat  upnrei, 
their  faces  brichtentng  with  expected  pleasures }  sad  naaking  aie  daj 
look  like  itsel^-^  popular  holioay.  To  escape  from  the  tkrong,  I  chose 
the  Solitary  lane,  which,  passing  behind  Holli^nd  Honae,  leada  to  SbcpF 
herdV  Basn,  through  hecfces  and  noUe  oaks  and  elma.thatsiMBetime^ 
in  spite  of  the  vicinitj  of  Ijondon,  recall  the  romantic  laoas  of  DeniB. 
But  fancy,  and  the  thoughts  of  gone-by  times,  Are  fruitful  in  deluaioii. 
On  my  way,  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  how  our  great  festivala  and 
fairs,  our  old  ceremonies  and  holiday  aj^irlB,  are  gpdnaHy  becowuf 
more  and  more  obsolete.  It  would  be  an  mtereotinff  in<|uiry  to  examine 
the  causes  and  speculate  on  the  ccn^sequences.  Within  the  last  half 
century  our  national  character  has  experienced  a  manifest  and  violent 
ahaA|;ii.  The  displacement  of  population }  the  revulsions  of  pnpertv  r 
the  nse  of  mushrooms  fvom  the  dunghill  of  trade,  with  all  the  sMfishi^ 
noes  and  ignorance  of  their  origin ;  the  influeiiee  of  Eapt  and  West 
India  adventurers^  whose  fieelings  are  unlinked  from  the  customs  they 
have;  so  long  ceased  to  observe ;  the  l^reaking  down  of  the  old  salutary 
distinctions  of  rank*  and  the  sweeping  awa^  of  the  beautiful  gridstions 
of  socie.ty,  by  that  universal  lo^^ey-gettipg  spirit,  which  has  divided 
the  nation  into  two  classes,  the  ritk  and  popr,  and  is  rotting  it,  like  an 
ulcer,  to  the  very  bonen^these  have  gradually  weakened  the  power  sf 
old  national  associations,  and  diminished  the  frequency  of  those  |mblie 
festivities,  which  in  more  natural  and  healthv  times  were  sources,  bodi 
in  anticipation  and  reality,  of  a  wide-spread  and  genuine  pleasure.  A 
general  spirit  of  selfishness  has  diffused  itself  among  those  lilies  of  so- 
ciety, that  neither  toil  nor  spin ;  and  with  a  pharisaic  morality,  whi^  is 
the  dSbpring  equally  of  blindness  of  understanding  and  hardness  of 
heart,  tney  £ive  lopped  avray,  one  by  one,  nearly  a]!  tnose  holiday  relics 
which  the  poor  hailed  with  eagerness  and  enjoyed  with  delight.  What* 
ever  was  imsginative  and  poetical  in  the  life  of  the  lower  daascs,  has 
iaded  away.  It  has  retiredf  from  the  *«  smoke  and  stir"  of  large  towns ; 
and  we  shall  have  soon  become  so  exceedingly  imvrevid  un&r  the  un- 
natural and  absurd  s vstems  which  oui;  wealthy  ana  enterprising  betleis 
have  devised  for  us,  that  all  w4io  are  anmus  to  study  thejoyoas,  simple- 
hearted,  and  manly  amusements  and  customs  of  *Hnerry  England,'*(what 
a  satire  is  that  epithet  now!)  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  unpolish- 
ed and  secluded  districtx-some  repdote  uoshen,  not  yet  flooded  by  the 
tide  of  improvement  Afew  slieht  efforts,  indeed,  have  J>eeD  made  te 
preserve  tnese  heritages  of  our  tathen»  in  remembrance,  and  to  retard 
the  rapidity  of  their  decline.  6om^  of  our^poets  •  and  wiser  writers 
have  done  what  they  could  in  their  behalf.    Tney  were  once  a  part  of 

•  Some  one,  on  seeing  the  chimney-s^veepere  in  their  May-day  trappings,  ob- 
«efvecl,  that  he  had  often  faeakl  of  the  mtiesty  of  the  people--Mid  these,  were,  douM- 
fts««>  901ns  of  the  jTOuBg  prinpss. 
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{he  splendid  riinni  of  the  RomiA  clmrch.  and  mftn j  of  them  are  vob- 
tiges  of  Paganism.  Philosophera  and  princes  did  not  disdain  to  be 
amused  bj  sports  and  holidays  that  are  now  deemed  too  vulgar  for  all 
but  the  meanest  rabble»  and  too  licentious  even  for  these.  At  the  Re- 
formation»  a  great  many  were  swept  away  as  the  eammaf  of  an  abrogated 
feith*  Any  thing  like  festivity  was  ofenaive  to  the  ReforoieFs,  who 
thoqght  that  to  be  the  relentless  foes  of  popish  celebratioib  was  sure  to 
llraw  down  the  favour  of  Heaven.  For  such*  howc^ver,  as  were  part 
of  the  |sithori«ed  ritqal  of  the  Romish  church,  and,  therefore,  stiU  re<- 
inain  in  vigour  wherever  her  authority  exists,  I  feel  the  less  concern: 
mj  apprebenrioos  are  for  those  devotional  and  festive  act^NEnpaniments 
«f  solemn  days  and  times,  which  custom  alone,  and  not  ecclesiastical 
diseiplinoi  had  annexed  to  themi  and  which  have,  more  or  less,  con^ 
tinned  to  our  day,  and  have  begonie  a  prescriptive  right  of  foerriment 
to  the  old  and  the  yonng*  They  are  an  important  chapter  iii^  the  moral 
md  physical  history  of  our  ancestors^— the  links  which  join  the  mv- 
tbology  of  the  past  age  to  the  romaooe  of  the  present  Without  sob* 
wiittipg  to  that  *^  reeved  prostration  to  antiquityi"  which  Sir  Thomaa 
Jlrqwn  so  harshly  consures,  we  may  erieve  to  see  theae  ^idea  to  the 
4o|Be»ti<^  knowledge  of  onr  Csthors  disappear  frpoi  our  viowr^to  see 
^ry  up  before  oer  eyoot  these  abundant  sonrces  of  hearty  and  hottest 
enjoyment.  Alaa  I  in  a  few  yeara^nmd  we  shaU  b«ve  hive  to  buAOPi 
tb^r  utter  entinetioi^-f^ 

«*  star  titer  ilsr  goes  odt,  snd  all  is  eight  !*< 
^"Festivals,"  says  a  poet,  who  deserves  to  be  better  knowil  than  he  is, 
^holidays,  customary  sports,  and  every  institution  which  adds  an  hour 
of  importance  or  harmless  enjoymetft  to  tke"|>oor  man's  heart,  ought  to 
be  reflgiousljr  preserved.***  I  pity  the  man  Who  cannot  comprehend 
how  these  things  act  upon  the  human  heart  Wherever  holidays  ar^ 
frequent,  there,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  the  lower  clasjses  are  far- 
thest removed  from  brutalitv.  Wherever  they  rarely  occar^  they  will 
be  uniformly  abused.  In  Catholic  countries  the  manners  of  the  po^^ 
palace  are  more  generally  mild ;  they  are  more  capable,  likewise,  of 
withstanding  the  temptations  to  ebriety  and  riot,  tnan  in  Plrotestant 
eeutttHes.  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis;  we  dee  thii 
rabble  become  gradually  mere  embrated;  and  I  am  disposed*  to  coh"' 
sider  as  one  cause  of  it,  the  closing  up  those  frequent  channels  bji 
"^hieh  the  fierinees  and  ardour  of  their  tempers  were  aceilstomed  to  be 
drained.'  In  Spain  the  peasantry  of  the  viltases  dance  in  the  evening 
with  their  castanets,  and  the  sound  of  the  viola  is  heard  from  the  cottage 
doors.  The  universal  disposition  of  the  French  and  Italians  fbr  these 
peacefhl  and  social  amusements  is  well  known,  and  beautiftlly  de- 
scribed in  the  Travellei^of  Goldsmith;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  these 
countries,  are  their  festivals  and  holidays  abused.  In  England  t^e  re-^ 
Terse  of  the  picture  is  too  frightfully  true. 

RappjT  the  age  and  harmlesse  were  the  4ayes, 

For  then  true  love  and  amity  were  found, 
Vf  hen  every  village  did  a  May  .pole  raise, 
^nd  Wbitsttn  ales  and  May-|^an»es  did  abound ; 
And  an  the  kiaty  yonkers  in  a  rout. 
With  merry  iaaiea,  daunccd  the  rod  about ; 

*  Grahaoie's  British  Georgici^  pief.  * 
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Then  fikndahip  to  tbe  hnqoet  bid  the.  gaeattb 

And  poor  men  fared  the  better  far  their  feasts. 
Alas !  poor  May-poles !  what  should  be  the  cause 

That  you  were  ahnost  banisht  from  the  earth  f 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  lawes, 

Your  greatest  crime  was  boneat,  bamlene  mirth.* 

Qf  all  our  old  belida;|rs  only  foor  or  five  remain.  The  Fairs  about 
Lcmdon  are  daily  periahiog  away.  The  Ranger  of  Oreenirich  park  had 
given  the  death-blow  to  those  scenes  of  generous  and  innoceot  Easter 
revelry,  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  and  share  in  so  ^Htm, 
by  closing  up  the  park— because,  in  good  sooth,  the  grasa  is  iii}«red! 
To  Greenwich  Fair  the  young  used  to  look  forward  aa  the  aanny  spot 
in  the  fancied  shades  of  their  May  of  life.  They  regarded  it  with  the 
sacredness  of  an  inheritance,  and  cherished  it  as  an  elenent  of  their 
happiness.  Stepney,  West  End,  and  Peckham  Fairs  have  pined  Is 
shadows,  under  the  strait-waistcoat  oC  police;  and  Bardemv  ttsetf-» 
Bartlemy!  that  twinned  in  the  same  cradle  with  «<  theSnithfieU  M«sea»'' 
venerable  with  age  and  honour,  has*  bowed  before  the  scnntive  afipre* 
hensions  rf  the  «« wise  men  of  the  Bast!"  Why,  the  best  part«f  a 
liord  Mayor  htmsdf  is  the  antiquity  of  his  offce;-— hn  sorest  hirid  on 
our  respect  is  the  imaginative  part  of  his  charactei^^ia  aaaodalkn 
with  the  remembrances  of  childhood.  But  thou,  O  Bartlemv!  obalt 
**  live  in  descriptioD,  and4ook  green  in  song;"  and,  in  8|nte  of  ttie  petty 
malice  of  mayors  and  aldermen,  be  immortal  whilst  Bfatthews  en- 
dures^-4UDd  I  hope  he  may  endure  for  ever!  All  this,  and  rnnck  mmt 
I  had  meditated,  when  I  anived  at  Brook-Green.  What  a  coBtrut  did 
it  present  tiie.last  time  I  was  there  I  Then  the  heavens  were  dark  aad 
l^my—the  road  thronged  with  sad  and  anxious  faces— to  pay  the  last 
mournful  tribute  to  one  whose  lot  ua  this  realm  had  been  wretchedaess 
and  obloquv^  and  whose  remains  were  journeying  to  their  last  repose 
in  the  se^chre  of  her  illustrious  anoestors.  The  mockery  of  a  pso- 
cessioB  with  "  maimed  rites"  came  heavily  on  throurii  the  wet  aand* 
giving  forth  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  a  distant  sea.  Sow— the  golden 
aun,  <*  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him,"  was  shedding  a  genial 
influence  on  thousands  of  mippy  hearts  and  glad  faces,  all  eager  in  1I10 
chase  of  joy.  And  surely  th(By  may  find  it  here,  where  s»  many  hands 
are  anxious  to  adpiipistsit^  it,  and  where  the  appetite  is  so  easily  tip- 


Foreigners  always  remark  how  inseparsble  good  eatinp;  is  from  an 
EngUshman's  notions  of  enjoyment.  Quin  himself  would  not  have 
scm^  the  dispky  of  edibles  nerot  To  use  his  own  felicatons  fhrase^ 
**  there  was  plentinil  accommodation  and  great  hapmness  of  pvovision." 
The  green  was  gemmed  with**  hotels  and  taverns,''  flincing  thdr  sweet 
and  tempting  clours  upon  the  air.  I  could,  not  but  merve  that,  ex- 
feptihg  one  or  two  civil  signs,  such  as  the  Dog  and  Cat,  the  Goooe  and 
Gridiron,  &c.  the  greater  part  of  them  had  pot  up  the  names  and 
elites  of  our  great  military  heroes.  The  mobility  are  as  capriiacMis 
as  their  betters;  all  are  for     . 

-the  land  service. 


Foi^tting^  gallant  Nelaon,  Upwe,  and  Jervia.** 


*  PiMiiul's  Palinodia.    The  last  May-oole  upon  reooid  was  that  in  May-lhlr, 
v/h»c\\  Hit  Isaac  Newton  begged  as  a  stand  for  his  great  teleaoope* 
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A  vast  street  of  shops  opened  before  me,  staffed  with  all  that  could 
allure  the  eye  or  provoke  the  oalate.  Many  a  wistful  look  did  I  see 
cast  in  vain  upon  the  gorgeously  gilded  gingerbread  devices  of  Strang 
amorphous  shape»— many  a  month  watefinfl;  at  pyramids  of  fruits 
which  were  flanked  by  oceans  of  potables,  ^om  aristocratic  sherbet 
down  to  the  **  poor  creature  small  beer."  But  if  the  poison  enticed 
on  one  side,  the  antidote  was  proffered  bountifully  on  the  other. 
Here  stood  a  Quack  proclaiming  the  supernatural  virtues  of  his  com- 
pounds to  a  gaping  ime,  with  a  confident  and  fluent  eloquence  which 
some  of  my  oratorical  friends  might  despair  to  rival.  The  conjuror^ 
too,  was  not  wanting.  The  Sieur  Boax^  a  name  which  seems. the  pa- 
tronymic of  itinerant  magicians  (gmuginmortak  immee),  was  mystify- 
ing a  crowd  with  his  cups  and  balls.  Observing  one  ot  them  drop  on 
the  ground  unintentionally*  as  I  thought,  I  plu^  my  foot  on  it,  and 
ventured  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  trick.  Having  given  the  chal- 
lenge, and  rather  confident  of  his  failure,  I  aeeeptra  his  wager  of  a 
crown,  and  lifted  up  the  cup— •!  will  never  wager  acain  with  a  conjuror. 
Methmlw  the  loud  laugh  is  buzzioff  in  my  ear  still.  The  police  ought 
to  interfere  with  these  felloWs.  With  my  veneration  for  antiquity,  I 
could  not  witness  without  pleasure  a  relic  of  the  old  Morris  dance, 
by  six  young  and  healthy-looking  country  lads.  They  were  gaily 
decked  in  ribbons^  with  small  bells  attached  to  their  knees  and  ankles 
-H>ne  hand  waving  a  white  handkerchief,  the  other  flourishing  a 
smooth  stiek.  The  step  was  regttfau*  and  graceful,  and,  when  crossing 
in  the  dance,  the  sticks  were  snutftly  Struck  against  each  other,  makinsi 
witii  the  jingling  of  the  bells,  a  new,  but  nA  displeasing  accord  wiui 
ike  music  I  doubt  whether  the  moot«ecoMfAished  pupil  of  Payne^^ 
were  it  even  Mr.  De  •— <—  fatmself,  eeuld  have  achieved  tne  intricacy  of 
the  figure  with  more  facility  than  did  these  rude  and  ^f-tutored  pea* 
sants.  Here,  too,  was  **  young  Saunders,'*  with  his  troop  of  vaultert 
and  equestrians.  Who  knows  not  ^  young  Stmmdenf^  I  can  remem- 
ber him  these  twenty  years.  Here  he  wa^  ngain  performing  his  won* 
derful  evolutions^  with  a  fearkstness  and  precisiott  that  filled  one  with 
the  hijghest  notions  of  human  powers.  Next  to  a  top  **fiddler'*«-^whick 
art  I  fook  upon  as  the  nspluM  uUri  ef  mortal  genius«-a  skilful  rope- 
dancer  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  men.  Well  m^t  Johnson  con- 
tend, that  no  one  could  arrive  at  high  excellence  in  this  Une^  unless 
he  possessed  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  i  never  see  one  without  conced- 
ing them  all  to  him,  and  set  him  down  **  most  wisest,  Tirtuousest; 
discreetest,  best."  A  modera  critic,  somewhere,  places  the  famous 
Richer  id»ove  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  and  I  agree  with  him.  Next  to 
beholding  the  display  of  art  itself  in  the  pleasure  of  studying  its  effects 
on  others.  At  my  side  stood  a  raw  unwhelped  clown,  **  so  wild  and 
withered  in  bis  attire,"  thai  one  was  puzzles  to  conceive  how  such  a 
being  could  have  been  found  within  any  calculable  distance  of  London. 
He  was  one  of  those  fellowa  who  hnve  lico  i0  legg^  with  a  head  nbt 
unlike  a  pumpkin  f— from  the  moment  Saunders-*'*  yowi^'  Saunders 
-»began  nis  enmeoies^he  stood  like  Oryden's  hen^— 

———With  open  eye» 
And  gi^>ing  mouth  thut  testified  mrpriae. 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  stalT* 
His  wonder  witneswd  witfi  an  iSot  hugh, 
Theu  would  have  spoke— 
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But  he  ieetned  pel7>Iexed  and  toiling  to  Htnik  whether  the  whole 
WIS  Oota  work  of  magic-»^or  whether  there  were  not  aonie  uDseen  wire« 
by  which  the  actor  was  upheld  ill  his  stnpendoas  flights  between  heaven 
and  earth,  "  striking  his  loftj  head  against  the  stars."  I  had  jost  be- 
gun  to  smile  at  his  stupid  wonder,  till  I  reflected,  that  mj  amile  was 
the  result  of  conscious  superioritj;  and^  the  junler'a  Uugb  tinsliiig 
in  mj  ears,  mj  features  settied  into  the  graritj  ^  a  judge.  A  Utile 
larther  on,  I  came  to  a  splendid  theatre.  It  was  EuhardaQn^s  ^  a  name 
familiar  with  all  the  play -goers  at  fairs.  If  frequency  of  attendance 
give  any  claim  to  favour,  my  name  ought  loi^  a^  to  nave  been  down 
en  the  tree-list  The  external  appearance  of  this  theatre,  for  it  would 
be  unjust  to  call  it  a  booth,  was  really  striking^  and  aflRirded  an  evi> 
dence  of  the  uncommon  care  and  expense  whicnare  employed  amongst 
us  in  getting  up  this  kind  of  thing.  Many  large  cities  do  1  know  in 
Europe,  whose  royal  theatres  are  vftstly  below,  both  in  show  and  cofn* 
fort,  this  perambulating  playhouse.  There  is  something  fleneraoa  and 
liberal  in  the  way  these  exhibitions  are  conducted.  Alime  corps  dra- 
matique  are  paraded  in  a  ajMicious  portico  before  the  crowd,  in  ue  cast 
ind  habits  or  their  respective  characters,  to  give  ua,  ma  it  were,  a  tsste 
of  their  art.  In  one  comer  were  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,  *'  the  inex- 
pressive three,"  in  high  feather,  dividing  the  general  attentioD  between 
lite  infinitely  knowing  *'caator  of  Logic"  and  the  ^bang-up  tog  of 
Tom."  It  was  declared,  however,  with  one  voice,  that  they  were  the 
**  jMiroest  swells"  imaginable.  In  another  place  was  a  group  of  ban* 
ditti  awfully  ferocious  &— 4iere  a  *<  bUck  diamond  flashing  his  iTery"io 
the  face  of  a  fair  Sultana;  and  there  "<  a  Charley,"  witti  **  all  appii- 
ancea  lo  boot,"  whispering  in  the  ear  of  a  crowned  Queen.  Farther  on, 
two  valoroiis  knights,  «*  clad  in  con^lete  steel,"  rehearsing  a  passage 
at  arms.  My  eye  was  caught  by  the  heroine,  whose  plume  was  so 
Dortentously  high,  that  it  seemed  uurther  from  her  chin  to  the  top  of 
ner  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  her  foot.  It  waa  quite  pathetic  to  see  her 
totter  about  under  this  mountain  of  feathers:  and  scarcelj  loss  so,  lo 
witness  the  affliction  of  a  rival  heroine,  whose  tail  waa  so  prodigioosly 
exuberant,  that  her  utmost  efforts  could  scarcely  protect  it  mm  the 
invasion  of  hostile  feet.  The  lover  was  apart,  solitary  and  dm-mwrnf, 
as  he  should  be,  thouch  no  ereat  shakes  after  all ;  but  the  clown-««fe 
there  two  Grimaldisf  a  fellow  with  trenches  from  month  to  oar>  and 
when  he  **  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws"  I  shrunk  back  wkh  in- 
voluntary apprehension.  Nor  was  he  deficient  in  that  sort  of  bmter-* 
eus  wit,  whicn,  in  such  situations,  and  with  uncritical  indiencea,  is  sure 
to  command  applause.  His  phrase,  lo  be  aare^  savoured  a  little  of  an- 
cient Pistol,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  iimneline  and  snpematural  excelleBces 
of  his  exhibitions^^challengti^  the  worM  to  equal  them  -dealing ont  a 
lofty  scorn  for  the  neighbouring  rival  establiahmeBls->*cnlting  joncson 
bis  brother  vagabonds,  and  sometimes  with  a  happy  audacity  on  the  an* 
dience  itself,  and  concluding  with  summersault,  aa  a  sort  of  pnctical 
commentary  on  his  discourse.  He  had  an  attendant  clown  or  aatel* 
lite  moving  about  him,  little  more  however  than  a  residaary  legatee  of 
the  morsels  of  his  wit.  But  the  daintiest  part  of  mj  friend  Richard- 
son's exhibition  was  the  corps  du  ballet.  If  the  artmes  were  lean  sci- 
entific than  those  of  the  Opera,  they  were  at  least  muchlietter  IcKiking 
giris;  and  though  they  wanted  the  *"  foot  of  fire,''  there  was  &  healthy 
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substantial  Englishness  about  their  dancing,  infinitely  more  germane 
to  those  thej  were  called  upon  to  please,  than  the  most  exquisite 
science  of  Bigottini  or  Fanni  Bias,  Their  dress  reminded  me  of  Chalk- 
hill's  lines: 

**  Under  their  yestmenta — ^something  abort  before — 
White  buskins  laced  with  ribbanding  they  wore : 
It  was  a  catching  sig^t  to  a  young  eye." 

Passing  over  a  multitude  of  other  verj  attracting  sights,  I  must  not 
onait  tlie  «*  Assembly  Rooms,"  one  of  which  was  attached  to  every 
'*  Hotel."  They  were  all  capacious,  and  some  of  them  very  splendid : 
large  and  variegated  lustres  and  girandoles,  '*  all  made  out  of  the  car- 
ver's brain,"  as  Coleridge  has  it — ^hung  down  from  the  roof,  and 
scattered  a  radiance  that  outvied  the  sun  himself.  By  the  by,  this 
was  in  bad  taste,  to  light  up  in  the  day-time.  The  more  youthful  part 
of  the  dancers,  though  not  very  expert  in  gestic  lore,  had  a  lightness 
of  step  which  bespoke  no  heaviness  of  heart  They  were  fulfof  the 
gar  and  buoyant  spirits  which  belong  to  those  with  whom  life  as  yet  is 
only  hope  and  promise.  One  young  creature  I  remarked,  who  seemed 
to  be  one  of  a  nigher  order  of  beings.  She  was  among  them,  but  not 
of  them.  The  glow  of  youth  and  health  was  diffused  over  her  features, 
which  recent  exercise  had  rendered  more  animated.  It  was  one  of  those 
forms  and  faces  which  we  sometimes  meet,  and  which  command  re- 
spect at  the  same  moment  that  they  inflame  the  imagination.  She 
reminded  me  of  another  presence,  and  of  other  days,  when  my  heart 
was  in  all  its  singleness  and  freshness.  Lovely  floweret !  though  doom- 
ed to  waste  thy  sweetness  Upon  a  rude  and  unworthy  soil,  mayst  thou 
bloom  ever  innocent  and  pure,  unchilled  by  any  blast  of  misery,  and 
untainted  by  any  of  those  poisonous  ihfluences- which  always  hover 
round  youth  and  beauty! 

Such  were  the  May-day  festivities  of  Brook-Green ;  not  celebrated 
in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  ancient  reverence,  but  with  an  earnest 
and  light-hearted  gaiety.  It  wanted,  indeed,  its  proper  emblem,  the 
may -pole ;  there  were  no  itinerant  minstrels  singing  their  **  old  true 
tale"  of  *<Lady  Love  and  War" — no  juggler  swallowing  fire  and 
smoke,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  bowels,  and  the  astonishment 
of  beholders— -none  of  the  descendants  of  Orson  Pinnit*  were  there, 
with  the  royal  bears — nor  were  there  a  multitude  of  those  old  observ- 
ances and  games,  which  **  have  a  spell  beyond  their  name,"  and  which 
raised  this  day  above  all  the  other  holidays  of  the  year.  I  left  it, 
however,  with  a  heart  something  freer  than  before,  as  the  sun  was 
going  down,  *'  trailing  clouds  of  glory"  which  Italy  never  exceeded. 

•  Kenilworth,  vol.  ii. 
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«  Ijoyt.  seldom  hMints  the  bresst  where  learning  lies. 
And  Venus  seta,  ere  Mercury  can  rise  -." 

Said  Pope,  imitating  Chaucer.  The  little  poet,  "  no  more  for  loving 
made,  than  being  loved,"  should  have  been  contented  to  &peak  for  hiro- 
aelf.  There  exists  no  being  upon  earth  that  stands  so  much  in  need  of 
giving  and  receiving  affection,  as  the  man  of  letters  and  retireaient ; 
nor  is  there  one  whose  habitual  pursuits  and  thoughts  are  so  coneenial 
to  that  second  religion— that  single  devotedness  towards  one  lovelv 
object,  deprived  of  which  every  nobler  spirit  frets  and  eats  into  itselt 
If  the  heart  of  the  poet  did  not  contradict  his  pen,  as  it  traced  the  sen- 
timent, he  might  have  thought  on  Petrarch,  on  Abelard.aad  have  stood 
confuted.  But  the  votaries  of  the  Muse  love  to  be  over-candid,  to  dis- 
entangle themselves,  in  a  moment  of  hieh  spirits,  from  their  most  sacred 
feelings,,  and  to  toss  them  up  to  ridicule  in  ^ood-hamoured  vei^ieaDce 
for  many  an  hour  of  pain.  And  when  Feeling  grants  her  sods  a  holi- 
day, the  truants  instantly  rebel.  They  pelt  most  mercilessly  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  love,  with  missiles  that  wound,  if  tliey  do  not  kill: 
sneers  and  jests  pour  in  overwhelming  love,  enthusiasm,  passion,  all  that 
is  generous  and  great;  the  vulgar  take  the  jest  for  earnest,  and  think 
the  laoghers  most  flinty-hearted,  while  the  rc^es  compress  ti>e  very 
essence  of  feeling  in  the  same  heart's  core.  There  is  a  moral  gran- 
deur in  genius  and  passion  that  forbids  to  its  possessors  any  thin^  like 
an  etprit  de  eorm,  orpartv  spirit  The  fraternity  claims  no  allegiance 
or  loyalty  as  a  body;  ana  those  little  treasons  which  its  members  in- 
dulge in,  of  now  and  then  denying  the  sincerity,  nay  at  times  the  exist- 
ence, of  that  noble  sentiment* which  constitutes  their  essence,  are  re- 
garded by  it  as  rare  amusements  >— similar  to  our  late  Monarch,  wha 
was  said  to  enjoy  cordially  the  caricatures  in  which  he  was  himself 
represented.  We  should,  therefore,  never  estimate  sjtrictly  the  asser- 
tions of  poets  respecting  their  own  tribe.  They  are  sad  rognes^  and 
though  zealously  attached  to  fame,  cannot  resist,  now  and  then,  the 
temptation  of  telling  awkward  stories  of  themselves,  that  they  may  lead 
the  world  into  a  qua^ire.  It  is  to  this  habit,  which  Feeling  has,  of 
playins  the  traitor  with  itself,  that  Schlegel  has  assigned  the  name  of 
the  arbitrary  comic.  1  do  not  like  this  scholastic  system  of  labelling, 
and  had  rather  invent  a  new  term  every  time  that  the  idea  occors, 
than  be  thus  fettered  in  my  vocabulary.  A  Dictionary  of  Sentiment 
will  certainly  be  the  tombstone  of  all  poetry  and  poetic  prose. 

Lady  Montague's  injurious  line,  which  is  rashly  ouoted  above,  falls 
short  of  him  who  wrote  the  epistle  of  Heloise :  and  I  cannot  help  here 
remarking,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the  poet's  fame  that  he  happened  to 
indulge  in  this  one  poetic  burst  of  passion.  Had  he  not  written  it,  and 
consequently  had  hostile  critics  the  power  of  fastening  on  him  the 
defect  of  being  passionless,  'tis  hard  to  say  with  what  success  his  me- 
mory might  have  weathered  the  storm.  But  as  there  is  no  impugning 
the  sensibility  of  the  heart  that  dictated  such  impassioned  verse,  thb 
scrap  serves  during  the  reigning  state  of  taste,  as  a  sheet-anchor  in  the 
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i*oad  of  poetic  fame.  It  affbrda  a  lively  example  of  the  erroneous  opi- 
iiiuna  which  future  generations  may  form  of  genius*-«ince  the  Epistle 
among  the  works  of  Pope  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  God*semi« 

The  most  perfect  ideal  painters,  or  imaginers,  in  the  world  are 
children,  and  moreover  the  most  scrupulous.  We  are  nearer  during 
that  aee  to  our  mother  nature;  our  scenic  taste  is  fresh  from  its  birth, 
and  (directly  contrary  to  vulgar  opinions)  is  much  more  true  and  much 
less  tantastic,  than  the  conventional  taste  of  educated  man.  To  think 
upon  the  delight  with  which  I  gazed  in  childhood  on  rural  scenes,  and 
contemplated  them  again  and  again  in  my  memory,  is  at  times  almost 
sufiBcient  to  make  me  a  disciple  of  Berkeley;  external  things  seem  to 
have  lost  their  identities,  and  are  no  longer  the  lovely  things  they  were. 
Yet  the  change  is  in  me;— -they  are  but  what  I  make  them.  The  ima- 
rination  can  never  recompose  the  tint,  in  which  all  things  were  clothed 
tor  it  of  old.  The  **  purpureum  lumen  juventcB^^  cannot  allude  to  the 
cheeks  of  youth ;  it  must  express  the  atmosphere  that  stretches  before 
its  vision.  And  this  simple,  inimitable  colouring  is  sufficient  to  illume 
the  then  real  far  above  the  ideal  of  maturity's  most  lofty  flight  And 
things  also  wore  a  nafnitude  that  since  has  most  inconceivably  shrunk 
away— what  a  huge  place  was  the  villaee  we  were  reared  in !  how  im- 
mense were  its  streets,  and  how  stupendous  its  steeple !  the  fields  that 
lay  around,  and  that  were  the  scenes  of  our  daily  excursions,  how  vast, 
how  interminable  did  they  appear,  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  heaven. 
We  go  and  return,  and  the  giants  have  dwindled  into  dwarfs— our  miles 
become  inches,  and  our  mountains  mole-hills— 4ind  the  atmosphere  of 
indefinable  sentiment  that  was  wont  to  pervade  this  space  and  .those 
objects  has  evaporated  like  a  mist.  We  struggle  to  replace  this  va- 
nished boon-— we  call  this  stru^le  sentiment — we  clothe  it  in  verse, 
and  call  it  poetry.    No  marvel  u  the  world  laugh  at  our  vanity. 

Man  endeavours  to  substitute  ideality  for  the  reality  of  childhood's 
imaginations ;  he  eompodes  pictures,  the  infant  copies  them — ^takes  them . 
from  nature.  The  first  gives  himself  credit  for  inventing  novelties, 
and  this  seif-flattery  communicates  an  artificial  charm  to  imaginations 
strange  and  idle,  which  touch  not  one  chord  of  his  sympathy,  and 
appeal  not  to  one  genuine  principle  of  his  taste.  Tales  of  Araby  and 
Ind  are  misplaced  in  the  hands  ot  children ;  for  them  nature  is  novelty 
enoush.  Pliantasms  and  fo^yx^^  and  toys  for  man ;  the  child  alone  is 
sensible  and.simple,  if  fools  and  story-books  would  permit  him  to  re- 
main so.  But  the  mind  at  present  is  reared  after  a  mode,  the  converse 
of  that  which  has  been  found  to  suit  the  body ;  the  spirits  and  strong 
meats  of  excitement  are  ministered  to  it  in  infancy,  and  it  has  to  re- 
trace its  steps  to  the  milk-diet  of  simplicity  in  its  old  days. 

The  poetry  read  during  childhood,  if  it  be  a  scene,  is  instantly  em- 
bodied ;  if  it  be  a  sketch,  is  immediately  filled  up.  The  imagination 
never  flags ;  but  in  this,  its  activity,  there  is  little  ideal.  Real,  familiar 
acenes,  every-day  objects  are  sources  of  illusion,  fertile  and  varied 
enough  for  it.  It  does  not  dip  its  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  nor  choose 
for  its  canvass  the  fantastic  cloud ;  its  little  domestic  world  is  para- 
dise and  fairy-land  for  its  purposes.  Ton  castle  on  the  heiffht,  the 
neighbouring  mansion,  die  hill,  the  grove,  the  stream— all  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  youthful  visionary— -possesses  the  freshness  of 
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romance  for  his  unworn  imagination.  It  is  thas  that  the  hannts  of  onr 
childhood  become  peopled  with  the  personages  of  our  earlj  reading ; 
and  thus  the  poetry  which  we  have  first  read,  the  novels  and  fictions 
which  we  have  first  perused,  live  for  ever  in  our  recollections,  identi- 
fied with  vivid  reality.  The  arbitrary  combinations  of  fancy  may  be 
beautiful,  but  never  fasting:  they  chase  one  another  through  the  mind 
like  the  shadows  of  clouds  flitting  over  the  plain,  or  like  the  stories  of 
Ariosto,  replacing  and  obliterating  each  other.  But  reality,  in  the 
mind,  is  imperishable,  and,  unfortunately  for  our  happiness,  the  onlv 
reality  we  deien  to  count  or  to  cherish,  is  that  which  presented  itselif 
to  our  youthful  eyes  in  the  fairj  garb  of  the  ideal.  It  is  hence  a  great 
blessiiijg  for  a  man  of  imagination  to  have  spent  his  childhood  amidst 
beautiful  scenes,  for  at  that  age  the  back-ground,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vailing colour,  of  the  mind  is  unalterably  established,  the  order  and 
fate  of  all  its  future  associations  arranged,  and  the  ^erms,  in  fine,  of 
all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains  take  irradicable  possession  of  the  soil. 

The  three  first  lines  of  Pope's  *<  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  strike  out  a 
picture  more  instantaneously  than  any  passage  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  English  poetry.  There  can  be  few  poetical  readers  in 
whose  car  their  souncUoes  not  dwell,  and  whose  imaginations  do  not 
possess  a  correspondiii|  scene.  In  my  fancy  they  formed  one  of  the 
aboriginal  settlements,  long  even  before  developed  passions  led  me  to 
sympathize  with  the  ill-fated  lovers. 

Tne  outline  of  love-stories  is  in  general  exquisite,  the  glimpse  is 
fascinating.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  Muses  both  of  History  and  Fiction 
have  conducted  themselves  most  treacherously  towards  this  fi/st;  this 
purest  of  passions.  We  will  pass  over  Sappho,  and  the  themes  of  the 
ancient  poets ;  but  even  in  modern  times,  refined  as  they  were  by 
chivalry  and  religion,  those  lovers  whose  names  have  been  sung  and 
celebrated,  and  cnosen  out  for  record,  present  but  sorry^pum^es  of 
that  passion  which  we  worship.  Petrarch  and  Laura,  Alielara  and 
Heloise, — ^perhaps  there  could  not  have  been  two  stories  worse  selected, 
or  less  calculated  to  represent  the  pure  and  sublime  perfection  (Xmo- 
dem love.  Even  if  commentators  and  scholiasts  had  not  utterly 
tainted  the  ideality  of  Laura,  and  vulgarized  the  name  even  beyond 
poesy's  redemption,  with  their  Gothic  discoveries  about  ptubs,  &&,  the 
veij  pages  of  Petrarch  offer  but  the  marks  of  a  fri^d  and  conceited 
whim.  The  sonnetteer  seems  to  have  worshipped  his  mistress  chiefly 
for  that  quality  which  Shenstone  thanked  the  stars  he  wanted — that  ho* 
name  was  obnoxious  to  a  pun.  The  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  offers 
a  still  more  wretched  example  of  modern  taste:— of  all  the  tales  that 
were  ever  put  together  bj  fantastic  romancer,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
revolting  and  the  most  ridiculous.  It  is  like  Don  Juan,  one  of  tiiose 
traps  of  sympathy,  that  beguile  us  with  concealed  sneer  into  genuine 
emotion,  and  then  turn  us  out  most  impolitely  with  a  broad  and  avowed 
grin.  In  truth  the  circumstance  and  fate  of  these  far-famed  loTers 
present  so  broad  a  mask  for  ridicule,  that  one  cannot  help  bein^  amazed 
at  the  preposterous  choice  of  Voltaire,  who  founded  his  indecent 
ribaldry  on  the  pure  heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  he  midit 
have  found  in  the  lives  of  those  canonized  lovers  so  fertile  a  theme  for 
his  powers  of  burlesque.    Thence»  indeed,  he  might  have  dealt  hearty 
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blows  on  the  monkish  religion  he  hated,  and  might  also  have  made 
himself  sufficiently  merry  with  impassioned  sentiment.* 

The  lovers,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  answerable  for  those 
mishaps  in  their  story,  which  unfortunately  render  it  so  an ti -romantic, 
and  which  are  much  more  calculated  to  excite  our  risibility  than  our 
interest.  Their  names  have  become  ideal,  and  it  is  an  ill-applied  re- 
search, that  would  discover  the  actual,  unadorned  causes  of  their 
poetical  complaints.  Were  I,  with  Mr.  Berin^ton,  to  enter  into  their 
nistory,  and  aiscuss  their  merits  and  demerits-^mquire  into  the  sources 
of  their  sorrow  and  celebrity,  I  am  afraid  we  should  find  them  no  better 
and  no  more  heroic  than  they  ought  to  be.  Abelard  might  appear  the 
vain,  petulant,  selfish  pedant,  who  deserved  the  punishment  he  under- 
went; and  Heloise,  a  nun,  who,  over  and  above  the  crying  sin  of 
blueism,  wrote  Latin  epistles  not  very  capable  of  a  modest  translation. 

But  let  such  a  learned  discussion  rest  in  the  inchoate  shape  of  a 
"  may  6e."  Like  Mercur^r,  my  assumed  office  only  respects  the  shades ; 
and  if  that  gossip,  tradition,* has  purified  one  name  or  two,  among  the 
thousands  she  has  vilified,  let  us  take  them  at  her  hands  as  we  find 
them,  nor  be  so  rigidly  attached  to  truth,  as  to  restore  and  refresh  the 
blemishes  that  time  has  removed.  Therefore,  lovers  of  the  Paraclete, 
closed  be  the  old  volume  of  your  history,— we  will  suppose  you,  the 
warmest,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  pair,  that 
ever  sacrificed  to  the  blind  eod — Abelard  shall  be  the  preux  chevalier 
of  scholarship  and  love,  and  Heloise  the  ideal  of  that  most  rare  and 
most  lovely  of  beings,  in  whom  learning  and  genius  are  united  with  the 
tenderness  and  boundless  passion  of  a  female  heart 

Thus  leaving  their  lives  to  their  proper  domicile^-our  imagination, 
let  us  trace  the  history  of  their  ashes.  Abelard  died  in  1142,  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons-sur-Soane,  whither  he  had  retired 
from  Cluni,  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his  health.  He  was  buried  first 
at  St.  Marcel,  but  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Heloise,  then  abbess  of 
the  Paraclete,  the  body  was  taken  up  privately  by  night,  (to  avoid  the 
opposition  of  the  monks^  and  conveyed  to  the  Paraclete.  There  Heloise 
buried  the  remains  of  rier  husband  in  a  chapel,  which  he  had  himself 
constructed,  called  FetU  Momtier,  She  survived  him  for  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  was  laid  by  his  side,  according  to  her  dying 
wish.  We  need  not  copy  the  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin,  that 
graced  this  her  first  monument.  In  1497  the  ashes  of  the  lovers  were 
taken  up  and  buried  separately  in  the  ereat  church  of  the  abbey;  till 
in  1630,  the  abbess  Marie  de  la  Rochefoucault  caused  these  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity.  In  1766,  a  monument 
was  erected  over  them,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
still  visible  on  the  tomb  newly  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  La 
Chaise:-— 

Hie 
Sub  eodem  mannore  jaccnt,     , 

Hujus  monasterii 
Conditor,  Petrus  Abaelardus, 
£t  Abbatissa  prima,  Heloissa, 

*  It  was  in  this  lis'ht  that  Bayle  viewed  the  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  and  he 
tresited  it  accordingly. 
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Olim  studiis,  ing^nio,  amore,  infauBtis  nuptiis 

Et  pOBnitenti&, 

Nunc  xtemi^  quod  spenunua,  felicitate 

Conjuncti. 

Petrus  Abxiardus  obiit  xx  prima  ApriBs  M.c.xLxr. 

Heloissa,  XVII  Mail  hxxxiii. 

Curis  Catolac  de  Roucy  Paracleti  abbatiisae. 

M.D.CCXXXiX. 

Two  years  after  this  was  erected,  the  Paraclete  was  visited  bj  an 
English  traveller,  a  -letter  from  whom  on  the  subject  is  preserved  in 
the  Annaal  Register  for  1768.  The  old  abbess  told  him  that  no  £112- 
lish  person  had  visited  the  abbej  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  It 
is  remarkable  that  she  herself  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that  the  prior 
of  St  Marcel  was  Irish.* 

When  all  the  convents  were  destroyed  in  1792,  the  inHabitaots  of 
Nogent-sur-Seine  transported  the  remains  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  to  the 
vaults  of  their  own  church.  From  thence  they  were  brought  by  order 
of  the  government  to  Paris  in  the  year  1800,  and  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  French  monuments,  Rue  des  Petits  Jiug^ii»tin8,  in  a  neat  sepolchnJ 
canopy  or  chapel,  built  by  M.  Lenoir  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 
Previous  to  their  being  here  deposited,  the  remains  were  examined, 
and  the  unromantic  ^oces-verbai  details  the  several  bones  that  had  as 
yet  escaped  dissolution.!  The  establishment  of  a  Sueeursal  Memiit 
'PUtd,  or  pawnbroker's  office,  adjoining  the  Museum,  again  disturbed 
the  ashes  of  the  lovers  in  1814.  In  1817  the  Museum  itself  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  coffins,  &c.  were  removed  to  P^re  La  Chaise,  where 
the  sepulchral  chapel  was  re-erected ;  and  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  found  at  length  an  nndutucbed 
sanctuary. 

The  sepulchral  chapel,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  those  famed  reoMuns 
rest,  does  little  honour  to  M.  Lenoir.  The  tomb  itself  is  the  same  as 
of  old,  but  the  reclining  fibres  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  been 
evidently  plastered  op  and  repaired.  The  chapel  or  canopy,  that 
rises  above,  is  not  many  feet  high,  wretchedly  slated,  and  surmounted 
with  arabesque  pinnacles  of  wood.  The  only  thought  of  reverence  in- 
spired by  it,  is  owine  to  its  being  partially  constructed  of  the  mins  of 
tne  Paraclete.  And  the  monument  altogether  is  worthy  of  the  natioa, 
that  has  left  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  to  crumble  in  deal  boxes,  honoured, 
neverdieless,  in  burlesque  ostentation,  with  the  title  of  soroopfUigi. 

*  **  Before  dinner,"  writes  tliis  trayeller,  *<  St.  Roroain  walked  with  me  touimI 
the  demesne.  Mr.  Pope's  description  is  ideal,  and,  to  poetical  minda^  emsBty  con- 
veyed, but  1  saw  neither  rocks  nor  pines.  Nor  was  it  a  kind  of  gitMind,  vhidi 
ever  seemed  to  encourage  such  objects;  on  the  contrsiy  it  was  in  a  vale,"  fcc 

**  The  superstructure  of  the  Paraclete  is  not  the  same  as  we  can  imagine  the  12th 
century  to  nave  produced ;  but  the  vaulted  Dart,  as  the  arches  are  all  pointed,  may 
most  Ukely  be  such.  Adjoining  is  a  low  building,  now  inhabited  oy  a'  miUcr, 
which  has  some  marks  of  real  antiquity ;  and  St.  Komain  concurred  with  roe  in  the 
sentiment.  It  seems  to  have  been  tlie  public  haU  where  Abelard  nught  have  given 
his  lectures :  for  in  the  wall,  on  each  side,  are  small  apertures,  so  horizontal,  thai 
thev  have  strong  appearances  of  benches,  which  never  rise  theatrically  in  thdr 
building^  abroad." 

f  There  were,  the  femur  et  tibia,  les  cdtes,  les  vertebres,  et  une  g^rande  portion 
du  crane  et  de  la  machoire  infiSrieure"  of  poor  Abelard.  Of  Heloise,  there  were, 
••  uue  tfite  complete,  la  machoire  inf(Srieure  en  deux  parties,  lea  onemensdes  ct.is- 
ses,  des  bras,  et  des  jambes,  conserves  dans'leur  entier." 
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The  great  inscriptioD  may  be  worth  preserving,  as  it  is  at  present 
very  illegible,  and  it  seems  to  be  intended  to  erase  that  part  of  it  which 
alludes  to  Abelard's  having  formed  three  figures  from  one  block  of 
marble,  to  represent  the  Trinity. 

"Pierre  Ab^lard,  fondateur  de  cette  abbaye,  vivait  dans  le  douziime  n^cle; 
il  Be  distingua  par  son  savoir  et  la  raret^  de  son  m^rite ;  cependant  il  publia  uii 
traits  de  la  Trinity  qui  fut  condamn^  par  un  concile  tenu  i  Soiasons,  en  1120.  U 
se  r^tracta  aussitdt  avec  une  souinisaion  paifaite ;  et,  pour  t^nioigner  qu'il  n'avait 
eu  que  des  sentiments  orthodoxes,  il  fit  faire  de  cette  pierre  ces  trois  figures  qui 
repr^sentent  les  trois  personnes  divides  dans  une  nature,  apr^s  avoir  consacrd  cette 
^glise  ail  Saint  Esprit,  qu'il  nomma  Paraclct,  par  rapport  aux  consolations  qu'il 
avait  gout^es  pendant  la  retrait^  qu'il  fit  en  ce  lieu.  11  avait  ^pous^  H^loise,  qui 
en  fut  la  premiere  abbease.  L'amour  qui  avait  uni  leur  esprit  pendant  leur  vie,  et 
qui  se  conserva  pendant  leur  absence  par  les  lettres  les  plus  tendres  et  les  plus 
spirituelles,  a  r6uni  leurs  corps  dans  ce  tombeau.  U  mourut  le  21  Avril  1143,  ftg^ 
de  soixante-trois  ans,  apr^s  avoir  donn6  L'un  et  Pautre  dea  marques  d'une  vie  chr€. 
tienne  et  spirituelle. 

« Par  tr^shaute  et  tr^s-puiasante  dame  Catherine  de  la  Rochefoucault,  abbease; 
lc3Juiii,1701." 

Abelard,  like  Rousseau,  is  one  of  those*  whose  fame,  during  their 
lives  as  well  as  after,  is  chieflj  personal.  Even  his  literary  reputa- 
tion was  necessarily  of  that  kind,  since  the  fashion  of  the  age  was  not 
so  much  to  write  volumes,  as  to  ar^ue  in  public,  read  lectures,  and 
support  theses.  As  a  scholastic  philosopher,  his  name  is  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  in  those  dark  ages,  and  it  is  singular,  that  tnis  man 
of  passion  and  ^nius,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  as  the  hero 
of  love  and  sentiment,  should  have  been  the  great  and  triumphant  ene- 
my  of  the  philosophy  most  akin  to  those  feelings.  It  was  owing  chiefly 
to  him,  that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  obtained  that  reverence  and  wor- 
ship, till  then  bestowed  on  the  mysticism  of  the  Platonists.  The 
chan^  was  but  from  one  scheme  of  nonsense  to  another,  but  we  are 
astonished  to  find  that  which  is  the  antidote  to  all  poetry  and  sentiment, 
preferred  by  Abelard  to  the  sublime  speculations  of  the  academists. 
From  his  cnoice  of  tenets  we  should  conjecture  that  in  his  love  he  was 
not  much  elevated  above  a  sensual  passion,  and  Heloise  casts  up  to 
him  a  similar  reproach  in  one  of  her  letters.  Heloise  was  indeea  his 
superior  in  every  respect,  and  if  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  sam- 
ples of  the  sexes,  the  lords  of  the  creation  are  humbled  far  beneath  the 
lovely  bein^  whom  they  designate  as  slaves.  Not  only  in  disinter- 
estedness, in  passion,  in  pure  and  exalted  affection,  is  Heloise  pre- 
eminent, but  even  in  genius,  in  the  art  of  composition,  the  famed  phi- 
losopher whom  she  loved,  is  vastly  inferior  to  her.  The  letters  of 
Heloise  are  nobly  eloquent,  and  even  when  they  treat  bf  learned  sub- 
jects, have  none  of  that  contemptible  affectation  and  puerility,  which 
fills  those  of  Abelard.  She  accuses  him  in  the  warmth  of  affectionate 
reproach,  and  he  in  answer  divides  into  his  firstly,  his  secondly,  and 
thirdly,  some  poor  and  cold-blooded  arguments  in  reply  to  her  glow- 
ing and  pathetic  letters.  But  I  must  respect  my  former  resolution, 
nor  unromance  tlie  ideal  outline  of  their  story  by  the  obtrusion  of  im- 
pertinent truth.  R. 
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TpoiT  cloudless  Moon,  whose  trembling  light  appean 

Like  the  faint  image  of  depaited  yean, 

Mournful  but  lovely;  now  m  <UBtance  spread 

O'er  dim  uncertain  forms,  now  nearer  sned 

In  gems  of  sparkling  lustre,  O  be  thou 

With  stany  cincture  and  unclouded  brow 

My  guide  and  guardian ;  by  the  mountain  Mde, 

Through  the  wild  forest,  o^er  the  heaving  tide. 

Pour  ul  the  softness  of  thy  liquid  ray. 

And  shine  serene  as  childhood's  purest  day. 

For,  looking  on  thine  ori>,  again  I  seem 

To  taste  the  freshness  of  life's  early  stream, 

I  view  again  those  vi^ons  whence  I  drew 

The  dr^ms  of  hope,  and  all  its  joys  renew. 

Blild  eye  of  heaven,  still  does  thy  radiance  sleep 

O'er  earth  and  air,  and  o'er  the  unruf&ed  deep. 

The  same  as  when  I  watch'd  thy  path  with  gaze 

Of  infant  wonder,  in  thy  silveiy  rays 

Reading  my  wayward  nmcies;  but,  alas! 

Time's  g^wing  .cares,  those  mental  clouds  which  pass, 

Shade  deep'ning  shade,  o'er  manhood's  breast,  have  changed 

The  nund  that  woos  thee ;  thoughts  which  soaring  ranged 

On  thy  bright  sphere  into  the  heavens  are  now 

Seen  but  as  memofy's  image,  and  the  brow 

Which  then  was  caun  as  thine  xthereal  light. 

Is  overcast  with  melancholy  night 

Of  earthly  passions.    Orb  of  peace,  once  more 

My  virtuous  joys,  my  soothing  hopes  restore. 

Subdue  each  grosser  wish,  and  leave  me  free 

Ab  in  the  hour  when  firrt  I  gazed  on  thee. 

'Twas  thus  I  mused,  as  from  Italia's  shore 
The  dark  prow  sprang  beneath  tlie  bending  oaT, 
And  Venice  rose  oefore  me  in  her  pride — 
The  moon's  last  rays  were  quivering  on  the  tide. 
The  Stan  were  shooting  in  the  heavens^  the  sigh 
Of  distant  winds  re-echoed  in  the  sky. 
And  night  in  virgin  beauty  shone  serene. 
So  shomdst  thou.  Ocean's  fairest  isle,  be  seen. 
Not  mid  the  fervour  of  meridian  day. 
When  floods  of  goigeous  splendour  round  thee  play. 
But  in  the  soft  repose,  the  milder  light 
Which  streams  from  earth's  attendant  satellite  : 
Then  spire  and  dome  more  ample  rise,  and  throw 
A  deeper  shadow  on  the  vale  below ; 
Then  those  pale  argent  rays  that  slanting  fall 
On  arch  and  pinnacle  and  turret-wall. 
From  point  to  point  in  level  lustre  stray. 
And  on  the  edge  of  darkness  fade  away. 
All  is  the  nighrs— how  broad  the  chasten'd  glare 
Floats  round  each  mass  and  melts  it  mto  air ! 
How  the  grey  hues  on  mould'ring  turrets  lie. 
And  blend  their  forms  of  aether  with  the  sky. 
Till  every  trace  of  earthly  semblance  die, 
And  spirits  of  celestial  image  seem 
To  sail  around  them  on  the  lunar  beam, 
Choonng  her  wave-worn  palaces  and  towers 
Wherein  to  revel  through  the  midnight  hourSj 
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Tin  morn  rtftiini8»  and  to  the  sons  of  pain 
Restores  tbe  bitter  load  of  life  again. 

O  fair  and  beauteous  to  the  eye,  within 
Corrupt  and  foul  and  tainted  o'er  with  an^ 
Which  ages  have  engendePd!  I  will  weep 
Not  thy  past  glories;  let  thy  children  keep 
Their  records  to  tfSice  the  bitter  shame 
Of  crime  that  darkens^  Venice,  round  thy  name. 
I  mourn  that  thou  hast  ever  been ;  the  wave 
Which  Freedom  to  thy  suppliant  fitdiers  gave 
Long  since  should  have  o'erwhelm'd  thee«  ere  the  blood 
Of  one  poor  riave  had  flow'd  to  stain  its  flood ; 
Ere  thou  hadst  thrown  thy  mounds  upcm  its  tids» 
And  curb'd  the  heavings  of  its  free-bom  pride. 
Till  round  ^ee  It  compress'd  its  stagnant  pool 
In  fetid  stillness  like  thy  tyrantrule. 
No  conouer^d  nation  then  had  cursed  the  hour 
Which  ooom'd  their  children  to  thy  lawless  power ) 
Lonely  in  wo  still  Atliena  would  have  view'a 
Her  trophied  marbles  guard  her  solitude  $ 
Still  in  ner  Silent  port  sne  mi^t  have  seen 
Hie  couching  lion*  riare  witn  angiy  nuen 
On  Salami^  as  listeimig  to  the  diige 
Of  heroes,  swelling  slowly  o'er  the  surge. 
She  had  not  then  bewail'd  that  Christians  dared 
To  seize  those  relics  which  the  Modem  spared, 
Nor  'mid  the  ruins  of  Minerva's  ftne* 
Felt  an  the  wounds  of  ages  bleed  agaki. 

But  vain  my  meditations:  'tis  the  hour 
When  pleasure  wooa  her  votaries  to  her  bower. 
And  Venice  views  her  dark-hair'd  daughters  |[lide 
Like  sea^nympha  on  the  mghUo'ersha£>w'd  tide. 
Now  softly-atniek  guitars  amind  silveiy  sweety 
And  lovers'  ngfas  dn  midnigfat  breezes  meet. 
Now  flit  the  gondolas}  from  prow  to  stem 
The  goigeotts  banners  wave,  the  torches  btim ; 
Thron|^  noiselesB  streets^  where  fbotstei^  never  feU 
On  maiden's  ear  her  lover's  watoh  to  tdjL 
They  move ;  a  rippling  histre  marks  their  way, 
And  lights  befiire  their  ftirroVd  pathway  play, 
Streammg  from  palaces  where  masque  ana  baU 
Unto  the  thronspd  sakion  ^e  triflers  cal^ 
Those  listless  ^Kitterers  of  ftafakm's  hour. 
Who  fly  in  FoHy's  chase  from  flower  to  floirer. 
Whose  taik  it  is  life's  dulnesa  to  beguile. 
To  gaze,  to  yawn,  to  saunter,  and  to  smile. 
Whose  only  hope  it  to  escape  from  thought. 
Whose  sole  amnition  to  remain  untaug^ 
Save  in  that  lore  whseh  evenr  fool  can  tMdi, 
The  flimiy  aothmg,  wrapped  in  flippant  speech; 
Who  with  the  lines  of  an  unmeaning  fboe 
Twisted  into  the  aqgles  of  grimace. 
In  rival  contest  of  disioftion  vie. 
And  mould  tfadf  bideousness  fbr  beanty^ff  eye. 
Here  let  tfatim  kiter  whilst  llidr  oouAtq^  gMiM^ 
Here  let  them  pdto  of  i^easuie,  whilst  the  1 


*  Alhidmg  to  the  figure  of  a  lioa  which  adorned  the  Piraeus  and  was  carried  off 
hj  the  Venetians ;  and  to  the  destiuiction  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  when  they  be* 
aeged  the  dty. 
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Of  tortured  man,  from  caverns  foul  and  dank. 
Join  with  iSbe  riniging  bolt  and  fetter's  clank. 
Insensate !  here  your  nightly  vigils  keep ; 
I  tuhi  to  him  who  onW  wakes  to  weep. 

Witlunthe  lowest  dungeon's  darkest  shade^ 
Upon  a  rushy  mattress  squalid  laid, 
IVhere  slime-engendered  reptiles  dowlv  crawl. 
And  the  thick  damps  hang  clotted  on  the  wall. 
His  manly  hmbs  to  shreds  of  sinew  shrunk. 
His  hoUow  eye  witlun  its  socket  sunk. 
Behold  the  captive— he  for  twenty  years 
Has  bathed  that  dungeon's  pavement  with  his  tears, 
Tom  from  the  world  m  manhood's  eariy  prime. 
Unseen,  unknown  the  accuser  and  the  cnme ; 
0oom'd  in  this  charnel-house  to  dtmw  his  breath. 
And  hour  by  hour  to  feel  a  fi^s^  death. 
When  rush  in  viaons  on  his  maddening  brain 
Thoae  forms  of  love  he  ne'er  roust  see  again. 
Wife,  children,  all  that  made  hbn  feel  it  bliss 
To  Uve,  the  infimt  grasp,  the  matron  kiss 
Still  frei^  in  memory  on  his  fips,  still  pressM 
lH^th  adiing  recollection  to  his  breast 
Long  did  he  hofie,  and  when  the  door  unbarr'd 
Upon  its  rusl^  hinges  hoarsely  jarr'd. 
He  spnAf  with  trembling  eagerness  to  drink 
The  flood  of  day,  that  qmverd  round  the  brink 
Of  his  lone  vault;  and  tum'd  his  upward  eye 
To  catch  once  more  the  beam  of  tiberty ; 
And  dasp'd  his  supplicating  hands  to  know 
If  vengeance  yet  were  sated  with  hu  wo. 
In  vain—the  mournful  day  succeeded  day. 
Sad  years  of  bitter  ang^oish  roll'd  away« 
TiU  an  that  high  disdain  and  generous  bride 
That  steePd  his  breast  to  bear,  within  him  died. 
He  hoped,  he  fear'd  no  more ;  the  joyous  past^ 
Love,  friendship,  peace,  were  all  effaced  at  last, 
8ear*d  from  his  bhgfated  bosom ; — now  to  scrawl 
Unmeaiune  lines  upon  his  prison-wall. 
To  play  with  straws^  or  txmee  the  spider's  thread 
Hanffinff  its  long  festoons  around  his  bed. 
Or  oVr  his  brows  his  tatter'd  robe  to  bind, 
Betrav  the  wandetinn  of  a  ruin'd  mind ; 
And  that  sad  smile  which  furrows  his  pale  check. 
Is  the  heart's  last  faint  effort  ere  it  break. 

And  dost  thou  boast,  amidst  such  woes  as  these, 
Tliy  painted  halls,  thy  gorgeous  palaces, 
Tyrannic  Venice !  Can  all  these  atone 
For  this  one  guiltless  captive's  secret  groan — 
For  the  long  panga  of  him,  who,  bom  as  free 
As  mountain-air,  was  spura'd  to  dust  by  thee ! 
I  mourn  thee  not  in  thy  misfortune's  hour ; 
No— perish;  I  exclaim,  insatiate  Fow'r! 
Peilsa  all  those  who  at  the  bloodv  shrine 
Of  mad  ambition  offer'd  crimes  fike  thine ; 
Who  atr^'d  each  thouefat  to  conquer  and  oppress. 
But  left  undone  the  nobler  task*  to  ble«t 
Strove  not  the  applause  of  viituoua  minds  to  gaiiv 
And  in  the  hearts  of  gratefhl  thousands  reign. 
But  fellow-man  Eke  herds  of  cattle  s^ 
And  barter'd  lacred  liberty  for  gold. 
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Proud  city!  I  mil  read  the  lesson  here. 

Which  speaks  to  af^es:  on  thy  massive  pier* 

Where  met  the  nations  of  the  woild  ana  spread 

Its  wealth  into  thy  bosom,  the  lone  tread 

Sounds  fearfully ;  within  thy  port  the  reed 

Clusters  onstinr'd,  and  round  thy  keels  the  weed 

Shehersthegnawingf  wonn;  because  thy  sway 

Taught  calumny  to  whisper  life  away» 

On  every  tliougfat  of  cruelty  refined. 

And  with  the  keenest  tortures  rack'd  the  nund 

(That  heavenly  particle  which  ngan  defies  ' 

And  soars  exulting  whilst  the  body  dies). 

Lent  to  suspicion's  breath  the  ready  ear. 

And  show'd  thy  slaves  the  danger  e'en  to*  fear. 

When  looks  and  ta^tks  were  summon'd  ibith  to  plead 

'Gainst  bloodless  hands,  the  foul  imputed  deed. 

Hadst  thou  not  thus  each  generous  wish  sappre»*d, 

Hadst  thou  frcmi  the  oppressor  snatch'd  the  oppress'd. 

This  storm  of  desolation  would  have  pass'd. 

Thy  children  would  liave  rallied  to  the  last. 

And  thou  wouldst  still  have  shone  the  Ocean's  gem. 

Firm  'mid  thy  subject  isles,  unchanged,  unmoved  like  them. 

Whilst  other  celebrated  cities  derive  in  part  their  interest  from  their 
ciYil  and  military  history,  Venice  is  attractiYe  chiefljr  bj  her  local  pe- 
culiarities. A  romantic  feeling  is  awakened  at  the  sight  of  her,  which 
may  be  attriboted  more  to  the  sin^larity  of  her  situation  than  to  the 
genius  or  achievements  of  her  natives.  Her  magnificent  edifices  rest 
upon  the  waves,  and  are  approached  only  along  the  silent  bosom  of 
the  waters.  Even  the  busjf  operations  ot  commerce  were  performed 
in  her  streets  with  comparative  tranquillity.  She  received  the  treasuvea 
of  the  East  upon  her  quays  and  in  her  warehouses*  not  with  the  tumuU 
tuous  crash  of  overloadea  wains  and  sledges,  but  from  the  peaceAil 
felucca,  which  haviue  deposited  its  burden,  spread  again  its  canvass  to 
tiie  breeze  and  sailed  in  search  of  richer  ofierings  to  the  pride  of  ita 
sea- wreathed  mistress.  When  we  recline  in  our  gondolas  and  Impelled, 
by  an  invisible  hand  glide  alons  her  broad  canals— when  at  every  turn 
we  perceive  new  objects  of  arcnitectural  splendour  rising  before  us  in 
rapid  succession,  palaces  receding  beyona  palaces,  domes  clustering 
benind  domes,  the  long  perspective  of  arcades,  the  broad  expanse  w 
piazzas,  the  tapering  points  ot  towers  and  pinnacles— when  we  survey 
all  these  reflecting  their  facades  in  the  watery  mirror  beneath  them^ 
which,  far  from  seeming  to  supply  the  place  of  a  foundation,  continues 
their  images  to  another  heaven  and  another  sky,  the  whole  iq>pear8 
like  a  ma^ificent  pageant  with  the  immateriality  of  which  the  sea  and 
the  air  mingle,  but  to  which  the  earth  affords  no  support.  This  un- 
substantial character  of  Venice  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  her  political  power.  It  seems  as  if  a  breath  could 
at  any  time  have  annihilated,  :>nd  yet  it  required  the  lapse  of  ages  to 
shake  and  to  subvert  the  fabric  of  her  empire.  Mistress  in  the  davs  of 
her  greatness  of  so  large  a  portion  ot  tne  civilized  world,  she  nzed 
the  seat  of  her  power,  not  on  the  land  which  she  possessed,  but  on  the 
waters  which  flowed  by  her.  She  gpisped  with  insatiable  ambittna 
distant  possessions,  and  contended  with  mighty  empires,  but  still  her 

*  From  Tacitus— -id  ipsum  pavcntes  quod  timoisscnt. 
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existence  was  on  the  waves;  her  ships  conveyed  to  her  port  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Eastern  World*  or  bore  the  sound  of  her  vengeance  to  re- 
mote countries*  whilst  she*  unprotected  by  bulwarks*  unconfined  bj 
ramparts*  and  defended  only  by  the  singularity  of  her  situation  ud 
the  terror  of  her  name,  seemed  to  exist  as  muth  at  least  in  iraannatfton 
as  in  reality.  The  extent  and  greatness  of  her  power  appeared  to  her 
opponents  as  undefined  as  the  walls  of  her  capital.  A  snadowy  uncer- 
tainty overspread  her  actions  as  well  as  her  habitations.  She  was  felt 
before  she  was  seen.  Sh^  was  present  every  where,  and  as  occauea 
required  could  condense  to  a  point,  or  expand  to  a  long  line  of  attack, 
the  numerous  population  which  she  commanded.  .  The  genius  of  her 
government  partook  of  this  secrecy  and  indistinctness.  Its  designs 
were  conceived  in  darkness,  and  its  mandates  issued  in  silence:  there 
was  no  preparatory  nptice  by  debate  and  discussion,  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  state  pf  popular  feeling  by  hints  and  surmises;  the  de- 
cree and  the  execution  were  simultaneous,  the  flash  was  seen  and  the 
bolt  felt  at  the  same  instant  .  Obscurity  is  a  source  of  power  as  well 
as  of  sublimity,  and  the  long  existence  of  the  Venetian  ^venunent 
may*  perhaps*  oe  ascribed  in  part  to  that  cause.  Of  the  wisdom  of  its 
institiitMns,  on  which  it  was,  during  so  long  a  period*  the  fitthioB  for 
political  writers  to.  descant,  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  entertaia  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  to  sacrifice  individual  ri|i^  to  public  security 
if  to  consolidate  into  a  morbid  mass  of  suspicion^  treiachecy,  and  fear, 
the  mental  energies  of  the  people—- if  to  stifle  Nature'a  moat  bonovabk 
feeling  at  theirlnrth,  and  form  the  inftaii  reason  by  ai:tificial  compna- 
aiaa,  to  that  passive  character  which  assents  when  it  should  in^nrc^ 
and.  complies  when  it  should  object — if  to  call  off,  by  the  open  sanction 
o£  unbounded  profligacy,  the  observer's  attention  from  tiie  crimes  of 
the  state,  to  the  vices  of  the  citizen,  and  thus,  under  the  numk  of  pri- 
vate licentiousness,  to  advance  with  security  to  the  perpetration  €{  the 
most  atrocious  actions,  be  wisdom,  Venice  may  claim  and  enioy  Ae  re- 
putatioh  of  political  sagacitjr.  The  reward,  however,  of  sucn  saf^walj 
has  been  the  fate  which  Venice  has  raperienced.  She  Ml  wiA  i^m- 
miny^  as  she  existed  by  oppression.  Toe  objects  of  her  ambition  wese 
vreaith  and  powei::  these  she  possessed,  and  these  have  passed  ajnay ; 
nor  will  the  Muse  of  Italy,  whom  she  despised  in  her  proaperity,  and 
who  could  aloine  have  ensured  her  immortality,  now  awaken  a^ong  the 
waters' which  receive  into  their  stagnant  depths  the  falling  franents 
of  her  ruiped  halls  and  palaces,  one  strain  to  celebrate  lier  UinMr 
grandjBur,  or  bewail  her  present  desolation.  BL 
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Stab  that  bringest  home  the  bee.  Whilst  fiir-ofT  lowii^  herds  are  heaid. 

And  lett'Bt  the  weary  laboui^r  free !  And  songs,  when  toil  is  done. 

If  any  star  shed  peace,  tis  thou,  Frono  cottures  whose  smoke  imstinM 

lliat  send*st  it  from  above,  Cuxls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Appeanog  when  Heaven's  breath  and  Star  of  love's  soft  intenriew% 

'  hrow  Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse; 

Are  sweet  as  hen  we  love.  Their  remembrancer  in  Heav'o, 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies,  Of  thrilling  vows  thou  ar^ 

Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise.  Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 


(  5rs  ) 
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The  most  remmrkabU  public  baildings  in  London  are  certainly  the 
Royal  Palaces.  Nothing  can  ^ve  one  a  more  strikine  idea  of  the  com- 
paratively little  respect  in  which  kings  are  held  in  this  coantry»  than. 
^  the  external  aspect  of  their  residences.  And  they  show»  also,  the  state 
*  of  total  batbifkrispi  in  which  the  arts  remained  in  England,  at  a  period' 
when  they  had  reached  <he  highest  state  of  perfection  that  they  have? 
hitherto  arrived  at  in  other  countries,  her  immediate  netghbours^ 

The  best  and  handsomest  of  the  town  nalaces  is  Buckingham^Heille ; 
and  thia  would  hardly  serve  for  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  private  gen* 
tkoian  in  France.  Think  of  the  monarch  of  a  ^reat  nation  having  for 
1^  town  paJftce  a  brick  house  two  stories  hMi,  with  four  pilasters  stuck 
on  the  front  of  it,  and  nine  windows  on  a  £K>r !  Yet  such  ia  Bockiogr* 
ham-*Hottse,  situated  in  one  of  the  parks.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  a  royal  palace;  but  was  built  by  a  nobleman,  the.  Duke  Of 
Buckingham.    But  this,  you  will  think,  does  not  mend  the  maitor*. 

There  are  two  other  palaces,  which  are  of  brick  also^  The v  aoe  even 
interior  to  the  one  I  have  described ;  and  are  remarkable  only  fov  that 
perverse  skill;  udlich  could  contrive  to  put  together  such  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials, without  by  anv  accident,  or  in.  any  particular,  making  an  ap<- 
preach  to  either  grandeur  or  beauty. 

Carlton^Iiottse,  the  present  town  residence  of  the  Regent,  but.winek 
was  erected  expressly  for  him  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  ia  in 
mnch  better  style.  It  is  built  of  stone;  and.  though  extremely  smjidl» 
in  in  very  good  taste.  It  has  a  highly  ornamented  Corinthian  portico, 
which,  combining,  and  jei  contrasting,  with  the  simple  stjrle  of  the 
vrings  of  the  buudine,  gives  an  elegant  and  somewhat  classical  air  tar 
the  whole.  The  small  court-yard  l^fore  the  house  is  entered  by  twn 
baodaome  Ionic  gateways,  which,  had  they  been  connected  t«igether 
hj  a  low  screen,  surmounted  by  an  appropriate  iron  railing,  would 
have  rendered  the  ^ect  oC  the  whole  buildfing  elegant  and  oomidete* 
But  in  this  country  they  contrive,  in  matters  of  taste,  to  spoil  every* 
thin^.  They  have  done  so  in  this  instance  most  effectnalLy,  by  con- 
necting the  gatewa.ys  to  each,  other  by  a  high  screen  surmounted  by 
oouplea  of  Ionic  columns,  reaching  to  the  same  height  aa  the  gateways 
themselves,  which  is  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  whole  building* 
The  effect  of  this  is  totally  bad;. for  the  odlumns  have  notiiin|[  to  sup<p 
port  but  themselves;  and  from  the  novel  predicament  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  are  not  able  to  do  even  that  with  any  thing  like  grace 
or  dignity. 

T&re  are  two  other  palaces  about  four  leagues  from  London,  and 
one  about  seven.    These  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

Next  to  the  palaces,  I  have  inquired  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
(jrovemment;  but  I  find.roost  of  them  are  built  in  such  a  strange  and 
disorderly  style,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
distinct  idea  of  them  by  a  description.  Indeed  I  cannot  get  one  my- 
self by  looking  at  them.  I.  here  speak  of  the  War- Office,  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Treasury,  &c  all  of  which  are  joined  to  each  other»  and 
form  part  of  the  side  of  a  long  street. 
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These  buildings,  for  the  same  expense  which  the^  must  h«re  cost, 
might  have  been  made  a  splendid  ornament  to  this  nne  part  of  the  Be* 
tropolis ;  bat,  as  it  is,  from  their  total  want  of  uniformitv  or  apparent 
design,  they  produce  no  continuity  or  sinffleness  of  ettect  wnaterer. 
The  back -fronts  of  these  building,  whi^  look  towards  the  Park, 
though  comparatively  small  and  insignificant,  are  m«ch  more  anUbrm 
and  pleasing. 

In  the  same  street  there  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  modem  arcbi- 
tectnr^,  called  Whitehall-«oat  of  one  of  the  windows  of  irtuck  Charles 
the  First  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  1  could  not  kam  to  what  piirpoae  this 
edifice  is  now  appropriated. 

Most  of  the  other  government  offices  are  situated  in  Somerset-Hoose. 
This  is  the  only  public  building  in  London  which  can  be  said  to  have 
any  pretensions  to  the  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence;  the 
oni  T  one  in  which  there  appears  any  evidence  of  a  comprehensiTe  aad 
wefl-digested  plan;  the  only  one  which  for  extent,  variety, and  yet 
completeness,  is  worthy  of  the  largest  city  in  the  worid.  Someract- 
House  is  a  modem  building  of  Portland  stone.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames;  over  which  the  ^and  front  looks.  This  front 
is  elevated  on  arches ;  and  at  high  tide  it  appears  to  rise-— and,  indent, 
does  rise— out  of  the  water.  It  extends  four  hundred  feet  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  arches,  which  rise  directly  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  support  a  b&lustraded  terrace  fifty  feet  wide;  imm^iatdy 
behind  which  the  grand  front  rises.  This  front  is  by  no  means  sora- 
ciently  elevated  to  form  a  corresponding  whole  with  tne  immense  sob- 
structures  on  which  it  stands :— a  defect  that  is  especially  remarirable 
at  low  watery  when  the  whale  basement  is  exposea  to  view,  and,  from 
its  disproportionate  size,  gives  the  appearance  of  smallness  to  ^lAiat  is 
intended  to  be  the  most  striking  part  of  the  building.  This  front  is 
not  ;|ret  finished ;  but  the  architecture  of  it,  though  more  varied  in  its 
details,  corresponds  in  style  with  those  parts  which  I  shall  descrUie 
more  particularly.  The  north  front,  looking  towards  the  Strand,  is 
an  elegant  and  complete  piece  of  architecture.  It  conusts  of  a  base* 
ment  of  nine  arches,  of  wnich  the  three  centre  ones  form  the  priActpal 
entrance  to  the  whole  building.  On  the  key-stones  of  the  arches  «re 
sculptured  masks,  representing  Ocean,  and  the  ei|^t  principal  nvers 
of  England.  On  this  nasement  rises  an  elegant  Corintman  order  of  ttM, 
columns,  which  support  an  entablature  and  balustrade ;  and  over  the 
three  centre  intercolumniations  is  an  attic,  ornamented  widi  four  sta- 
tues, and  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  allegorical  group.  The  arches 
of  the  basement,  and  the  intercolumniations  of  the  second  order,  are 
filled  by  Doric  windows,  with  pilasters,  pediments,  &c.  The  ahafis 
of4he  Corinthian  columns  are  not  fluted :  a  peculiarity  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  authorized  by  ancient  examples.  On  passing  throagh  a  very 
beautiful  vestibule,  formed  by  the  three  centre  arches  of  mis  front, 
you  enter  a  fine  quadrangle,  considerably  more  than  300  feet  long  and 
300  wide,  formed  by  the  back  fi-onts  of  the  two  principal  elevations 
which  I  have  described,  and  by  two  side-fronts  to  correspond.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  of  this  quadrangle,  though  varied  m  parts,  yet 
corresponds  generally  with  the  principal  fronts— excepting,  howeyer, 
a  dome  which  rises  over  the  south  front,  and  a  cupola  over  each  of  the 
^Mes  which  join  it.  These  are  small  and  insignificant  in  themselves,  mad 
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.  ifaeir  effect  on  {he  coup-i^cni  from  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is 
▼erj  bad.  So  also  is  tfie  effect  produced  by  the  paved  court  of  the 
quadran^e  being  sunk  considerablj  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
of  the  Dnncipai  entrance. 

I  hao  forgotten  to  mention  that,  immediately  on  passing  through  the 
vestibule,  you  are  faced  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  present  King.  All 
that  struck  me  concerning  this  specimen  of  the  fine  artd  was,  that  if  it 
had  never  been  produced,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  artist,  the 
person  whom  it  represents,  and  the  place  where  it  stands.* 

Upon  the  whole,  Somerset-House,  though  it  has  no  peculiar  claims 
to  the  character  either  of  ^ndeur  or  beauty,  and  though  it  does,  not 
evince  genius  in  the  architect,  is  ^et  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
metropolis:  and,  as  a  structure  built  for,  and  exclusively  appropriated 
to  public  offices,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe. 

Although  this  buildinff  has  been  erected  little  more  than  forty  years, 
the  sea-coal  smoke,  ana  the  effects  of  this  horrible  climate  together, 
have  turned  it  entirely  black,  and  given  it  the  appearance  of  age  with- 
out that  of  antiquity. 

That  part  of  Somerset-House  which  looks  toward  the  Strand  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  three  of  the  principal  public  Institutions  con- 
nected with  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  viz.  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  rest  of  tlie 
building  is  occupied  by  different  offices,  mostly  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Finances. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  London  are  chiefly  appropriated  to 
commercial  purposes.  The  Bank  and  the  India-House  are  the  chief 
of  these.  Tne  Bank  is  a  structure,  the  sAvU  of  which  is,  fortunately, 
quite  unique  and  indescribable— thou^  it  has  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  a  huge  Mausoleum.  The  India-House  belongs  to  a  joint-stock 
Company,  who  are  allowed  by  law  certain  exclusive  privil^;es  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.  It  is  a  fine  stone  building,  with 
a  noble  Corinthian  portico;  and  if  it  were  situated  in  some  open  space 
where  it  could  be  seen  to  advantage,  it  would  be  as  great  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis  as  any  other  single  building  it  contains :  but  its  front 
forms  part  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  dirty  street,  where  it  is  totally  lost." 
You  pass,  as  it  were,  under  it,  and  without  even  seeing  it 

Near  to  this  part  of  the  citv  there  is  a  single  column  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  great  fire  which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Lon- 
don about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ag^.  It  is  fifty  feet  higher  than 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome;  and  is  of  stone,  with  a  sculptured 
pedestal  and  a  fluted  shaft  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  houses,  and  pro- 
ouces^  no  good  or  ^rand  effect  whatever,  when  you  are  near  it;  but, 
in  all  the  distant  views  of  the  metropolis,  it  forms  a  very  striking  ob- 
ject, being  considerablv  hisher  than  any  other  structure,  except  the 
dome  of  St  PauPs.  By  tne  by,  does  it  not  evince  rather  a  strange 
taste,  to  expend  an  immense  sum  in  raising  a  national  monument  to 
commemorate  a  national  calamity?  And  this  is  called,  too, par  ea^cel- 
lence.  The  M6nument. 

London  contains  no  other  public  buildings  worth  particular  notice  on 

*  This  statue  was  executed  by  the  elder  Bac€m,  who  is  long  since  desd.«Ta. 
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ihtir  wm  account,  except  the  bridges  oTer  Ibe  Bi  ver  Themes.  Tlieee, 
hewever,  tkoush  they  aflord  little  scope  for  dMcriptioo,  ere  fitter  ni^i^ 
•hjeets  of  signt  thaa  any  other  strectares  in  London.  'rUa  arises 
partly  from  tiieir  immense  extent,  bat  chiefiy  from  the  geed  tasle 
-which  has  been  dtsj^yed  in  the  building  of  them.  There  is  alte  a  new 
esie  now  erecting,  which  is  in  a  state  orgreat  forw^ardneas,  and  is  stfll 
finer  than  either  of  the  other  three.  When  finished^  it  will  ptebaUy 
be  the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

I  am  afraid  I  h|ive  quite  tired  you  with  these  formal  descriptions  of 
tangible  and  yisible  objects.  But  you  know  our  agreement  extended 
to  eusry  thing.  But  we  will  have  done  with  them  now  $  and  1  think  I 
may  promise  you,  that  the  rest  of  our  cottimonications  togetiier  shall 
take  place  in  regions  in  some  way  or  ether  connected  mih  Aat  of  in- 
tellect: for  nownere  else  do  I  ever  feel  true  freedom  or  del^t;  and 
ttarefore,  nowhere  else  can  I  expect  to  receive  impreseioDS  in  the  de* 
scriptions  of  which  I  may  hope  to  convey  any  pleasure  to  yoe.  In  my 
next  I  shall  commence  in  the  field  of  literatare.  H.  &  Y. 
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Menof  Engluid!  who  inherit 
Rights  that  ooit  four  aires  their  Uood! 
Men  whose  ond^i^nente  spirit 
Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood. 
By  the  ibes  ye*ve  foi^ht  nacoimted, 
By  the  glorious  deeds  yeVe  done. 
Trophies  captured— breaches  mounted. 
Navies  conquer'd-^Kingdoms  won ! 
Tet^  remember,  £n^land  gathers 
Henee  but  fhptless  wnsaths  of  feme. 
If  the  pataotind  of  your  Others' 
Clow  net  in  your  hearts  the  suae. 
What  ape  oumunents  of  biwrery, 
IVhese  no  fwbfic  virtue  blooms  ? 
What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery, 
Trophied  temples,  arched^  t^dibs? 
Pageants! — ^Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws, 
And  the  breasts  «fsiYio  heroes 
Bired  in  Vteedoia'a  holy  cause. 

Yeuxs  a»a  HsmpdtamVniweiyB  gftofy» 
Sydney's  mafidhksfr  shade  is  yOurs, 
Martyrs  in  heroi<5  story, 
WorUi  a  hundred  Agincourts. 
We're  the  sons  of  Sires  that  baified 
Crown'd  and  mitred  tyranny : — 
They  defied  the  fieldand  seiifokl 
For  their  birth-rights-^-so  will  we ! 
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This  book  shonld  be  returned  to 
libiary  on  or  before  the  kst  date  stamped 
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